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The  Arte  of  English  Poesie. 


INTRO  D  UCTIOX. 


T  mud  ever  be  remembered  that  I 
Ladies'  book  was  firft  publifhed  anony- 
moufly ;  that  the  printer  was  or  feigned 
to  be  in  ignorance  of  its  Author;  that 
fimilarly  Sir  John  Harington,  in  1591, 
only  refers  to  him  as  '  that  vnknowne  Godfather,  that 
this  laft  yeare  faue  on,  viz.  1589,  fet  forth  a  booke 
called  the  Arte  of  Englifh  Poefie,'  and  again  as  that 
'  fame  Ignoto ;'  and  laftly,  that  the  authorfhip  of  the 
work  was  never  openly  claimed  by  any  of  Elizabeth's 
contemporaries. 

The  treatife  appears  to  have  been  written  between 
June  1584,  and  November  1588  when  it  was  firft  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall.  This  is  proved  not  only  by 
the  general  tenour  of  contemporary  allufion,  as  by  the 
following  particulars,  among  other. 

1.  John  Soowthem's  '  Pandora.  The  Mnfyque  of the  bean  tie  of 
his  miflreffe  Diana?  has  on  its  title  page  the  date  20.  June  1584. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Collier— in  Bibl.  Cat.  ii.  367,  ed.  1865— gives  the refult 
of  his  examination — while  it  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Heber — of  the  only  perfect  copy  of  this  intrinficly  worthlefs 
work.  lie  quotes  paffages  to  fhow  that  Puttenham  meant, 
though  he  does  not  name,  Soowthern  in  his  defcription,  at  p.  259, 
of  '  our  minion '   with  his  vice  of  Mingle-Mangle.     That  li 

the  cafe;  the  prefent  work  was  written  after  June  15S4. 

2.  There  is  at/,  206  of  fomeof  the  copies  of  the  original  edition, 
a  remarkable  fubftitution  of  one  paffage  for  another,  refpecVing 
the  Netherlanders.  We  have  reprinted  both  paffages  r  t  //.  252-3. 
This  fubftitution  tells  this  tale.  The  work  was  compofed  at  a 
time  when  the  Netherlanders  were  in  bad  odour;  when  indeci- 
Gon  marked  the  Queen's  counfel,  as  to  whether  the  long  peace 
fhould  be  broken  and  they  fliould  be  aflifted  in  the  war  againft 
Spain.  The  firft  paffage  is,  therefore,  ftrongly  anti-Dutch.  This 
would  accord  with  the  hiftory  of  1 5S5. 

But  the  work  came  to   the  prefs  about  March- April    15S9. 
Meanwhile,    the  Armada   had   been   defeated — the    Dutch 
proved  themfelves  worthy  confederates,   and  had   helped  much 
in  the  victory.    So  a  more  friendly  though  fomewhat  patronizing 
paffage  is  fubftituted  for  the  former  one — but  not  before  Come 
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ts  had  been  printed.     Thus,  we  obtain  from  tins  diverfity, 
evidence  as  to  the  original  compofltion  in  1585,  or  later. 

3.  In  one  of  the  cancelled  pages,  fa  p.  11S,  is  an  account  of 

r/'is, 
in  t!     I  nor's  palace  at  St.  Domingo.     This  city  was  taken 

by  Drake,  on  New  Y  's  Da  i-"  -.  and  his  great  Expedition 
returned  to  Portfmouth  on  the  20th  July  15S6.  Subfequent  to 
which  date,  we  mufl  place  our  Authors  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

4.  Sidney  is  called  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (he  was  knighted  8th 
fan.  15S3).  The  abfence  of  all  allufion  to  his  death  (17  Oct. 
1586)  or  magnificent  public  funeral  (16  Feb.  1587),  accords  with 
an  anterior  compofition  of  this  work. 

5.  The  correction  on  publication  in  1589,  as  to  events  and 
time,  is  fometimes  perfect ;  as  in  bringing  up  the  Queen's  rule  to 
'this  one  and  thirty  yeares  fpace  of  your  glorious  raigne  ;'*  fome- 
times imperfect  as  '  \Ye  ourfelues  haue  heretofore  giuen  fome  ex- 
ample by  our  Triumphals  written  in  honour  of  her  Maiefties  long 
peace  ;'t  a  paffage  evidently  written  in  the  time  of  that  peace. 

A  minute  and  exhauftive  analyfis  of  the  work,  tracing 
every  contemporary  allufion  to  its  date,  would  probably 
but  confirm  this  general  refult — that  it  was  written 
about  1585,  and  then  as,  with  but  few  corrections  and 
additions,  it  was  printed  in  15S9. 

The  occafion  of  the  work  appears  in  language,  which, 
confidering  that  great  Age,  and  the  great  Worthies 
and  Poets  then  living,  is  fomewhat  extraordinary. 

But  in  thefe  dayes  (although  fome  learned  Princes  may  take 
delight  in  Poets)  yet  vniuerfally  it  is  not  fo.  For  as  well  Poets 
as  Poefie  are  defpifed,  and  the  name  become,  of  honorable  in- 
famous, fubiect  to  fcorne  and  derifion,  and  rather  a  reproch  than 
a  prayfe  to  any  that  vfeth  it  :  for  commonly  who  fo  is  ftudious 
in  th'Arte  or  fhewes  him  felfe excellent  in  it,  they  call  him  in  dis- 
dayne  a  phantajlicall :  and  a  light  headed  or  phantafticall  man 
(by  conuerfion)  they  call  a  Poet.  J 

Peraduenture  in  this  iron  and  malitiousageof  ours,  Princes  are 
leffe  delighted  in  it  [the  Arte  of  Poefie]  being  ouer  earneftly  bent 
and  to  the  affaires  of  Empire  and  ambition.    .    .    . 

as,  it  is  hard  to  find  in  thefe  (laves  of  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
any  good  Mathematician,  or  excellent  Mu/itian,  or  notable  Philo- 
ir  e!s  a  cunning  Poet  :  becaufe  we  find  few  great  Princes 
much  delighted  in  the  fame  ftudies.  Now  alfo  of  fuch  among 
the  Nobilitie  or  gentrie  as  be  very  well  feene  in  many  laudable 
fciences,  and  efpecially  in  making  or  Poefie,  it  is  fo  come  to  paffe 
th  .t  they  haue  no  courage  to  write  and  if  they  haue,  yet  are  they 

>  /  60.  t  /.  61.  :/.  33- 
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loath  to  be  a  knowen  of  their  skill.  So  as  I  know  very  many 
notable  Gentlemen  in  the  Court  lhat  haue  written  commendably 
and  fuppreffed  it  agayne,  or  els  fufTred  it  to  be  publilht  with- 
out their  names  to  it  :  as  if  it  were  a  difcredit  for  a  <  lentleman, 
to  feeme  learned,  and  to  fhew  him  felfe  amorous  of  any  goi  id  Art.* 

And  in  her  Maiefties  time  that  now  is  are  fprong  vp  an  other 
crew  of  Courtly  makers  Noble  men  and  Gentlemen  of  her  Ma- 
iefties owne  feruauntes,  who  haue  written  excellently  well  as  it 
would  appeare  if  their  doings  could  he  found  out  and  made  pub- 
licise with  the  reft.t 

"Which  chiding,  flrangely  coming  from  an  anony- 
mous author, — containing  as  it  does  an  important 
teftimony,  both  as  to  an  anterior  literary  fecundity,  and 
to  the  mafs  of  contemporary  literature  which  never 
reached  the  printing-prefs — is  always  to  be  eflimated,  in 
confidering  the  earlier  Elizabethan  literature  of  Eng- 
land. 

Such  being  the  occafion,  the  Author  tells  us  of  the 
perfons  he  had  in  view  in  writing  this,  the  largefl  piece 
of  Poetical  Criticifm  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Firft  and  above  all :  he  writes  for  the  Queen's  own 
perfonal  information  and  pleafure :  whofe  portrait,  in 
all  her  glorious  attire,  adorns  the  original  edition,  and 
fpecirnens  of  whofe  poefie  will  be  found  at//.  243,  255. 

You  (Madame)  my  molt  Honored  and  Gracious  :  if  I  fhould 
feeme  to  offer  you  this  my  deuife  for  a  difcipline  and  not  a  de- 
lights 

So  haue  we  remembred  and  fet  forth  to  your  Maieftie  very 
briefly,  all  the  commended  formes  of  the  auncient  Poefie  .  .  . 
And  we'haue  purpofely  omitted  all  nice  or  fcholaftical  curiofities 
not  meete  for  your  Maiefties  contemplation  in  this  our  vulgar 
arte.§ 

Alfo  that  I  write  to  the  pleafure  of  a  Lady  and  a  moft  gratious 
Queene,  and  neither  to  Prieftes  nor  to  Prophetes  or  Philofo- 
phers.|| 

Next  he  wrote  for  the  Court. 

I  truft  they  will  beare  with  me  writing  in  the  vulgar  fpcach 
and  feeking  by  my  nouelties  to  fatisfie  not  the  fchoole  but  the 
Court.  IT 

Courtiers  for  whofe  inftruciion  this  trauaile  is  taken.  .  .  .  The 

authors  owne  purpofe,  which  is  to  make  of  a  rude  rimer,  a  learned 
and  a  Courtly  Poet.** 

*  />■  37-     -1/-75-      {/.  21.     §  /.  72.         \\p.  314.    f/.  172.      '*/.  i 
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B  chiefe  purpofe  herein  is  for  the  learning  oi  Ladies 

and  you  or  idle  Courtiers,  deGrous  to  become 

,1  in  their  owne  mother  tongue,  and  for  their  priuate  recrea- 

ke  now  and  then  ditties  of  pleafure.  .  .  .* 

ly  for  your  J.;i  lie-,  and   pretie  miftrefles  in  Court,  for 

pfe  learning  I  write.  + 

to  teache  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

to  know  their  nd  termes  appertaining  to  the  Art  J 

irtion  in  figure]  nlfo  fitted  for  the  pretie  amourets   in 

t  to  enlertaine  their  feruants  and  the  time  withall,  their  deli- 

[uiring  fome  commendable  exercife  to  keepe  them 

from  idlenefle.§ 

So  as  euery  furplufage  or  prepoflerous  placing  or  vndue  itera- 
tion or  darke  word,  or  doubtfull  fpeach  are  not  fo  narrowly  to  be 
in  a  large  poeme,  nor  fpecially  in  the  pretie  Poefies 
and  deuifes  of  Ladies,  and  gentlewoman  makers,  whom  we  would 
not  hauetoo  precife  l'oets  leafl.  with  their  flirewd  wits,  when  they 
were  maried  they  might  become  a  little  loo  phantafticall  wiues.  || 
Laflly,  he  tells  us. 

( >ur  intent  is  to  make  this  Art  vulgar  for  all  Englifh  mens  vfe.H 

Thus,  Queen,  Court,  Educated  if  it  might  not  be  the 
I  trned  as  well,  are  thofe  for  whofe  inflruction  and 
delight  in  The  Arte  of  EngliJJi  Poefie  this  work  was 
undertaken. 

What  was  then  his  purpofe  and  plan?     He  gives  us 

his  own  summary  of  it? 

(moft  excellent  Queene)  hauing  largely  faid  of  Poets  and 
Foefie,  and  about  what  matters  they  be  employed  :  then  of  all 
the  commended  fourmes  of  Poemes,  thirdly  of  metricall  propor- 
tions, fuch  as  do  appertaine  to  our  vulgar  arte  :  and  laft  of  all 
fet  forth  the  poetical]  ornament  con  filling  chiefly  in  the  beautie  and 
gallantneiTe  of  his  language  and  ftile,  and  fo  haue  apparelled  him 
ir  feeming,  in  all  his  gorgious  habilliments,  and  pulling  him 
full  from  the  carte  to  the  fchoole,  and  from  thence  to  the  Court, 
and  preferred  him  to  your  Maiefties  feruice,  in  that  place  of  great 
honour  and  magnificence  to  geue  enterteinment  to  Princes,  Ladies 
of  honour,  Gentlewomen  and  Gentlemen,  and  by  his  many 
moo  kill,  to  ferae  the  many  humors  of  men  thither  haunt- 

ing and  rcforting,  fome  by  way  of  folace,  fome  of  ferious  aduife, 
and  in  matters  afwell  profitable  as  pleafant  and  honeft.** 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  intention  of  the 
book,  its  execution  is  too  large  a  fubject  for  confeder- 
ation here.     A  few  points  may  be  fimply  glanced  at. 

*  a  i7o.  t  /.  1S4.  :  /.  180.  §  /.  104.  11  /.  256. 

H  p.  40-  **  /•  3°4- 
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The  work  is  not  exclufively  confined  to  Englifli 
Poefie.  The  Firft  of  the  three  bookes  givesalfo  the  the* >ry 

of  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  of  Poetry.  The  Second 
defcribes  the  ancient  Claffic  Poetry;  reports,  and  ap- 
parently introduces  into  our  literature,  the  Tartarian 
and  Perfian  forms  of  verfe,  afterwards  fo  falhionable  ; 
and  difcuffes  the  application  of  Greek  and  Latin  metri- 
cal 'numerofitie'  to  Englifli  poetry.  The  Third  book 
explains  the  then  theory  of  Punctuation;  has  a  long 
chapter  on  Language  :  deals  with  the  figures  of  Rhetoric 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Poetry  proper  :  and  has  fome  forty 
pages  on  a  ieemingly  foreign  fubject,  Decorum;  by 
which  we  are  to  underftand  not  only  Courtly  manners, 
but  alfo  apt  and  felicitous  expreffion  of  thought,  and  ap- 
propriatenefsof  drefs  and  conduct  to  our  condition  in  life. 

That  chapter  Of  Language,  and  the  manycriticifms  on 
'  words'  fcattered  through  the  book  are  moil  interesting. 
Our  Author  was  the  Archbifhop  Trench  of  his  age.  It 
is  important  in  the  hiflory  of  the  growth  of  our  Tongue, 
to  fee  him  fixing  Englifli,  as  '  the  vfuall  fpeach  of  the 
Court,  and  the  fhires  lying  about  London  within  fixty 
miles,  and  not  much  above;'  defending  the  introduction 
by  himfelf  or  others,  into  our  language,  of  fuch  words 
as  Imprcf/ion,  Scientific,  Major-domo,  Politician,  Couducl, 
Idiom,  Significative  ;*  to  liften  to  his  explanations  of  fuch 
words  as  Pelf,  Moppe  or  of  fuch  proverbs  as  Totneffe  is 
turned  French,  Skarborozo  warning,  and  the  like.  A  man 
who  could  patiently  tranfpofe  a  fingle  fentence  five 
hundred  times  in  fearch  of  an  Anagram  on  his  Sove- 
reign's name;  would eafily  delight  in  the  refined  fubtilties 
of  meaning  which  are  enfhrined  in  words. 

A  word  of  common  occurrence  in  the  book — I'ulgar, 
muft  oftentimes  be  ftripped  of  its  modern  acceptation. 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  as  we  ufe  it  now,  for  low,  common: 
but  often  it  refers  to  the  then  current  theory  of  lan- 
guages. People  fuppofed  that  from  the  three  ancient 
and  dead  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  all 
modern  Continental  languages  were  derived.     They 

*  The  words  quoted  in  his   self-criticism  will   be   found  in   the  opening 
chapters  of  the  first  Book. 
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gave  to  thefe  national  living  languages  the  common 
name  of  '  vulgar  tongues.'  So  in  many  inflances  herein, 
vulgar  Hands  for  native  ox  national  \  e.  g.  our  vulgar  art, 
may  be  read  <<m  national  ait,  or  fometimes  (imply,  our 
vulgar  is  equivalent  to  our  native  tongue. 

It  would  be  great  injuflice  to  overpafs  the  clear  ftyle 
of  the  book.  Confidering  the  nature  of  the  fubj 
and  that  the  Author  was  writing  for  Ladies;  great  (kill  is 
fhown  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  book  into  many  chap- 
ters; and  in  his  perfect  affluence  of  example,  illuflration, 
and  anecdote  to  folace  their  '  minds  with  mirth  after  all 
thefe  fcholaftical  preceptes  which  can  not  but  bring 
with  them  (fpecially  to"  Courtiers)  much  tedioufneffe' ; 
while  a  merry  twinkling  wit  is  conflantly  peeping 
out,  as  in  his  debating  '  I  cannot  well  lay  whether  a 
man  vie  to  kilTe  before  hee  take  his  leaue,  or  take  his 
leaue  before  he  kiffe,  or  that  it  lie  all  one  bufinefs.' 

Another  characteriftic  is  his  difpaflionate  judgement. 
His  condemnation  of  his  own  productions  is  without  a 
qualm  ;  and  his  praife  of  others'  poetry  is  equally  un- 
qualified :  juft  as  either  appear  to  him  to  neglect  or 
conform  to  the  principles  of  his  Arte. 

There  yet  remains  a  great  queflion.  Who  was  the 
Author? 

A  large  number  of  tantalizing  felf-allufions  occur  in 
the  book.  No  lefs  than  twelve  of  the  writer's  previous 
works,  not  counting  (lighter  pieces,  are  either  referred 
to,  described,  or  quoted  in  it ;  and  fome  of  them  in  a 
way,  only  confident  with  their  antecedent  circulation  in 
MS.  Of  all  thefe  works,  there  has  come  down  to  us, 
but  a  late  and  imperfect  copy  of  one, — Partheniades : 
and  that  copy,  in  accordance  with  the  perfectly  fuc- 
cefsful  reticence,  has  not  the  author's  name  on  it. 

We  learn  from  The  Arte  of  Englijh  Pocjk  that  it  was 
written  by  an  Englishman,  born  about  1532  ;  that  he 
was  one  of  children  in  the  Nurfery,  and  he  calls  his 
nurfe,  'the  old  gentlewoman';  that  in  due  time  he 
became  a  Scholar  at  Oxford  ;  that  in  his  younger  days 
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he  gave  himfelf  up  to  Poefie  ;    that  at  eighteen  he 
'made  an   Eglogue   entitled  Elpine  to  Edward   VI; 
that  yet  in  his  youth  he  was  brought  up  in  Foreign 
Courts  and  knew  them  better  than  he  did  the  Ensdilh 

O 

one  ;  that  he  could  fay  'I  my  felfe  hauing  feene  the 
Courts  of  Fraunce,  Spaine,  Italic,  and  that  of  the  Em- 
pire, with  many  inferiour  Courts ;'  that  by  early  ftudies, 
riper  training,  and  foreign  fociety  he  was  at  home  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  well  skilled  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanifh  ;  well  read  in  hiflory,  efpecially  that  of  his  own 
time ;  of  great  acquaintance  with  our  national  litera- 
ture ;  and  taking  an  efpecial  delight  in  Englifh  poefy. 

Further  he  was  fome  time  on  the  Continent  between 
1560-1570  :  and  in  1579  prefented  his  Partheniades  as 
a  New  Year's  gift  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Finally,  approaching  fixty  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the 
prefent  work  for  his  Sovereign's  delight  and  inflruction. 
Who  is  this  high-born,  high  bred,  highly  cultivated, 
courtly  Crichton  ? 

Can  he  be  George  Puttenham,  of  whofe  exiilence 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  whofe  name  is  firft  poflibly  affo- 
ciated  in  print  with  this  work  fo  late  as  1614,  in  William 
Carew'spaper  On  thci  'xcellencie  oftheEngliJJi  tongue,  in  the 
fecond  edition  of  Camden's  Remaines.  It  is  an  aggra- 
vation, that  gleaning  as  much  as  we  do  of  our  Author, 
we  know  fo  little  otherwife  of  Puttenham's  life :  that 
we  have  no  elements  to  combine  with  the  above  facts. 

Our  purpofe  is  not  to  difpoflefs  Puttenham  of  the 
authorfhip,  as  to  contrail  the  abundant  felf-allufion  in 
the  work,  with  the  weak  external  evidence  in  his  fa- 
vour. It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  exhumation  of  old 
documents  fo  conftantly  going  on,  all  or  at  leaft  fome 
of  our  Author's  works  may  be  difcovered  :  or  if  that 
be  too  great  a  hope,  that  evidence,  decilive  and  final, 
may  turn  up,  as  to  whether  among  the  good  writers, 
either  in  profe  or  verfe,  of  our  Country  can  be  en- 
roiled  the  name  of  George  Puttenham  :  whether  it  is 
to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  original  and  clever 
book  on  Poetry,  Rhetoric,  and  Good  Manners. 


Personal  Recollections,  tec. 

of  the 

AUTHOR 

in  the  present  work . 


*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 

The  indications  of  lime  are  so  rarely  given,  that  the  order  is  often  simply 
azard :  and  the  whole  collection  is  but  tentative. 

1509.    9pr.  22.    ft>cnnj  YILZ.  succcrts  to  the  thronr. 

1*1529.  With  reference  to  the  story  at/.  277,  Professor  J.  S.  Brewer, 

it  authority  as  to  this  period,  writes  to  me  :  ''The  Ambas- 
r  referred  to  can  be  no  other  than  Dr.   Lee,  afterwards 
Archbp.  of  York,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Erasmus.     He 
was  ambassador  in  Spain  from  1525  until  the  Emperor  left  for 
It   1\  at  the  commencement  of  1530.     During  the  year  1529, 
he  was  called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  the  Emperor  for  the 
le  took  in  supporting  Catherine,  and  practising  with  the 
to  prevent  the  king's  divorce.     It  was  apparently  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
anecdote  occurred.      It  is  clear  from  various  indications  in 
letter,  that  he  was  not  an  exact  Spanish  or  French  scho- 
lar.     In  general  the  interviews  between  Charles  and  the  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  were  carried  on  in  French."] 
"1532.  Probable  date  of  the  Author's  birth. 

'  My  mother  had  an  old  woman  in  her  nurserie,  who  in  the 
winter  nights  would  put  vs  forth  many  prety  ridles.  .  .  'I  he 
good  gentlewoman  would  tell  vs  that  were  children  .  .  .  .' 
Pp.  198,  199. 

'  When  1  was  a  scholler  at  Oxford.'    /.  219. 
'  It  [Poesie]  was  but  the  studie  of  my  yonger  yeares  in  which 
vanitie  raigned.'    /.  314. 

'  I  haue  set  you  down  two  little  ditties  which  our  selues  in 
our  younger  yeares  played  vpon  the  [figure  o(\hc]Aniistrop/ie. 
I  'pen  the  in  ict able  loue  0/  a  I. 

Vpon  the  meritorious  /cue  of  Christ  our  Sauiour' 
pp.  208,  209. 

[John   Everaerts,  also  called  Secumd&S  Nicolaius  [b. 

iv.  1511.  at  the  Hague  ;  d.  8  Oct.  1536,  at  Tournay]  was 

one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  Renaissance.     His  works — all  of 

them  in  Latin — were  not  published  till  after  his  death.     His  19 

poems,  called  '  Kisses,'  Basia,  were  first  published  at  Leyden 

in  1539.      A  collection  of  his  works  appeared  at  Utrecht  in 

'539 ••»'■  I54Ii  and  again  at  Paris  in  1582  :  in  which  among  his  book  of 

poems,  entituled  Sylvce  are  the  Epithaiamium  referred  to  at 

;   and   'The  Palace   of  -Money,'   Regia  Pecunia,    the 

graphic  copy  of  which  is  in  Harl.  MS.  4935,  in  the  British 

Museum.     Secundus  wrote  Elegies,   Odes,   Epigrams,   &c. ; 

and  among  olhcp.    '  A   Monody  on  the  death  of  S:j-  Thomas 

More. 'J 


Tersonal  Recollections  of  the  Author.  ir 

1547.    3an.  28.    Etoroart  YJt.  comes  to  the  throne. 

*I550.  act.  18.  '  Also  in  our  Eglogue  intituled  Elpine,  which  we  made  being 
but  eighteene  yeares  old,  to  King  Ed-ward  the  sixt  a  Prince 
of  great  hope.'  /.  1S0.  [This  fixes  the  author's  birth  between 
1529-1=  5.  Taking  a  mean  date,  he  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  born  within  a  year,  either  way,  of  15  ,2.] 

'  Specially  in  the  Courtiers  of  forraine  countreyes,  where  in 
my  youth  I  was  brought  vp,  and  very  well  obserued  their 
maner  of  life  and  conuersation,  fur  of  mine  owne  country  I 
haue  not  made  so  great  experience.'    p.  308. 

'  I  my  selfe  hauing  seene  the  Courts  of  Fraunce,  Spaine, 
Italie,  and  that  of  the  Empire,  with  many  inferior  Courts.' 

•A  2~7\ 

'  Being  in  Italy  conuersant  with  a  certain  gentleman,  who 

had  long  trauailed  the  Orientall  parts  of  the  world,  and  scene 

the  Courts  of  the  great  Princes  of  China  and  Tartaric'  p.  104. 

His  foreign  travels  are  referred  to  at//.  216,  278,  279,  306. 

1553.    3uId  6.    fHarn  succeeds  to  the  croton. 

1553.  Oct.  5.  Parliament  meets.     By  the  first  Motion  and  Nomination  of 

(Thursday.^  Mr.  Treasurer  of  the  Queen's  House,  the  Worshipful  .Mr. 
John  Pollard,  Esq.  [who  sat  for  Oxfordshire  not  Yorkshire. 
Willis's  Notitia  Pari.  P.  n.  Hi.  29,  Ed.  1750]  excellent  in  the 
Laws  of  this  Realm,  was  elected  speaker.  Commons  Journals. 
i.  27. 

1553.  Oct.  9.  On  Monday  afternoon,   Mr.   Speaker  made  an   excellent 

Oration  before  the  Queen's  Highness  sitting  in  the  Royal 
Seat  in  the  Parliament  Chamber ;  all  the  Nobles  and  Com- 
mons assembled.    Idem.    Seep.  151. 

1558.    #ofc  17.    ISUjafcrtfj  begins  to  reign. 

1559-1567.  Margaret,  DucJiess  of  Parma,  Rege?it  of  the  Xetherlands. 

[  ?  ]  Our  author  '  is  a  beholder  of  the  feast'  given  by  the  Regent 

at  Brussels  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  '  passing  from  England 

towards  Italie  by  her  Maiesties  licence.'    p.  278. 
1560-1574.  Charles  IX.  King  of  France. 

[  J  ]  '  In  the  time  of  C/iarles  the  ninth  French  king,  I  being  at  the 

Spaw  waters,  there  lay  a  Marshall  of  Fraunce  called  Monsieur 

de  Sipier  [who  apparently  dies  there].    /.  285. 
[  ?  ]     .  'Or  else  be  locked  into  the  Church  by  the  Sexten  as  I  my 

selfe  was  once  serued  reading  an  Epitaph  in  a  certain  cathe- 

drall  Church  of  England.'    p.  71. 
[  ?  ]  The  Golden  Knight  and  the  Knight  called  Saint  Sunday; 

both  living  when  our  Author  wrote,    p.  291. 
[  ?  ]  '  Quoth  the  Iudge  [apparently  dead  at  the  time  of  writing] 

what  neede  of  such  eloquent  termes  [as  violent  persuasions]  in 

this  place  V    p.  153. 
[At//.  160-178  of  Cott.  MS.  Vespasian  E.  vm.,  written  in 

a  small  hand,  is  a  copy  of  17  poems,  which  were  printed  by 

Mr.   Haslewood  in  his  edition  of  the  present  work  in  1811. 

The  first  is  headed — 

Tlie  principall  addresse  in  nature  of  a  netv  years  gifte, 

seeminge  therebye  the  author  intended  Jiot  to  have  his  name 

knovime. 
These  poems  are  the  Partlieniades  of  our  author.     The 

somewhat  modern  copy  is  apparently  imperfect :  as  the  15th 

in  its  order  is  quoted  as  the  20th,  and  the  16th  as  the  18th. 

The  following  are  also  quoted  —  the  2d,  6th.   7th,  8th,  and 

12th.      Three  poems  at  least  are  therefore  omitted,   besides 


i2         Personal  rm    Author. 

some  transposition  n  the  copy.       In  the  last 

;         are  these  lines,  which  fix  the  date  at  i  Jan.  1579: — 

•  ire  agon, 
i.ion, 
\\  i  rule  and  raygne, 

Empressc  and  Que  1  l.rittrayne.'] 

1579.  Jan.  1.         Our  1  these  Partheniades  to  the  Queen. 

1558-1579,  Air.  Sil  J.  Throgmorton's  tenure  of  the 

or  of  the  Ju>tice  of  the  County  lJalatine  of  Chester.     G. 

1559-1564.  Ormerod,  Hist,  of  Chester,  i.  59,   1819,  states  it  to  be  from 

1558-1579.  In  Chetham  Misc.  ii.  30,  1S56,  it  is  stated  to  be 
only  from  1559-1564.  Probably  the  firmer  is  more  correct. 
Our  author  wrote  the  K  E]  itaph.     See  p.  189. 

[  ?  ]  'I  haue  scene  forraine  1  ursin  the  Qucenes  pres- 

ence, laugh  so  dissolutely  at  some  rare  pastime  or  sport  that 
hath  been  made  there.    ...'/>.  297. 
[  ':  ]  'cant  Bendlowes    saying  on   the   Queen's  progress  in 

Huntingdonshire.'    /.  266. 

1579.  Feb.  28.  Bacon  dies.     See  p.  152. 

1580.  Feb.  25.       Henry.  Earl  of  Arundel,  die-.     Seep.  278. 
1584.  June  20.       Date  of  John  Soowthern's  Pandora.     See  p.  3. 

The  author's  other  works  anterior  to  the  composition  of  this  one  : — 

Prose. 

'  And  whereof  it  first  proceeded  and  grew,  .  .  .  appcarcth  more  at  large 
in  our  f  lerotekni.'    p.  AS. 

'  We  our  seines  who  compiled  this  treatise  haue  written  for  pleasure  a  litle 
brief  Romance  or  historical!  ditty  in  the  English  tong  of  the  Isle  of  great 
Britainc  in  short  and  long  mectres '    / 

'Of  all  which  matters,  we  haue  more  largely  spoken  in  our  bookes  of  the 
origina's  and  pedigree  uf  the  English  long.'    /.  156. 

'  Our  booke  which  we  haue  written  de  Decoro.'    p.  283. 

:  RV. 

'An  hympne  written  by  vs  to  the  Queenes  Maiestie  entitled  (Miuerui  ' 
.     .     .     Quoted  at  /.  244 

'  Our  Comedie  entitutled  Giitccocratia.'     Described,/.  [46. 

'  Our  Enterlude  entitutled  Lnstie  London.'     Quoted.  //.  183,  208. 

'Our  Enterlude  called  The  ]\'o\o\er.'     Quoted,//.  212,  233. 

'  In  a  worke  of  ours  entitutled  J'hilo  Calia,  where  we  entreat  of  the  loues 
betwene  prince  Pliilo  and  Lady  Calia.     /.  256.     Qui  •.<  d  at/.  110. 

'  Our  Triuntphals  written  in  honour  of  her  Maiesties  long  peace.'    /.  61. 

Th  _   entry  appears  in  the   Register  of  the  Sta- 

tioners' Company: — 
1588.  Nov.  9.        ix.  of  No.      1  ho.  Orwyn.     Allowed  unto  him  to  prynte  etc. 
Arte  of  Englishe  I'oesie  in    1  ':es.  the  first  of 

I  and  Poesye,  the  second  of  Proportion,  and  the  third 
of  Ornaments.  vjd. 

[This  important  work  appeared   in    1859,    "Printed   by 
lard  Field,  dwelling  in  the  Black-Friars,  neere  Ludgate, 
where  h  the  business,  to  which  he  had 

succeeded  from  marrying  Vautrollier's  daughter.  The 
authorship  of  the  volume  isdoubtful,  no  name  appearing  in  any 
part  of  the  more  than  25oqu..i  although  the  writer 

over  and  over  again  mentions  and  quotes  his  own  poems, 
and  treats  of  the  compositions  of  nearly  all  the  writers  of  the 
day  — "J.  J'.  Collier  in  '  Notes  and  Queries'  2d  S.,  xii.  143.] 


Personal  Recollections  of  the  Author.  13 

A  second  entry  occurs  in  the  Stationers'  Co.'s  Registers  : 
1539.   Feb.  3.  Rich.    Feild.       Tkart  of  English  Poesit 

entred  1  Irwin's  copie,  and  is  by  his  consent  now 

put  over  to  Rich.  Field.  vjd, 

for  the  entry  to  Orwin,  (  ib  i\  :  the  imprint  of  the 
edition,  4to,  1589,  is  "  \i  I  -  idon,  printed  by  Richard 
i  ,   Id,  dwelling  in  the   Bl         I       1  s,  neere   I  and 

OrwinWoes  not  appear  I  1  I  any  interest  in  the  work. 

Field,  as  already  staled,  was  from   Strati  \  >   in,  and 

was    the    typographer,    empl  ire    for    his 

Venus  and  Adonis,  159;,,  and  Lucrece,  1504  ;  and  by  Spen- 
ser for  the  edit,  of  The  Faerie  Queen,  in  1596.    J.  P.  Collier. 
Idem  p.  243.  I 
May  28.  Date   of  the   printer's   dedication   of  the   book  to   Lord 

Burghley,  see  p.  18. 
*June.  The  book  published. 

1  Sir  John  Harincton,  in   his  Preface  to  Orlando  Furioso,m  English 
Heriocal  verses.     London,  fol.  1591  :  thus  refers  to  our  Author  ;  and  c  m 
verts  his  opinion  as  to  translators  being  no  Poets. 

Neither  do  I  suppose  it  to  be  greatly  behoofull  for  this  purpose,  to  trouble 
you  with  the  curious  definitions  of  a  Poet  and  Poesie,  and  with  the  subtill 
distinctions  of  their  sundrie  kinds ;  nor  to  dispute  how  high  and  supernatural 
the  name  of  a  maker  is,  so  christened  in  English  by  that  vnknowne  ( rodfather, 
that  this  last  yeare  saue  one,  viz.  1589.  set  forth  a  booke  called  the  Arte  of 
English  Poetrie  :  and  least  of  all  do  I  purpose  to  bestow  any  long  time  to 
argue,  whether  Plato,  Zenophon,  and  Eraimus,  writing  fictions  and  Dia- 
I  'gues  in  prose,  may  iustly  be  called  Poets,  or  whether  Lncan  writii 
in  verse  be  an  historiographer,  or  whether  Mayster Faire  translating  Virgil, 
Mayster  Golding translating  Ouids  metamorphosis,  and  my  selfe  in  this  worke 
that  you  see,  be  any  more  then  versifiers,  as  the  same  Ignoto  termeth  all 
transl.it'  irs  :  for  as  for  all,  or  the  most  part  of  such  questions,  I  will  refer  you 
to  Sir  rhilip  Sidneys  Apologie  [in  .1/6".  but  not  printed  •when  Harington 
thus  quotes  it.  It  was  first  published  in  1595],  who  doth  handle  them  right 
learnedly,  or  to  the  forenamed  treatise  where  they  are  discoursed  more 
largely,  and  where,  as  it  were  a  whole  receit  of  Poetrie  is  prescribed,  with  so 
manie  new  figures,  as  would  put  me  in  great  hope  in  this  age  to  come,  would 
breed  manie  excellent  Poets  ;  saue  for  one  observation  that  I  gather  out  of 
the  verie  same  book.  For  though  the  poore  gentleman  Iaboreth  greatly  to 
proue,  or  rather  to  make  Poetrie  an  art,  and  reciteth  as  you  may  see  in  the 
plural  number,  some  pluralities  of  patterns,  and  parcels  of  his  owne  Poetrie, 
with  diuers  pieces  of  Partheniads  and  hynmes  111  praise  of  the  most  prais- 
worthy  ;  yet  whatsoeuer  he  would  proue  by  all  these,  sure  in  my  poore  opinion 
he  doth  proue  nothing  more  plainly,  then  that  which  M.  Sidney  and  all  the 
learneder  sort  that  haue  written  of  it,  do  pronounce,  namely  that  it  is  a  gift 
and  not  an  art,  I  say  he  proueth  it,  because  making  himselfe  and  so  manic 
others  so  cunning  in  the  art,  yet  he  shew-eth  himselfe  so  slender  a  gift  in  it  ; 
deseruing  to  be  commended  as  Martiall  praiscth  one  that  he  compares  to 
Tully. 

Cartniua  quod  set  ibis  et  Apolline  nulla 
Laudari  debes,  hoc  Ciceronis  habes. 

2  Mr.  Haslewood  \Cens.  Lit.  ii.  40.  Ed.  1809]  wa-  i,  that  FRANCIS 

Meres,  M.A.,  derived  from  the  present  work  (and  especially  Ilk.  I.  Chap. 
31  the  greater  portion  of  his  Comparative  discourse  0/ our  English  Poets, 
with  the  Greeke,  Latino  and  Italian  Poets,  at  //.  279-287  of  his  '  Palladis 
Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,'  1598:  and  that  \V.  VAUGHAN,  M.A.,  in  The  Golden 
Grove,  2d  Ed.  1608  ;  in  Chap.  44,  Book  In.  Oj  Poetry,  and  the  excellencie 
t/iereof:  and  Henry  Peach  a.m.  M.A.,  in  The  Compleat  Gentleman,  1622; 
in  Chap.  10  Of  Poetrie,  pp.  78-9C;  also  borrowed  unacknowledged  informa- 
tion from  the  present  work. 


Evidence  in  favour  of 
c.  EO  RG  E     PUTTEN  HAM 

being  the  Author  of  this  book. 

vi532.  Approximate  date  of  birth  of  the  Aul 

["•534  or  **535-         ^'r  T.  in  his  dedication  of  The  Education  or 

bringing*  vf  of  children,  I  15.55  '  to  his  only  entirely 

beloued  sj  ter  M  u  tret  Puttenham,'  writes,  'I  therefore 
in  tymes  vacant  from  busynes  and  other  more  serious 
study,  :i  it  were  for  my  solace  and  recreation,  have  trans- 
lated for  you  this  lytell  treati  i  the  Education  of 
chyldren,  and  made  by  Plutarch  the  excellent  philosopher 
and  may  tnd  noble  of  all  Em- 
perours.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  only  suffice  me,  if  I  by  this  littel 
labour  I  may  cause  you  inyn  entirely  beloued  systcr  to  folowe 
theintenteofPlutarche, in  bryngingeand  inducynge  my  litell 
neuewes  into  the  trayne  and  rule  of  vcrtue,  whereby  they 
shrill  fynallye  attayne  to  honour  (god  so  disposynge]  to  the  in- 
unable  comforte  of  theyr  naturall  parents,  and  other 
tiieyr  louynge  friendes:  and  moste  specially  to  the  high 
pleasure  of  god,  commoditye  and  profile  of  theyr  countray. 
Thus  hartily  tare  ye  well,  and  kepe  with  you  this  token  of 
my  tender  loue  to  you,  winch  with  the  vcrtue  and  toward- 
nes  of  your  children  shall  be  continually  augmented.  From 
London  the.  xxvii.  day  of  Novembre'  L'-'i 534  or  1535.] 

_;•  and  Richard  Puttenham  be  these  '  neuewes' 
of  Sir  T.  Elyot,  for  whom  he  wrote  this  book  :  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Sir  Thomas'  'only'  entirely  beloued  systcr  Margaret, 

married  to Puttenham  ':} 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Register  of  the  Sta- 
tioner's Comp 
1588,  Nov.  9.  ix.  of  No.    Tho.  Orwyn.    Allowed  unto  him  to  prynte  etc. 

The  Arte  of  Englishe  Poesie in  Three  Bookes,  the  first  oj 
Poets  and  Poesye,  the  second  of  Proportion,  and  the  . 
of  Oma  tneute.  ijd. 

[The  most  plausible  claim  [to  the  authorship]  is  that  of  George  Puttenham, 
who  had  a  brother  one  of  the  Queen's  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  named  Richard 
Puttenham,  who  was  buried  at  St.  Clement  Darn  ;,  on  2d  July  1601.  There  is 
extant,  under  the  date  of  8  Feb.  1584-5,  an  order  from  the  Lords  of  the  (Jueen's 
Council  in  the  following  form,  which  we  give  because  it  has  hitherto  been 
passed  over,  and  because  it  refers  to  a  man  of  so  much  literary  distinction  : — 
"  The  Order  of  the  Lords.  —Whereas  Georee  Puttenham,  gent.,  hath  been 
a  long  sutor  to  her  Ma*1"  and  us  to  1  :nsed  to  the  value  of  one  thou- 

sand pounds,  as  well  in  respect  that  he  did  incurre  so  much  loss  in  obeying  her 
Maw  commaundement,  as  for  otlier  causes  conteyned  in  a  scedule  and  order 
wherunto  wee  have  sett  to  our  hands.  Now,  at  his  humble  sute  and  request 
we  (having  considered  the  equitie  of  the  cause,  and  being  desi:  ie  the 

ood  aid  and  furtherance  in  his  said  sute  in  respect  of  his  obedi- 
ence) have  ordered  and  so  require  that  Mr.  Secretarie  in  our  name  (and  for 
the  cm  her  Ma*1*  the  humble  sute  of  the  said  sup- 

pliant with  this  recomendation  from  us;  and  that  her  .Ma'-°  may  be  pleased 
!■>  rest  satisfied  with  our  opinion  in  the  equitie  of  the  can 

'1  ho    Bruml  y,  Robert  Leycester, 

II.  H  Burley,  C.  Howard, 

i'tes.' 

By  a  long  explanatorj  paper  annexed,  it  appears  that  the  dispute  was  be- 
tween 1  and  his  brother  Richard.    From  the  Book  of  Decrees 

of  the  Court  of  Requests,  we  learn  that  in  28  F.liz.,  Richard  Puttenham  was 
in  most  distressed  circumstances,  having  been  four  years  in  prison,  and  having 
had  to  maintain  'a  proud  stubborn  woman,  his  wife,  in  unbridled  liberty:' 
he  was  thus  worth  no  more  than  '  the  simple  garment  on  his  hack.'  These 
particulars  are  as  new  as  they  are  curious,  and  are  derived  from  the  original 
documents   -Mr.  7.  P.  Collier,  in  Notes  and  {  udS.  \ii.  143.] 
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[Mr.  Haslewood  in  Ancient  Critical  Essays,  i,  ill.       .  gives  (lie  fol- 
lowing informathm  : — "In  the-  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury  there 
nuncupative  will  dated  the  first  of  September,  1500,  ?  Puteii/iai 

London,  Esquire,  and  piobably  our  author,  whereby,  "  First  and  principallie 

he  bequathed  his  soull  vnto  Almighte  God,  and   ! 

christian  buriall.    Item,  hegaue  and  bequeathed  vnto  M  irye  Symes,  wyd 

his  servant,  as  well  for  the  good  service  she  did  him  as  alsoe  for  the  money 
which  she  had  laid  forth  for  him,  all  and  singular,  hi 

plate,  redie  money,  lynnen,  wollen,  brasse,  peuter,  hills, 

bonds,  obligations,  and  all  other  his  goodes  and  debts  whatsoeuer,  du 
owinge  vnto  him.     Alsoe  his  goods  moueable  or  vnmoueal  le,  of  what  kind 
nature  qualitie  or  condicion,  and  in  whose  hands  custodye  or]  theye 

then  were  in,  or  remained,  as  well  within  his  <I . ■  -  h  >wse  as  in  anie  other 

place  or  places  within  the  realme  of  England.  In  the  presence  of  Sebastian 
Archibould,  scrivener:  James  Clerke.  William  Johnson,  and  diners  others." 
The  probate  act  describes  the  defunct  of  Saint  Bridgett's,  in  Fleet  Sti 
London,  Esq.  There  was  also  a  Richard  Puttenham,  Esquire,  whose  will 
accords  with  the  above  as  a  scrivener's  form,  dated  16  Oct.  1597,  he  1 
"prisoner  in  her  Majesty's  Bench:"  bequeaths  all  his  property  to  his  "verily 
reported  and  reputed  daughter  Katherine  Puttenham."  Considering  the 
tenor  of  both  Wills,  the  want  of  descendants  of  the  name  of  Puttenham  is  no 
longer  extraordinary."] 

[Harl.  MS.  831  is  a  clearly  written  copy,  apparently  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  entitled — 

An  apologie,  or  true  defens  of  her  Maiesties  honorable  and  good  renowne 
against  all  such  who  haue  sought  or  shall  seek  to  blemish  the  same,  with 
any  iniustice,  crueltie,  or  other  unprincely  behaviour  in  an\  t  her 

Maiesties  proceedings  against  the  late  Scotish  Queene,  J!e  it  for  her  first 
surprince,  imprisonment,  process  attayneder  or  death. 

By  very  firme  reasons,  authorities  and  examples,  proveing  that  her  Maiestie 
hath  done  nothing  in  the  said  action  against  the  rules  of  honor  or  amies  or 
otherwise,  not  warrantable  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  man. 

Written  by  George  Puttenham  to  the  seruice  of  her  Maiestie  and  for  large 
satisfaction  of  all  such  persons  both  princely  and  private,  who  by  ignorance 
of  the  case,  or  partiallitie  of  mind  shall  happen  to  be  irresolute  and  not  well 
satisfyed  in  the  said  cause.] 

1.  William  Camden,  in  his  Rcmaines  of  a  Greater  Worke,  concerning 
Britaine,  <S-°<r.,  London,  1605,  thus  commences  the  section  of  Poems:— 

'Of  the  dignity  of  Poetry  much  hath  beene  said  by  the  worthy  Sir  Phi- 
lip/1 Sidney,  and  by  the  gentleman  which  proued  that  Poets  were  the 
Politicians,  the  first  Philosophers,  the  first  Historiographers.'     Appar 
Camden  did  riot  know  who  that  gentleman  was. 

2.  Edmund  Bolton  left  behind  him  a  MS.  entitled  Hypcixritiea,  a  Rule 
°f  Judgement  Jor  writing  or  rending  our  history's,  in  four  addresses  :  the 
last  of  which  is  entitled  Prime  Gardens  Jor  gathering  English',  according 
to  the  true  gage  or  standard  oj  the  .  about  15  01 

address — though  not  published  till  1722  by  A.  Hall — was  1  lly  written 

in  the  reign  of  James  L,  probably  about  1620,  not  1610,  as  A.  aWoodth  1 
The  year  1605  should  probably  be  associated  with  the  following  remark  : — 

'  Q.  Elizabeth's  versjs,  those  which  I  have  seen  and  read,  some  exst  int  in 
the  elegant,  witty  and  artificial  Book  of  the  Art  oj  English  Poetry,  (the  Work 
as  the  Fame  is)  of  one  of  her  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  Puttenham,  are  Princely, 
as  her  prose.' — Sect  i~'.,f>.  236,  ed.  1722. 

This  is  the  earliest  trace  at  present  of  Puttenham' s  name  being  associated 
with  The  A  rte  oj English  Poesie. 

3.  In  1614,  the  second  edition  of  Camden's  '  Remaines,  Reviewed,  corrected 
and  increased,'  appeared.      It  contained  a  pap   r  <>\  ten  pages  on  i'/ie  J; 
lencie  0/  the  English  tongue,  by  7i[ichard]  Cfarew]  oJ\6l.\  A  ,  Es- 
quire, to  W [illiam]  C[amden]. 

Cakew,  at  /.  42,  says,  '  And  in  a  word,  to  close  vp  these  proofs  of  our  copi- 
ousnesse,  looke  into  our  Imitations  of  all  I  lorded  by  any 

other  language,  and  you  shall  finde  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Master  Putten- 
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ter  Stainhurst  and  diners  more  hnnc  made  vse  how  furre  wee  .ire 
wiili"  ibilitic  in  that  bchalfe' — .1 

ttenham  1 
This  is  all  the  y  of  cither  Elizabeth  or  James. 

A.  a  Wood,  following  Bolton,  gives  the  following  very  short  account  of  Put- 

t        un:     A  worth)  Dyer's]  contemporary,  called 

nham,  one  1  qu.  Elizabeth,  who,  according 

-J.  w.is  author  of  The  Art  of  English  Poesie,  accounted  in  its  time  an 
it,  witty,  and  artifii  -  le  by 

th,  extant  :   but  whether  this  Puttenham  was  bred  in  Uxon  I  can- 
not yet  tell.     A  tit.  Oxon.  i.  742.  Ed.  1 !  1 
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1  1589.  London.      Etlitia prince f>s :  see  title  on  opposite  page.     This  edition 

1  vol.  4to.     has  become  very  scarce.     Messrs.  Willis  and  Sotheran.  in 

Bibliotheca  Curiosn,  1S67,  offered  a  copy  at  £5,  5s.  Mr. 
Joseph  Lilly,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Curiosa,  is  now  offer- 
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Three  copies  of  the  original   edition   have  been  u<ed  in 

preparing  the  present  reprint — Ben  J  py  in   the 

nville  Collection,  and  another  also  in  the  British  Museum, 

(Press-mark  1077.  f.  :  together  with  a  third  kindly  lent  me 

by  t.  P.  Collier.  Esq.,  1    - 

last  copy  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Farmer.     Inside 
its  o  n  er,  are  noted  the  following  prices  paid  for  it,  lonu 
which  strongly  contrast  with  the  more  recent  figures  quoted 
above : — 

Sold  at  Mr.   West's  auction,   No.   1815,   for   £1,   13s. 
in,   178S,  £2,  2S.      While  Mr.   Collier  bought  it  at 
Dr.  Farmer's  sale  for  £2,  1  \s. 

(b)  Issues  since  the  author's  Death. 

I.   As  a  separate  publication. 
3  10  April  1869.     1  vol.  8vo.     English  Reprints  :  see  title  at/.  1. 
London. 

T I     II  ~ith  other  wo^ks. 

2  1811-16.  I.ond.     An,  lent  Critical  Essays:   Ed.  by  Joseph  Haslewood. 

2  vols.  4to.     Puttenham  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  published 

in  1811.  In  addition  to  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  is  re- 
printed the  Partheniades,  from  the  Cottonian  MS. 

Mr.  Lilly,  in  offering  in  his  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Curiosa, 
a  copy  of  this  edition  at  £2.  12s.  6d.,  states,  'Only  200 
copies  were  printed,  which  were  published  at  £3,  3s.  each  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed  at  the  fire  at 
Mr.  Kinsley's  printing  office.' 

It  may  be  therefore  fairly  assumed  that  there  arc  hardly  more  than  three 
hundred  copies  of  the  present  work  in  existence  in  any  form,  ai.ierior  to  the 
present  edi 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONO- 

RABLE  SIR  WILLIAM  CLCILL 

KNIGHT,  LORD  OF  BVRGHLEY,  LORD 

HICII    TREASVRER    OF    ENGLAND,   R.  F. 

Printer  wifheth  health  and  profperitie,  with 

the  commandement  and  vfe  of  his 

continuall  feruice. 

His  Booke  (right  Honorable)  eomming  to  my 
/idu  fes,  with  his  bare  title  without  any  Attthours 
name  or  any  oilier  ordinal  ie  addreffe,  J  doubted  how 
well  it  might  become  me  to  make  you  a  prefent  thereof, 
feeming  by  many  e.xpreffe  paf'agcs  in  the J'ame  at  lar  . 
///(//  it  was  by  the  Authour  intended  to  our  Soueraigne 
Lady  the  Queene,  and  for  her  recreation  and  feruice  chiefly  deui 
in  which  eafe  to  make  any  other  perfon  her  highnes partener  in  the 
honour  of  his  futft  it  could  not /land  with  my  dutie,  nor  be  without 
Pome  prejudice  to  her  Maiedies  interest  and  his  merrite.  Perceyuing 
he/ides  the  title  to  purport  fo  fender  a  fubieel,  as  nothing  almojl  could 
be  more  difcrepant  from  the  granitic  of  your  yea 
function,  whqfe  contemplations  are  cuery  houre  more  fcrioufy  em- 
ployedvpon  the  publicke  admin  ijlration  and  ferities  :  1  thought  it 
no  con  digue  gratification,  norfcarce  any  good fa 'is  fact 'ion  for  f itch 
a  pc; fou  as  you .  )  et  when  I  confidered,  that  beflowyng  vpon  your 
I  ./  -  tin  firfl  vewe  of  this  mine  imfireffion  (a  feat  of  mine  owne 
pimple  facullie)  it  could  not  fcypher  her  Maiesties  honour  or  prero- 
gatiue  in  theguift,  nor  yet  the  Authour  of  his  thanks  :  and  feeing 
the  thing  it  f elf e  to  be  a  deuice  offotne  noueltie  (which  commonly 
giueth  euery  good  thing  a  fpeciall  grace)  and  a  noueltie  fo  highly 
tending  to  the  mofl  worthy  prayfes  of  her  Maiesties  mofl  excellent 
name  ( ' deerer  to  yon  I  dare  conceiue  them  any  worldly  thing  be/ides ) 
mee  thought  I  could  not  deuife  to  haue prefented your  Lordfltip  any 
gift  eeable  to  your  appetite,  or  fitter  for  my  vocation  and 

abilitie  to  be/low,  your  Lordfhip  beyng  learned  and  a  loiter  of  learn- 
ing, my  prefent  a  Booke  and  mv  fife  a  printer  alwaies  ready  and 
de/irous  to  be  at  your  Honourable  commaiindemciit.    And 
thus  1  humbly  take  my  leaite  from  the  Black- 
friers,  this  xxviij.  of  May.      1589. 

Your  Honours  mofl  humble 
at  commaundement, 
R.  F. 


THE  FIRST  BOOKE, 

Of  Poets  and  Poefie. 


CHAP.  I. 

What  a  Poet  and  Poefie  is,  and  who  may  be  worthily 
fayd  the  mo  ft  excellent  Poet  of  our  time. 

Poet  is  as  much  to  fay  as  a  maker. 
And  our  Englifh  name  well  con- 
formes  with  the  Greeke  word:  for 
of  <zon7v  to  make,  they  call  a  maker 
Pocla.  Such  as  (by  way  of  refem- 
blance  and  reuerently)  we  may  fay 
of  God:  who  without  any  trauell  to 
hisdiuine  imagination,  made  all  the 
world  ot  nought,  nor  alfo  by  any  paterne  or  mould  as  the 
Platonicks  with  their  Idees  do  phantaftically  fuppofe. 
Euen  fo  the  very  Poet  makes  and  contriues  out  of  his 
owne  braine,  both  the  veri'e  and  matter  of  his  poeme, 
and  not  by  any  foreine  copie  or  example,  as  doth  the 
tranflator,  who  therefore  may  well  be  fayd  a  verfifier, 
but  not  a  Poet.  The  premifes  confidered,  it  giueth  to 
the  name  and  profeffion  no  final  dignitie  and  prehemi- 
nence,  aboue  all  other  artificers,  Scientificke  or  Me- 
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chanicall.     And  neuertheleffe  without  any  repugnancie 

at  all,  a  Poet  may  in  fomo  fort  be  faid  a  follower  or 
imitator,  becaufe  he  can  expreffe  the  true  and  liuely  of 
euery  thing  is  fet  before  him,  and  which  he  taketh  in  hand 
to  defcribe :  and  fo  in  that  refpect  is  both  a  maker  and  a 
counterfaitor:  and  Poefie  an  art  not  only  of  making, 
but  alfo  of  imitation.     And  this  fcience  in  his  perfec- 
tion, can  not  grow,  but  by  fome  diuine  inflinct,  the 
Platonicks  call  it  furor:  or  by  excellencie  of  nature  and 
complexion :  or  by  great  fubtiltie  of  the  fpirits  and  wit. 
or  by  much  experience  and  obferuation  of  the  world, 
and  courfe  of  kinde,  or  peraduenture  by  all  or  mofl 
part  of  them.      Otherwise  how  was  it  poffible  that 
Homer  being  but  a  poore  priuate  man,  and  as  fome  fay, 
in  his  later  age  blind,  fhould  fo  exactly  fet  foorth  and 
defcribe,  as  if  he  had  bene  a  mod  excellent  Captaine 
or  Generall,  the  order  and  array  of  battels,  the  conduct 
of  whole  armies,  the  fieges  and  affaults  of  cities  and 
townes?  or  as  fome  great  Princes  maiordome  and  per- 
fect Surueyour  in  Court,  the  order,  fumptuoufneffe  and 
magnificence  of  royal  bankets,  feafts,  weddings,  and 
enteruewes?  or  as  a  Polititian  very  prudent,  and  much 
inured  with  the  priuat  and  publique  affaires,  fo  grauely 
examine  the  lawes  and  ordinances  Ciuill,  or  fo  pro- 
foundly difcourfe  in  matters  of  eftate,  and  formes  of  all 
politique  regiment?    Finally  how  could  he  fo  naturally 
paint  out  the  fpeeches,  countenance  and  maners  of 
Princely  perfons  and  priuate,  to  wit,  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
the  magnanimitie  of  Agamemnon,  the  prudence  oiMene- 
laus,  the  proweffe  of  Hcclor,  the  maieftie  of  king  Pria- 
mus,  the  grauitie  of  Nejlor,  the  pollicies  and  eloquence 
of  Vlyffes,  the  calamities  of  the  diftreffed  Queenes,  and 
valiance  of  all  the  Captaines  and  aduenturous  knights 
in  thofe  lamentable  wanes  of  Troy?    It  is  therefore  of 
Poets  thus  to  be  conceiued,  that  if  they  be  able  to  de- 
uife  and  make  all  thefe  things  of  them  felues,  without 
any  fubiect  of  veritie,  that  they  be  (by  maner  of  fpeech) 
as  creating  gods.     If  they  do  it  by  inftinct  diuine  or 
naturall,  then  furely  much  fauoured  from  aboue.    If  by 
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their  experience,  then  no  doubt  very  wife  men.  If  by 
any  prefident  or  paterne  layd  before  them,  then  truly 
the  moft  excellent  imitators  and  counterfaitors  of  all 
others.  But  you  (Madame)  my  mofl  Honored  and 
(Gracious:  if  I  mould  feeme  to  offer  you  this  my  deiiifc 
for  a  difcipline  and  not  a  delight,  I  might  well  be  re- 
puted, of  all  others  the  moft  arrogant  and  iniurious: 
your  felfe  being  alreadie,  of  any  that  I  know  in  our  time, 
the  moft  excellent  Poet.  Forfooth  by  your  Princely 
purfe  fauours  and  countenance,  making  in  maner  what 
ye  lift,  the  poore  man  rich,  the  lewd  well  learned,  the 
coward  couragious,  and  vile  both  noble  and  valiant. 
Then  for  imitation  no  leffe,  your  perion  as  a  moft  cun- 
ning counterfaitor  liuely  reprefenting  Venus  in  counte- 
nance, in  life  Diana,  Pallas  for  gouernement,  and  luno 
in  all  honour  and  regall  magnificence. 

CHAP.  II. 

TJiat  there  may  be  an  A?-t  of  our  EngliJJi  Poefie,  a/well 
as  there  is  of  the  la  tine  and  Greeke. 

^Hen  as  there  was  no  art  in  the  world  till  by  ex- 
perience found  out :  fo  if  Poefie  be  now  an 
Art,  and  of  al  antiquitie  hath  bene  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latines,  and  yet  were  none, 
vntill  by  fludious  perfons  fafhioned  and  re- 
duced into  a  method  of  rules  and  precepts,  then  no  doubt 
may  there  be  the  like  with  vs.  And  if  th'art  of  Poefie 
be  but  a  skill  appertaining  to  vtterance,  why  may  not  the 
fame  be  with  vs  afwel  as  with  them,  our  language  being 
no  leffe  copious  pithie  and  fignificatiue  then  theirs,  our 
conceipts  the  fame,  and  our  wits  no  leffe  apt  to  deuife 
and  imitate  then  theirs  were?  If  againe  Art  be  but  a 
certaine  order  of  rules  prefcribed  by  reafon,  and  gath- 
ered by  experience,  why  fhould  not  Poefie  be  a  vulgar 
Art  with  vs  afwel  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  our 
language  admitting  no  fewer  rules  and  nice  diuerfities 
then  theirs?  but  peraduenture  moe  by  a  peculiar,  which 
our  fpeech  hath  in  many  things  differing  from  theirs: 
and  yet  in  the  generall  points  of  that  Art,  allowed  to 
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go  in  common  with  them:  fo  as  if  one  point  perchance 
which  is  their  feete  whereupon  their  meafures  fland, 
and  in  deede  is  all  the  beautie  of  their  Poefie,  and 
which  feete  we  haue  not,  nor  as  yet  neuer  went  about 
to  frame  (the  nature  of  our  language  and  wordes  not 
permitting  it)  we  haue  in  Read  thereof  twentie  other 
curious  points  in  that  skill  more  then  they  euer  had.  by 
reafon  of  our  rime  and  tunable  concords  or  fimphonie, 
which  they  neuer  obferued.  Poefie  therefore  may  be 
an  Art  in  our  vulgar,  and  that  verie  methodicall  and 
imendable. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  Poets  were  the  firjl  prie/ls,  the  firjl  prophets,  thefirfl 

Legiflators  and polititians  in  the  world. 

I  Ieprofeffion  andvfe  of  Poefie  is  moil  ancient 
from  the  beginning,  and  not  as  manie  er- 
roniouflyfuppofe,  after,but  before  any  ciuil 
fociety  was  among  men.  For  it  is  written, 
that  Poefie  was  th'originall  caufe  and  oc- 
cafion  of  their  firft  affemblies,  when  before  the  people 
remained  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  vagarant  and  dif- 
perfed  like  the  wild  beads,  lawleffe  and  naked,  or  verie 
ill  clad,  and  of  all  good  and  neceffarie  prouifion  for  har- 
bour or  fuftenance  vtterly  vnfurnifhed:  fo  as  they  litle 
diffred  for  their  maner  of  life,  from  the  very  brute  beads 
of  the  field.  Whereupon  it  is  fayned  that  Amphion  and 
Orpheus,  two  Poets  of  the  fird  ages,  one  of  them,  to  wit 
Amphion,  builded  vp  cities,  and  reared  walles  with  the 
(tones  that  came  in  heapes  to  the  found  of  his  harpe, 
figuring  thereby  the  mollifying  of  hard  and  donie  hearts 
by  his  fweete  and  eloquent  perfwafion.  And  Orpheus 
affembled  the  wilde  beads  to  come  in  beards  to  har- 
ken  to  his  muficke,and  bythat  meanes  made  them  tame, 
implying  thereby,  how  by  his  difcreete  and  wholfome  le- 
fons  vttered  in  harmonie  and  with  melodious  indru- 
n.er.ts.  he  brought  the  rude  and  fauage  people  to  a  more 
ciuill  and  orderly  life,  nothing,  as  it  feemeth.  more  pre- 
vailing or  fit  to  redreffe  and  edifie  the  cruel!  and  durdie 
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courage  of  man  then  it.  And  as  thefe  two  Poets  and 
Linus  before  them,  and  Mufeus  alfo  and  Hefiodus  in 
Greece  and  Axchadia:  fo  by  all  likelihood  had  mo 
Poets  done  in  other  places,  and  in  other  ages  before 
them,  though  there  be  no  remembrance  left  of  them, 
by  reafon  of  the  Recordes  by  fome  accident  of  time  per- 
ifhed  and  failing.  Poets  therfore  are  of  great  antiqui- 
tie.  Then  forafmuch  as  they  were  the  firft  that  enten- 
ded  to  the  obferuation  of  nature  and  her  works,  and 
fpecially  of  the  Celeftiall  courfes,  by  reafon  of  the  con- 
tinuall  motion  of  the  heauens,  fearching  after  the  firft 
mouer,  and  from  thence  by  degrees  comming  to  know 
and  confider  of  the  fubftances  feparate  and  abftracl, 
which  we  call  the  diuine  intelligences  or  good  Angels 
(Demones)  they  were  the  firft  that  inflituted  facrifices  of 
placation,  with  inuocations  and  worfhip  to  them,  as  to 
Gods:  and  inuented  and  ftablifhed  all  the  reft  of  the 
obferuances  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  fo  were 
the  firft  Priefts  and  minifters  of  the  holy  mifteries.  And 
becaufe  for  the  better  execution  of  that  high  charge  and 
function,  it  behoued  them  to  hue  chaft,  and  in  all  holi 
nes  of  life,  and  in  continuall  ftudie  and  contemplation: 
they  came  by  inftinct  diuine,  and  by  deepe  meditation, 
and  much  abftinence  (the  fame  aflubtiling  and  refining 
their  fpirits)  to  be  made  apt  to  receaue  vifions,  both 
waking  and  fleeping,  Avhich  made  them  vtter  prophe- 
fies,  and  foretell  things  to  come.  So  alfo  were  they  the 
firft  Prophetes  or  feears,  Vide/iies,  for  10  the  Scripture 
tearmeth  them  in  Latine  after  the  Hebrue  word,  and 
all  the  oracles  and  anfwers  of  the  gods  were  giuen  in 
meeter  or  verfe,  and  publifhed  to  the  people  by  their 
direction.  And  for  that  they  were  aged  and  graue  men, 
and  of  much  wifedome  and  experience  in  th'aftaires  of 
the  world,  they  were  the  firft  lawmakers  to  the  people, 
and  the  firft  polititiens,  deuifing  all  expedient  meanes 
for  th'eftablifhment  of  Common  wealth,  to  hold  and 
containe  the  people  in  order  and  duety  by  force  and 
vertue  of  good  and  wholefome  lawes,  made  for  the  pre- 
feruation  of  the  publiaue  peace  and  tranquillitie.    The 
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fame  peraduenture  not  purpofely  intended,  but  greatly 
furthered  by  the  aw  of  their  gods,  and  fuch  fcruple  of 
confidence,  as  the  terrors  of  their  late  inuented  religion 
had  led  them  into. 

CHAR  Till. 

How  Poet;  were  the  firjl  Rhilofophers^  the  firjl  AJlrono- 

mers  and  Hiftoriographers  and  Oratours  and 

Mufttiens  of  the  world. 

jjTterance  alfo  and  language  is  giuen  by  nature 
to  man  for  perfwafion  of  others,  and  aide  of 
them  felues,  I  meane  the  firfl  abilite  to 
fpeake.  For  fpeech  it  felfe  is  artificiall  and 
made  by  man,  and  the  more  pleafing  it  is, 
the  more  it  preuaileth  to  fuch  purpofe  as  it  is  intended 
for:  but  fpeech  by  meeter  is  a  kind  of  vtterance,  more 
cleanly  couched  and  more  delicate  to  the  eare  then  profe 
is,becaufe  it  is  more  currant  and  flipper  vpon  the  tongue, 
and  withal  tunable  and  melodious,  as  a  kind  of  Muficke, 
and  therfore  may  be  tearmed  a  muficall  fpeech  or  vtter- 
ance, which  cannot  but  pleafe  the  hearer  very  well.  An- 
other caufe  is,  for  that  is  briefer  and  more  compendious, 
and  eafier  to  beare  away  and  be  retained  in  memorie, 
then  that  whic'h  is  contained  in  multitude  of  words  and 
full  of  tedious  ambage  and  long  periods.  It  is  befide  a 
maner  of  vtterance  more  eloquent  and  rethoricall  then 
the  ordinarie  profe,  which  we  vfe  in  our  daily  talke:  be- 
caufe  it  is  decked  and  fet  out  with  all  maner  of  frefh 
colours  and  figures,  which  maketh  that  it  fooner  inueg- 
leth  the  iudgement  of  man,  and  carieth  his  opinion  this 
way  and  that,  whither  foeuer  the  heart  by  impreffion  of 
the  eare  fhalbe  mofl  affectionatly  bent  and  directed. 
The  vtterance  in  profe  is  not  of  fo  great  efficacie,  be- 
caufe  not  only  it  is  dayly  vfed,  and  by  that  occafion  the 
eare  is  ouerglutted  with  it,  but  is  alfo  not  fo  voluble  and 
flipper  vpon  the  tong,  being  wide  and  lofe,  and  nothing 
numerous,  nor  contriued  into  meafures,  and  founded 
with  fo  gallant  and  harmonical  accents,  nor  in  fine  al- 
owed  that  figuratiue  conueyance,  nor  fo  great  licence  in 
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choife  of  words  and  phrafes  as  meeter  is.  $0  as  die  Poets 
were  alfo  from  die  beginning  the  beft  perfwaders  and 
their  eloquence  the  firft  Pethoricke  of  the  world.  Euen 
fo  it  became  that  the  high  myfteries  of  the  gods  mould 
be  reuealed  and  taught, "by  a  maner  of  vtterance  and 
language  of  extraordinarie  phrafe,  and  briefe  and  com- 
pendious, and  aboue  ai  others  fweet  and  ciuill  as  the 
Metricall  is.  The  fame  alfo  was  meeteft  to  regifter  the 
liues  and  noble  gefts  of  Princes,  and  of  the  great  Mon- 
arkes  of  the  world,  and  all  other  the  memorable  acci- 
dents of  time:  fo  as  the  Poet  was  alfo  the  firft  hiftorio- 
grapher.  Then  forafmuch  as  they  were  the  firft  obfer- 
uers  of  all  natural]  caufes  and  effects  in  the  things  gen- 
erable  and  corruptible,  and  from  thence  mounted  vp  to 
fearch  after  the  celeftiall  courfes  and  influences,  and  yet 
penetrated  further  to  know  the  diuine  effences  and  fub- 
ftances  feparate,  as  is  fayd  before,  they  were  the  firft 
Aftronomers  and  Philofophifts  and  Metaphificks.  Fin- 
ally, becaufe  they  did  altogether  cndeuor  them  felues  to 
reduce  the  life  of  man  to  a  certaine  method  of  good 
maners,  and  made  the  firft  differences  betweene  vertue 
and  vice,  and  then  tempered  all  thefe  knowledges  and 
skilles  with  the  exercife  of  a  delectable  Muficke  by  me- 
lodious inftruments,  which  withall  ferued  them  to  delight 
their  hearers,  and  to  call  the  people  together  by  admir- 
ation, to  a  plaufibie  and  vertuous  conuerfation,  therefore 
were  they  the  firft  Philofophers  Ethick,  and  the  firft 
artificial  M  unci  ens  of  the  world.  Such  was  Linus,  Or- 
pheus, Amphion  and  Mvfcus  the  mod  ancient  Poets  and 
Philofophers,  of  whom  there  is  left  any  memorie  by  the 
prophane  writers.  King  Dauid  alfo  and  Salomon  his 
fonne  and  many  other  of  the  holy  Prophets  wrate  in 
meeters,  and  vfed  to  fing  them  to  the  harpe,  although 
to  many  of  vs  ignorant  of  the  Hebrue  language  and 
phrafe,  and  not  obferuing  it,  the  fame  feeme  but  a  profe. 
It  can  not  bee  therefore  that  anie  fcorne  or  indignitie 
fhould  iuftly  be  oftred  to  fo  noble,  profitable,  ancient 
and  diuine  a  fcience  as  Poefie  is. 
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CHAP.    V. 
1 1  .v  • '    a  ilde  and  fauage  people  vfeda  naturall  Poefie  in 

and  rime  as  our  vulgar  is. 

ENd  the  Greekc  and  Latine  Poefie  was  by  verfe 
numerous  and  metricall,  running  vpon  pleaf- 
ant  feete,  fometimes  fwift,  fometime  flow 
(theirwords  veryaptly  feruing  that  purpefe) 
but  without  any  rime  or  tunable  concord  in 
th'end  of  their  verfes,  as  we  and  all  other  nations  now 
vfe.  But  the  Hebrues  and  Chaldees  who  were  more  an- 
cient then  the  Greekes,  did  not  only  vfe  a  metricall  Poefie, 
but  alfo  with  the  fame  a  maner  of  rime,  as  hath  bene  of 
late  obferued  by  learned  men.  Wherby  it  appeareth,  that 
our  vulgar  running  Poefie  was  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  befides,  whom  the  Latines  and  Greekes  in 
fpeciall  called  barbarous.  So  as  it  was  notwithdanding 
the  firfl  and  mod  ancient  PoCfie,  and  the  mod  vniuer- 
fe.ll,  which  two  points  do  otherwife  giue  to  all  humane 
inuentions  ar.d  affaires  no  fmall  credit.  This  is  proued 
by  certificate  of  marchants  and  trauellers,  who  by  late 
nauigations  haue  furueyed  the  whole  world,  and  dif- 
couered  large  countries  and  drange  peoples  wild  and 
fauage,  affirming  that  the  American,  the  Perufine  and 
the  very  Canniball,  do  fing  and  alfo  fay,  their  highed 
and  holied  matters  in  certaine  riming  verficles  and  not 
in  profe,  which  proues  alfo  that  our  maner  of  vulgar 
Poefie  is  more  ancient  then  the  artificiall  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latines,  ours  comming  by  indincl  of  nature,  which 
was  before  Art  or  obferuation,  and  vfed  with  the  fauage 
and  vnciuill,  who  were  before  all  fcience  or  ciuilitie, 
euen  as  the  naked  by  prioritie  of  time  is  before  the 
clothed,  and  the  ignorant  before  the  learned.  The 
naturall  Poefie  therefore  being  aided  and  amended  by 
Art,  and  not  vtterly  altered  or  obfeured,  but  fome  figne 
left  of  it,  (as  the  Greekes  and  Latines  haue  left  none) 
is  no  lefle  to  be  allowed  and  commended  then  theirs. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

How  the  riming  Poefie  camefirfl  to  the  Grecians  a 
Latines,  and  had  altered  and  almqftfpilt 
their  mancr  of  Poefie. 

*Vt  it  came  to  paffe,  when  fortune  fled  farre 
from  the  Greekes  and  Latines,  and  that  their 
townes  florifhed  no  more  in  traficke,  nor 
their  Vniuerfities  in  learning  as  they  had 
done  continuing  thofe   Monarchies  :   the 
barbarous  conquerers  inuading  them  with  innumerable 
fwarmes  of  flrange  nations,  the  Poefie  metricall  of  the 
Grecians  and  Latines  came  to  be  much  corrupted  and 
altered,  in  fo  much  as  there  were  times  that  the  very 
Greekes  and  Latin esthemfelues  took e  pleafure  in  Riming 
verfes,  and  vfed  it  as  a  rare  and  gallant  thing  :  Yea  their 
Oratours  profes  nor  the  Doctors  Sermons  were  accept- 
able to  Princes  nor  yet  to  the  common  people  vnleffe 
it  went  in  manner  of  tunable  rime  or  metricall  fentences, 
as  appeares  by  many  of  the  auncient  writers,  about  that 
time  and  fince.     And  the  great  Princes,  and  Popes,  and 
Sultans  would  one  falute  and  greet  an  other  fometime 
in  frendfhip  and  fport,  fometime  in  earned  and  enmitie 
by  nailing  verfes,  and  nothing  feemed  clerkly  done, 
but  muft  be  done  in  ryme  :  Whereof  we  finde  diuers 
examples. from  the  time  of  th'Emperours  Gracian  and 
Valentinian  downwardes  :  For  then  aboutes  began  the 
declination  of  the  Romain  Empire,  by  the  notable  in- 
undations  of  the  Hunnes   and  Vandalles  in  Europe, 
vnder  the  conduicl  of  Totila  and  Atila  and  other  their 
generalles.     This  brought  the  ryming  Poefie  in  grace, 
and  made  it  preuaile  in  Italie  aiid  Greece  (their  owne 
long  time  caft  afide,  and  almoft  neglected)  till  after 
many  yeares  that  the  peace  of  Italie  and  of  th'Empire 
Occidentall  reuiued  new  clerkes,  who  recouering  and 
perufing  the  bookes  and  ftudies  of  the  ciuiler  ages,  re- 
ftored  all  maner  of  arts,  and  that  of  the  Greeke  and 
Latine  Poefie  withall  into  their  former  puritie  and  netnes. 
Which  neuertheleffe  did  not  fo  preuaile,  but  that  the 
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ryming  Poefie  of  the  Barbarians  remained  ftill  in  his  re- 
putation, that  one  in  the  fchole,  this  other  in  Courts  of 
Princes  more  ordinary  and  allowable. 

CHAP.    I  //. 

How  in  tlic  time  of  Charlemaine  and  many  yeares  after 

him  tlic  Latine  Pedes  wrote  in  ryme. 

jNd  thisappearefheuidentlyby  the  workes  of 
many  learned  men,  who  wrote  about  the 
time  of  Charlemaines  raigne  in  the  Empire 
Occidental!,  where  the  Chriflian  Religion, 
became  through  the  exceffme  authoritie  of 
Popes,  and  deepe  deuotion  of  Princes  flrongly  fortified 
and  eftablifhed  by  erection  of  orders  Monastical,  in  which 
many  fimple  clerks  for  deuotion  fake  and  fanclitie  were 
receiued  more  then  for  any  learning,  by  which  occafion 
and  the  folitarineffe  of  their  life,  waxing  (ludious  with- 
out difcipline  or  infl.rucl.ion  by  any  good  methode,  fome 
of  them  grew  to  be  hifloriographers,  fome  Poets,  and 
following  either  the  barbarous  rudenes  of  the  time,  or 
els  their  own  idle  inuentions,  all  that  they  wrote  to  the 
fauor  or  prayfe  of  Princes,  they  did  it  in  fuch  maner  of 
minftrelfie,  and  thought  themfelues  no  fmall  fooles, 
when  they  could  make  their  verfes  goe  all  in  ryme  as 
did  the  fchoole  of  Sa/erne,  dedicating  their  booke  of 
medicinall  rules  vnto  our  king  of  England,  with  this 
beginning. 

Anglorum  Rege  fcripfit  tota  fchoia  Salerni 
Si  vis  incolumem,fi  vis  te  reddere  fa  nam 
Curas  tolle  graues,  irafei  crede prophanum 
c  refine  ventrem  nee  ftringas fortiter  a  num. 
And  all  the  reft  that  followthroughout  the  whole  booke 
more  curioufly  then  cleanely,  neuertheleffe  very  well  to 
the  purpofe  of  their  arte.      In  the  fame  time  king  Ed- 
ward  the  iij.  him  felfe  quartering  the  Armes  of  England 
and  France,  did  difcouer  his  pretence  and  clayme  to 
the  Crowne  of  Fraunce,  in  thefe  ryming  verfes. 
Rex  fum  regnorum  bina  ratione  duorum 
Anglorum  regno  fum  rex  ego  iure  paterno 
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Matris  iure  quidem  Francorum  nuncupor  idem 
Hinc  eft  armorum  variatio  facia  meorum. 
Which  verfes Ph iliipde  Valois then  poffeffing  the  Crown c 
as  next  heire  male  by  pretexte  of  the  law  Salique,  and 
holding  out  Edward  the  third,  aunfwered  in  thefe  other 
of  as  good  ftuffe. 

Prcedo  regnorum  qui  diceris  effe  duorum 
Regno  materno  priuaberis  atquepatemo 
Prolis  ins  nidi  urn  vbi  matris  non  fait  vlhnn 
Hinc  eft  armorum  variatio  ftuita  tuorum. 
It  is  found  written  of  Pope  Lucius,iox  his  great  auaricc 
and  tyranny  vfed  ouer  the  Clergy  thus  in  ryming  verfes. 
Lucius  eft pifcis  rex  et  tyrannus  aquarum 
A  quo  difcordat  Lucius  ifte parum 
Deuorat  hie  homines,  his  pifcibus  infidiatur 
Efurit  hie  femper  hie  aliquando  fatur 
Amborum  vitamft  laus  cequata  7iotaret 
Plus  rationis  habct  qui  ratione  cant. 
And  as  this  was  vfed  in  the  greateft  and  gayeft  matters 
of  Princes  and  Popesbythe  idle  inuentionof  Monafticall 
men  then  raigning  al  in  their  fuperlatiue.  So  did  euery  fcho- 
ler  andfecular  clerke  or  verfifier,  when  he  wrote  any  fhort 
poeme  or  matter  of  good  leffon  put  it  in  ryme,  whereby 
it  came  to  paffe  that  all  your  old  Prouerbes  and  com- 
mon fayinges,  which  they  would  haue  plaufible  to  the 
reader  and  eafie  to  remember  and  beare  away,  were  of 
that  forte  as  thefe. 

Ln  minido  mira  faciunt  duo  nu minus  et  ira 
Mollificant  dura  peruertunt  omnia  iura. 
And  this  verfe  in  difprayfe  of  the  Courtiers  life  follow- 
ing the  Court  of  Rome. 

Vita  palatina  dura  eft  animceque  ruina. 
And  thefe  written  by  a  noble  learned  man. 
Lre  redire  fequi  region  fublimia  caftra 
Eximius  flatus  eft,  fed  non  fie  iiur  ad  astra. 
And  this  other  which  to  the  great  iniurie  of  all  women 
was  written  (no  doubt  by  fome  forlorne  louer,  or  eis 
fome  old  malicious  Monke)  for  one  womans  fake  ble- 
mifhing  the  whole  fexe. 


3o  OF! 

Fallereflere  nere  mentiri  nilqut  tacert 
Hcu  quinque  verejiatuit  Dais  in  muliere. 
If  I  might  haue  bene  his  Iudge,  I  would  haue  had 
him  for  his  labour,  ferued  as  Orpheus  was  by  the 
women  of  Thrace.  His  eyes  to  be  picket  out  with 
pinnes,  for  his  fo  deadly  belying  of  them,  or  worfe 
handled  if  worfe  could  be  deuifed.  But  will  ye  fee 
how  God  raifed  a  reuenger  for  the  filly  innocent  women, 
for  about  the  fame  ryming  age  came  an  honefl  ciuill 
Courtier  fomewhat  bookifh,  and  wrate  thefe  verfes 
againft  the  whole  rable  of  Monkes. 

0  Monachi  vejlri flomachi  funt  amphora  Bacchi 
Vos  ejlis  Dcus  cjl  tcjlis  turpiffima  peflis. 
Anon  after  came  your  fecular  Priefl.es  as  iolly  rymers 
as  the  reft,  who  being  fore  agreeued  with  their  Pope 
Ca/ixtus,  for  that  he  had  enioyned  them  from  their 
wines,  and  railed  as  fad  againft  him. 

O  bone  Calixte  tot  us  mundus  perodit  te 
Quondam  Presbiteri,  pot o  rant  vxoribus  vti 
Hoc  deflruxiJH,  pqflquam  tu  PapafuiJH. 
Thus  what  in  writing  of  rymes  and  regiftring  of  lyes 
was  the  Clergy  of  that  fabulous  age  wholly  occupied. 

We  finde  fome  but  very  few  of  thefe  ryming  verles 
among  the  Latines  of  the  ciuiller  ages,  and  thofe  rather 
hapning  by  chaunce  then  of  any  purpofe  in  the  writer, 
as  this  Dijlick  among  the  difportes  of  Ouicl. 
Quot  coelum  Jldlas  tot  habet  tua  Roma  pucllas 
Pafcua  quotque  hados  tot  habet  tua  Roma  Cynados, 
The  pofleritie  taking    pleafure  in  this  manner    of 
Simp/ionic  had  leafure  as   it  feemes  to  deuiie  many 
other  knackes  in  their  verfifying  that  the  auncient  and 
ciuill  Poets  had  not  vfed  before,  whereof  one  was  to 
make  euery  word  of  a  verfe  to  begin  with  the  fame 
letter,  as  did  Hugobald  the  Monke  who  made  a  large 
poeme  to  the  honour  of  Carolus  Caluus,  euery  word 
beginning  with  C.  which  was  the  firft  letter  of  the  king 
name  thus. 

Carmina  clariforuz  Ca/uis  cantate  camen,  . 
And  this  was  thought  no  fmall  peece  of  cunning, 
being  in  deed  a  matter  of  fome  difhcultie  to  finde 
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fo  many  wordes  beginning  with  one  letter  as  might 
make  a  iuft  volume,  though  in  truth  it  were  but  a 
phantailicall  deuife  and  to  no  purpofe  at  all  more  then 
to  make  them  harmonicall  to  the  rude  eares  of  thole 
barbarous  ages. 

Another  of  their  pretie  inuentions  was  to  make  a 
verfe  of  fuch  wordes  as  by  their  nature  and  manner 
of  conftruclion  and  fituation  might  be  turned  back- 
ward word  by  word,  and  make  another  perfit  verfe,  but 
of  quite  contrary  fence  as  the  gibing  Monke  that  wrote 
of  Pope  Alexander  thefe  two  verfes. 

laus  tua  non  tua  fraus,  virtus  non  copia  rerum, 
Scandere  te  faciunt  hoc  decus  eximium. 

Which  if  ye  will  turne  backwards  they  make  two  other 
good  verfes,  but  of  a  contrary  fence,  thus. 

Eximium  decus  hoc  faciunt  te  fcandere,  rerum 
Copia,  non  virtus,  fraus  tua  non  tua  laus. 

And  they  called  it  Verfe  Lyon. 

Thus  you  may  fee  the  humors  and  appetites  of  men 
how  diuers  and  chaungeable  they  be  in  liking  new 
fafhions,  though  many  tymes  worfe  then  the  old,  and 
not  onely  in  the  manner  of  their  life  and  vfe  of  their  gar- 
ments, but  alfo  in  their  learninges  and  arts  and  fpecially 
of  their  languages. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

In  K<hat  reputation  Poejie  and  Poets  tvere  in  old  time  with 

Princes  and  otherwife  generally,  and  how  they  be 

now  become  cojitemptible  and  for  what  caufes. 

Or  the  refpecles  aforefayd  in  all  former  ages 
and  in  the  moil  ciuillcountreys  and  commons 
wealthes,good  Poets  and  Poefie  were  highly 
efteemed  and  much  fauoured  of  the  greateft 
Princes.  For  proofe  whereof  we  read  how 
much  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  made  of  the  Tragicall 
Poet  Euripides.  And  the  Athenians  of  Sophocles.  Inwhat 
price  the  noble  poemes  of  Homer  were  holden  with 
Alexander  the  great,  in  fo  much  as  euery  night  they 
were  layd  vnder  his  pillow,  and  by  day  were  earned  in 
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the  rich  iewell  cofer  of  Darius  lately  before  vanquifhed 

by  him  in  battaile.  And  not  onely  Homer  the  father 
and  Prince  of  the  Poets  was  fo  honored  by  him,  but 
for  his  fake  all  other  meaner  Poets,  in  fo  much  as 
Cherillus  one  no  very  great  good  Poet  had  for  euery 
verfe  well  made  a  Phillips  noble  of  gold,  amounting  in 
value  to  an  angel!  Englifh,  and  fo  for  euery  hundreth 
verfes  (which  a  cleanely  pen  could  fpeedely  difpatch) 
he  had  a  hundred  angels.  And  fince  Alexander  the 
great  how  Theocritus  the  Greeke  poet  was  fauored  by 
Tholomee  king  of  Egipt  and  Queene  Berenice  his  wife, 
Ennius  likewife  by  Scipia  Prince  of  the  Pomaines,  Vir- 
gin alfo  by  th'Emperour  Augujlus.  And  in  later  times 
how  much  were  lehan  de  Mehutie  and  Guillaume  de 
Loris  made  of  by  the  French  kinges,  and  Geffrey 
Chaucer  father  of  our  Englifh  Poets  by  Richard  the 
fecond,  who  as  it  was  fuppofed  gaue  him  the  maner  of 
new  Holme  in  Oxfordfhire.  And  Govver  to  Henry  the 
fourth,  and  Harding  to  Edward  the  fourth.  Alio  how 
Francis  the  Frenche  king  made  Sangelais,  Sal/nonius, 
Macrinus,  and  Clement  Marot  of  his  priuy  Chamber  for 
their  excellent  fkill  in  vulgare  and  Latine  Poefie.  And 
king  Henry  the  8.  her  Maiejlies  father  for  a  few  Pfalmes 
of  Dauid  turned  into  Englifh  meetre  by  Sternhold, 
made  him  groome  of  his  priuy  chamber,  and  gaue  him 
many  other  good  gifts.  And  one  Gray  what  good 
eflimation  did  he  grow  vnto  with  the  fame  king  Henry. 
and  afterward  with  the  Duke  of  Sommerfet  Proteclour, 
for  making  certaine  merry  Ballades,  whereof  one  chief!)' 
was  The  hunte  it  [is?]  vp,  the  hunte  is  vp.  And  Queene 
A/ary  his  daughter  for  one  Epithalamie  or  nuptial! 
fong  made  by  Vargas  a  Spanifh  Poet  at  her  mariage 
with  king  Phillip  in  Winchefler  gaue  him  during  his 
life  two  hundred  Crownes  penfion:  nor  this  reputation 
was  giuen  them  in  auncient  times  altogether  in-refpect 
that  Poefie  was  a  delicate  arte,  and  the  Poets  them 
felues  cunning  Princepleafers,  but  for  that  alfo  they 
were  thought  for  their  vniueriall  knowledge  to  be  very 
fufficient  men  for  the  greateft  charges  in  their  common 
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wealthes,  were  it  for  conn  fell  or  for  conduct,  whereby 
no  man  neede  to  doubt  but  that  both  fkilles  may  very 
well  concurre  and  be  mod  excellent  in  one  perfon. 
For  we  finde  that  Iulius  Ccsfar  the  fir  ft  Emperour 
and  a  moll  noble  Captaine,  was  not  onely  the  moft 
eloquent  Orator  of  his  time,  but  alfo  a  very  good  Poet, 
though  none  of  his  doings  therein  be  now  extant.  And 
Qui  nt  us  Cat  id  us  a  good  Poet,  and  Cornelius  G  alius 
treafurer  of  Egipt,  and  Horace  the  moft  delicate  of  all 
the  Romain  Lyrickcs,  was  thought  meete  and  by  many 
letters  of  great  inftance  prouoked  to  be  Secretarie  of 
eftate  to  Augujius  th'Emperour,  which  neuertheleffe 
he  refufed  for  his  vnhealthmlnefie  fake,  and  being  a 
quiet  mynded  man  and  nothing  ambitious  of  glory :  non 
volnit  accedere  ad  Rempublicam,  as  it  is  reported.  And 
Ennius  the  Latine  Poet  was  not  as  fome  perchaunce 
thinke,  onely  fauored  by  Scipio  the  Africane  for  his  good 
making  of  verfes,  but  vfed  as  his  familiar  and  Counfel- 
lor  in  the  warres  for  his  great  knowledge  and  amiable 
conuerfation.  And  long  before  that  Antimenides  and 
other  Greeke  Poets,  as  Arijlo'tle  reportes  in  his  Poli- 
tiques,  had  charge  in  the  warres.  And  Firtceus  the 
Poet  being  alfo  a  lame  man  and  halting  vpon  one 
legge,  was  chofen  by  the  Oracle  of  the  gods  from  the 
Athenians  to  be  generall  of  the  Lacedemonians  armie, 
not  for  his  Poetrie,  but  for  his  wifedome  and  graue  per- 
fwafions,  and  fubtile  Stratagemes  whereby  he  had  the 
victory  ouer  his  enemies.  So  as  the  Poets  feemed  to 
haue  (kill  not  onely  in  the  fubtilties  of  their  arte,  but 
alfo  to  be  meete  for  all  maner  of  functions  ciuill  and 
martiall,  euen  as  they  found  fauour  of  the  times  they 
liued  in,  infomuch  as  their  credit  and  eftimation  gene- 
rally was  not  fmall.  But  in  thefe  dayes  (although  fome 
learned  Princes  may  take  delight  in  them)  yet  vniuer- 
fally  it  is  not  fo.  For  as  well  Poets  as  Poefie  are  de- 
fpifed,  and  the  name  become,  of  honorable  infamous, 
fubiect  to  fcorne  and  derifion,  and  rather  a  reproch 
than  a  prayfe  to  any  that  vfeth  it :  for  commonly  who 
fo  is  ftudious  in  th'Arte  or  fhewes  him  felfe  excellent 
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in  it,  they  call  him  in  difdayne  a  phantajlicall :  and  a 
light  headed  or  phantafticall  man  (by  conuerfion)  they 
call  a  Poet.  And  this  proceedes  through  the  barbar- 
ous ignoraunce  of  the  time,  and  pride  of  many  Gentle- 
men, and  others,  whofe  groffe  heads  not  being  brought 
vp  or  acquainted  with  any  excellent  Arte,  nor  able  to 
i  ontriue,  or  in  manner  conceiue  any  matter  of  fubtiltie 
in  any  bufineffe  or  fcience,  they  doe  deride  and  fcome 
it  in  all  others  as  fuperfluous  knowledges  and  vayne 
fciences,  and  whatfoeuer  deuife  be  of  rare  inuention 
they  terme  it  phantajlicall,  conftruing  it  to  the  word 
fide:  and  among  men  fuch  as  be  modefl  and  grauej  and 
of  litle  conucrfation,  nor  delighted  in  the  bufie  life  and 
vayne  ridiculous  actions  of  the  popular,  they  call  him 
in  fcome  a  Philofopher  or  Poet,  as  much  to  lay  as  a 
phantafticall  man,  very  iniurioufly  (Clod  wot)  and  to  the 
manifeftation  of  their  own  ignoraunce,  not  making  dif- 
ference betwixt  termes.  For  as  the  euill  and  vicious 
difpofition  of  the  braine  hinders  the  founde  iudgement 
and  difcourfe  of  man  with  bufie  and  disordered  phan- 
tafies,  for  which  caufe  the  Greekes  call  him  pavrdsixog, 
fo  is  that  part  being  well  affected,  not  onely  nothing 
diforderly  or  confufed  with  any  monflruous  imagina- 
tions or  conceits,  but  very  formall,  and  in  his  much 
multiformitie  vniforme,  that  is  well  proportioned,  and 
fo  palling  cleare,  that  by  it  as  by  a  glaffe  or  mirrour, 
are  represented  vnto  the  foule  all  maner  of  bewtifull 
vifions,  whereby  the  inuentiue  parte  of  the  mynde  is  fo 
much  holpen,  as  without  it  no  man  could  deuife  any 
new  or  rare  thing:  and  where  it  is  not  excellent  in  his 
kind,  there  could  be  no  politique  Captaine,  nor  any 
witty  enginer  or  cunning  artificer,  nor  yet  any  law 
maker  or  counfellor  of  deepe  difcourfe,  yea  the  Prince 
of  Philofophers  flickes  not  to  fay  animam  non  intelh ' , 
abfque  phantafmate  which  text  to  another  purpofe 
Alexander  Aphrodifcus  well  noteth,  as  learned  men 
know.  And  this  phantafie  may  be  refembled  to  a 
glaffe  as  hath  bene  fayd,  whereof  there  be  many  tem- 
pers and  manner  of  makinges,  as  the perfpeEHues  doe 
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acknowledge,  for  fome  befalfe  glaffes  and  fhew  thin 
otherwife  than  they  be  in  deede,  and  others  right  as 
they  be  in  deede,  neither  fairer  nor  fouler,  nor  greater 
nor  fmaller.  There  be  againe  of  thefe  glaffes  thai  (hew 
thinges  exceeding  faire  and  comely,  others  that  fhew 
figures  very  monftruous  and  illfauored.  Euen  fo  is  the 
phantafticall  part  of  man  (if  it  be  not  difordered)  a  re- 
prefenter  of  the  beft,  mofl  comely  and  bewtifull  images 
or  apparances  of  thinges  to  the  foule  and  according 
to  their  very  truth.  If  otherwife,  then  doth  it  breede 
Chimeres  and  monfters  in  mans  imaginations,  and  not 
onely  in  his  imaginations,  but  alio  in  all  his  ordinarie 
actions  and  life  which  enfues.  Wherefore  fuch  perfons 
as  be  illuminated  with  the  brighteft  irradiations  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  veritie  and  due  proportion  of 
things,  they  are  called  by  the  learned  men  not  phan- 
tajlici  but  euphantajlote,  and  of  this  forte  of  phantafie 
are  all  good  Poets,  notable  Captaines  ftratagematique, 
all  cunning  artificers  and  enginers,  all  Legiflators  Poli- 
titiens  and  Counfellours  of  eftate,  in  whofe  exercifes 
thi  inuentiue  part  is  moil  employed  and  is  to  the  found 
and  true  iudgement  of  man  mofl  needful.  This  diuer- 
fitie  in  the  termes  perchance  euery  man  hath  not  noted, 
and  thus  much  be  laid  in  defence  of  the  Poets  honour, 
to  the  end  no  noble  and  generous  minde  be  difcom- 
forted  in  the  ftudie  thereof,  the  rather  for  that  worthy 
and  honorable  memoriall  of  that  noble  woman  twife 
French  Queene,  Lady  Anne  ol  Britaine,  wife  firft  to 
king  Charles  the  viij.  and  after  to  Lewes  the  xij.  who 
palling  one  day  from  her  lodging  toward  the  kinges 
fide,  faw  in  a  gallerie  Maifter  Allaine  Chartier  the 
kings  Secretarie,  an  excellent  maker  or  Poet  leaning  on 
a  tables  end  a  fleepe,  and  Hooped  downe  to  kiffe  him. 
faying  thus  in  all  their  hearings,  we  may  not  of  Princely 
courtefie  paffe  by  and  not  honor  with  our  kiffe  the 
mouth  from  whence  fo  many  fweete  ditties  and  golden 
poems  haue  iflued.  But  me  thinks  at  thefe  words  I 
heare  fome  fmilingly  fay,  I  would  be  loath  to  lacke  lin- 
ing of  my  own  till  the  Prince  gaue  me  a  maner  of  new 
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Klme  for  my  riming.  And  another  to  fay  I  haue  read 
that  the  Lady  Cynthia  tame  once  downe  out  of  her 
skye  to  kiffe  the  faire  yong  lad  Endimion  as  he  lay  a 
deep:  and  many  noble  Queenes  that  haue  beflo\\c<l 
kiffes  vpon  their  Princes  paramours,  but  neuer  vpon 
any  Poets.  The  third  me  thinks  fhruggingly  faith,  I 
kept  not  to  fit  fleeping  with  my  Poefie  till  a  Queene 
came  and  killed  me.  But  what  of  all  this?  Princes 
may  giue  a  good  Poet  fuch  conuenient  countenaunce 
and  alfo  benefite  as  are  due  to  an  excellent  artificer, 
though  they  neither  kiffe  nor  cokes  them,  and  the  dis- 
cret  Poet  lookes  for  no  fuch  extraordinarie  fauours,  and 
afwell  doth  he  honour  by  his  pen  the  iuft,  liberall,  or 
unanimous  Prince,  as  the  valiaunt,  amiable  or  bew- 
tifull  though  they  be  euery  one  of  them  the  good  giftes 
of  God.  So  it  feemes  not  altogether  the  fcorne  and 
ordinarie  difgrace  offered  vnto  Poets  at  thefe  dayes,  is 
caufe  why  few  Gentlemen  do  delight  in  the  Art,  but 
for  that  liberalitie,  is  come  to  fayle  in  Princes,  whofor 
their  largeffe  were  wont  to  be  accompted  th'onely 
]>atrons  of  learning,  and  firfl  founders  of  all  excellent 
artificers.  Befides  it  is  not  perceiued,  that  Princes 
them  lelues  do  take  any  pleafure  in  this  fcience,  by 
whofe  example  the  fubiedt  is  commonly  led,  and  allured 
to  all  delights  and  exercifes  be  they  good  or  bad,  ac- 
cording to  the  graue  faying  of  the  hiftorian.  Rex  mul- 
titudinem  religione  implant,  qua  femper  regenti  fimiiis efl. 
And  peraduenture  in  this  iron  and  malitious  age  of  ours, 
Princes  are  leffe  delighted  in  it,  being  ouer  earneflly 
bent  and  affected  to  the  affaires  of  Empire  and  ambi- 
tion, whereby  they  are  as  it  were  inforced  to  indeuour 
them  felues  to  armes  and  practices  of  hoflilitie,  or  to 
entend  to  the  right  pollicing  of  their  Rates,  and  haue 
not  one  houre  to  beflow  vpon  any  other  ciuill  or  de- 
lectable Art  of  natural!  or  morall  doctrine :  nor  fcarce 
any  leifure  to  thincke  one  good  thought  in  perfect  and 
godly  contemplation,  whereby  their  troubled  mindes 
might  be  moderated  and  brought  to  tranquillitie.  So 
as,  it  is  hard  to  find  in  thefe  dayes  of  noblemen  or 
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gentlemen  any  good  Mathematician,  or  excellent  Mufi- 
tian,  or  notable  Philofopher,  or  els  a  cunning  Poet:  be- 
cause we  find  few  great  Princes  much  delighted  in  the 
fame  ftudies.  Now  alfo  of  fuch  among  the  Nobilitie 
or  gentrie  as  be  very  well  feene  in  many  laudable  fci- 
ences,  and  efpecially  in  making  or  Poefie,  it  is  fo  come 
to  paffe  that  they  haue  no  courage  to  write  and  if  they 
haue,  yet  are  they  loath  to  be  a  knowen  of  their  skill. 
So  as  I  know  very  many  notable  Gentlemen  in  the 
Court  that  haue  written  commendably  and  fuppreffed 
it  agayne,  or  els  fuflred  it  to  be  publifht  without  their 
owne  names  to  it:  as  if  it  were  a  difcredit  for  a  Gentle- 
man, to  feeme  learned,  and  to  (hew  him  felfe  amorous 
of  any  good  Art.  In  other  ages  it  was  not  fo,  for  we 
read  that  Kinges  and  Princes  haue  written  great 
volumes  and  publifht  them  vnder  their  owne  regal! 
titles.  As  to  begin  with  Salomon  the  wifeft  of  Kin 
Iuliiis  Qefar  the  greateft  of  Emperours,  Hermes  Tris- 
megi/his  the  holieil  of  Priefles  and  Prophetes,  Euax 
king  of  Arabia  wrote  a  booke  of  precious  ftones  in 
verfe,  Prince  Auicenna  of  Phificke  and  Philofophie, 
Alphonfus  king  of  Spaine  his  Aftronomicall  Tables, 
AlmanJ'or  a  king  of  Marrocco  diuerfe  Philofophicall 
workes,  and  by  their  regall  example  our  late  fouer- 
aigne  Lord  king  Henry  the  eight  wrate  a  booke  in  de- 
fence of  his  faith,  then  perfwaded  that  it  was  the  true 
and  Apoftolicall  doctrine,  though  it  hath  appeared  other- 
wife  fince,  yet  his  honour  and  learned  zeale  was  noth- 
ing leffe  to  be  allowed.  Queenes  alfo  haue  bene  knowen 
(ludious,  and  to  write  large  volumes,  as  Lady  Margaret 
of  Fraunce  Queene  of  Nauarre  in  our  time.  But  of  all 
others  the  Emperour  Nero  was  fo  well  learned  in 
Mufique  and  Poefie,  as  when  he  was  taken  by  order  of 
the  Senate  and  appointed  to  dye,  he  offered  violence 
to  him  felfe  and  fayd,  O  quantus  art  if  ex  pereo!  as  much 
as  to  fay,  as,  how  is  it  poflible  a  man  of  fuch  fcience 
and  learning  as  my  felfe,  (hould  come  to  this  (hame- 
full  death?  Th'emperour  Oclauian  being  made  exe- 
cutor to  VirgilL  who  had  left  by  his  laft  will  and  tefta- 
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ment,  that  his  bookes  of  the  Azneidos  fhould  be  com- 
mittal to  the  fire  as  things  not  perfited  by  him,  made 
his  excufe  for  infringing  the  deads  will,  by  a  nomber  of 
verfes  moll  excellently  written,  whereof  thefe  arc  part. 
Frangatur  potiiis  legum  veneranda  pote/ias, 
Qudm  tot  congejlos  noftefque  diejque  labores 
Hauferit  vna  dies.     And  put  his  name  to  them. 
And  before  him  his  vncle  and  father  adoptiue  Iulius 
>/r,  was  not  afhamed  to  publifh  vnder  his  owne 
name,  his  Commentaries  of  the  French  and  Britaine 
warres.     Since  therefore  io  many  noble  Emperours. 
Kings  and  Princes  haue  bene  fludious  of  Poefie  and 
other  ciuill  arts,  and  not  afhamed  to  bewray  their  skils 
in  the  fame,   let  none  other  meaner  perfon  defpife 
learning,  nor  (whether  it  be  in  profe  or  in  Poefie,  if 
they  them  felues  be  able  to  write,  or  haue  written  any 
thing  well  or  of  rare  inuention)  be  any  whit  fqueimifh  to 
let  it  be  publifht  vnder  their  names,  for  reafon  femes 
it,  and  modellie  doth  not  repugne. 

CHAP.  IX. 
How  Poefie  Jhould  not  be  imployed  vpon  vayne  conceits 
or  vicious  or  infamous. 

IjHerefore  the  Nobilitie  and  dignitie  of  the 
Art  confidered  afwell  by  vniuerfalitie  as 
antiquitie  and  the  natural]  excellence  of 
it  felfe,  Poefie  ought  not  to  be  abafed 
and  imployed  vpon  any  vnworthy  matter 
and  fubiecl,  nor  vfed  to  vaine  purpofes,  which  neuer- 
theleffe  is  dayly  feene,  and  that  is  to  vtter  conceits  in- 
famous and  vicious  or  ridiculous  and  foolifh,  or  of  no 
good  example  and  doctrine.  Albeit  in  merry  matters 
(not  vnhonefl)  being  vfed  for  mans  folace  and  recrea- 
tion it  may  be  well  allowed,  for  as  I  faid  before,  Poefie 
is  a  pleafant  maner  of  vtteraunce  varying  from  the 
liriarie  of  purpofe  to  refrefh  the  mynde  by  the  eares 
delight.  Poefie  alfo  is  not  only  laudable,  becaufe  I 
faid  it  was  a  metricall  fpeach  vfed  by  the  firft  men,  but 
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becaufe  it  is  a  metricall  fpeach  correi  t<  '1  and  reformed 
by  difcreet  iudgements,  and  with  no  leffe  cunning  ami 
curioiitie  then  the  Greeke  and  Latine  Poefie,  and  by 
Art  bewtified  and  adorned,  and  brought  far  from  the 
primitiue  rudeneffe  of  the  full  inuentors,  otherwife  it 
may  be  fayd  to  me  that  Adam  and  Ju/.s  apernes  were 
the  gayeft  garmentes,  becaufe  they  were  the  firfl,  and  the 
fhepheardes  tente  or  pauillion,  the  bed  houfing,  becaufe 
it  was  the  moil  auncient  and  mod  vniuerfall  :  which 
I  would  not  haue  fo  taken,  for  it  is  not  my  meaning 
but  that  Art  and  cunning  concurring  with  nature,  an- 
tiquitie  and  vniuerfilitie,  in  things  indifferent,  and  not 
euill,  doe  make  them  more  laudable.  And  right  fo  our 
vulgar  riming  Poefie,  being  by  good  wattes  brought  to 
that  perfection  we  fee,  is  worthily  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore any  other  maner  of  vtterance  in  profe,  for  fuch 
vfe  and  to  fuch  purpofe  as  it  is  ordained,  and  fliall 
hereafter  be  fet  downe  more  particularly. 

CHAP.  X. 
The  fubiecl  or  ma  Iter  of  Poefie. 

Airing  diffidently  fayd  of  the  dignitie  of 
Poets  and  Poefie,  now  it  is  tyme  to  fpeake 
of  the  matter  or  fubiecl  of  Poefie,  which 
to  myne  intent  is,  what  foeuer  wittie  and 
delicate  conceit  of  man  meet  or  worthy 
to  be  put  in  written  verfe,  for  any  neceffary  vfe  of  the 
prefent  time,  or  good  inftruction  of  the  pofteritie.  But 
the  chief  and  principall  is  :  the  laud  honour  and 
glory  of  the  immortall  gods  (I  fpeake  now  in  phrafe  of 
the  Gentiles.)  Secondly  the  worthy  gefts  of  noble 
Princes  :  the  memoriall  and  regiftry  of  all  great  for- 
tunes, the  praife  of  vertue  and  reproofe  of  vice,  the  in- 
ftruction of  morall  doctrines,  the  reuealing  of  fciences 
naturall  and  other  profitable  Arts,  the  redreffe  of  bois- 
trous  and  fturdie  courages  by  perfwafion,  the  confola- 
tion  and  repofe  of  temperate  myndes,  finally  the  com- 
mon folace  of  mankind  in  all  his  trauails  and  cares  of 
this  tranfitorie  life.     And  in  this  lafl  fort  being  vfed 
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recreation  onely,  may  allowably  beare  matter  not 
alwayes  of  the  graueft,  or  of  any  great  commoditie  or 
profit,  but  rather  in  fome  fort,  vaine,  diffolute,  or  wan- 
ton, fo  it  be  not  very  fcandalous  and  of  euill  example. 
But  as  our  intent  is  to  make  this  Art  vulgar  for  all 
Englifh  mens  vfe,  and  therefore  are  of  neceffitie  to  let 
downe  the  principal  rules  therein  to  be  obferued :  foin 
mine  opinion  it  is  no  leffe  expedient  to  touch  briefly 
all  the  chief  points  of  this  auncient  Poefie  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latines,  fo  far  forth  as  it  conformeth  with 
ours.  So  as  it  may  be  knowen  what  we  hold  of  them 
as  borrowed,  and  what  as  of  our  owne  peculiar. 
Wherefore  now  that  we  haue  faid,  what  is  the  matter 
of  Poefie,  we  will  declare  the  manner  and  formes  of 
poemes  vfed  by  the  auncients. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  poemes  ami  their  fundry  formes  ami  ho7c>  thereby  the 

auncient  Poets  reeeaued  furnames. 

\>  the  matter  of  Poefie  is  diuers,  fo  was  the 
forme  of  their  poemes  and  maner  of  writ- 
ing, for  all  of  them  wrote  not  in  one  fort, 
euen  as  all  of  them  wrote  not  vpon  one 
matter.  Neither  was  euery  Poet  alike 
cunning  in  all  as  in  fome  one  kinde  of  Poefie,  nor 
vttered  with  like  felicitie.  But  wherein  any  one  mod 
excelled,  thereof  he  tooke  a  furname,  as  to  be  called  a 
I  Heroiek,  Lyriek,  E/egiaek,  Epigrammatifl ox  other- 
wife.  Such  therefore  as  gaue  themfelues  to  write  long 
hiftories  of  the  noble  gefts  of  kings  and  great  Princes 
entermedling  the  dealings  of  the  gods,  halfe  gods  or 
Heroes  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  great  and  waighty  con- 
fequences  of  peace  and  warre,  they  called  Poets  Hcro- 
ieh,  whereof  Homer  was  chief  and  moil  auncient 
among  the  Greeks,  Virgill  among  the  Latines:  Others 
who  more  delighted  to  write  fongs  or  ballads  of  plea- 
fure,  to  be  fong  with  the  voice,  and  to  the  harpe,  lute,  or 
citheron  and  fuch  other  mufical,  inftruments,  they  were 
called  melodious  Poets  \melid\  or  by  a  more  common 
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name  Lirique  Poets,  of  which  fort  was  Pindarus,  Ana- 
creon  and  Cattimachus  with  others  among  the  Greeks  : 
Horace  and  Catullus  among  the  Latines.  There  were 
an  other  fort,  who  fought  the  fauor  of  faire  Ladies, 
and  coueted  to  bemone  their  eftates  at  large,  and  the 
perplexities  of  loue  in  a  certain  pitious  verfe  called 
Elegie,  and  thence  were  called  Eligiack :  fuch  among 
the  Latines  were  Ouirf,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius. 
There  were  alfo  Poets  that  wrote  onely  for  the  ftage, 
I  meane  playes  and  interludes,  to  rec[r]eate  the  people 
with  matters  of  difporte,  and  to  that  intent  did  fet  forth 
in  fhewes  pageants,  accompanied  with  fpeach  the  com- 
mon behauiours  and  maner  of  life  of  priuate  perfons, 
and  fuch  as  were  the  meaner  fort  of  men,  and  they 
were  called  Comicall  Poets,  of  whom  among  the 
Greekes  Menander  and  Ariftophanes  were  moft  excel- 
lent, with  the  Latines  Terence  and  Plautus.  Befides 
thofe  Poets  Comtek  there  were  other  who  ferued  alfo 
the  ftage,  but  medled  not  with  fo  bafe  matters  :  For 
they  fet  forth  the  dolefull  falles  of  infortunate  and 
afflicted  Princes,  and  were  called  Poets  Iragicall. 
Such  were  Euripides  and  Sophocles  with  the  Greeks, 
Seneca  among  the  Latines.  There  were  yet  others 
who  mounted  nothing  fo  high  as  any  of  them  both,  but 
in  bafe  and  humble  ftile  by  maner  of  Dialogue,  vttered 
the  priuate  and  familiar  talke  of  the  meanefl  fort  of 
men,  as  fhepheards,  heywards  and  fuch  like,  fuch  was 
among  the  Greekes  Theocritus:  and  Virgill  among  the 
Latines,  their  poems  were  named  Eglogues  or  fhep- 
heardly  talke.  There  was  yet  another  kind  of  Poet, 
who  intended  to  taxe  the  common  abufes  and  vice  of 
the  people  in  rough  and  bitter  fpeaches,  and  their  in- 
uecliues  were  called  Satyres,  and  them  felues  Satyr- 
icques.  Such  were  Lucilius,  luuenall  and  Perjius  among 
the  Latines,  and  with  vs  he  that  wrote  the  booke  called 
Piers  plowman.  Others  of  a  more  fine  and  pleafant 
head  were  giuen  wholly  to  taunting  and  fcoffing  at 
vndecent  things,  and  in  fhort  poemes  vttered  pretie 
merry  conceits,  and  thefe  men  were  called  Epigram- 
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matijli  r.  There  were  others  that  for  the  peoples  good 
inftrudtion,  and  trial!  of  their  owne  witts  vfed  in 
places  of  great  affembly,  to  fay  by  rote  nombers  of 
fhort  and  fententious  meetres,  very  pithie  and  of  good 
edification,  and  thereupon  were  called  Poets  Mimifles: 
as  who  would  fay,  imitable  and  meet  to  be  followed 
for  their  wife  and  graue  leffons.  There  was  another 
kind  ofpoeme,  inuented  onely  to  nuke  fport,  and  to 
refrefh  the  company  with  a  maner  of  buffonry  or  conn- 
terfaiting  of  merry  fpeaches,  conuerting  all  that  which 
they  had  hard  fpoken  before,  to  a  certaine  derifion  by 
a  quite  contrary  fence,  and  this  was  done,  when  Co- 
medies or  Tragedies  were  a  playing,  and  that  betweene 
the  acles  when  the  players  went  to  make  ready  for 
another,  there  was  great  filence,  and  the  people  waxt 
weary,  then  came  in  thefe  maner  of  conterfaite  vices, 
they  were  called  Pantomimic  and  all  that  had  before 
bene  fayd,  or  great  part  of  it,  they  gaue  a  crofle  con- 
ftruction  to  it  very  ridiculoufly.  Thus  haue  you  how 
the  names  of  the  Poets  were  giuen  them  by  the  formes 
of  their  poemes  and  maner  of  writing. 

CHAP.  XTI. 

In  what  forme  of  Pocfic  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles 

were  pray  fed  and  honored. 

| He  gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  honoured  by 
their  Poetes  in  hymnes,  which  is  an  extra- 
ordinarie  and  diuine  praife,  extolling  and 
magnifying  them  for  their  great  powers 
and  excellencie  of  nature  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  laude,  and  yet  therein  their  Poets  were  after 
a  fort  reftrained:  fo  as  they  could  not  with  their  credit 
vntrnly  praife  their  owne  gods,  or  vie  in  their  lauds 
any  maner  of  groffe  adulation  or  vnueritable  report. 
For  in  any  writer  vntruth  and  flatterie  are  counted 
moft  great  reproches.  Wherfore  to  praife  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles,  tor  that  by  authoritie  of  their  owne  fabul- 
ous records,  they  had  fathers  and  mothers,  and  kinred 
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and  allies,  and  wines  and  concubines  :  the  Poets  firft 
commended  them  by  their  genealogies  or  pedegrees, 
their  manages  and  aliances,  their  notable  exploits  in 
the  world  for  the  behoofe  of  mankind,  and  yet  as  I 
fayd  before,  none  otherwife  then  the  truth  of  their  owne 
memorials  might  beare,  and  in  fuch  fort  as  it  might  be 
well  auouched  by  their  old  written  reports,  though  in 
very  deede  they  were  not  from  the  beginning  all  his- 
torically true,  and  many  of  them  verie  fictions,  and 
fuch  of  them  as  were  true,  were  grounded  vpon  fome 
part  of  an  hiftorie  or  matter  of  veritie,  the  reft  alto- 
gether figuratiue  and  mifticall,  couertly  applied  to  fome 
morall  or  natural  fenfe,  as  Cicero  fetteth  it  foorth  in 
his  bookes  de  natura  deorum.  For  to  fay  that  Jupiter 
was  fonne  to  Saturne,  and  that  he  maried  his  owne 
fifter  Juno,  might  be  true,  for  fuch  was  the  guife  of  all 
great  Princes  in  the  Orientall  part  of  the  world  both  at 
thofe  dayes  and  now  is.  Againe  that  he  loued  Danae, 
Europa,  Jeda,  Calijio  and  other  faire  Ladies  daughters 
to  kings,  befides  many  meaner  women,  it  is  likely 
enough,  becaufe  he  was  reported  to  be  a  very  incon- 
tinent perfon,  and  giuen  ouer  to  his  luftes,  as  are  for 
the  moft  part  all  the  greateft  Princes,  but  that  he 
mould  be  the  higheft  god  in  heauen,  or  that  he  mould 
thunder  and  lighten,  and  do  manie  other  things  very 
vnnaturally  and  abfurdly  :  alfo  that  Saturnus  mould 
geld  his  father  Celii/s,  to  th'intent  to  make  him  vnable 
to  get  any  moe  children,  and  other  fuch  matters  as  are 
reported  by  them,  it  feemeth  to  be  fome  wittie  deuiie 
and  fiction  made  ior  a  purpofe,  or  a  very  noble  and 
impudent  lye,  which  could  not  be  reafonably  fufpecled 
by  the  Poets,  who  were  otherwife  difcreete  and  graue 
men,  and  teachers  of  wifedome  to  others.  Therefore 
either  to  tranfgrefie  the  rules  of  their  primitiue  records, 
or  to  feeke  to  giue  their  gods  honour  by  belying  them 
(otherwife  then  in  that  fence  which  I  haue  alledged)  had 
bene  a  figne  not  onely  of  an  vnskilfull  Poet,  but  alfo  of 
a  very  impudent  and  leude  man.  For  vntrue  praife 
neuer  giueth  any  true  reputation.     But  with  vs  Chrift- 
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ians,  who  be  better  difciplined,  and  do  acknowledge 
but  one  God  AJmightie,  euerlafling,  and  in  euery  re- 
fpecT:  felfe  fuffizant  \autharcos\  repofed  in  all  perl 
reft  and  foueraigne  bliffe,  not  needing  or  exacting  any 
forreine  helpe  or  good.  To  him  we  can  not  exhibit 
ouermuch  praife,  nor  belye  him  any  wayes,  vnleffe  it 
be  in  abafing  his  exceilencie  by  fcarfitie  of  praife,  or 
by  mifconceauing  his  diuine  nature,  weening  to  praife 
him,  if  we  impute  to  him  fuch  vaine  delights  and  pee- 
uifli  affections,  as  commonly  the  frailefl  men  are  re- 
proued  for.  Namely  to  make  him  ambitious  of  honour, 
iealous  and  difficult  in  his  worlhips,  terrible,  angrie, 
vindicatiue,  a  louer,  a  hater,  a  pitier,  and  indigent  of 
mans  worlhips :  finally  fo  paffionate  as  in  effect  he 
fhold  be  altogether  Anthropopathis.  To  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles  they  might  well  attribute  thefe  infirmities, 
for  they  were  but  the  children  of  men,  great  Princes 
and  famous  in  the  world,  and  not  for  any  other  refpecT 
diuine,  then  by  fome  refemblance  of  vertue  they  had 
to  do  good,  and  to  benefite  many.  So  as  to  the  God 
of  the  Chriflians,  fuch  diuine  praife  might  be  verified  : 
to  th'other  gods  none,  but  figuratiuely  or  in  miflicall 
fenfe  as  hath  bene  faid.  In  which  fort  the  ancient 
Poets  did  in  deede  giue  them  great  honors  and  praifes, 
and  made  to  them  fiicrifices,  and  offred  them  oblations 
of  fundry  fortes,  euen  as  the  people  were  taught  and 
perfwaded  by  fuch  placations  and  worlhips  to  receaue 
any  helpe,  comfort  or  benefite  to  them  felues,  their 
wiues,  children,  poffeffions  or  goods.  For  if  that  opin- 
ion were  not,  who  would  acknowledge  any  God?  the 
verie  Etimologie  of  the  name  with  vs  of  the  North 
partes  of  the  world  declaring  plainely  the  nature  of  the 
attribute,  which  is  all  one  as  if  we  fayd  good,  [bonus] 
or  a  giuer  of  good  things.  Therfore  the  Gentiles 
prayed  for  peace  to  the  goddeffe  Pa/las:  for  warre  (fuch 
as  thriued  by  it)  to  the  god  Mars:  for  honor  and  em- 
pire to  the  god  Iupiter:  for  riches  and  wealth  to  Pluto: 
for  eloquence  and  gayne  to  Mercuric :  for  fafe  nauiga- 
tion    fo   Neptune:    for  faire  weather   and   profperous 
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windes  to  Eohts :  for  skill  in  mulick  and  leechcraft  to 
Apollo:  for  free  life  and  chaflitie  to  Diana:  for  bewtie 
and  good  grace,  as  alfo  for  iffue  and  profperitie  in 
loue  to  Venus :  for  plenty  of  crop  and  corne  to  Ceres: 
for  feafonable  vintage  to  Bacchus :  and  for  other  things 
to  others.  So  many  things  as  they  could  imagine 
good  and  defirable,  and  to  fo  many  gods  as  they  fup- 
pofed  to  be  authors  thereof,  in  fo  much  as  Fortune 
was  made  a  goddeffe,  and  the  feuer  quartaine  had  her 
aulters,  fuch  blindnes  and  ignorance  raigned  in  the 
harts  of  men  at  that  time,  and  whereof  it  firft  proceeded 
and  grew,  befides  th'opinion  hath  bene  giuen,  appear- 
ed! more  at  large  in  our  bookes  of  lerotekni,  the  matter 
being  of  another  confideration  then  to  be  treated  of 
in  this  worke.  And  thefe  hymnes  to  the  gods  was  the 
firft  forme  of  Poefie  and  the  higheft  and  the  ftatelieft, 
and  they  were  fong  by  the  Poets  as  priefts,  and  by  the 
people  or  whole  congregation  as  we  fing  in  ourChurchs 
the  Pfalmes  of  Dauid,  but  they  did  it  commonly  in 
fome  fhadie  groues  of  tall  tymber  trees  :  In  which 
places  they  reared  aulters  of  green  turi'e,  and  beftrewed 
them  all  ouer  with  flowers,  and  vpon  them  offred 
their  oblations  and  made  their  bloudy  facrifices,  (for 
no  kinde  of  gift  can  be  dearer  then  life)  of  fuch  quick 
cattaille,  as  euery  god  was  in  their  conceit  moil  de- 
lighted in,  or  in  fome  other  refpeel  mod  fit  for  the 
mifterie  :  temples  or  churches  or  other  chappels  then 
thefe  they  had  none  at  thofe  dayes. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

In  what  forme  of  Poefie  vice  and  the  common  abufes 

of  mans  life  was  reprehended. 

j;Ome  perchance  would  thinke  that  next  after 
the  praife  and  honoring  of  their  gods, 
ihould  commence  the  worfhippings  and 
praife  of  good  men,  and  fpecially  of  great 
Princes  and  gouernours  of  the  earth  in 
foueraignety  and  function  next  vnto  the  gods.     But  it 
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is  not  fo,  for  before  that  came  to  pafle,  the  Poets  or 
lioly  Priefts,  chiefly  Mudied  the  rebuke  of  vice,  and  to 
carpe  at  the  common  abufes,  fuch  as  were  moft  offen- 
fiue  to  the  publique  and  priuate,  for  as  yet  for  lacke  of 
good  ciuility  and  wholefome  doctrines,  there  was  greater 
ftore  of  lewde  lourdaines  then  of  wife  and  learned 
Lords,  or  of  noble  and  vertuous  Princes  and  gouernours. 
So  as  next  after  the  honours  exhibited  to  their  gods, 
the  Poets  finding  in  man  generally  much  to  reproue 
and  litle  to  praife,  made  certaine  poems  in  plaine 
meetres,  more  like  to  fermons  or  preachings  then 
otherwife,  and  when  the  people  were  affembled  togi- 
ther  in  thofe  hallowed  places  dedicate  to  their  gods, 
becaufe  they  had  yet  no  large  halles  "or  places  of  con- 
uenticle,  nor  had  any  other  correction  of  their  faults, 
but  fuch  as  refted  onely  in  rebukes  of  wife  and  graue 
men,  fuch  as  at  thefe  dayes  make  the  people  afhamed 
rather  then  afeared,  the  faid  auncient  Poets  vfed  for 
that  purpofe,  three  kinds  of  poems  reprehenfiue,  to  wit, 
the  Satyfe}  the  Cotnedie,  and  the  Tragedie:  and  the 
firft  and  moft  bitter  inuecliue  againft  vice  and  vicious 
men,  was  the  Satyre;  which  to  th intent  their  bitter- 
nefle  fhould  breede  none  ill  will,  either  to  the  Poets, 
or  to  the  recitours  (which  could  not  haue  bene  chofen 
if  they  had  bene  openly  knowen)  and  befides  to  make 
their  admonitions  and  reproofs  feeme  grauer  and  of 
more  efficacie,  they  made  wife  as  if  the  gods  of  the 
woods,  whom  they  called  Satyrcs  or  Siluanes,  fhould 
appeare  and  recite  thofe  verfes  of  rebuke,  whereas  in 
deede  they  were  but  difguifed  perfons  vnder  the  fhape 
of  Satyres  as  who  would  fay,  thefe  terrene  and  bale 
gods  being  conuerfant  with  mans  affaires,  and  fpiers 
out  of  all  their  fecret  faults :  had  fome  great  care  ouer 
man,  and  defired  by  good  admonitions  to  reforme  the 
euill  of  their  life,  and  to  bring  the  bad  to  amendment 
by  thofe  kiode  of  preachings,  whereupon  the  Poets 
inuentours  of  the  deuife  were  called  Satyrifies. 
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CHAP.  XIIII. 
How  vice  was  afterward  reproued  by  two  other  mancr  of 
poems,  better  reformed  then  the  Satyre,  whereof  the 
firflwas  Comedy,  the  fecond  Tragedie. 

Vt  when  thele  maner  of  folitary  fpeaches  and 
recitals  of  rebuke,  vttered  by  the  rural  1 
gods  out  of  bufhes  and  briers,  feemednot 
to  the  finer  heads  fufficiently  perfwafiue, 
nor  fo  popular  as  if  it  were  reduced  into 
action  of  many  perfons,  or  by  many  voyces  liuely  re- 
prefented  to  the  eare  and  eye,  fo  as  a  man   might 
thinke  it  were  euen  now  a  doing.     The  Poets  deuifed 
to  haue  many  parts  played  at  once  by  two  or  three  or 
foure  perfons,  that  debated  the  matters  of  the  world. 
lometimes  of  their  owne  priuate  affaires,  fometimes  of 
their  neighbours,  but  neuer  medling  with  any  Prino  s 
matters  nor  fuch  high  perfonages,  but  commonly  of 
marchants,  fouldiers.  artificers,  good  honefl  houihol- 
ders,  and  alfo  of  vnthrifty  youthes,  yong  damfels,  old 
nurfes,  bawds,  brokers,  ruffians  and  parafites,  with  fuch 
like,  in  whofe  behauiors,  lyeth  in  effect  the  whole 
courfe  and  trade  of  mans  life,  and  therefore  tended  al- 
togither  to  the  good  amendment  of  man  by  difcipline 
and  example.     It  was  alfo  much  for  the  folace  and  re- 
creation of  the  common  people  by  reafon  of  the  page- 
ants and  fhewes.     And  this  kind  of  poeme  was  called 
Comedy,  and  followed  next  after  the  Satyre,  and  by  that 
occafion  was  fomwhat  fharpe  and  bitter  after  the  nature 
of  the  Satyre,  openly  and  by  expreffe  names  taxing 
men  more  maliciouily  and  impudently  then  became,  fo 
as  they  were  enforced  for  feare  of  quarell  and  blame  to 
difguife  their  players  with  flrange  apparell,   and  by 
colouring  their  faces  and  carying  hatts  and  capps  of 
diuerfe  fafhions  to  make  them  felues  leffe  knowen.    But 
as  time  and  experience  do  reforme  euery  thing  that  is 
amiffe,  fo  this  bitter  poeme  called  the  old  Comedy,  being 
difufed  and  taken  away,  the  new  Comedy  came  in  place, 
more  ciuill  and  pleafant  a  great  deale  and  not  touch- 
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ing  any  man  by  name,  but  in  a  certaine  generalitie 
glancing  at  eueiy  abufe,  fo  as  from  thenceforth  fearing 
none  ilhvill  or  enmitie  at  any  bodies  hands,  they  left 
afide  their  difguifings  and  played  bare  face,  till  one 
Rojcius  Gallus  the  mod  excellent  player  among  the 
Romaines  brought  vp  thefe  vizards,  which  we  fee  at 
this  day  vfed,  partly  to  fupply  the  want  of  players,  when 
there  were  moe  parts  than  there  were  perfons,  or  that 
it  was  not  thought  meet  to  trouble  and  pefler  princes 
<h  ambers  with  too  many  folkes.  Now  by  the  chaunge 
of  a  vizard  one  man  might  play  the  king  and  the  carter, 
the  old  nurfe  and  the  yong  damlell,  the  marchant  and 
thefouldier  or  any  other  part  he  lifted  very  conueniently. 
There  be  that  fay  Rojcius  did  it  for  another  purpofe, 
for  being  him  felfe  the  bed  Hijlricn  or  buffon  that  was 
in  his  dayes  to  be  found,  inlomuch  as  Cicero  laid  Rojcius 
contended  with  him  by  varietie  of  liuely  geflures,  to 
furmount  the  copy  of  his  fpeach,  yet  becaufe  he  was 
fquint  eyed  and  had  a  very  vnpleafant  countenance, 
and  lookes  which  made  him  ridiculous  or  rather  odious 
to  the  prefence,he  deuifed  thele  vizards  to  hide  his  owne 
ilfauored  face.     And  thus  much  touching  the  Comedy. 

CHAP.  XV. 

In  vvhat  forme  of  Poefie  the  euill  and  oufragious 

behauiours  of  Princes  were  reprehended. 

jVt  becaufe  in  thofe  dayes  when  the  Poets 
firfl  taxed  by  Satyre  and  Comedy,  there 
was  no  great  flore  of  Kings  or  Emperors 
or  fuch  high  eflats  (al  men  being  yet  for 
•==^s—  the  mofl  part  rude,  and  in  a  maner  popu- 
larly egall)  they  could  not  fay  of  them  or  of  their 
behauiours  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  which  cafes  of 
Princes  are  fithens  taken  for  the  highefl  and  greatefl 
matters  of  all.  But  after  that  fome  men  among  the 
moe  became  mighty  and  famous  in  the  world,  fouer- 
aignetie  and  dominion  hauing  learned  them  all  maner 
of  lufts  and  licentioufnes  of  life,  by  which  occahons 
alfo  t'leir  high  eflates  and  felicities  fell  many  times  into 
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mod  lowe  and  lamentable  fortunes  :  whereas  before  in 
their  great  profperities  they  were  both  feared  and  re- 
uerenced  in  the  higheft  degree,  after  their  deathes  \\  hen 
the  pofteritie  flood  no  more  in  dread  of  them,  their  in- 
famous life  and  tyrannies  were  lavd  open  to  all  the 
world,  their  wickednes  reproched,  their  follies  and  ex- 
treme infolencies  derided,  and  their  miferable  ends 
painted  out  in  playes  and  pageants,  to  fhew  the  muta- 
bilitie  of  fortune,  and  the  iuft  punifhment  of  God  in 
reuenge  of  a  vicious  and  euill  life.  Thefe  matters  were 
alfo  handled  by  the  Poets,  and  reprefented  by  action 
as  that  of  the  Comedies:  but  becaufe  the  matter  was 
higher  then  that  of  the  Comedies  the  Poets  ftile  was  alfo 
higher  and  more  loftie,  the  prouifion  greater,  the  place 
more  magnificent :  for  which  purpofe  alfo  the  players 
garments  were  made  more  rich  and  coflly  and  folemne, 
and  euery  other  thing  apperteining,  according  to  that 
rate  :  So  as  where  the  Satyre  was  pronounced  by  rufti- 
call  and  naked  Syluanes  fpeaking  out  of  a  bufh,  and  the 
common  players  of  interludes  called  Plamfedes,  played 
barefoote  vpon  the  floore  :  the  later  Comedies  vpon 
fcaffolds,  and  by  men  well  and  cleanely  hofed  and  fhod. 
Thefe  matters  of  great  Princes  were  played  vpon  lofty 
ftages,  and  the  actors  thereof  ware  vpon  their  legges 
buskins  of  leather  called  Cothurni,  and  other  folemne 
habits,  and  for  a  fpeciall  preheminence  did  walke  vpon 
thofe  high  corked  fhoes  or  pantofles,  which  now  they 
call  in  Spaine  and  Italy  Slioppini.  And  becaufe  thofe 
bufkins  and  high  fhoes  were  commonly  made  of  goats 
fkinnes  very  finely  tanned,  and  dyed  into  colours  :  or 
for  that  as  fome  fay  the  beft  players  reward,  was  a 
goate  to  be  giuen  him,  or  for  that  as  other  thinke,  a 
goate  was  the  peculiar  facrifice  of  the  god  Pan,  king 
of  all  the  gods  of  the  woodes  :  forafmuch  as  a  goate 
in  Greeke  is  called  Iragos,  therfore  thefe  flately  playes 
were  called  Tragedies.  And  thus  haue  ye  foure  fundi}' 
formes  of  Poefie  Drammatick  reprehenfiue,  and  put  in 
execution  by  the  feate  and  dexteritie  of  mans  body,  to 
wit,  the  Satyre,  old  Comedie,  new  Comedie,  and  Tragedie, 
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whereas  all  other  kinde  of  poems  except  Eglogue  whereof 
fhalbe  entreated  hereafter,  were  onely  recited  by  mouth 
or  fong  with  the  voyce  to  Tome  melodious  inflrument. 

CHAP.   XIV. 
In  what  forme  of  Poefe  t/ie  great  Primes  ami  Nomina- 
tors of  the  world  were  honored. 

(Vt  as  the  bad  and  il laudable  parts  of  all 
eflates  and  degrees  were  taxed  by  the 
Poets  in  one  fort  or  an  other,  and  thofe 
of  great  Princes  by  Tragedie  in  efpecial, 
(and  not  till  after  their  deaths)  as  hath 
b  :ne  before  remembred,  to  th'intent  that  fuch  exem- 
plifying (as  it  were)  of  their  blames  and  aduerfities, 
being  now  dead,  might  worke  for  a  fecret  reprehenfion 
to  others  that  were  aliue,  lining  in  the  fame  or  like 
abufes.  So  was  it  great  reafon  that  all  good  and  ver- 
tuous  perfons  fliould  for  their  well  doings  be  rewarded 
with  commendation,  and  the  great  Princes  aboue  all 
others  with  honors  and  praifes,  being  for  many  refpecls 
of  greater  moment,  to  haue  them  good  and  vertuous 
then  any  inferior  fort  of  men.  Wherfore  the  Poets 
being  in  deede  the  trumpetters  of  all  praife  and  alfo  oi 
(launder  (not  (launder,  but  well  deferued  reproch)  were 
in  confeience  and  credit  bound  next  after  the  diuine 
praifes  of  the  immortall  gods,  to  yeeld  a  like  ratable 
honour  to  ail  fuch  amongft  men,  as  moil  refembled  the 
gods  by  excellencie  of  function,  and  had  a  certaine 
affinitie  with  them,  by  more  then  humane  and  ordinarie 
vertues  (hewed  in  their  actions  here  vpon  earth.  They 
were  theriore  praifed  by  a  fecond  degree  of  laude  : 
(hewing  their  high  eflates,  their  Princely  genealogies 
and  pedegrees,  manages,  aliances,  and  fuch  noble  ex- 
plores, as  they  had  done  in  th'affaires  of  peace  and  of 
warre  to  the  benefit  of  their  people  and  countries,  by 
inuention  of  any  noble  fcience,  or  profitable  Art,  or  by 
making  wholfome  lawes  or  enlarging  of  their  dominions 
by  honorable  and  iull  conquefls,  and  many  other  wayes. 
Such   perfonages  among   the   Gentiles   were   Bacchus, 
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Ceres,  Perfeus,  Hercules,  Thefeus  and  many  other,  who 
thereby  came  to  be  accompted  gods  and  halfe  gods  or 
goddeffes  [Heroes]  and  had  their  commendations  giuen 
by  Hymne  accordingly  or  by  fuch  other  poems  as  their 
memone  was  therby  made  famous  to  the  pofleritie  for 
euer  after,  as  flial  be  more  at  large  fayd  in  place  con- 
uenient.  But  firfl  we  will  fpeake  fomewhat  of  the  play- 
ing places,  and  prouifions  which  weie  made  for  their 
pageants  and  pomps  reprefentatiue  before  remembred. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  places  where  their  enterludes  or  poem \es  dramma- 
ticke  were  reprefented  to  the  people. 

1 5  it  hath  bene  declared,  the  Satyres  were 
firfl  vttered  in  their  hallowed  places  within 
the  woods  where  they  honoured  their  gods 
vnder  the  open  heauen,  becaufe  they  had 
no  other  houfing  fit  for  great  affemblies. 
The  old  comedies  were  plaid  in  the  broad  ftreets  vpon 
wagons  or  carts  vncouered,  which  carts  were  floored 
with  bords  and  made  for  remouable  ftages  to  paffe 
from  one  ftreete  of  their  townes  to  another,  where  all 
the  people  might  (land  at  their  eafe  to  gaze  vpon  the 
fights.  Their  new  comedies  or  ciuill  enterludes  were 
played  in  open  pauilions  or  tents  of  linnen  cloth  or 
lether,  halfe  displayed  that  the  people  might  fee. 
Afterward  when  Tragidies  came  vp  they  deuifed  to 
prefent  them  upon  fcaffoldes  or  ftages  of  timber, 
ihadowed  with  linen  or  lether  as  the  other,  and  thefe 
ftages  were  made  in  the  forme  of  a  Semi  circle,  wherof 
the  bow  ferued  for  the  beholders  to  fit  in,  and  the 
firing  or  forepart  was  appointed  for  the  floore  or  place 
where  the  players  vttered,  and  had  in  it  fundrie  little 
dilutions  by  curteins  as  trauerfes  to  ferue  for  feueral 
roomes  where  they  might  repaire  vnto  and  change 
their  garments  and  come  in  againe,  as  their  fpeaches 
and  parts  were  to  be  renewed.  Alio  there  was  place 
appointed  for  muficiens  to  fing  or  to  play  vpon  their 
inflrumentes  at  the  end  of  euery  fcene,  to  the  intent 
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the  people  might  be  refrefhed,  and  kept  occupied. 
This  maner  of  ftage  in  lialfe  circle,  the  Greekes  called 
theatrum,  as  much  to  fay  as  a  beholding  place,  which 
was  alio  in  fuch  fort  contriued  by  benches  and  greeces 
to  (land  or  fit  vpon,  as  no  man  fhould  empeach  anothers 
fight.  But  as  ciuilitie  and  withall  wealth  encreafed,  fo 
did  the  minde  of  man  growe  dayly  more  haultie  and 
fuperfluous  in  all  his  deuifes,  fi>  as  for  their  theaters  in 
halfe  circle,  they  came  to  be  by  the  great  magnificence 
of  the  Romain  princes  and  people  fomptuoufiy  built 
with  marble  and  fquare  ftone  in  forme  all  round,  and 
were  called  Amphitheaters,  whereof  as  yet  appears  one 
among  the  ancient  ruines  of  Rome,  built  by  Pempcitts 
Magnus,  for  capafitie  able  to  receiue  at  eafe  fourfcore 
thoufand  perfons  as  it  is  left  written,  and  fo  curioufly 
contriued  as  euery  man  might  depart  at  his  pleafure, 
without  any  annoyance  to  other.  It  is  alfo  to  be  knowne 
that  in  thofe  great  A?nphztheaters,were  exhibited  all  ma- 
ner of  other  fhewes  and  difports  for  the  people,  as  their 
fence  piayes,  ordigladiations  of  naked  men,  their  wrafl- 
lings,  runnings,  leapings  and  other  praclifes  of  acliuitie 
and  ftrength,  alfo  their  baitings  ofwildbeafts,as  Elephants, 
Rhinoceros[es],  Tigers,  Leopards  and  others,  which 
fights  much  delighted  the  common  people,  and  there- 
fore the  places  required  to  be  large  and  of  great  content. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Slnpluards  or  pajlorall  Poefie  tailed  Eglogue,  and 

to  rvhat  pitrpofe  it  was  firfl  inuented  and  vfed. 

[( )me  be  of  opinion,  and  the  chiefe  of  thofe 
who  haue  written  in  this  Art  among  the 
Latines,  that  the  paftorall  Poefie  which 
we  commonly  call  by  the  name  oiEglogue 
and  Bucolick,  a  tearme  brought  in  by  the 
Sicilian  Poets,  fhould  be  the  firfl  of  any  other,  and 
before  the  Satyre  comedie  or  tragedie,  becaufe,  fay 
they,  the  fliepheards  and  haywards  affemblies  and 
meetings  when  they  kept  their  cattell  and  heards  in  the 
common  fields  and  forefts.  was  the  firfl  familiar  con- 
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uerfation,  and  their  babble  and  talk  vnder  bufhes  and 
fhadie  trees,  the  firft  difputation  and  contentious 
reafoning,  and  their  flefhly  heates  growing  of  eafe,  the 
firft  idle  wooings,  and  their  fongs  made  to  their  mates 
or  paramours  either  vpon  forrow  or  iolity  of  courage, 
the  firft  amorous  muficks,  fometime  alfo  they  fang  and 
played  on  their  pipes  for  wagers,  firming  who  fhould 
get  the  befl  game,  and  be  counted  cunningeft.  All 
this  I  do  agree  vnto,  for  no  doubt  the  fhepheards  life 
was  the  firft  example  of  honeft  felowfliip,  their  trade 
the  firft  art  of  lawful!  acquisition  or  purchafe,  for  at 
thefc  daies  robbery  was  a  manner  of  purchafe.  So  faith 
Aristotle  in  his  bookes  of  the  Politiques,  and  that  paf- 
turage  was  before  tillage,  or  li filing  or  fowling,  or  any 
other  predatory  art  or  cheuifance.  And  all  this  may 
be  true,  for  before  there  was  a  ihepheard  keeper  of  his 
owne,  or  of  fome  other  bodies  flocke,  there  was  none 
owner  in  the  world,  quick  cattel  being  the  firft  pro- 
perty of  any  forreine  poffeliion.  I  fay  forreine,  becaufe 
alway  men  claimed  property  in  their  apparell  and 
armour,  and  other  like  things  made  by  their  owne 
trauel  and  induftry,  nor  thereby  was  there  yet  any 
good  towne  or  city  or  Kings  palace,  where  pageants 
and  pompes  might  be  fliewed  by  Comedies  or  Trage- 
dies. But  for  all  this,  I  do  deny  that  the  Eglogue  fhould 
be  the  firft  and  moft  auncient  forme  of  artificial!  Poefie, 
being  perfwaded  that  the  Poet  deuifed  the  Eglogue  long 
after  the  other  drammatick  poems,  not  of  purpoie  to 
counterfeit  or  reprefent  the  rufticall  manner  of  loues 
and  communication  :  but  vnder  the  vaile  of  homely  per- 
fons,  and  in  rude  fpeeches  to  infinuate  and  glaunce  at 
greater  matters,  and  fuch  as  perchance  had  not  bene 
lafe  to  haue  beene  difclofed  in  any  other  fort,  which 
may  be  perceiued  by  the  Eglogues  of  Virgill,  in  which 
are  treated  by  figure  matters  of  greater  importance 
then  the  loues  of  Titirus  and  Cory  don.  Thefe  Eglogues 
came  after  to  containe  and  enforme  morall  difcipline, 
for  the  amendment  of  mans  behauiour,  as  be  thofe  cf 
Mantuan  and  other  moderne  Poets. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 
Of historicall  Poefie,  by  which  the  famous  acis  of  Princes 
and  the  vertuous  and  worthy  Hues  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  reported. 

Here  is  nothing  in  man  of  all  the  potential 
p  irts  of  his  mind  (reafon  and  will  except) 

more  noble  or  more  neceflary  to  the  actiue 
life  then  memory  :  becaufe  it  maketh  moil 
to  a  found  iudgement  and  perfect  worldly 

uifedome,  examining  and  comparing  the  times  paft 
with  the  prefent,  and  by  them  both  confidering  the 
time  to  come,  concluded:  with  a  fledfaft  refolution, 
what  is  the  befl  courfe  to  be  taken  in  all  his  actions 
and  aduices  in  this  world  :  it  came  vpon  this  realon, 
experience  to  be  fo  highly  commended  in  all  confulta- 
tions  of  importance,  and  preferred  before  any  learning 
or  fcience,  and  yet  experience  is  no  more  than  a  made 
of  memories  afi'embled,  that  is,  fuch  trials  as  man  hath 
made  in  time  before.  Right  fo  no  kinde  of  argument 
in  all  the  Oratorie  craft,  doth  better  perfwade  and  more 
vniuerfally  fatisfie  then  example,  which  is  but  the  re- 
presentation of  old  memories,  and  like  fucceffes  hap- 
pened in  times  pall.  For  thefe  regards  the  Poefie  hif- 
toricall  is  of  all  other  next  the  diuine  moil  honorable 
and  worthy,  as  well  for  the  common  benefit  as  for  the 
fpeciall  comfort  euery  man  receiueth  by  it.  No  one 
thing  in  the  world  with  more  delectation  reuiuing  our 
fpirits  then  to  behold  as  it  were  in  a  glaffe  the  liuely 
image  of  our  deare  forefathers,  their  noble  and  ver- 
tuous maner  of  life,  with  other  things  autentike,  which 
becaufe  we  are  not  able  otherwife  to  attaine  to  the 
knowledge  of,  by  any  of  our  fences,  we  apprehend 
them  by  memory,  Avhereas  the  prefent  time  and  things 
fo  fwiftly  paffe  away,  as  they  giue  vs  no  leafure  almofl  to 
looke  into  them,  and  much  leffe  to  know  and  confider 
of  them  throughly.  The  things  future,  being  alfo  euents 
very  \  ncertaine,  and  fuch  as  can  not  poflibly  be  knowne 
becaufe  they  be  not  yet,  can  not  be  vfed  for  example 
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nor  for  delight  otherwife  then  by  hope.  Though  many 
promife  the  contrary,  by  vaine  and  deceitfull  arts 
taking  vpon  them  to  reueale  the  truth  of  accidents  to 
come,  which  if  it  were  fo  as  they  furmife,  are  yet  but 
fciences  meerely  conieciurall,  and  not  of  any  benefit  to 
man  or  to  the  common  wealth,  where  they  be  \  fed  or 
profeffed.  Therefore  the  good  and  exemplarie  things 
and  actions  of  the  former  ages,  were  referued  only  to 
the  hifloricall  reportes  of  wile  and  graue  men :  thofe 
of  the  prefent  time  left  to  the  fruition  and  iudgement 
of  our  fences  :  the  future  as  hazards  and  incertaine 
euentes  vtterly  neglected  and  layd  afide  for  Magicians 
and  mockers  to  get  their  liuings  by  :  fuch  manner  of 
men  as  by  negligence  of  Magiftrates  and  remiffes  of 
lawes  euery  countrie  breedeth  great  ilore  of.  Thefe 
hiilorical  men  neuertheleffe  vied  not  the  matter  fo  pre- 
cifely  to  wifh  that  al  they  wrote  mould  be  accounted  true. 
for  that  was  not  needefull  nor  expedient  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  namely  to  be  vfed  either  for  example  or  for  plea- 
sure :  confidering  that  many  times  it  is  feene  a  famed 
matter  or  altogether  fabulous,  befides  that  it  maketh 
more  mirth  than  any  other,  works  no  lefie  good  con- 
clufions  for  example  then  the  mo  ft  true  and  veritable  : 
but  often  times  more,  becaufe  the  Poet  hath  the  hand- 
ling of  them  to  fafhion  at  his  pleafure,  but  not  fo  of  th' 
other  which  muft  go  according  to  their  veritie  and 
none  otherwife  without  the  writers  great  blame.  Againe 
as  ye  know  mo  and  more  excellent  examples  may  be 
fained  in  one  day  by  a  good  wit,  then  many  ages 
through  mans  frailtie  are  able  to  put  in  vre,  which 
made  the  learned  and  wittie  men  of  thofe  times  to 
deuife  many  hifloricall  matters  of  no  veritie  at  all,  but 
with  purpofe  to  do  good  and  no  hurt,  as  vfing  them  for 
a  maner  of  difcipline  and  prefident  of  commendable 
life.  Such  was  the  common  wealth  of  Plato,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Moores  J/i'/nr,  retting  all  in  deuife,  but  neuer 
put  in  execution,  and  eafier  to  be  wifhed  then  to  be 
performed.  And  you  fhall  perceiue  that  hiftories  were 
of  three  fortes,  wholly  true  and   wholly  falfe,  and  a 
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third  holding  part  of  either,  but  for  honed  recreation, 
and  good  example  they  were  all  of  them.  And  this 
may  be  apparent  to  vs  not  onely  by  the  Poetical! 
hidories.  but  alfo  by  thofe  that  be  written  in  profe : 
for  as  Homer  wrate  a  fabulous  or  mixt  report  of  the 
y,  and  another  of  Uliffes  errors  or  wandrings, 
fo  did  Mujeus  compile  a  true  treatife  of  the  life  and 
loues  of  Leander  and  Hero,  both  of  them  Heroick,  and 
to  none  ill  edification.  Alfo  as  Theueidides  wrate  a 
worthy  and  veritable  hiflorie,  of  the  warres  betwixt  the 
Ailicnians  and  the  Peloponefes  :  fo  did  Zenophon,  a  mod 
graue  Philofopher,and  well  trained  courtier  and  counfel- 
lour  make  another  (butfained  and  vntrue)  of  the  child- 
hood of  Cyrus  king  of  Pcrfia,  neuertheles  both  to  one 
effect,  that  is  for  example  and  good  information  of  the 
poderitie.  Now  becaufe  the  actions  of  meane  and 
bafe  perfonages,  tend  in  very  lew  cafes  to  any  great 
good  example  :  for  who  paffeth  to  follow  the  deps,  and 
maner  of  life  of  a  craftes  man,  fhepheard  or  fader, 
though  he  were  his  father  or  deared  frend  ?  yea  how 
almod  is  it  poffible  that  fuch  maner  of  men  fhould  be 
of  any  vertue  other  then  their  profeffion  requireth? 
Therefore  was  nothing  committed  to  hidorie,  but  mat- 
ters of  great  and  excellent  perfons  and  things  that  the 
fame  by  irritation  of  good  courages  (fuch  as  emulation 
caufeth) might  worke  more  effectually,  which  occafioned 
the  dory  writer  to  chufe  an  higher  dile  fit  for  his  fub- 
iect,  the  Profaicke  in  profe,  the  Poet  in  meetre,  and 
the  Poets  was  by  verfe  exameter  for  his  grauitie  and 
datelineffe  mod  allowable  :  neither  would  they  inter- 
mingle him  with  any  other  fhorter  meafure,  vnleffe  it 
were  in  matters  of  fuch  qualitie,  as  became  bed  to  be 
fong  with  the  voyce,  and  to  fome  muficall  indrument, 
as  were  with  the  Greeks,  all  your  Hymnes  and  En- 
comia of  Pindarus  and  Callimachus,  not  very  hidories 
but  a  maner  of  hidoricall  reportes  in  which  cafes  they 
made  thofe  poemes  in  variable  meafures,  and  coupled 
a  fhort  verfe  with  a  long  to  feme  that  purpofe  the 
better,  and  we  our  felues  who  compiled  this  treatife 
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haue  written  for  pleafure  a  litle  brief  Romance,  or  hif- 
toricall  ditty  in  the  Englifh  tong  of  the  Ifle  of  great 
Britaine  in  Ihort  and  long  meetres,  and  by  breaches  or 
diuifions  to  be  more  commodioufly  fong  to  the  harpe 
in  places  of  affembly,  where  the  company  fhalbe  de- 
firous  to  heare  of  old  aduentures  and  valiaunces  of 
noble  knights  in  times  pad,  as  are  thofe  of  king  Arthur 
and  his  knights  o."  the  round  table,  Sir  Bcuys  of 
Southampton,  Guy  of  Wanrvicke  and  others  like.  Such 
as  haue  not  premonition  hereof,  and  confideration  of 
the  caufes  alledged,  would  peraduenture  reproue  and 
difgrace  euery  Romance,  or  fhort  hifloricall  ditty  for  that 
they  be  not  written  in  long  meeters  or  verfes  Alexan- 
drins.  according  to  the  nature  and  ftile  of  large  hiflories, 
wherin  they  mould  do  wrong  for  they  be  fundry 
formes  of  poems  and  not  all  one. 

CHAP.  XX. 
In  what  forme  of  Poefie  vcrtae  in  the  inferiour 
fort  was  commended. 

|N  euerie  degree  and  fort  of  men  vertue  is 
commendable,  but  not  egally :  not  onely 
becaufe  mens  eftates  are  vnegall,  but  for 
that  alfo  vertue  it  felfe  is  not  in  euery  re- 
fpecl.  of  egall  value  and  eflimation.  For 
continence  in  a  king  is  of  greater  merit,  then  in  a  car- 
ter, th'one  hauing  all  opportunities  to  allure  him  to 
lufls,  and  abilitie  to  feme  his  appetites,  th'other  partly, 
for  the  bafeneffe  of  his  eflate  wanting  fuch  meanes  and 
occafions,  partly  by  dread  of  lawes  more  inhibited,  and 
not  fo  vehemently  caried  away  with  vnbridled  affec- 
tions, and  therfore  deferue  not  in  th'one  and  th'other 
like  praife  nor  equall  reward,  by  the  very  ordinarie 
courfe  of  diflributiue  iuftice.  Euen  fo  parfimonie  and 
illiberalitie  are  greater  vices  in  a  Prince  then  in  a  pri- 
uate  perfon,  and  pufillanimitie  and  iniuflice  likewife  : 
for  to  th'one,  fortune  hath  fupplied  inough  to  main- 
taine  them  in  the  contrarie  vertues,  I  meane,  fortitude, 
iuftice.  liberalitie,  and  magnanimitie :  the  Prince  hauing 
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all  plentie  to  vfe  largeffe  by,  and  no  want  or  ncede  to 
driue  him  to  d  Alfo  all  the  aides  that  may 

be  to  lift  vp  his  courage,  and  to  make  him  flout  and 
feareleffe  {augtnt  aninios  fortunes)  faith  the  J///////7.  and 
very  truly,  for  nothing  pulleth  downe  a  mans  heart 
fo  much  as  aduerfitie  and  lacke.  Againe  in  a  meane 
man  prodigalitie  and  pride  are  faultes  more  reprehen- 
fible  then  in  Princes,  whofe  high  eflates  do  require  in 
their  countenance,  fpeech  and  expence,  a  certaine  ex- 
traordinary, and  their  functions  enforce  them  fometimc 
to  exceede  the  limites  of  mediocritie  not  excufable  in  a 
priuat  perfon,  whofe  manner  of  life  and  calling  hath 
no  fuch  exigence.  Befides  the  good  and  bad  of  Princes 
is  more  exemplarie,  and  thereby  of  greater  moment 
then  the  priuate  perfons.  Therfore  it  is  that  the  in- 
feriour  perfons,  with  thejr  inferiour  vertues  haue  a  cer- 
taine inferiour  praife,  to  guerdon  their  good  with,  and 
to  comfort  them  to  continue  a  laudable  courfe  in  the 
modeft  and  honeft  life  and  behauiour.  But  this  lyeth 
not  in  written  laudes  fo  much  as  ordinary  reward  and 
commendation  to  be  giuen  them  by  the  mouth  of  the 
fuperiour  magiftrate.  For  hi  (lories  were  not  intended 
to  fo  generall  and  bafe  a  purpofe,  albeit  many  a  meane 
fouldier  and  other  obfeure  perfons  were  fpoken  of  and 
made  famous  in  flories,  as  we  tinde  of  Irus  the  begger, 
and  Therfites  the  glorious  noddie,  whom  Homer  maketh 
mention  of.  Put  that  happened  (and  fo  did  many  like 
memories  of  meane  men)  by  reafon  of  fome  greater 
perfonage  or  matter  that  it  was  long  of,  which  there- 
fore could  not  be  an  vniuerfall  cafe  nor  chaunce  to 
euery  other  good  and  vertuous  perfon  of  the  meaner 
fort  Wherefore  the  Poet  in  praifing  the  maner  of  life 
or  death  of  anie  meane  perfon,  did  it  by  fome  litle 
dittie  or  Epigram  or  Epitaph  in  fewe  veifes  and  meane 
flile  conformable  to  his  fubiect.  So  haue  you  how  the 
immortal]  gods  were  praifed  byhymnes,  the  great  Princes 
and  heroicke  perfonages  by  ballades  of  praife  called  En- 
comia,  both  of  them  by  hiftoricall  reports  of  great  grauitic 
and  maiellie.  the  inferiour  perfons  by  other  flight  poemes. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

The  forme  wherein  honeft  and  profitable  Aries 

and fciences  were  treated. 

He  profitable  fciences  were  no  leffe  meete 
to  be  imported  to  the  greater  number  of 
ciuill  men  for  inflrudlion  of  the  people 
and  increafe  of  knowledge,  then  to  be  re- 
feraed  and  kept  for  clerkes  and  great  men 
onely.  So  as  next  vnto  the  things  hifloricall  fuch 
doctrines  and  arts  as  the  common  wealth  fared  the 
better  by,  were  efteemed  and  allowed.  And  the  fame 
were  treated  by  Poets  in  verfe  Exameter  fauouring  the 
Heroically  and  for  the  grauitie  and  comelineffe  of  the 
meetre  mod  vfed  with  the  Greekes  and  Latines  to  fad 
purpofes.  Such  were  the  Philofophicall  works  of 
Lucretius  Cams  among  the  Romaines,  the  Aftronomi- 
call  of  Aratus  and  Manilius,-  one  Greeke  th'other 
Latine,  the  Medicinall  of  JVicander,  and  that  of  Opri- 
auus  of  hunting  and  fifhes,  and  many  moe  that  were 
too  long  to  recite  in  this  place. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

In  what  forme  of  Pec  fit  the  amorous  affeclions  and 
allurements  were  vitered. 

jHe  firft  founder  of  all  good  affeclions  is 
honeft  loue,  as  the  mother  of  all  the  vici- 
ous is  hatred.  It  was  not  therefore  with- 
out reafon  that  fo  commendable,  yea  hon- 
ourable a  thing  as  loue  well  meant,  were 
it  in  Princely  eftate  or  priuate,  might  in  all  ciuil  com- 
mon wealths  be  vttered  in  good  forme  and  order  as 
other  laudable  things  are.  And  becaufe  loue  is  of  all 
other  humane  affeclions  the  moft  puiffant  and  paffion- 
ate,  and  rnofl  generall  to  all  fortes  and  ages  of  men 
and  women,  fo  as  Avhether  it  be  of  the  yong  or  old  or 
wife  or  holy,  or  high  eflate  or  low,  none  euer  could 
truly  bragge  of  any  exemption  in  that  cafe :  it  requireth 
a  forme  of  Poefie  variable,  inconflant,  affected,  curi- 
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ous  and  mod  witty  of  any  others,  whereof  the  ioyes 
were  to  be  vttered  in  one  forte,  the  forrowes  in  an  other, 
and  by  the  many  formes  of  Poefie,  the  many  moodes 
and  pangs  of  louers,  throughly  to  be  difcouered  :  the 
poore  foules  fometimes  praying,  befeeching,  fumetime 
honouring,  auancing,  praihng  :  an  other  while  railing, 
reading,  and  curfing  :  then  forrowing,  weeping,  lament- 
ing :  in  the  ende  laughing,  reioyfing  and  folacing  the 
beloued  againe,  with  a  thoufand  delicate  deuifes,  odes, 
longs,  elegies,  ballads,  fonets  and  other  ditties,  moouing 
one  way  and  another  to  great  compaflion. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 
The  forme  of  Poetical  I  reioyflngs. 

[I.eafure  is  the  chiefe  parte  of  mans  felicity 
in  this  world,  and  alfo  (as  our  Theologians 
lay)  in  the  world  to  come.  Therefore 
while  we  may  (yea  alwaies  if  it  coulde  be) 
to  reioyce  and  take  our  pleafures  in  ver- 
tuous  and  honed  fort,  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  alfo 
neceflary  and  very  naturall  to  man.  And  many  be  the 
ioyes  and  confolations  of  the  hart :  but  none  greater, 
than  fuch  as  he  may  vtter  and  difcouer  by  fome  con- 
uenient  meanes  :  euen  as  to  fuppreffe  and  hide  a 
mans  mirth,  and  not  to  haue  therein  a  partaker,  or  at 
.lead  wife  a  witnes,  is  no  little  griefe  and  infelicity. 
Therfore  nature  and  ciuility  haue  ordained  (belides 
the  priuate  folaces)  publike  reioifings  for  the  comfort 
and  recreation  of  many.  And  they  be  of  diuerfe  forts 
and  vpon  diuerfe  occafions  growne:  one  and  the  chiefe 
was  for  the  publike  peace  of  a  countrie  the  greated  of 
any  other  ciuill  good.  And  wherein  your  Maiedie 
(my  mod  gracious  Soueraigne)  haue  fhewed  your  felfe 
to  all  the  world  for  this  one  and  thirty  yeares  fpace  of 
vour  glorious  raigne,  aboue  all  other  Princes  of  Chriden- 
dome,  not  onely  fortunate,  but  alfo  mod  fufficient  ver- 
tuous  and  worthy  of  Empire.  An  other  is  for  iud  and 
honourable  victory atchieued  againd  the  forraine  enemy. 
A  third  at  folemne  feads  and  pompes  of  coronations 
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and  enflallments  of  honourable  orders.  An  other  for 
iollity  at  weddings  and  marriages.  An  other  at  the 
births  of  Princes  children.  An  other  for  priuate 
entertainements  in  Court,  or  other  fecret  difports 
in  chamber,  and  fuch  folitary  places.  And  as  thefe 
reioyfings  tend  to  diuers  effects,  fo  do  they  alfo 
carry  diuerfe  formes  and  nominations :  for  thofe  of 
viclorie  and  peace  are  called  Triumphal^  whereof  we 
our  felues  haue  heretofore  giuen  fome  example  by  our 
Triumphal*  written  in  honour  of  her  Maieflies  long 
peace.  And  they  were  vfed  by  the  auncients  in  like 
manner,  as  Ave  do  our  generall  proceflions  or  Letanies 
with  bankets  aad  bonefires  and  all  manner  of  ioyes. 
Thofe  that  were  to  honour  the  perfons  of  great  Princes 
or  to  folemnife  the  pompes  of  any  inftallment  were 
called  Encomia,  we  may  call  them  carols  of  honour. 
Thofe  to  celebrate  marriages  were  called  fongs  nup- 
tiall  or  Epithalamies,  but  in  a  certaine  miflicall  fenfe 
as  fhall  be  faid  hereafter.  Others  for  magnificence  at 
the  natiuities  of  Princes  children,  or  by  cuftome  vfed 
yearely  vpon  the  fame  dayes,  are  called  fongs  natall  or 
Genethliaca.  Others  for  fecret  recreation  and  paftime 
in  chambers  with  company  or  alone  were  the  ordinary 
Muhckes  amorous,  fuch  as  might  be  fong  with  voice 
or  to  the  Lute,  Citheron  or  Harpe,  or  daunced  by 
meafures  as  the  Italian  Pauan  and  galliard  are  at  thefe 
daies  in  Princes  Courts  and  other  places  of  honour- 
able or  ciuill  affembly,  and  of  all  thefe  we  will  fpeake 
in  order  and  very  briefly. 

CHAP.  XXIIII. 

The  forme  of  Poetical!  lamentations. 

jAmenting  is  altogether  contrary  to  reioifing, 
euery  man  faith  fo,  and  yet  is  it  a  peece 
of  ioy  to  be  able  to  lament  with  eafe,  and 
freely  to  poure  forth  a  mans  inward  for- 
rowes  and  the  greefs  wherewith  his  minde 
is  furcharged.  This  was  a  very  neceffary  deuife  of 
the  Poet  and  a  fine,  befides  his  poetrie  to  play  alfo 
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the  Phiiitian,  and  not  onely  by  applying  a  medicine  to 
the  ordinary  ficknes  of  mankind,  but  by  making  the 
very  greet' it  felfe  (in  part)  cure  of  the  difeafe.  Nowe 
are  the  caufes  of  mans  forrowes  many  :  the  death  of 
his  parents,  fiends,  allies,  and  children  :  (though  many 
of  the  barbarous  nations  do  reiovce  at  their  burials 
and  forrow  at  their  birthes)  the  ouerthrowes  and  dif- 
comforts  in  battell,  the  fubuerfions  of  townes  and  cities, 
the  defolations  of  countreis,  the  loffe  of  goods  and 
worldly  promotions,  honour  and  good  renowne  :  fin- 
ally the  trauails  and  torments  of  loue  forlorne  or  ill 
beftowed,  either  by  difgrace,  deniall,  delay,  and  twenty 
other  wayes,  that  well  experienced  louers  could  recite. 
Such  of  thefe  greefs  as  might  be  refrained  or  holpen 
by  wifedome,  and  the  parties  owne  good  endeuour, 
the  Poet  gaue  none  order  to  forrow  them  :  for  firfl 
as  to  the  good  renowne  it  is  loft,  for  the  more  part  by 
fome  default  of  the  owner,  and  may  be  by  his  well 
doings  recouered  againe.  And  if  it  be  vniuftly  taken 
away,  as  by  vntrue  and  famous  libels,  the  offenders 
recantation  may  fuffife  for  his  amends  :  fo  did  the 
Poet  Stefichorus,  as  it  is  written  of  him  in  his  Pallinodie 
vpon  the  difprayfe  of  Helena,  and  recouered  his  eye 
fight.  Alfo  for  worldly  goods  they  come  and  go,  as 
things  not  long  proprietary  to  any  body,  and  are  not 
yet  fubieel  vnto  fortunes  dominion  fo,  but  that  we  our 
felues  are  in  great  part  accelTarie  to  our  own  loffes 
and  hinderaunces,  by  ouerfight  and  mifguiding  of  <>ur 
felues  and  our  things,  therefore  why  mould  we  bewaile 
our  fuch  voluntary  detriment?  Put  death  the  irre- 
couerable  loffe,  death  the  dolefull  departure  of  frendes, 
that  can  neuer  be  recontinued  by  any  other  meeting 
or  new  acquaintance.  Befides  our  vncertaintie  and 
fufpirion  of  their  eftates  and  welfare  in  the  places  of 
their  new  abode,  feemeth  to  carry  a  reafonable  pre- 
text of  iufl  forrow.  Likewife  the  great  ouerthrowes  in 
battell  and  defolations  of  countreys  by  wanes,  afwell 
for  the  loffe  of  many  lines  and  much  libertie  as  for 
that  it  toucheth   the  whole  ftate,  and  euery  priuate 
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man  hath  his  portion  in  the  damage:  Finally  for  loue, 
there  is  no  frailtie  in  flefli  and  bloud  fo  excuiable  as 
it,  no  comfort  or  difcomfort  greater  then  the  good  and 
bad  fucceffe  thereof,  nothing  more  naturall  to  man, 
nothing  of  more  force  to  vanquifh  his  will  and  to  in- 
uegle  his  iudgement.  Therefore  of  death  and  burials, 
of  th'aduerfities  by  warres,  and  of  true  loue  loft  or  ill 
beftowed,  are  th'onely  forrowes  that  the  noble  Poets 
fought  by  their  arte  to  remoue  or  appeafe,  not  with 
any  medicament  of  a  contrary  temper,  as  the  Galaiijles 
vfe  to  cure  \contraria  contrarijs\  but  as  the  Paracelfians, 
who  cure  \Jimilia  fimilibus\  making  one  dolour  to  ex- 
pell  another,  and  in  this  cafe,  one  fliort  forrowing  the 
remedie  of  a  long  and  grieuous  forrow.  And  the 
lamenting"  of  deathes  was  chiefly  at  the  very  burialls 
of  the  dead,  alio  at  monethes  mindes  and  longer  times, 
by  cuflome  continued  yearely,  when  as  they  vied 
many  offices  of  feruice  and  loue  towardes  the  dead, 
and  thereupon  are  called  Obfequies  in  our  vulgare, 
which  was  done  not  onely  by  cladding  the  mourners 
their  friendes  and  feruauntes  in  blacke  veftures,  of 
fhape  dolefull  and  fad,  but  alio  by  wofull  counten- 
aunces  and  voyces,  and  befides  by  Poeticall  mourn- 
ings in  verfe.  Such  funerall  fongs  were  called  Epicedia 
if  they  were  fong  by  many,  and  Monodia  if  they  were 
vttered  by  one  alone,  and  this  was  vfed  at  the  enter- 
ment  of  Princes  and  others  of  great  accompt,  and  it 
was  reckoned  a  great  ciuilitie  to  vfe  fuch  ceremonies, 
as  at  this  day  is  alfo  in  fome  countrey  vfed.  In  Rome 
they  accullomed  to  make  orations  funerall  and  com- 
mendatorie  of  the  dead  parties  in  the  publique  place 
called  Procojlris :  and  our  Theologians,  in  ftead  thereof 
vfe  to  make  fermons,  both  teaching  the  people  fome 
good  learning,  and  alfo  faying  well  of  the  departed. 
Thofe  fongs  of  the  dolorous  difcomfits  in  battaile,  and 
other  defolations  in  warre,  or  of  townes  faccaged  and 
fubuerted,  were  fong  by  the  remnant  of  the  army  ouer- 
throwen,  with  great  fkrikings  and  outcries,  holding  the 
wrong  end  ui  their  weapon  vpwards  in  figne  of  forrow 
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and  difpaire.  The  cities  alfo  made  gencrall  mournings 
and  offred  facrifices  with  Poetical!  fongs  to  appeafe 
the  wrath  of  the  martial]  gods  and  goddeffes.     The 

third  forrowing  was  of  loucs,  by  long  lamentation  in 
Elegie :  fo  was  their  fong  called,  and  it  was  in  a  pitious 
maner  of  meetre,  placing  a  limping  Pentameter,  after 
a  lufty  Exameter,  which  made  it  go  dolouroufly  more 
then  any  other  meeter. 

CHAP.  XXV 
Of  the  folemne  reioyfings  at  the  natiuitie  of 

Princes  children. 


O  returne  from  forrow  to  reioyfing  it  is  a 
very  good  hap  and  novnwife  part  for  him 
that  can  do  it,  I  fay  therefore,  that  the 
comfort  of  iffue  and  procreation  of  child- 
ren is  fo  naturall  and  fo  great,  not  onely 
to  all  men  but  fpecially  to  Princes,  as  duetie  and  ciuil- 
itie  haue  made  it  a  common  cuftome  to  reioyfe  at  the 
birth  of  their  noble  children,  and  to  keepe  thofe  dayes 
hallowed  and  feftiuaU  for  euer  once  in  the  yeare,  dur- 
ing the  parentes  or  childrens  hues  :  and  that  by  pub- 
lique  order  and  confent.  Of  which  reioyfings  and 
mirthes  the  Poet  miniflred  the  firft  occafion  honor- 
able, by  prefenting  of  ioyfull  fongs  and  ballades,  pravf- 
ing  the  parentes  by  proofe,  the  child  by  hope,  the 
whole  kinred  by  report,  and  the  day  it  felfe  with 
wifhes  of  all  good  fuccefie,  long  life,  health  and  prof- 
peritie  for  euer  to  the  new  borne.  Thefe  poemes  were 
called  in  Greeke  Genetliaca,  with  vs  they  may  be 
called  natall  or  birth  fongs. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 
77ic  maner  of  reioyrings  at  mariages  and  weddings. 

S  the  confolation  of  children  well  begotten 
is  great,  no  lefle  but  rather  greater  ought 
to  be  that  which  is  occafion  of  children, 
that  is  honorable  matrimonie,  a  loue  by 
al  lawes  allowed,  not  mutable  nor  encomb- 
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red  with  fucli  vaine  cares  andpaffions,  as.  that  other  loue, 
whereof  there  is  no  affurance,  but  loofe  and  fickle 
affection  occafioned  for  the  mofl  part  by  fodaine  fights 
and  acquaintance  of  no  long  triall  or  experience,  nor 
vpon  any  other  good  ground  wherein  any  furetie  may- 
be concerned  :  wherefore  the  Ciuill  Poet  could  do  no 
leffe  in  confeience  and  credit,  then  as  he  had  before 
done  to  the  ballade  of  birth  :  now  with  much  belter 
deuotion  to  celebrate  by  his  poeme  the  chearefull  day 
of  manages  afwell  Princely  as  others,  for  that  hath 
alwayes  bene  accompted  with  euery  countrey  and 
nation  of  neuer  fo  barbarous  people,  the  higheft  and 
holiefl,  of  an}'  ceremonie  apperteining  to  man  :  a  match 
forfooth  made  for  euer  and  not  for  a  day,  a  folace  pro- 
uided  for  youth,  a  comfort  for  age,  a  knot  of  alliance 
and  amitie  indiffoluble  :  great  reioyfing  was  therefore 
due  to  fuch  a  matter  and  to  fo  gladfome  a  time. 
This  was  done  in  ballade  wife  as  the  natall  fong,  and 
was  fong  very  fweetely  by  Mufitians  at  the  chamber 
dore  of  the  Bridegroome  and  Bride  at  fuch  times  as 
flialbe  hereafter  declared  and  they  were  called  Epitha- 
/, units  as  much  to  fay  as  ballades  at  the  bedding  of 
the  bride  :  for  fuch  as  were  fong  at  the  borde  at  dinner 
or  fupper  were  other  Mufickes  and  not  properly  Epil 
/amies.  Here,  if  I  (hall  fay  that  which  apperteineth 
to  th'arte,  and  difclofe  the  mifterie  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  mufl  and  doe  with  all  humble  reuerence  befpeake 
pardon  of  the  chafle  and  honorable  eares,  lead  I  fhould 
either  offend  them  with  licentious  fpeach,  or  leaue  them 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  guife  in  old  times  vfed  at  wed- 
dings (in  my  fimple  opinion)  nothing  reproueable. 
This  Epilhalamie  was  deuided  by  breaches  into  three 
partes  to  feme  for  three  feuerall  fits  or  times  to  be  fong. 
The  firft  breach  was  fong  at  the  firfl  parte  of  the  night 
when  the  fpoufe  and  her  husband  were  brought  to  their 
bed  and  at  the  very  chamber  dore,  where  in  a  la; 
vtter  roome  vfed  to  be  (befides  the  mufitiens)  good 
flore  of  ladies  or  gentlewomen  of  their  kinfefolkes,  and 
others  who  came  to  honor  the  mariage,  and  the  tunes 
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•  if  the  fongs  were  very  loude  and  flirill,  to  the  intent 
there  might  no  noife  be  hard  out  of  the  bed  chamber 
by  the  skreeking  and  outcry  of  the  young  damofell 
feeling  the  full  forces  of  her  ftiffe  and  rigorous  young 
man.  fhe  being  as  all  virgins  tender  and  weake,  and 
vnexpert  in  thofe  maner  of  affaires.  For  which  purpofe 
alfo  they  vfed  by  old  nurfes  (appointed  to  that  feruice) 
tofuppreffe  the  noife  by  cafting  of  pottes  full  ofnuttes 
round  about  the  chamber  vpon  the  hard  floore  or 
pauement,  for  they  vfed  no  mattes  nor  rufhes  as  we 
doe  now.  So  as  the  Ladies  and  gentlewomen  fhould 
haue  their  cares  fo  occupied  what  with  Muficke,  and 
what  with  their  handes  wantonly  fcambling  and  catch- 
ing after  the  mutes,  that  they  could  nut  intend  to 
barken  after  any  other  thing.  This  was  as  I  faid  to 
diminifh  the  noife  of  the  laughing  lamenting  fpoufe. 
The  tenour  of  that  part  of  the  fong  was  to  congratulate 
the  full  acquaintance  and  meeting  of  the  young  couple, 
allowing  of  their  parents  good  dilcretions  in  making  the 
mauh,  then  afterward  to  found  cherfully  to  the  onfet 
and  firft  encounters  of  that  amorous  battaile,  to  declare 
the  comfort  of  children,  and  encreafe  of  loue  by  that 
meane  cheiflv  caufed  :  the  bride  fhewingher  felf  euery 
waies  well  difpofed  and  flill  fupplying  occafions  of  new 
luftes  and  loue  to  her  busband,  by  her  obedience  and 
amorous  embracings  and  all  other  allurementes.  About 
midnight  or  one  of  the  clocke,  the   Muficians  came 

in  to  the  chamber  dore  (all  the  Ladies  and  other 
women  as  they  were  of  degree,  hauing  taken  their 
leaue,  and  being  gone  to  their  reft.)  This  part  of  the 
ballade  was  to  refrefh  the  faint  and  weried  bodies  and 
fpirits,  and  to  animate  new  appetites  with  cherefull 
wordes,  encoraging  them  to  the  recontinuance  of  the 
fame  entertainments,  praifmg  and  commending  (by 
fuppofall)  the  good  conformities  of  them  both,  and 
their  'defire  one  to  vanquifh  the  other  by  fuch  frendly 

iln  tes  :  alledging  that  the  firft  embracementes 
neuerbred  bames,  byreafon  of  their  ouermuch  affection 
and  heatc,  but  onely  made  paffage  for  children  and  en- 
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forced  greater  liking  to  the  late  made  match.  That 
the  fecond  affaultes,  were  lefie  rigorous,  but  more 
vigorous  and  apt  to  auance  the  purpofe  of  procreation, 
that  therefore  they  mould  perfift  in  all  good  appetite 
with  an  inuincible  courage  to  the  end.  This  was  the 
fecond  part  of  the  Epithalamie.  In  the  morning  when 
it  was  faire broad  day,  and  that  by  liklyhood  all  tournes 
were  fufficiently  ferued,  the  laft  acles  of  the  enterlude 
being  ended,  and  that  the  bride  mufl  within  few  hours 
arife  and  apparrell  her  felfe,  no  more  as  a  virgine,  but 
as  a  wife,  and  about  dinner  time  mull  by  order  come 
forth  Siait fponfa  dethalamo,  very  demurely  and  ftately 
to  be  fene  and  acknowledged  of  her  parents  and  kins- 
folkes  whether  the  were  the  lame  woman  or  a  change- 
ling, or  dead  or  aliue,  or  maimed  by  any  accident 
noclurnall.  The  fame  Muficians  came  againe  with  this 
lafl  part,  and  greeted  them  both  with  a  Pfalme  of  new 
applaufions,  for  that  they  had  either  of  them  fo  well 
behaued  them  felues  that  night,  the  husband  to  rob  his 
fpoufe  of  her  maidenhead  and  faue  her  life,  the  bride 
fo  luftely  to  fatisfie  her  husbandes  loue  and  fcape  with 
fo  litle  daunger  of  her  perfon,  for  which  good  chaunce 
that  they  fhould  make  a  louely  truce  and  abflinence  of 
that  warre  till  next  night  fealing  the  placard  of  that 
louely  league,  with  twentie  maner  of  fweet  kiffes,  then 
by  good  admonitions  enformed  them  to  the  frugall  and 
thriftie  life  all  the  reft  of  their  dayes.  The  good  man 
getting  and  bringing  home,  the  wife  failing  that  which 
her  hufband  fhould  get,  therewith  to  be  the  better  able 
to  keepe  good  hofpitalitie,  according  to  their  eflates, 
and  to  bring  vp  their  children,  (if  God  fent  any)  vertu- 
ouily,  and  the  better  by  their  owne  good  example. 
Finally  to  perfeuer  all  the  reft  of  their  life  in  true  and 
inuiolable  wedlocke.  This  ceremony  was  omitted 
when  men  maried  widowes  or  fuch  as  had  tailed  the 
frutes  of  loue  before,  (we  call  them  weil  experienced 
young  women)  in  whom  there  was  no  feare  of  daunger 
to  their  perfons,  or  of  any  outcry  at  all.  at  the  time  of 
thofe    terrible  approches.     Thus  much    touching  the 
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vfage  of  Epilhalamit  or  bedding  ballad  of  the  ancient 
times,  in  which  if  there  were  any  wanton  or  lafciuious 
matter  more  then  ordinarie  which  they  called  Ficenina 
licentia  it  was  borne  withal  for  that  time  becaufe  of  the 
matter  no  leffe  requiring.  Catullus  hath  made  of  them 
one  or  two  very  artificial]  and  ciuil  :  but  none  more 
excellent  then  of  late  yeares  a  young  noble  man  of 
Germanie  as  I  take  it  Iohannes  j'ecundus  who  in  that 
and  in  his  poeme  -De  bqfist  paffeth  any  of  the  auncient 
or  moderne  Poetes  in  my  judgment. 

CHAP.  XX 17/. 

TJie  maimer  of  Poefie  by  which  they  vtiered  their  bitter 

taunts,  and  priuy  nips,  or  witty  fcoffes  and  other 

merry  conceits. 

jVt  all  the  world  could  not  keepe,  nor  any 
ciuill  ordinance  to  the  contrary  fo  preuaile, 
but  that  men  would  and  muft  needs  vttei 
their  fplenes  in  all  ordinarie  matters  alfo: 
or  elfe  it  feemed  their  bowels  would  burfl, 
therefore  the  poet  deuifed  a  prety  fafhioned  poeme 
fliort  and  fweete  (as  we  are  wont  to  fay)  and  called  it 
Epigramma  in  which  euery  mery  conceited  man  might 
without  any  long  fludie  or  tedious  ambage,  make  his 
frend  fport,  and  anger  his  foe,  and  giue  a  prettie  nip,  or 
fhew  a  fharpe  conceit  in  few  verfes:  for  this  Epigramme 
is  but  an  inscription  orwritting  made  as  it  were  vpona 
table,  or  in  a  windowe,  or  vpon  the  wall  or  mantell  of 
a  chimney  in  fome  place  of  common  refort,  where  it 
was  allowed  euery  man  might  come,  or  be  fitting  to 
chat  and  prate,  as  now  in  our  tauernes  and  common 
tabling  houfes,  where  many  merry  heades  meete,  and 
fcrible  with  ynke,  with  chalke,  or  with  a  cole  fuch  mat- 
ters as  they  would  euery  man  fhould  know,  and  def- 
cant  vpon.  Afterward  the  fame  came  to  be  put  in 
paper  and  inbookes,  and  vfed  as  ordinarie  mifliues,fome 
of  frendfhip,  fome  of  defiaunce,  or  as  other  meffages  of 
mirth:  Vartiail was  the  cheife  of  this  skil  among  the 
Latines,  and  at  thefe  days  the  beft   Epigrammes  wc 
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finde,  and  of  the  fharpeft  conceit  are  thofe  that  haue 
bene  gathered  among  the  reliques  of  the  two  muet 
Satyres  in  Rome,  Pafquill  and  Mcrphorir,  which  in 
time  of  Sede  vacant c,  when  merry  conceited  men  lifted 
to  gibe  and  ieft  at  the  dead  Pope,  or  any  of  his  Cardi- 
nales,  they  faftened  them  vpon  thofe  Images  which  now 
lie  in  the  open  ftreets,  and  were  tollcrated,  but  after 
that  terme  expired  they  were  inhibited  againe.  Thefe 
inferiptions  or  Epigrammes  at  their  begining  had  no 
certaine  author  that  would  auouch  them,  l'ome  for  feare 
of  blame,  if  they  were  ouer  faucy  or  fliarpe,  others  for 
modeftie  of  the  writer  as  was  that  dijlicke  of  Virgil 
which  he  fet  vpon  the  pallace  gate  of  the  emperour 
Augitjlus,  which  I  will  recite  for  the  breifnes  and  quick- 
nes  of  it,  and  alfo  for  another  euente  that  fell  outvpon  the 
mater  worthy  to  be  remembred.    Thefe  were  the  verfes. 

No  fie  phtit  tot  a,  redcunt  Jpcclacula  mane 

Diuifum  i  m per  in  in  cum  lone  Ccrfar  Jiabct. 
Which  I  haue  thus  Englifhed, 

It  raines  all  night,  early  thejliewes  returne 

God  and  Ccefar,  do  raigne  and  rule  by  tunic. 
As  much  to  fay,  God  fheweth  his  power  by  the  night 
raines.     Caefar  his  magnificence  by  the  pompes  of  the 
day. 

Thefe  two  verfes  were  very  well  liked,  and  brought 
to  th'Emperours  Maieflie,  who  tooke  great  pleafure  in 
them,  and  willed  the  author  fliould  be  knowen.  A 
lauhe  courtier  profered  him  felfe  to  be  the  man,  and 
had  a  good  reward  giuenhim:  for  the  Emperour  him 
felf  was  not  only  learned,  but  of  much  munificence  to- 
ward all  learned  men:  whereupon  Virgill  feing  him 
felf  by  his  ouermuch  modeftie  defrauded  of  the  reward, 
that  an  impudent  had  gotten  by  abufe  of  his  merit, 
came  the  next  night,  and  faflened  vpon  the  fame  place 
this  halfe  metre,  foure  times  iterated.     Thus. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis 

Sic  vos  non  vobis 

Sic  vos  non  vobis 

Sic  vos  non  vobis 
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And  there  it  remained  a  great  while  becaufe  no  man 
will  what  it  meant,  till  Virgill opened  the  whole  fraude 
by  tin's  deuife.  1  le  wrote  aboue  the  fame  halfe  metres 
this  whole  verfe  Exam* 

//  dos  feci  tulit  alter  honores. 

And  then  finifhed  the  foure  half  metres,  thus. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  Fertis  aratra  bones 

-  vos  non  vobis  Vellera  fertis  ones 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  Mellificatis  apes 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  Indijicatis  an    . 

And  put  to  his  name  Publius  Virgilius  Maro.  This 
matter  came  by  and  by  to  Th'emperours  care,  who 
taking  great  pleafure  in  the  deuife  called. for  Virgill,a.n(\ 
gaue  him  not  onely  a  prefent  reward,  with  a  good 
allowance  of  dyet  a  bonche  in  court  as  we  vfe  to  call 
it:  but  alfo  held  him  for  euer  after  vpon  larger  triall 
he  had  made  of  his  learning  and  vertue  in  fo  great  re- 
putation, as  he  vouchfafed  to  giue  him  the  name  of  a 
frend  [amicus)  which  among  the  Romanes  was  fo  great 
an  honour  and  fpeciall  fauour,  as  all  fuch  perfons  were 
allowed  to  the  Emperours  table,  or  to  the  Senatours 
who  had  receiued  them  (as  frendes)  and  they  were  the 
only  men  that  came  ordinarily  to  their  boords,  and 
folaced  with  them  in  their  chambers,  and  gardins  when 
none  other  could  be  admitted. 

CHAP.  XXVI J  I. 
Of  the  poeme  called  Epitaph  7  fed  for  me- 
morial! of  the  dead. 

jN  Epitaph  is  but  a  kind  of  Epigram  only 
applied  to  the  report  of  the  dead  perfons 
ellate  and  degree,  or  of  his  other  good  or 
bad  partes,  to  his  commendation  or  re- 
proch :  and  is  an  infeription  fuch  as  a  man 
may  commodioufly  write  or  engraue  vpon  a  tombe  in 
few  yerfes,  pithie,  quicke  and  fententious  for  the  paffer 
by  to  perufe,and  iudge  vpon  without  any  long  tariaunce: 
So  as  if  it  exceede  the  meafure  of  an  Epigram,  it  is 
then  (if  the  verfe  be  correfpondent)  rather  an  Elegie 
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then  an  Epitaph  which  errour  many  of  thefebaflardrim 
commit, becaufe  they  be  not  learned,nor(aswe  arc  wont 
to  fay)  catftes  [craftes?]  mailers,  for  they  make  long  and 
tedious  difcouries,  and  write  them  in  large  tables  to  be 
hanged  vp  in  Churches  and  chauncells  ouer  the  tombes 
of  great  men  and  others,  which  be  fo  exceeding  long 
as  one  mull  haue  halfe  a  dayes  leafure  to  reade  one  of 
them,  and  mull  be  called  away  before  he  come  halfe  to 
the  end,  or  elfe  be  locked  into  the  Church  by  die  Sex- 
ten  as  I  my  felfe  was  once  ferued  reading  an  Epitaph 
in  a  certain  cathedrall  Church  of  England.  They  be 
ignorant  of  poefie  that  call  fuch  long  tales  by  the  name 
of  Epitaphes,  they  might  better  call  them  Elegies,  as  I 
laid  before,  and  then  ought  neither  to  be  engrauen  nor 
hanged  vp  in  tables.  I  haue  feene  them  neucrthelcs 
vpon  many  honorable  tombes  of  thefe  late  times  erect- 
ed, which  doe  rather  dilgrace  then  honour  either  the 
matter  or  maker. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 
A  certaine  auncient  forme  of  poefie  by  which  men 
did  vfe  to  reproch  their  emmi 

[S  frendes  be  a  rich  and  ioyfull  poffeffion,  fo  be 
foes  a  continuall  torment  and  canker  to  the 
minde  of  man,  and  yet  there  is  no  poflible 
meane  to  auoide  this  inconuenience,  for 
the  bed  of  vs  all,  and  he  that  thinketh  he 
Hues  mod  blameleffe,  lines  not  without  enemies,  that 
entry  him  for  his  good  parts,  or  hate  him  for  his  euill. 
There  be  wife  men,  and  of  them  the  great  learned  man 
Plutarch  tooke  vpon  them  to  perfwade  the  benefite 
that  men  receiue  by  their  enemies,  which  though  it 
may  be  true  in  manner  of  Paradoxe,  yet  I  finde  mans 
frailtie  to  be  naturally  fuch,  and  alwayes  hath  beene, 
that  he  cannot  conceiue  it  in  his  owne  cafe,  nor  fhew 
that  patience  and  moderation  in  fuch  greifs,  as  becom- 
meth  the  man  perfite  and  accomplifht  in  all  vertue : 
but  either  in  deede  or  by  word,  he  will  feeke  reuenge 
againft  them  that  malice  him,  or  practife  his  harmes, 
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[ally  fuch  foes   as  oppofe  themfelues  to  a  mans 
s.     This  made  the  auncient   Poetes  to  inuent  a 
meane  to  rid  the  gall  of  all  fuch  Vindicatiue  men:  foas 
they  might  be  a  wrecked  of  their  wrong,  and  neuer  bely 
thci:  ie  with  flaunderous  vntruthes.    And  this  was 

done  by  a  maner  of  imprecation,  or  as  we  call  it  by 
curfing  and  banning  of  the  parties,  and  wifhing  all  euill 
to  a  light  vpon  them, and  though  it  neuer  thefooncr  hap- 
pened, yet  was  it  great  eafment  to  the  boiling  flomacke: 
They  were  (ailed  Diren,  fuch  as  Virgill  made  ag[a]inft 
Battarns,  and  Ouide  agamfi  Ibis:  we  Chriflians  are  for 
bidden  to  vfe  fuch  vncharitable  fafhions,  and  willed  to 
referre  all  our  reuenges  to  God  alone.  . 

CHAP.  XXX. 
Ofjfiort  Epigrames  called  Pofies. 

Here  be  alfo  other  like  Epigrammes  that 
were  fent  vfually  for  new  yeares  giftes  or 
to  be  Printed  or  put  vpon  their  banketting 
dimes  of  fuger  plate,  or  of  march  paines, 
and  fuch  other  dainty  meates  as  by  the 
curtefie  and  cuflome  euery  geft  might  carry  from  a  com- 
mon feafl  home  with  him  to  his  owne  houfe,  and  were 
made  for  the  nonce,  they  were  called  Nenia  or  apopho- 
reta,  and  neuer  contained  aboue  one  verfe,  or  two  at 
the  moft,  but  the  fhorter  the  better,  we  call  them  Po- 
fies,  and  do  paint  them  now  a  dayes  vpon  the  backe 
fides  of  ourfruite  trenchers  of  wood,  or  vie  them  as  de- 
uifes  in  rings  and  armes  and  about  fuch  courtly  pur- 
pofes.  So  haue  we  remembred  and  fet  forth  to  your 
Maieftie  very  briefly,  all  the  commended  fourmes  of  the 
auncient  Poefie,  which  we  in  our  vulgare  makings  do 
imitate  and  vfe  vnder  thefe  common  names:  enterlude, 
fong,  ballade,  carroll  and  ditty:  borrowing  them  alfo 
from  the  French  al  failing  this  word  (fong)  which  is  our 
naturall  Saxon  Englifh  word.  The  reft,  fuch  as  time 
and  vfurpation  by  cuflome  haue  allowed  vs  out  of  the 
primitiue  Greeke  and  Latine,  as  Comedie,  Tragedie, 
Ode,   Epitaphe,   Elegie,  Epigramme,  and  other  moe. 
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And  we  haue  purpofely  omitted  all  nice  or  fcholaflicall 
curiofities  not  meete  for  your  Maieflies  contemplation 
in  this  our  vulgare  arte,  and  what  we  haue  written  of 
the  auncient  formes  of  Poemes,  we  haue  taken  from  the 
bed  clerks  writing  in  the  fame  arte.  The  part  that 
next  followeth  to  wit  of  proportion,  becaufe  the  Greeks 
nor  Latines  neuer  had  it  in  vfe  nor  made  any  obfer- 
uation,  no  more  then  we  doe  of  their  feete,  we  may 
truly  affirme,  to  haue  bene  the  firfl  deuifers  thereof 
our  felues,  as  auro3/3axro/,  and  not  to  haue  borrowed 
it  of  any  other  by  learning  or  imitation,  and  thereby 
trufting  to  be  holden  the  more  excufable  if  any  thing  in 
this  our  labours  happen  either  to  miflike,  or  to  come 
fhort  of  th'authors  purpofe,  becaufe  commonly  the  firfl 
attempt  in  any  arte  or  engine  artificiall  is  amendable, 
and  in  time  by  often  experiences  reformed.  And  fo  no 
doubt  may  this  deuife  of  ours  be,  by  others  that  fhall 
take  the  penne  in  hand  after  vs.  - 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Who  in  any  age  haue  bene  the  moft  commended  writers 

in  our  Engliffi  Poejie,  and  the  Authors 

eenfure  giuen  vpon  them. 

appeareth  by  fundry  records  of  bookes 
both  printed  and  written,  that  many  of 
our  countreymen  haue  painfully  trauelled 
in  this  part :  of  whofe  works  fome  appeare 
to  be  but  bare  tranflations,  other  fome 
matters  of  their  owne  inuention  and  very  commend- 
able, whereof  fome  recitall  fhall  be  made  in  this  place, 
to  th'intent  chiefly  that  their  names  fhould  not  be  de- 
frauded of  fuch  honour  as  feemeth  due  to  them  for 
hauing  by  their  thankefull  fludies  fo  much  beautified 
our  Engliih  tong,  as  at  this  day  it  will  be  found  our 
nation  is  in  nothing  inferiour  to  the  French  or  Italian 
for  copie  of  language,  fubtiltie  of  deuice,  good  method 
and  proportion  in  any  forme  of  poeme,  but  that  they 
may  compare  with  the  moft,  and  perchance  paffe  a 
great  many  of  them.     And  I  will  not  reach  aboue  the 
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tunc  of  king  Edwardtine.  third,  and  RicJiard the  fecond 
for  any  that  wrote  in  Englifh  meeter:  becaufe  bel 
their  times  by  reafon  of  the  late  Normane  conquell, 
which  had  brought  into  this  Realme  much  alteration 
both  of  our  langage  and  lawes,  and  there  withall  a 
certain  martiall  barbaroufnes,  whereby  the  fludy  of  all 
good  learning  was  fo  much  decayd,  as  long  time  after 
no  man  or  very  few  entended  to  write  in  any  laudable 
fcience  :  fo  as  beyond  that  time  there  is  litle  or  nothing 
worth  commendation  to  be  founde  written  in  this  arte. 
And  thofe  of  the  firft  age  were  Chaucer  and  Gower  both 
of  them  as  I  fuppofe  Knightes.  After  whom  followed 
Iohn  Lydgate  the  monke  of  Bury,  and  that  nameles,  who 
wrote  the  Satyre  called  Piers  Plowman,  next  him  fol- 
lowed Harding  the  Chronicler,  then  in  king  Henry  th' 
eight  times  Skclton,  (I  wot  not  for  what  great  worthines) 
furnamed  the  Poet  Laureat.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
fame  kings  raigne  fprong  vp  a  new  company  of  courtly 
makers,  of  whom  Sir  Tiionias  Wyat  th'elder  and  Henry 
Earle  of  Surrey  were  the  two  chieftaines,  who  hauing 
trauailed  into  Italic,  and  there  rafted  the  fweete  and 
(lately  meafures  and  Rile  of  the  Italian  Poefie  as  nouices 
newly  crept  out  of  the  fchooles  of  Dante  Ariojle  and 
Petrarch,  they  greatly  polliflied  our  rude  and  homely 
maner  of  vulgar  Poefie,  from  that  it  had  bene  before, 
and  for  that  caufe  may  iuftly  be  fayd  the  firfl  reformers 
of  our  Englifh  mectre  and  ftile.  In  the  fame  time  or 
not  long  after  was  the  Lord  Nicholas  I'aux,  a  man  of 
much  facilitie  in  vulgar  makings.  Afterward  in  king 
Edward  the  fixths  time  came  to  be  in  reputation  for 
the  fame  facultie  Thomas  Stcrnehoht,  who  firft  tranfiated 
into  Englifh  certaine  Pfalmes  of  Dauid,  and  John  Hoy- 
J  the  Epigrammatift  who  for  the  myrth  and  qui<  k- 
nciTc  of  his  conceits  more  then  for  any  good  learning 
was  in  him  came  to  be  well  benefited  by  the  king. 
But  the  principall  man  in  this  profeffion  at  the  fame 
time  was  Maifter  Edward  Ferrys  a  man  of  no  leffe 
mirth  and  felicitie  that  way,  but  of  much  more  skil, 
and  magnificence  in  his  meeter,  and  therefore  wrate 
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for  the  mod  part  to  the  ftage,  in  Tragedie  and  fome- 
times  in  Comedie  or  Enterlude,  wherein  he  gaue  the 
king  fo  much  good  recreation,  as  lie  had  thereby  many 
good  rewardes.  In  Queen es  Maries  time  florifhed 
aboue  any  other  Doc  tour  PJiacr  one  that  was  well 
learned  and  excellently  well  tranflated  into  Englifh 
verfe  Heroicall  certaine  bookes  of  Virgils  /Eneidos. 
Since  him  followed  Maifter  Arthure  Go/ding,  who  with 
no  lefle  commendation  turned  into  Englifh  meetre  the 
Metamorphofis  of  Ouide,  and  that  other  Doclour,  who 
made  the  fupplement  to  thofe  bookes  of  Virgils  sEnci- 
dos,  which  Maifter  Phaer  left  vndone.  And  in  her 
Maiefties  time  that  now  is  are  fprong  vp  an  other  crew 
of  Courtly  makers  Noble  men  and  Gentlemen  of  her 
Maiefties  owne  feruauntes,  who  hatie  written  excellently 
well  as  it  would  appeare  if  their  doings  could  be  found 
out  and  made  publicke  with  the  reil,  of  which  number 
is  firft  that  noble  Gentleman  Edward  Earle  of  Oxford. 
Thomas  Lord  of  Bukhurft,  when  he  was  young,  1  Fairy 
Lord  Paget,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Sir  Walter  Pawleigh, 
Mailer  Edward  Dyar,  Maifter  Fnlke  Greuell,  Gqfcon, 
Britton,  Turberuille  and  a  great  many  other  learned 
Gentlemen,  whofe  names  I  do  not  omit  for  enuie,  but 
to  auoyde  tedioufneffe,  and  who  haue  deferued  no 
little  commendation.  But  of  them  all  particularly  this 
is  myne  opinion,  that  Chaucer,  with  Gower,  Lidgat  and 
Harding  for  their  antiquitie  ought  to  haue  the  firft 
place,  and  Chaucer  as  the  mod  renowmed  of  them  all, 
for  the  much  learning  appeareth  to  be  in  him  aboue 
any  of  the  red.  And  though  many  of  his  bookes  be 
but  bare  tranflations  out  of  the  Latin  and  French,  yet 
are  they  wel  handled,  as  his  bookes  of  Troilus  and 
Crejj'cid,  and  the  Romant  of  the  Rofe,  whereof  he  tran- 
flated but  one  halfe,  the  deuice  was  Iohn  de  Mehunes 
a  French  Poet,  the  Canterbury  tales  were  Chancers 
owne  inuention  as  I  fuppofe,  and  where  he  flieweth 
more  the  naturall  of  his  pleafant  wit,  then  in  any  otiier 
of  his  workes,  his  fimilitudes  comparifons  and  all  other 
defcriptions  are  fuch  as  can  not  be  amended.      His 
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meetre  Hemic  all  of  Troilus  and  Creffeid  is  very  graue 
and  (lately,  keeping  the  flaffe  of  feuen,  and  the  verfe 

often,  his  other  verfes  of  the  Canterbury  tales  be  but 
riding  ryme,  neuertheleffe  very  well  becomming  the 

matter  of  that  pleafaunt  pilgrimage  in  which  euery 
mans  part  is  playd  with  much  decency.  Gower  fau- 
ing  for  his  good  and  graue  moralities,  had  nothing  in 
him  highly  to  be  commended,  for  his  verfe  was  homely 
and  without  good  meafure,  his  wordes  drained  much 
deale  out  of  the  French  writers,  his  ryme  wrelled,  and 
in  his  inuentions  final  1  fubtillitie  :  the  applications  of 
his  moralities  are  the  bed  in  him,  and  yet  thofe  many 
times  very  groffely  bedowed,  neither  doth  the  fubdance 
of  his  workes  diffidently  aunfwere  the  fubtilitie  of  his 
titles.  Lydgat  a  tranflatour  onely  and  no  deuifer  of 
that  which  he  wrate,  but  one  that  wrate  in  good  verfe. 
Harding -x  Poet  Epick  or  Hidoricall,  handled  himfelfe 
■veil  according  to  the  time  and  maner  of  his  fubiecT. 
lie  that  wrote  the  Satvr  of  Piers  Ploughman,  feemed  to 
haue  bene  a  malcontent  of  that  time,  and  therefore  bent 
himfelfe  wholy  to  taxe  the  diforders  of  that  age^and 
fpecially  the  pride  of  the  Romane  Clergy,  of  whofe  fall 
he  feemeth  to  be  a  very  true  Prophet,  his  verfe  is  but 
loofe  meetre,  and  his  termes  hard  and  obfeure,  fo 
as  in  them  is  litle  pleafure  to  be  taken.  Skrfton  a 
fliarpe  Satirid,  but  with  more  rayling  and  fcoftery  then 
became  a  Poet  Lawreat,  fuch  among  the  Greekes  were 
called  Pantomimi,  with  vs  Buffons,  altogether  applying 
their  wits  to  Scurrillities  and  other  ridiculous  matters. 
Henry  Earle  of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  H'raf,  betweene 
whom  I  finde  very  litle  difference,  I  repute  them  (as 
before)  for  the  two  chief  lanternes  of  light  to  all  others 
that  haue  fince  employed  their  pennes  vpon  Englifh 
Poefie,  their  conceits  were  loftie,  their  diles  dately, 
their  conueyance  cleanely,  their  termes  proper,  their 
meetre  fweete  and  well  proportioned,  in  all  imitating 
very  naturally  and  dudioully  their  Maider  Francis  Pe- 
irarcha.  The  J  '  rd  /  ~aux  his  commendation  lyeth 
chiefly  in  the  f  ,illitie  of  his  meetre,  and  the  aptnefle 
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of  his  defcriptions  fuch  as  he  taketh  vpon  him  to  make, 
namely  in  fundry  of  his  Songs,  wherein  he  fheweth  the 
counterfait  action  very  liuely  and  pleafantly.  Of  the 
later  fort  I  thinke  thus.  That  for  Tragedie,  the  Lord  of 
Buckhurft,  and  Maifter  Edward  Ferrys  for  fuch  doings 
as  I  haue  fene  of  theirs  do  deferue  the  hyeft  price  : 
Th'Earle  of  Oxford  and  Maifter  Edwardcs  of  her 
Maieflies  Chappell  for  Comedy  and  Enterlude.  For 
Eglogue  and  paftorall  Poefie,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and 
Maifter  Challamcr,  and  that  other  Gentleman  who 
urate  the  late  fhepheardes  Callender.  For  dittie  and 
amourous  Ode  I  finde  Sir  ]Valter  Rawleyghs  vayne  moft 
loftie,  infolent,  and  paffionate.  Maifter  Edward  E>yar, 
for  Elegie  moft  fweete,  folempne  and  of  high  conceit. 
Gafcon  for  a  good  meeter  and  for  a  plentifull  vayne. 
Phaer  and  Golding  for  a  learned  and  well  corrected 
verfe,  fpecially  in  tranflation  cleare  and  very  faithfully 
anfwering  their  authours  intent.  Others  haue  alfo 
written  with  much  facillitie,  but  more  commendably 
perchance  if  they  had  not  written  fo  much  nor  fo 
popularly.  But  laft  in  recitall  and  firfl  in  degree  is  the 
Queene  our  foueraigne  Lady,  whofe  learned,  delicate, 
noble  Mufe,  eafily  furmounteth  all  the  reft  that  haue 
written  before  her  time  or  fince,  for  fence,  fweetnefle 
and  fubtillitie,  be  it  in  Ode,  Elegie,  Epigram,  or  any 
other  kinde  of  poeme  Heroick  or  Lyricke,  wherein  it 
fhall  pleafe  her  Maieftie  to  employ  her  penne,  euen  by 
as  much  oddes  as  her  owne  excellent  eflate  and  degree 
exceedeth  all  the  reft  of  her  moft  humble  vaflalls. 


THE  SECOND  BOOKE, 


OF   PROPORTION   POETICAI 


CHAP.  I. 
Of  Proportion  1  \  hticall. 

is  faid  by  fuch  as  profeffe  the 
Mathematical!  fcienccs,  that  all 
things  (land  by  proportion,  and 
that  without  it  nothing  could  (land 
to  be  good  or  beautiful.  The 
Doctors  of  our  Theologie  to  the 
fame  effect,  but  in  other  termes, 
fay  :  that  God  made  the  world  by 
number,  meafure  and  weight  :  fome  for  weight  fay 
tune,  and  peraduenture  better.  For  weight  is  a  kind 
nt  meafure  or  of  much  conueniencie  with  it :  and  there- 
tore  in  their  defcriptions  be  alwayes  coupled  together 
( ' Jhtica  et  metrica)  weight  and  meafures.  Hereupon 
it  feemeth  the  Philofopher  gathers  a  triple  proportion, 
to  wit,  the  Arithmeticall,  the  Geometricall,  and  the 
Muficall.  And  by  one  of  thefe  three  is  euery  other 
proportion  guided  of  the  things  that  haue  conueniencie 
by  relation,  as  the  vifible  by  light  colour  and  fliadow : 
the  audible  by  flirres,  times  and  accents  :  the  odorable 
by  fmelles  of  fundry  temperaments  :  the  taflible  by 
fauours  to  the  rate:  the  tangible  by  his  obiectes  in  this 
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or  that  regard.  Of  all  which  we  leaue  to  fpeake, 
returning  to  our  poeticall  proportion,  which  holdeth 
of  the  Mufical,  becaufe  as  we  fayd  before  Poefie  is  a 
skill  to  fpeake  and  write  harmonically:  and  verfes  or 
rime  be  a  kind  of  Muficall  vtterance,  by  reafon  of  a 
certaine  congruitie  in  founds  pleaiing  the  eare,  though 
not  perchance  fo  exquifitely  as  the  harmonica!  1  con- 
cents of  the  artificial  Muticke,  confiding  in  drained 
tunes,  as  is  the  vocall  Mufike,  or  that  of  melodious  in- 
flruments,  as  Lutes,  Harpes,  Regals,  Records  and  fuch 
like.  And  this  our  proportion  Poeticall  refteth  in  hue 
points  :  StaiTe,  Meafure,  Concord,  Scituation  and  figure 
all  which  fhall  be  fpoken  of  in  their  places. 

CHAP.  II. 
Cf  proportion  in  Sioffe. 

Taffe  in  our  vulgare  Poefie  I  know  not  why 
it  fhould  be  fo  called,  vnlefle  it  be  for  that 
we  vnderfland  it  for  a  bearer  or  fupporter 
of  a  fong  or  ballad,  not  vnlike  the  old 
weake  bodie,  that  is  flayed  vp  by  his  flaffe, 
and  were  not  otherwife  able  to  walke  or  to  fland  vp- 
right.  The  Italian  called  it  Stanza,  as  if  we  fhould 
fay  a  refling  place  :  and  if  we  confider  well  the  forme 
of  this  Poeticall  flaffe,  we  fhall  finde  it  to  be  a  certaine 
number  of  verfes  allowed  to  go  altogether  and  ioyne 
without  any  intermiffion,  and  doe  or  fhould  finifh  vp 
all  the  fentences  of  the  fame  with  a  full  period,  vnlefle 
it  be  in  fom  fpecial  cafes,  and  there  to  flay  till 
another  flaffe  follow  of  like  fort  :  and  the  fhortefl 
flaffe  conteineth  not  vnder  foure  verfes,  nor  the  long- 
ed aboue  ten,  if  it  pafle  that  number  it  is  rather  a 
whole  ditty  then  properly  a  daffe.  Alfo  for  the  more 
part  the  daues  dand  rather  vpon  the  euen  nomber  of 
verfes  then  the  odde,  though  there  be  of  both  forts. 
The  fird  proportion  then  of  a  daffe  is  by  qiiadrien  or 
foure  verfes.  The  fecond  of  fiue  verfes,  and  is  feldome 
vfed.  The  third  by  fiztine  or  fixe  verfes,  and  is  not 
only  mod  vfual,   but  alfo  very   pleafant   to  th'eaiv. 
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The  fourth  is  in  feuen  verfes,  and  is  the  chicfe  of  our 
ancient  proportions  vfed  by  any  rimer  writing  any  thing 
of  hiflorical  or  graue  poeme,  as  ye  may  fee  in  Chaucer 

and  LiJgatc  th'one  writing  the  loucs  of  Troylus  and 
I  ia,  th'other  of  the  fall  of  Princes:  both  by  them 

tranflated  nut  deuifed.  The  firft  [fifth?]  proportion  is  of 
t  verfes  very  (lately  and  Heroicke,  and  which  I  like 
better  then  that  of  feuen,  becaufe  it  receaueth  better 
band.  The  lixt  is  of  nine  verfes,  rare  but  very  graue. 
The  feuenth  proportion  is  of  tenne  verfes,  very  {lately, 
but  in  many  mens  opinion  too  long:  neuertheleffe  of 
very  good  grace  and  much  grauitie.  Of  eleuen  and 
twelue  I  find  none  ordinary  flaues  vfed  in  any  vulgar 
language,  neither  doth  it  feme  well  to  continue  any 
hifloricall  report  and  ballade,  or  other  fong :  but  is 
a  dittie  of  it  felf,  and  no  flafife,  yet  fome  modeme  writers 
haue  vfed  it  but  very  feldome.  Then  laft  of  all  haue 
ye  a  proportion  to  be  vfed  in  the  number  of  your  flaues. 
as  to  a  caroll  and  a  ballade,  to  a  fong,  and  a  round,  or 
virelay.  For  to  an  hiftoricall  poeme  no  certain  num- 
ber is  limited,  but  as  the  matter  fals  out :  alfo  a  dijlick 
or  couple  of  verfes  is  not  to  be  accompted  a  flaffe,  but 
femes  for  a  continuance  as  we  fee  in  Elegie,  Epitaph, 
Epigramme  or  fuch  mcetres,  of  plaine  concord  not  har- 
monically entertangled,  as  fome  other  fongs  of  more 
delicate  mufick  be. 

A  flafife  of  foure  verfes  containeth  in  it  felfe  matter 
fufficient  to  make  a  full  periode  or  complement  of 
ience,  though  it  doe  not  al waves fo, and  therefore  may 
go  by  diuifions. 

A  flaffe  of  fiue  verfes,  is  not  much  vfed  becaufe  he 
that  can  not  comprehend  his  periode  in  foure  verfes, 
will  rather  driue  it  into  fix  then  leaue  it  in  fiue,  for 
that  the  euen  number  is  more  agreable  to  the  care 
then  the  odde  is. 

A  flaffe  of  fixe  verfes,  is  very  pleafant  to  the  eare, 
and  alfo  lerueth  for  a  greater  complement  then  the  in- 
feriour  flaues,  which  maketh  him  more  common!)  to 
be  vfed. 
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A  flaffe  of  feuen  verfes,  mofl  vfuall  with  our  auncient 
makers,  alfo  the  ftaffe  of  eight,  nine  and  ten  of  lai 
complement  then  the  reft,  are  onely  vfed  by  the  later 
makers,  and  vnleffe  they  go  with  very  good  bande,  do 
not  fo  well  as  the  inferiour  flaues.  Therefore  if  ye 
make  your  flaffe  of  eight,  by  two  fowers  not  enter- 
tangled,  it  is  not  a  huitaine  or  a  ftaffe  of  eight,  but  two 
quadreins,  fo  is  it  in  ten  verfes,  not  being  entertangled 
they  be  but  two  ftaues  of  hue. 

CHAP.  III. 
Of  proportion  in  meafure. 

[Eeter  and  meafure  is  all  one,  for  what  the 
Greekes  called  psriov,  the  Latines  call 
Menfura,  and  is  but  the  quantitie  of  a 
verfe,  either  long  or  fhort.  This  quantitie 
with  them  confifteth  in  the  number  of  their 
feete  :  and  with  vs  in  the  number  of  fillables,  which  are 
comprehended  in  euery  verfe,  not  regarding  his  feete, 
otherwife  then  that  we  allow  in  fcanning  our  verfe,  two 
fillables  to  make  one  fhort  portion  (fuppofe  it  a  foote) 
in  euery  verfe.  And  after  that  fort  ye  may  fay,  we  haue 
feete  in  our  vulgare  rymes,  but  that  is  improperly  :  for  a 
foote  by  his  fence  naturall  is  a  member  of  office  and 
function,  and  ferueth  to  three  purpofes,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  go,  to  runne,  and  to  ftand  ftill :  fo  as  he  muft  he 
fometimes  fwift,  fometimes  flow,  fometime  vnegally 
marching  or  peraduenture  fteddy.  And  if  our  feete 
Poeticall  want  thefe  qualities  it  can  not  be  fayd  a  foote 
in  fence  tranflatiue  as  here.  And  this  commeth  to 
paffe,  by  reafon  of  the  euident  motion  and  ftirre,  which 
is  perceiued  in  the  founding  of  our  wordes  not  alwayes 
egall :  for  fome  aske  longer,  fome  fhorter  time  to  be 
vttered  in,  and  fo  by  the  Philofophers  definition,  ftirre 
is  the  true  meafure  of  time.  The  Greekes  and  Lati 
becaufe  their  wordes  hapned  to  be  of  many  fillables,  and 
very  few  of  one  tillable,  it  fell  out  right  with  them  to 
conceiue  and  alfo  to  perceiue,  a  notable  diuerfitie  of 
motion  and  times  in  the  pronuntiation  of  their  wordes, 
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and  therefore  to  euery  hi/ft liable  they  allowed  two  times, 
and  to  a  triffillable  three  times,  and  to  euery polifillable 
more,  according  to  his  quantitie,  and  their  times  were 
fome  long,  fome  fhort  according  as  their  motions  were 
flow  or  fwift.  For  the  found  of  fome  fillable  flayd  the 
eare  a  great  while,  and  others  Aid  away  fo  quickly,  as 
if  they  had  not  bene  pronounced,  then  euery  fillable 
being  allowed  one  time,  either  fhort  or  long,  it  fell  out 
that  euery  /r,/ra//llableh:\d  foure  times,  euery  triffillable 
three,  and  the  biffillable  two,  by  which  obferuation 
euery  word,  not  vnder  that  fife,  as  he  ranne  or  flood  in 
a  verfe,  was  called  by  them  a  foote  of  fuch  and  fo  many 
times,  namely  the  biffillable  was  either  of  two  long 
times  as  the  fpondeus,  or  two  fhort,  as  the  pirchius,  or 
of  a  long  and  a  fhort  as  the  troc/ieits,  or  of  a  fhort  and 
a  long  as  the  iambus:  the  like  rule  did  they  let  vpon 
the  word  triffillable,  calling  him  a  foote  of  three  times  : 
as  the  daclilns  of  a  long  and  two  fhort :  the  molloffus 
of  three  long,  the  tribracchus  of  three  fhort,  the  amphi- 
bracckus  of  two  long  and  a  fhort,  the  amphimacer  of  two 
fhort  and  a  long.  The  word  of  foure  fillables  they 
called  a  foote  of  foure  times,  fome  or  all  of  them,  either 
long  or  fhort :  and  yet  not  fo  content  they  mounted 
higher,  and  becaufe  their  wordes  ferued  well  thereto, 
they  made  feete  of  fixe  times  :  but  this  proceeded  more 
of  curiofitie,  then  otherwife  :  for  whatfoeuer  foote  paffe 
the  triffillable  is  compounded  of  his  inferiour  as  euery 
number  Arithmeticall  aboue  three,  is  compounded  of 
the  inferiour  number  as  twife  two  make  foure,  but  the 
three  is  made  of  one  number,  videl.  of  two  and  an 
vnitie.  Now  becaufe  our  natural]  and  primitiue  lan- 
guage of  the  Saxon  Englijh,  beares  not  any  wordes  (at 
leafl  very  few)  of  moe  fillables  then  one  (for  whatfoeuer 
we  fee  exceede,  commeth  to  vs  by  the  alterations  of  our 
language  growen  vpon  many  conqueftes  and  otherwife) 
there  could  be  no  fuch  obferuation  of  times  in  the  found 
of  our  wordes,  and  for  that  caufe  we  could  not  haue  the 
feete  which  the  Greeks  and  Latines  haue  in  their 
meetres  :  but  of  this  ftirre  and  motion  of  their  deuifed 
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feete,  nothing  can  better  fhew  the  qualitie  then  thefe 
runners  at  common  games,  who  fetting  forth  from  the 
firft  goale,  one  giueth  the  ftart  fpeedely  and  perhaps 
before  he  come  half  way  to  th'other  goale,  decayeth 
his  pace,  as  a  man  weary  and  fainting  :  another  is  flow 
at  the  ftart,  but  by  amending  his  pace  keepes  euen  with 
his  fellow  or  perchance  gets  before  him  :  another  one 
while  gets  ground,  another  while  lofeth  it  again,  either 
in  the  beginning,  or  middle  of  his  race,  and  fo  proceedes 
vnegally  fometimes  fwift  fomtimes  flow  as  his  breath 
or  forces  feme  him  :  another  fort  there  be  that  plod  on, 
and  will  neuer  change  their  pace,  whether  they  win  or 
lofe  the  game  :  in  this  maner  doth  the  Greeke  daclilus 
begin  flowly  and  keepe  on  fwifter  till  th'end,  for  his 
race  being  deuided  into  three  parts,  he  fpends  one,  and 
that  is  the  firft  flowly,  the  other  twaine  fwiftly  :  the 
anapeflus  his  two  firft  parts  fwiftly,  his  laft  flowly  :  the 
Moloffus  fpends  all  three  parts  of  his  race  flowly  and 
egally.  Bacchius  his  firft  part  fwiftly,  and  two  laft  parts 
flowly.  The  tribrachus  all  his  three  parts  fwiftly  :  the 
antibacchius\i\%  two  firft  partes  flowly,  his  laft  and  third 
fwiftly :  the  ampliimacer,  his  firft  and  laft  part  flowly 
and  his  middle  part  fwiftly :  the  amphibracus  his  firft 
and  laft  parts  fwiftly  but  his  midle  part  flowly,  and  fo 
of  others  by  like  proportion.  This  was  a  pretie  phan- 
tafticall  obferuation  of  them,  and  yet  brought  their 
meetres  to  haue  a  maruelous  good  grace,  which  was  in 
Greeke  called  hd;Ug:  whence  we  hauederiued  this  word 
ryme,  but  improperly  and  not  wel  becaufe  we  haue  no 
fuch  feete  or  times  or  ftirres  in  our  meeters,  by  whofe 
ftmpathie,  or  pleafant  conueniencie  with  th'eare,  we 
could  take  any  delight :  this  rithmus  of  theirs,  is  not 
therfore  our  rime,  butacertaine  muficall  numerofitie  in 
vtterance,  and  not  a  bare  number  as  that  of  the  Arith- 
meticall  computation  is,  which  therfore  is  not  called 
rithmus  but  arithmus.  Take  this  away  from  them,  I 
meane  the  running  of  their  feete,  there  is  nothing  of 
curioiitie  among  them  more  then  with  vs  nor  yet  fo 
much. 
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CHAP.  111.  [IV.] 
How  many  forts  of  meafures  we  vfe  in  our  vulgar. 

<  »  retume  from  rime  to  our  meafure  againe, 
it  hath  bene  fayd  that  according  to  the 

number  of  the  fillables  contained  in  euery 
verfe,  the  fame  is  fayd  a  long  or  fhort 
meeter,  and  his  fhorteft  proportion  is  of 
foure  fillables,  and  his  longeft  of  twelue,  they  that  vfe 
it  aboue,  paffe  the  bounds  of  good  proportion.  And 
euery  meeter  may  be  afwel  in  the  odde  as  in  the  euen 
fillable,  but  better  in  the  euen,  and  one  verfe  may  be- 
gin in  the  euen,  and  another  follow  in  the  odde,  and 
fo  keepe  a  commendable  proportion.  The  verfe  that 
itaineth  but  two  filables,  which  maybe  in  one  word, 
is  not  vfuall:  therefore  many  do  deny  him  to  be  a 
verfe,  faying  that  it  is  but  a  foot,  and  that  a  meeter 
haue  no  leffe  then  two  feete  at  the  lead,  but  I 
find  it  otherwife  afwell  among  the  bed  Italian  Poets, 
as  alfo  with  our  vulgar  makers,  and  that  two  fillables 
feme  wel  for  a  fhort  meafure  in  the  fird  place,  and 
midle,  and  end  of  a  daffe  :  and  alfo  in  diuerfe  fcitua- 
tions  and  by  fundry  didances,  and  is  very  paffionate 
and  of  good  grace,  as  fhalbe  declared  more  at  large 
in  the  Chapter  of  proportion  by  fcituation. 

The  next  meafure  is  of  two  feete  or  of  foure  fillables, 
and  then  one  word  teirafdldble  diuided  in  the  midded 
makes  vp  the  whole  meeter,  as  thus 

Rate        renttie 
Or  a  triffillable  and  one  monofillable  thus.     Souer- 
aine  God,  or  two  biffillables  and  that  is  plefant  thus, 
Reflore  againe,  or  with  foure  monoffillables,  and  that 
is  bed  of  all  thus,  W/ien  Idoethinke,  I  finde  no  fauour 
in  a  meetre  of  three  fillables  nor  in  effect  in  any  odde, 
but  they  may  be  vfed  for  varietie  fake,  and  fpecially 
being  enterlaced  with  others  the  meetre  of  fix  fillables 
is  very  fweete  and  delicate  as  thus. 
O  God  when  J  behold 
TJlis  bright  heauen  fo  hye 
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By  thine  owne  hands  of  old 

Contriud  fo  cunningly. 
The  meter  of  feuen  fillables  is  not  vfual,  no  more  is 
that  of  nine  and  eleuen,  yet  if  they  be  well  compofed, 
that  is,  their  Cefure  well  appointed,  and  their  laft 
accent  which  makes  the  concord,  they  are  commendable 
inough,  as  in  this  ditty  where  one  verfe  is  of  eight  an 
other  is  of  feuen,  and  in  the  one  the  accent  vpon  the 
laft,  in  the  other  vpon  the  laft  faue  on[e]. 

The  fmoakie  fighes,  the  bitter  teares 

That  I  in  value  haue  wafted 

The  broken  fleepes,  the  woe  and  fares 

That  long  in  me  haue  lafled 

J  J  "ill  be  my  death,  all  by  thy  guilt 

And  not  by  my  def  -ruing 

Since  fo  inconflantly  thou  wilt 

Not  lone  but  fill  be  fweruing. 
And  all  the  reafon  why  thefe  meeters  in  all  Tillable 
are  alowable  is,  for  that  the  fharpe  accent  falles  vpon 
the  penultlma  or  laft  faue  one  Tillable  of  the  verfe, 
which  doth  fo  drowne  the  laft,  as  he  feemeth  to  paffe 
away  in  maner  vnpronounced,  and  fo  make  the  verfe 
feeme  euen :  but  if  the  accent  fall  vpon  the  laft  and 
leaue  two  flat  to  finifh  the  verfe,  it  will  not  feeme  fo  : 
for  the  odn.es  will  more  notorioully  appeare,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  laft  verfe  before  recited  Not  lone  but 
fill  be  fweruing,  fay  thus  Lone  it  is  a  maruclous  thing. 
Both  verfes  be  of  egall  quantitie,  vidz.  feauen  fillables 
a  peece,  and  yet  the  firft  feemes  fhorter  then  the  later, 
who  fhewes  a  more  odneffe  then  the  former  by  reafon 
of  his  fharpe  accent  which  is  vpon  the  laft  Tillable,  and 
makes  him  more  audible  then  if  he  had  flid  away  with 
a  flat  accent,  as  the  word  fweruing. 

Your  ordinarie  rimers  vfe  very  much  their  meafures 
in  the  odde  as  nine  and  eleuen,  and  the  fharpe  accent 
vpon  the  laft  Tillable,  which  therefore  makes  him  go 
ill  fauouredly  and  like  a  minftrels  mulicke.  Thus 
fayd  one  in  a  meeter  of  eleuen  very  harfhly  in  mine 
eare,  whether  it  be  for  lacke  of  good  rime  or  of  good 
reafon,  or  of  both  I  wot  not. 
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wfucke  childe  and  fleepc  chi/de,  thy  mothers  owne  ioy 
If  r  only  fweete  comfort,  to  drowne  all  annoy 
Ft  r  beauty  furpafftng  tlic  asured  skic 
I  lone  thee  my  darlings  as  ball  of  mine  eye. 

This  fort  of  compofition  in  the  odde  I  like  not,  vn- 
leffe  it  be  holpen  by  the  Cefure  or  by  the  accent  as  I 
fayd  before. 

The  meeter  of  eight  is  no  leffe  pleafant  then  that  of 
fixe,  and  the  Cefure  fals  iufl  in  the  middle,  as  this  of 
the  Earle  of  Surreyes. 

When  raging  loue,  -with  extreme  payne. 

The  meeter  of  ten  fillables  is  very  (lately  and  Heroi- 
call,  and  muft  haue  his  Cefure  fall  vpon  the  fourth 
fillable,  and  leaue  fixe  behinde  him  thus. 

I  feme  at  eafe,  and gouerne  all  with  7coe. 

This  meeter  of  twelue  fillables  the  French  man 
<  alleth  a  verfe  Alexandrine,  and  is  with  our  moderne 
rimers  moil  vfuall :  with  the  auncient  makers  it  was 
not  fo.  For  before  Sir  Thomas  JJ'iats  time  they  were 
not  vfed  in  our  vulgar,  they  be  for  graue  and  (lately 
matters  fitter  than  for  any  other  ditty  of  pleafure. 
Some  makers  write  in  verfes  of  foureteene  fillables, 
giuing  the  Cefure  at  the  firft  eight,  which  proportion 
is  tedious,  for  the  length  of  the  verfe  kepeth  the  eare 
too  long  from  his  delight,  which  is  to  heare  the  cadence 
or  the  tuneable  accent  in  the  ende  of  the  verfe.  Neuer- 
theleffe  that  of  twelue  if  his  Cefure  be  iufl  in  the 
middle,  and  that  ye  fuffer  him  to  runne  at  full  length, 
and  do  not  as  the  common  rimers  do,  or  their  Printer 
for  fparing  of  paper,  cut  them  of  in  the  middeft, 
wherin  they  make  in  two  verfes  but  halfe  rime.  They 
do  very  wel  as  wrote  the  Earle  of  Surrey  tranflating  the 
booke  of  the  preacher. 

Salomon  D  an  ids  forme,  king  of  Ierufalem. 

This  verfe  is  very  good  Alexandrine,  but  perchaunce 
woulde  haue  founded  more  mufically,  if  the  firft  word 
had  bene  a  diffillable,  or  two  monofillables  and  not  a 
trifllllable  :  hauing  this  fharpe  accent  vppon  the  Antc- 
penultima  as  it  hath,  by  which  occafion  it  runnes  like  a 
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Daclill,  and  carries  the  two  later  fillables  away  fo 
fpeedily  as  it  feemes  but  one  foote  in  our  vulgar  mea- 
fure,  and  by  that  meanes  makes  the  verfe  feeme  but 
of  eleuen  fillables,  which  odneffe  is  nothing  pleafant 
to  the  eare.  Iudge  fome  body  whether  it  would  haue 
done  better  (if  it  might)  haue  bene  fayd  thus, 

Robbham  Dauids  fonne  king  of  Ierufalem. 
Letting  the  fharpe  accent  fall  vpon  bo,  or  thus 

RcJJbre  king  Dauids  fonne  vntb  Ierufalem 
For  now  the  fharpe  accent  falles  vpon  bo,  and  fo  doth 
it  vpon  the  laft  in  reflbre,  which  was  not  in  th'other 
verfe.  But  becaufe  we  haue  feemed  to  make  mention 
of  Cefure,  and  to  appoint  his  place  in  euery  meafure, 
it  ftiall  not  be  amiffe  to  fay  fomewhat  more  of  it,  and 
alfo  of  fuch  paufes  as  are  vfed  in  vtterance,  and  what 
commoditie  or  delectation  they  bring  either  to  the 
fpeakers  or  to  the  hearers. 

CHAP.  I  I II.  [V.] 
Of  Cefure. 

Here  is  no  greater  difference  betwixt  a  ciuill 
and  brutifh  vtteraunce  then  cleare  diftinc- 
tion  of  voices :  and  the  mod  laudable  lan- 
guages are  alwaies  mod  plaine  and  dif- 
tincl,  and  the  barbarous  moil  confufe  and 
indiftincl:  it  is  therefore  requifit  that  leafure  be  taken 
in  pronuntiation,  fuch  as  may  make  our  wordes  plaine 
and  moft  audible  and  agreable  to  the  eare:  alfo  the 
breath  afketh  to  be  now  and  then  releeued  with  fome 
paufe  or  flay  more  or  leffe :  befides  that  the  very  nature 
of  fpeach  (becaufe  it  goeth  by  claufes  of  feuerall  con- 
ftruction  and  fence)  requireth  fome  fpace  betwixt  them 
with  intermiffion  of  found,  to  th'end  they  may  not 
huddle  one  vpon  another  fo  rudly  and  fo  faft  that  th' 
eare  may  not  perceiue  their  difference.  For  thcfe  re- 
fpecles  the  auncient  reformers  of  language,  inuented, 
three  maner  of  paufes,  one  of  leffe  leafure  then  another, 
and  fuch  feuerall  intermiffions  of  found  to  feme  (befides 
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eafment  to  the  breath)  for  a  treble  diftinction  of  i'ent- 
ences  or  parts  of  f]  happened  to  be  more 

or  leffe  perfect  in  fence.     The  fiiorteil  paufe  or  inter- 
million  they  called  comma  as  who  would  fay  a  peece  of 
a  fpeach  cut  of.     The  fecond  they  called  colon,  not  a 
but  as  it  were  a  member  for  his  larger  length, 

tufe  it  occupied  twife  as  much  time  as  the  comma. 
The  third  they  called  periodus,  for  a  complement  or 
full  paufe,  and  as  a  retting  place  and  perfection  of  fo 
much  former  fpeach  as  had  bene  vttered,  and  from 
whence  they  needed  not  to  paffe  any  further  vnles  it 
were  to  renew  more  matter  to  enlarge  the  tale.  This 
cannot  be  better  reprefented  then  by  example  of  thefe 
common  trauailers  by  the  hie  ways,  where  they  feeme 

How  themfelues  three  miner  of  ftaies  or  eafements: 
mie  a  horfebacke  calling  perchaunce  for  a  cup  of  beerc 
i  ir  wine,  and  hauing  dronken  it  vp  rides  away  and 
neuer  lights:  about  noone  he  commeth  to  his  Inne, 
and  there  baiteshim  felfe  and  hishorfe  anhoureormore: 
at  night  when  he  can  conueniently  trauaile  no  further, 
he  taketh  vp  his  lodging,  and  refts  him  felfe  till  the 
morrow:  from  whence  he  followeth  the  courfe  of  a 
further  voyage,  if  his  bufineffe  be  fuch.  Euen  fo  our 
Poet  when  he  hath  made  one  verfe,  hath  as  it  were 
finiftied  one  dayes  iourney,  and  the  while  eafeth  him 
felfe  with  one  baite  at  the  lead,  which  is  a  Comma  or 
( 'efure  in  the  mid  way,  if  the  verfe  be  euen  and  not 
o  lde,  otherwife  in  fome  other  place,  and  not  iuft  in  the 
middle.  If  there  be  no  Cefure  at  all,  and  the  verfe 
long,  the  leffe  is  the  makers  skill  and  hearers  delight. 
Therefore  in  a  verfe  of  twelue  fillables  the  Cefure  ought 
to  fall  right  vpon  the  fixt  fillable:  in  a  verfe  of  eleuen 
vpon  the  fixt  alfo  leaning  hue  to  follow.  In  a  verfe  of 
ten  vpon  the  fourth,  leaning  fixe  to  follow.  In  a  verfe 
of  nine  vpon  the  fourth,  leauing  fiue  to  follow.  In  a 
verfe  of  eight  iuft  in  the  middeft,  that  is,  vpon  the 
fourth.  In  a  verfe  of  feauen,  either  vpon  the  fourth  or 
none  at  all,  the  meeter  very  ill  brooking  any  paufe.  In 
a  verfe  of  fixe  fillables  and  vnder  is  needefull  no  Cefure 
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at  all,  becaufe  the  breath  asketh  no  reliefe:  yet  if  ye 

giue  any  Comma,  it  is  to  make  diftinclion  of  fenfe  more 
then  for  any  thing  elfe:  and  fuch  Cefure  mufl  neuer  be 
made  in  the  middeft  of  any  word,  if  it  be  well  appointed. 
So  may  you  fee  that  the  vfe  of  thefe  pawfes  or  diflinc- 
tions  is  not  generally  with  the  vulgar  Poet  as  it  is  with 
the  Profe  writer  becaufe  the  Poetes  Cheife  Muficke 
lying  in  his  rime  or  Concorde  to  heare  the  Simphonie, 
he  maketh  all  the  haft  he  can  to  be  at  an  end  of  his 
verfe,  and  delights  not  in  many  ftayes  by  the  way,  and 
therefore  giueth  but  one  Cefure  to  any  verfe:  and  thus 
much  for  the  founding  of  a  meetre.  Neuertheleffe  he 
may  vfe  in  any  verfe  both  his  comma,  colon,  and  inter- 
atiue  point,  as  well  as  in  profe.  But  our  auncient 
rymers,  as  Chaucer,  Lydgate  and  others,  vfed  thefe 
Cefures  either  very  feldome,  or  not  at  all,  or  elfe  very 
licentioufly,  and  many  times  made  their  meetres  (they 
called  them  riding  ryme)  of  fuch  vnfhapely  wordes  as 
would  allow  no  conuenient  Cefure.  and  therefore  did 
let  their  rymes  runne  out  at  length,  and  neuer  ftayd 
till  they  came  to  the  end :  which  maner  though  it  were 
not  to  be  miflikedin  fome  fort  of  meetre,  yet  in  euery 
long  verie  the  Cefure  ought  to  be  kept  precifely,  if  it 
were  but  to  feme  as  a  law  to  correct,  the  licentiouf- 
neffe  of  rymers,  befides  that  it  pleaieth  the  eare  better, 
and  fheweth  more  cunning  in  the  maker  by  following 
the  rule  of  his  reftraint.  For  a  rymer  that  will  be  tyed 
to  no  rules  at  all,  but  range  as  he  lift,  may  eafily  vtter 
what  he  will :  but  fuch  maner  of  Poefie  is  called  in  our 
vulgar,  ryme  dogrell,  with  which  rebuke  we  will  in  no 
cafe  our  maker  fhould  be  touched.  Therfore  before 
all  other  things  let  his  ryme  and  Concordes  be  true, 
cleare  and  audible  with  no  leffe  delight,  then  almoft 
the  flrayned  note  of  a  Muficians  mouth,  and  not  darke 
or  wrenched  by  wrong  writing  as  many  doe  to  patch 
vp  their  meetres,  and  fo  follow  in  their  arte  neither 
rule,  reafon  nor  ryme.  Much  more  might  be  iayd  for 
the  vfe  of  your  three  paufes,  comma,  colon,  and  periode, 
for  perchance  it  be  not  all  a  matter  to  vfe  many  com- 
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mas.  and  few,  nor  colons  likewife,  or  long  or  fhort  peri- 
odes,  for  it  is  diuerily  vfed,  by  diuers  good  writers.  But 
becaufe  it  apperteineth  more  to  the  oratour  or  writer  in 
profe  then  in  verfe,  1  will  fay  no  more  in  it,  then  thus, 
that  they  be  vfed  for  a  commodious  and  fenfible  dif- 
thu  tion  of  claufes  in  profe,  fince  euery  verfe  is  as  it 
were  a  claufe  of  it  felfe,  and  limited  with  a  Cefure 
howfoeuer  the  fence  beare,  perfect  or  imperfect,  which 
difference  is  obferuable  betwixt  the  profe  and  the 
meeter. 

CHAP.    V.  [VI.] 
Of  Proportion  in  Concord,  called  Symphonic  or  rime. 

lEcaufe  we  vfe  the  word  rime  (though  by 
maner  of  abufion)  yet  to  helpe  that  fault 
againe  we  apply  it  in  our  vulgar  Poefie 
another  way  very  commendably  and  curi- 
oufly.  For  wanting  the  currantneffe  of 
the  Greeke  and  Latine  feete,  in  ftead  thereof  we  make 
in  th'  ends  of  our  verfes  a  certaine  tunable  found  : 
which  anon  after  with  another  verfe  reafonably  diflant 
we  accord  together  in  the  laft  fall  or  cadence  :  the 
eare  taking  pleafure  to  heare  the  like  tune  reported, 
and  to  feele  his  returne.  And  for  this  purpofe  ferue 
the  monofillablcs  of  our  Englifh  Saxons  excellently  well, 
becaufe  they  do  naturally  and  indifferently  receiue  any 
accent,  and  in  them  if  they  finifh  the  verfe,  refteth  the 
fhrill  accent  of  neceffitie,  and  fo  doth  it  not  in  the  laft 
of  euery  bi/Jillable,  nor  of  euery  polifillablc  word  :  but 
to  the  purpofe,  ryme  is  a  borrowed  word  from  the 
Greeks  by  the  Latines  and  French,  from  them  by  vs 
Saxon  angles,  and  by  abufion  as  hath  bene  fayd,  and 
therefore  it  fhall  not  do  amiffe  to  tell  what  this  rithmos 
was  with  the  Greekes,  for  what  is  it  with  vs  hath  bene 
already  fayd.  There  is  an  accomptable  number  which  we 
call  arithmetical! ( arithmos)^  one,  two,  three.  There  is 
alfo  a  muficall  or  audible  number,  fafhioned  by  ftirring 
of  tunes  and  their  fundry  times  in  the  vtterance  of  our 
wordes,  as  when  the  voice  goeth  high  or  low,  or  fliarpe  or 
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flat,  or  fwift  or  flow  :  and  this  is  called  rithmos  or 
numerofitie,  that  is  to  fay,  a  certaine  flowing  vtteraunce 
by  flipper  words  and  fillables,  fuch  as  the  toung  eaffly 
vtters,  and  the  eare  with  pleafure  receiueth,  and  which 
flowing  of  wordes  with  much  volubilitie  fmoothly  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mouth  is  in  fome  fort  harmonicall 'and 
breedeth  to  th'eare  a  great  compafiion.  This  point 
grew  by  the  fmooth  and  delicate  running  of  their 
feete,  which  we  haue  not  in  our  vulgare,  though  we  vfe 
as  much  as  may  be  the  moft  flowing  words  and  flippery 
fillables,  that  we  can  picke  out :  yet  do  not  we  call 
that  by  the  name  of  ryme,  as  the  Greekes  did :  but  do 
giue  the  name  of  ryme  onely  to  our  Concordes,  or 
tunable  confentes  in  the  latter  end  of  our  verfes,  and 
which  Concordes  the  Greekes  nor  Latines  neuer  vfed 
in  their  Poefie  till  by  the  barbarous  fouldiers  out  of  the 
campe,  it  was  brought  into  the  Court  and  thence  to  the 
fchoole,  as  hath  bene  before  remembred  :  and  yet  the 
Greekes  and  Latines  both  vfed  a  maner  of  fpeach,  by 
claufesof  like  termination,  which  they  called  o/aoio-sXivtov, 
and  was  the  neareft  that  they  approched  to  our  ryme  : 
but  is  not  our  right  concord  :  fo  as  we  in  abufing 
this  terme  {ryme)  be  neuertheleffe  e.xcufable  applying 
it  to  another  point  in  Poefie  no  leffe  curious  then  their 
ritlime  or  numerofitie  which  in  deede  pafied  the  whole 
verfe  throughout,  whereas  our  Concordes  keepe  but  the 
latter  end  of  euery  verfe,  or  perchaunce  the  middle 
and  the  end  in  meetres  that  be  long. 
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CHAP.    VI  [VII.] 
Of  accent,  time  andjlirperceiuedeuidadly  in  the 
distinclion  of  mans  voice,  and  which  makes 
thefloii'ingofa  mecter. 
|Owe  becaufe  we  haue  fpoken   of  accent, 
time  and  ftirre  or  motion  in  wordes,  we 
will  fet  you  downe  more  at  large  what  they 
be.     The  auncient  Greekes  and  Latines 
by  reafon  their  fpeech  fell  out  originally 
to  be  fafhioned  with  words  of  many  fillables  for  the 
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I  part,  it  was  of  neceffity  that  they  could  not  vtter 
;  v  tillable  with  one  like  and  egall  founde,  nor  in  like 
e  of  time,  nor  with  like  motion  or  agility:  but  that 
mull  be  more  fuddenly  and  quickely  forfaken,  or 
er  pawfed  vpon  then  another :  or  founded  with  a 
ter  note  and  clearer  voyce  then  another,  and  of 
neceflitie  this  diuerfitie  of  found,  muft  fall  either  vpon 
the  lafl  lillable,  or  vpon  the  lad  faue  one,  or  vpon  the 
third  and  could  not  reach  higher  to  make  any  notable 
difference,  it  caufed  them  to  giue  vnto  three  different 
founds,  three  feuerall  names  :  to  that  which  was  higheft 
lift  vp  and  moft  eleuate  or  fhrilleft  in  the  eare,  they 
e  the  name  of  the  fharpe  accent,  to  the  loweft  and 
moft  bafe  becaufe  it  feemed  to  fall  downe  rather  then 
to  rife  vp,  they  gaue  the  name  of  the  heauy  accent, 
and  that  other  which  feemed  in  part  to  lift  vp  and  in 
part  to  fall  downe,  they  called  the  circumflex,  or  com- 
paft  accent :  and  if  new  termes  were  not  odious,  we 
might  very  properly  call  him  the  (windabout)  for  fo  is 
the  Greek  word.     Then  bycaufe  euery  thing  that  by 
nature  fals  down  is  faid  heauy,  and  w  hatfoeuer  natur- 
ally mounts  vpward  is  faid  light,  it  gaue  occafion  to 
fay  that  there  were  diuerfities  in  the  motion  of  the 
voice,  as  fwift  and  flow,  which  motion  alfo  prefuppofes 
time,  bycaufe  time  is  menfura  motus,  by  the  Philofo- 
pher :  fo  haue  you  the  caufes  of  their  primitiue  inuen- 
tion  and  vfe  in  our  arte  of  Poefie,  all  this  by  good  ob- 
feruation  we  may  perceiue  in  our  vulgar  wordes  if  they 
be  of  mo  fillables  then  one,  but  fpecially  if  they  be 
.  as  for  example  in  thefe  wordes  [altitude]  and 
[heauineffe]  the  fharpe  accent  falles  vpon  [a I]  and  [lie] 
which  be  the  antcpenultimaes  :  the  other  two  fall  away 
fpeedily  as  if  they  were  fcarfe  founded  in  this  triffilable 
[forfaken]  the  fharp  accent  fals  vpon  [fa]  which  is  the 
penultima,  and  in  the  other  two  is  heauie  and  obfeure. 
line  in  thefe  bijfillables,  endure,  vnfure,  demure:  af- 
pire.  defire,  retire,  your  fharpe  accent  falles  vpon  the 
lad  lillable  :  but  in  words  monofdlable  which  be  for  the 
more  part  our  naturall  Saxon  Englifli,  the  accent  is  in- 
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different,  and  may  be  vfed  for  fharp  or  flat  and  heauy 
at  our  pleafure.  I  fay  Saxon  Englifh,  for  our  Normane 
Englifh  alloweth  vs  very  many  bijfiilables,  and  alfo 
trijjlllables  as,  reuere?ice,  diligence,  amorous,  dejirous,  and 
fuch  like. 

CHAP.    VII  [VIII] 

Of  your  Cadences  by  which  your  nieeter  is  made  Sytn- 

phonicall  when  they  be  ficecttfl  and  mojl 

folemne  in  a  verfe. 

|S  the  fmoothneffe  of  your  words  and  fillables 
running  vpon  feete  of  fundrie  quantities, 
make  with  the  Greekes  and  Latines  the 
body  of  their  verfes  numerous  or  Rithmi- 
call,  fo  in  our  vulgar  Poefie,  and  of  all 
other  nations  at  this  day,  your  verfes  anfwering  eche 
other  by  couples,  or  at  larger  dillances  in  good  [cad- 
ence] is  it  that  maketh  your  meeter  fymphonicall.  This 
cadence  is  the  fal  of  a  verfe  in  euery  laft  word  with  a 
certaine  tunable  found  which  being  matched  with  an- 
other of  like  found,  do  make  a  [concord.]  And  the 
whole  cadence  is  contained  fometime  in  one  fillable, 
fometime  in  two,  or  in  three  at  the  moft :  for  aboue 
the  antcpaiultima  there  reacheth  no  accent  (which  is 
chiefe  caufe  of  the  cadence)  vnleffe  it  be  by  vfurpation 
in  fome  Englifh  words,  to  which  we  giue  a  fharpe  accent 
vpon  the  fourth  as,  Hbno)~able,  mdtrimonic,  patrimonii, 
miferable,  and  fuch  other  as  would  neither  make  a 
fweete  cadence,  nor  eafily  find  any  word  of  like  quan- 
titie  to  match  them.  And  the  accented  tillable  with 
all  the  reft  vnder  him  make  the  cadence,  and  no  fillable 
aboue,  as  in  thefe  words,  Agillitie,  faciUitie,fubicclion, 
direction,  and  thefe  biffilables,  Tender,  jlcndcr,  triijiie, 
li'ijtie,  but  alwayes  the  cadence  which  falleth  vpon  the 
laft  fillable  of  a  verfe  is  fweeteft  and  moft  commendable: 
that  vpon  the  penuitima  more  light,  and  not  fo  pleafant : 
but  falling  vpon  the  antcpcnititima  is  moft  vnpleafant 
of  all,  becaufe  they  make  your  meeter  too  light  and 
triuiall,  and  are  fitter  for  the  Epigrammatift  or  Comicall 
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Poet  then  fur  the  Lyrick  and  Elegiack,  which  are  ac- 
compted  the  fweetei  Mufickes.  But  though  we  haue 
fayd  that  (to  make  good  concord)  your  feuerall  verfes 
fhould  haue  their  cadences  like,  yet  mufl  there  be  fome 
difference  in  their  orthographie,  though  not  in  their 
found,  as  if  one  cadence  be  [conflraine]  the  next  [re- 
flraini\  or  one  [afpire]  another  [refpire]  this  maketh  no 
good  concord,  becaufe  they  are  all  one,  but  if  ye  will 
exchange  both  thefe  confonants  of  the  accented  fillable, 
or  voyde  but  one  of  them  away,  then  will  your  cadences 
be  good  and  your  concord  to,  as  to  fay,  refiraine,  re- 
fraine,  remaine :  afpire^  de/ire,  retire :  which  rule  neuer- 
theleffe  is  not  well  obferued  by  many  makers  for  lacke 
of  good  iudgement  and  delicate  eare.  And  this  may 
fuffife  to  fhew  the  vie  and  nature  of  your  cadences, 
which  are  in  effect  all  the  fweetneffe  and  cunning  in 
our  vulgar  Poefie. 

CHAP.  VIII.  [IX.] 

How  the  good  maker  will  not  wrench  his  word  to  helpe 

his  rime,  eitlier  by  falfifying  his  accent,  or  by  rut  rue 

orthographie. 

Ow  there  can  not  be  in  a  maker  a  fowler 
fault,  then  to  falfifie  his  accent  to  feme  his 
cadence,  or  by  vntrue  orthographie  to 
wrench  his  words  to  helpe  his  rime,  for  it 
is  a  figne  that  fuch  a  maker  is  not  copious 
in  his  owne  language,  or  (as  they  are  wont  to  fay)  not 
halfe  his  crafts  maifler:  as  for  example,  if  one  fhould 
rime  to  this  word  [Re/lore]  he  may  not  match  him  with 
|  Doore]  or  [Poore]  for  neither  of  both  are  of  like  ter- 
minant,  either  by  good  orthography  or  in  naturall 
found,  therfore  fuch  rime  is  flrained,  fo  is  it  to  this 
word  [Ram]  to  fay  [came]  or  to  [Beane]  [Den]  for  they 
found  not  nor  be  written  a  like,  and  many  other  like 
cadences  which  were  fuperfluous  to  recite,  and  are 
vfuall  with  rude  rimers  who  obferue  not  precifely  the 
rules  of  [profodie]  neuertheleffe  in  all  fuch  cafes  (if 
neceffitie  conflrained)  it  is  fomewhat  more   tollerable 
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to  help  the  rime  by  falfe  orthographie,  then  to  leaue 
an  vnpleiant  dilTonance  to  the  eare,  by  keeping  trewe 
orthographie  and  looting  the  rime,  as  for  example  it  is 
better  to  rime  [ZAvv]  with  \Reftore\  then  in  his  truer 
orthographie,  which  is  [Doore]  and  to  this  word  \De- 
fire\  to  fay  [Fier]  then  fyre  though  it  be  otherwife  better 
written  fire.  For  fince  the  cheife  grace  of  our  vulgar 
Poefie  confifleth  in  the  Symphonie,  as  hath  bene  already 
fayd,  our  maker  muft  not  be  too  licentious  in  his  con- 
cords, but  fee  that  they  go  euen,  iuft  and  melodious  in 
the  eare,  and  right  fo  in  the  numerofitie  or  currant- 
neffe  of  the  whole  body  of  his  verfe,  and  in  euery  other 
of  his  proportions.  For  a  licentious  maker  is  in  truth 
but  a  bungler  and  not  a  Poet.  Such  men  were  in  effect 
the  mod  part  of  all  your  old  rimers  and  fpecially  Gower, 
who  to  make  vp  his  rime  would  for  the  moil  part  write 
his  terminant  tillable  with  falfe  orthographie,  and  many 
times  not  fticke  to  put  in  a  plaine  French  word  for  an 
Fnglifh,  and  fo  by  your  leaue  do  -many  of  our  common 
rimers  at  this  day:  as  he  that  by  all  likelvhood,  hauing 
no  word  at  hand  to  rime  to  this  word  [toy]  he  made  his 
other  verfe  ende  in  \J?oy~\  faying  very  impudently  thus, 
0  mightie  Lord  of  loue,  dame  Venus  onely  ioy 
Who  art  the  highcjl  God  of  any  heauenly  Roy. 
Which  word  was  neuer  yet  receiued  in  our  language 
for  an  Englifh  word.  Such  extreme  licentioufnefie  is 
vtterly  to  be  banifhed  from  our  fchoole,  and  better  it 
might  haue  bene" borne  with  in  old  riming  writers,  by- 
caufe  they  liued  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  were  graue 
morall  men  but  very  homely  Poets,  fuch  alfo  as  made 
moil  of  their  workes  by  tranflation  out  of  the  Latine 
and  French  toung.and  few  or  none  of  their  owne  engine 
as  may  eafely  be  knowen  to  them  that  lift  to  looke  vp- 
on  the  Poemes  of  both  languages. 

Finally  as  ye  may  ryme  with  wordes  of  all  fortes,  be 
they  of  many  fillables  or  few,  fo  neuertheleffe  is  there  a 
choife  by  which  to  make  your  cadence  (before  remem- 
bred)  moft  commendable,  for  fome  wordes  of  exceed- 
ing great  length,  which  haue  bene  fetched  from  the 
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ne  inkhorne  or  borrowed  of  flrangers,  the  vfe  of 
them  in  nine  is  nothing  pleafant,  failing  perchaunce  to 
the  common  people,  who  reioyfe  much  to  be  at  playes 
and  enterludes,  and  befides  their  natural!  ignoraunce, 
haue  at  all  fuch  times  their  eares  fo  attentiue  to  the 
matter,  and  their  eyes  vpon  the  fhewes  of  the  flage, 
that  they  take  little  heede  to  the  cunning  of  the  rime, 
and  therefore  be  as  well  fatisfied  with  that  which  is 
■  ffe,  as  with  any  other  finer  and  more  delicate. 

CHAP.  IX.  [X] 
Of  Concorde  in  long  and  Jhort  mcafiircs,  and  by  neare  or 
Jarre  diftaunces^  and  which  of  them  is  mofl  commendable. 

Vt  this  ye  mufl  obferue  withall,  that  bycaufe 
your  Concordes  containe  the  chief  part  of 
Muficke  in  your  meetre,  their  diftaunces 
may  not  be  too  wide  or  fane  a  funder,  left 
th'eare  fhould  loofe  the  tune,  and  be  de- 
frauded of  his  delight,  and  whenfocuer  ye  fee  any  maker 
vfe  large  and  extraordinary  diftaunces,  ye  mufl  thinke 
he  doth  intende  to  fhew  himfelfe  more  artificiall  then 
popular,  and  yet  therein  is  not  to  be  difcommended, 
for  refpects  that  fhalbe  remembred  in  fome  other  place 
of  this  booke. 

Note  alfo  that  rime  or  concorde  is  not  commendably 
vfed  both  in  the  end  and  middle  of  a  verfe,  vnleffe  it 
be  in  toyes  and  trifling  Poefies,  for  it  fheweth  a  certaine 
lightneffe  either  of  the  matter  or  of  the  makers  head. 
albeit  thefe  common  rimers  vfe  it  much,  for  as  I  favd 
before,  like  as  the  Symphonie  in  a  verfe  of  great  length, 
is  (as  it  were)  loft  by  looking  after  him,  and  yet  may 
the  meetre  be  very  graue  and  (lately:  fo  on  the  other 
fide  doth  the  ouer  bufie  and  too  fpeedy  returne  of  one 
maner  of  tune,  too  much  annoy  and  as  it  were  glut  the 
eare,  vnleffe  it  be  in  fmall  and  popular  Mufickes  fong 
by  thefe  Cantabanqui  vpon  benches  and  barrels  heads 
where  they  haue  none  other  audience  then  boys  or 
countrey  fellowes  that  paffe  by  them  in  the  ftreete,  or 
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elfe  by  blind  harpers  or  fuch  like  tauerne  minflrels  that 
giue  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  and  their  matters  being 
for  the  mod  part  ftories  of  old  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir 
Topas,  the  reportes  of  Beuis  of  Southampton,  Guy  of 
JVarwicke,  Adam  Bell,  and  Clymmc  of  the  Clough  and 
fuch  other  old  Romances  or  hiftoricall  rimes,  made 
purpofely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people  at 
Chriflmaffe  diners  and  brideales,  and  in  tauernes  and 
alehoufes  and  fuch  other  places  of  bafe  refort,  alfo  they 
be  vfed  in  Carols  and  rounds  and  fuch  light  or  lafciui- 
ous  Poemes,  which  are  commonly  more  commodioufly 
vttered  by  thefe  buffons  or  vices  in  playes  then  by  any 
other  perfon.  Such  were  the  rimes  of  Skelton  (vim-ping 
the  name  of  a  Poet  Laureat)  being  in  deede  but  a  rude 
rayling  rimer  and  all  his  doings  ridiculous,  he  vfed  both 
fhort  diftaunces  and  fhort  meafures  pleafing  onely  the 
popular  eare:  in  our  courtly  maker  we  banifh  them 
vtterly.  Now  alfo  haue  ye  in  euery  fong  or  ditty  Con- 
corde by  compaffe  and  concorde  entertangled  and  a 
mixt  of  both,  what  that  is  and  how  they  be  vfed  ftialbe 
declared  in  the  chapter  of  proportion  by  fcituation. 


CHAP.  X.  [XL] 
Of  proportion  by  fituation. 

His  proportion  confiileth  in  placing  of  eueiy 
verfe  in  a  ftaffe  or  ditty  by  fuch  reafonable 
diftaunces,  as  may  belt  feme  the  eare  for 
delight,  and  alfo  to  fhew  the  Poets  art  and 
variety  of  Mufick,  and  the  proportion  is 
double.  One  by  marfhalling  the  meetres,  and  limiting 
their  diftaunces  hauing  regard  to  the  rime  or  concorde 
how  they  go  and  returne :  another  by  placing  euery 
verfe,  hauing  a  regard  to  his  meafure  and  quantitie 
onely,  and  not  to  his  concorde  as  to  fet  one  fhort 
meetre  to  three  long,  or  foure  fhort  and  two  long,  or  a 
fhort  meafure  and  a  long,  or  of  diuers  lengthes  with 
relation  one  to  another,  which  maner  of  Situation,  euen 
without  refpect  of  the  rime,  doth  alter  the  nature  of 
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the  Poefie,  and  m  ike  it  either  lighter  or  grauer,  or 
more  merry,  or  mournfull,  and  many  wayes  paffionate 
to  the  eare  and  hart  of  the  hearer,  feeming  for  this 
point  that  our  maker  by  his  meafures  and  Concordes 
of  fundry  proporti  li  counterfait  the  harmonicall 

tunes  of  the  vocall  and  inilrumentall  Mufickes.  As 
the  Dorien  becaufe  his  falls,  fallyes  and  compaffe  be 
diners  from  thofe  of  the  Phrigien,  the  Phrigien  likewife 
from  the  Lydien,  and  all  three  from  the  Eolien,  Mio/i- 
dien  and  lonien,  mounting  and  falling  from  note  to 
note  fuch  as  he  to  them  peculiar,  and  with  more  or 
leffe  leafure  or  precipation.  Euen  fo  by  diuerfitie  of 
placing  and  fcituation  of  your  meafures  and  concords, 
a  fhort  with  a  long,  and  by  narrow  or.  wide  diflances,  or 
thicker  or  thinner  bellowing  of  them  your  proportions 
differ,  and  breedeth  a  variable  and  ftrange  harmonie 
not  onely  in  the  eare.  but  alfo  in  the  conceit  of  them 
that  heare  it :  whereof  this  may  be  an  ocular  example. 


Scituation  in 
Concord  Meafure 


Where  ye  fee  the  concord  or  rime  in  the  third  dis- 
tance, and  the  meafure  in  the  fourth,  fixth  or  fecond 
diftaunces,  whereof  ye  may  deuife  as  many  other  asye 
lift,  fo  the  ftaffe  be  able  to  beare  it.  And  I  fet  you 
downe  an  occular  example  :  becaufe  ye  may  the 
better  conceiue  it.  Likewife  it  fo  falleth  out  moll 
times  your  occular  proportion  doeth  declare  the  nature 
of  the  audible  :  for  if  it  pleafe  the  eare  well,  the  fame 
reprefented  by  delineation  to  the  view  pleafeth  the  eye 
well  and  c  conuerfo  :  and  this  is  by  a  raXwxaSb.  fimpath ic, 
betweene  the  eare  and  the  eye,  and  betweene  tunes 
and  colours,  even  as  there  is  the  like  betweene  the 
other  fences  and  their  obie<5ls  of  which  it  apperteineth 
not  here  to  fpeake.  Now  for  the  diflances  vfually 
obferued  in  our  vulgar  Poefie,  they  be  in  the  firfl  fecond 
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third  and  fourth  verfe,  or  if  the  verfe  be  very  fhort  in 
the  lift  and  fixt  and  in  fome  maner  of  Mufickes  fane 
aboue. 

And  the  firft  diftance  for  the  mod  part  goeth  all  by 
dijlick  or  couples  of  verfes  agreeing  in  one  cadence,  and 
do  paffe  fo  fpeedily  away  and  fo  often  returne  agayne, 
as  their  tunes  are  neuer  loft,  nor  out  of  the  eare,  one 
couple  fupplying  another  fo  nye  and  fo  fuddenly,  and 

this  is  the  moft  vulgar  proportion  of  diftance 

or  fituation,  fuch  asvfed  Chaucer  in  his  Can-  • ^ 

terbury  tales,  and  Govver  in  all  his  workes.      -        .^ 

Second  diftance  is,  when  ye  paffe  ouerone  wife. an  1 

ioyne  the  firft  and  the  third,  and  fo  continue ^ 

on  till  an  other  like  diftance  fall  in,  and  this  jj 

is  alfo  vfuall  and  common,  as 

Third  diftaunce  is,  when  your  rime  falleth  vpon  the 

firft  and  fourth  verfe  ouerleaping  two,  this  , 

maner  is  not  fo  common  but   pleafant  and  j 

allowable  inough.  

In  which  cafe  the  two  verfes  ye  leaue  out  are  ready 
to  receiue  their  concordes  by  the  fame  diftaunce  or  any 
other  ve  like  better.     The  fourth  diftaunce  is  1  \  ou<  1 

J  J 

skipping  three  verfes  and  lighting  vpon  the  fift,  this 
maner  is  rare  and  more  artificial!  then  popular,  vnleffe 
it  be  in  fome  fpeciall  cafe,  as  when  — 

the  meetres  be  fo  little  and  fhort . 

as  they  make  no  fhew  of  any  great     ^  )      ~ 

delay  before  they  returne,  ye  lhall ' 

haue  example  of  both. 

And  thefe  ten  litle  meeters  make  but  one  Exameter 
at  length. 


o 


There  be  larger  diftances  alfo.  as  when       

the  firft  concord  falleth  vpon  the  fixt  verfe, 
andisvery  pleafant  if  they  be  ioynedwith 
other  diftances  not  fo  large,  as  

There  be  alfo,  of  the  feuenth,  eight,  tenth,  and 
twe[!]fth  diftance,  but  then  they  may  not  go  thicke, 
but  two  or  three  fuch  diftances  ferae  to  proportion  a 
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whole   fang,   and   all   betweene 

mull  lie  of  other  Idle  diftani 
and  thefe  wide  diflaunces  feme 
for  coupling  of  ftaues,   or   for 
to  declare  high   and    paffionare 

or  graue  matter,  and  alfo  for 
art  :  Petrarch  hath  giuen  vs 
examples  hereof  in  his  Can- 
zoni,  and  we  by  lines  of  fun- 
dry  lengths  and  diflances  as  fol- 
lowed"), 

And  all  that  can  be  obieCled  againfl  this  wide  dif- 
tance  is  to  fay  that  the  eare  by  loofmg  his  concord  is 
not  fatisfied.  So  is  in  deede  the  rude  and  popular  eare 
but  not  tin;  learned,  and  therefore  the  Poet  mull  know 
towhofe  eare  he  makethhis  rime,  and  accommodate  him- 
lelfe  thereto,  and  not  giue  fuch  muficke  to  the  rude  and 
barbarous,  as  he  would  to  the  learned  and  delicate  eare. 

There  is  another  fort  of  proportion  vfed  by  Petrarche 
called  the  Seizino,  not  riming  as  other  fongs  do,  but 
by  chafing  fixe  wordes  out  of  which  all  the  whole 
dittie  is  made,  euery  of  thofe  fixe  com- 
mencing and  ending  his  verfe  by 
courfe,  which  reflraint  to  make  the  dittie 
fenlible  will  try  the  makers  cunning,  as 
thus. 

Befides  all  this  there  is  in  Situation  of  the  concords 
two  other  points,  one  that  it  go  by  plaine  and  cleere 
compaffe  not  intangled  :  another  by  enterweauing  one 
with  another  by  knots,  or  as  it  were  by  band,  which 
is  more  or  leffe  bufie  and  curious,  all  as  the  maker  will 
double  or  redouble  his  rime  or  concords,  arid  fet  his 
diflances  farre  or  nigh,  of  all  which  I  will  giue  you 
ocular  examples,  as  thus. 


C- 
C- 
C- 

c- 
c  ■ 


Concord  in 


Plaine  compaffe 


\   Entertangle. 
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And  tirll  in  a  Quadreine  there  are  but  two  propor- 

.-.       tions,  for  foure  verfes  in 
;  lli  is  lail  fort  coupled,  are 

■  —        but  two  Dijlicks.  and  not 


a  ftaffe  quadreine  or  of  foure. 

The  ftaffe  of  hue  hath  feuen  proportions  as, 

whereof  fome  of  them  be  harfher  and  vnpleafaunter  to 
the  eare  then  other  fome  be. 

The  Sixaine  or  ftaffe  of  fixe  hath  ten  proportions, 
wherof  fome  be  vfuall,  fome  not  vfuall,  and  not  fo 
fweet  one  as  another. 


The  ftaffe  of  feuen  verfes  hath  feuen  proportions, 
whereof  one  onely  is  the  vfuall  of  our  vulgar,  and 
kept  by  our  old  Poets  Chancer  and  other  in  their 
hiftoricall  reports  and  other  ditties :  as  in  the  laft  part 
of  them  that  follow  next. 


The  huitain  or  ftaffe  of  eight  verfes,  hath  eight  pro- 
portions fuch  as  the  former  ftaffe,  and  becaufe  he  is 
longer,  he  hath  one  more  than  \hefettaine. 

The  ftaffe  of  nine  verfes  hath  yet  moe  then  the 
eight,  and  the  ftaffe  of  ten  more  then  the  ninth  and 
the  twelfth,  if  fuch  were  allowable   in  ditties,  more 
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then  any  of  them  all,  by  reafon  of  his  largenefTe  re- 

ing  moe  compaffes  and   enterweauings,   alwayes 
red  that  the  very  large  diftan<  es  be  more  arti- 

11,  then  popularly  pleafant,  and  yet  do  giue  great 

uitie,  and  moue  paffion  and  affections 

re  vehemently,  as  it   is  well   to  be  obferued  by 

archa  his  Canzoni. 
Now  ye  may  perceiue  by  thefe  proportions  before 

ribed,  that  there  is  a  band  to  be  giuen  euery  verfe 
in  a  ftaffe,  fo  as  none  fall  out  alone  or  vncoupled,  and 
this  band  maketh  that  the  ftaffe  is  fayd  fail  and  not 
loofe  :  euen  as  ye  fee  in  buildings  of  ftonc  or  bricke 
the  mafon  giueth  a  band,  that  is  a  length  to  two 
breadths,  and  vpon  neceffitie  diners  other  forts  of 
bands  to  hold  in  the  worke  fa  ft  and  maintaine  the 
peipendicularitie  of  the  wall :  fo  in  any  ftaffe  of  feuen 
or  eight  or  more  verfes,  the  coupling  of  the  moe 
meeters  by  rime  or  concord,  is  the  fafler  band:  the 
fewer  the  loofer  band,  and  therfore  in  a  hutteine  he 
that  putteth  foure  verfes  in  one  concord  and  foure  in 
another  concord,  and  in  a  dizaine  fiue,  flieweth  him 
felfe  more  cunning,  and  alfo  more  copious  in  his  owne 
language.  For  he  that  can  find  two  words  of  con- 
cord, can  not  find  foure  or  fiue  or  fixe,  vnleffe  he  haue 
his  owne  language  at  will.  Sometime  alfo  ye  are 
driuen  of  neceffitie  to  clofe  and  make  band  more 
then  ye  •would,  left  otherwife  the  ftaffe  fhould  fall 
afunder  and  feeme  two  ftaues :  and  this  is  in  a  ftaffe 
of  eight  and  ten  verfes  :  whereas  without  a  band  in 
the  middle,  it  would  feeme  two  quadriens  or  two  guin- 
taines,  which  is  an  error  that  many  makers  Hide  away 
with.  Yet  Chaucer  and  others  in  the  ftaffe  of  feuen 
and  fixe  do  almoft  as  much  a  miffe,  for  they  fliut  vp 
the  ftaffe  with  a  dijiicke,  concording  with  none  other 
verfe  that  went  before,  and  maketh  but  a  loofe  rime, 
and  yet  bycaufe  of  the  double  cadence  in  the  laft  two 
verfes  feme  the  eare  well  inough.  And  as  there  is  in 
euery  ftaffe,  band,  giuen  to  the  verfes  by  concord 
more  or  leffe  bufie  :  fo  is  there  in  fome  cafes  a  band 
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giuen  to  euery  ftaffe,  and  that  is  1  1  whole  verfe 
running  alone  throughout  the  ditty  or  !  ,  cither 

in  the  middle  or  end  of  euery  (laffe.  The  Greekes 
called  fuch  vncoupled  verfe  Epimonic,  the  Latines 
Verfus  intercalaris.  Now  touching  the  fituation  of 
meafures,  there  arc  as  manie  or  more  proportions  of 
them  which  I  referre  to  the  makers  phantafie  and 
choife,  contented  with  two  or  three  ocular  examples 
and  no  moe. 


Which  maner  of  proportion  by  fituation  of  meafures 
giueth  more  efficacie  to  the  matter  oftentimes  then 
the  concords  them  felues,  and  both  proportions  con- 
curring together  as  they  needes  mufl,  it  is  of  much 
more  beautie  and  force  to  the  hearers  mind. 

To  finifh  the  learning  of  this  diuifion,  I  will  fet  you 
downe  one  example  of  a  dittie  written  extempore  with 
this  deuife,  fhewing  not  onely  much  promptneffe  of 
wit  in  the  maker,  but  alfo  great  arte  and  a  notable 
memorie.  Make  me  faith  this  writer  to  one  of  the 
companie,  fo  many  ftrokes  or  lines  with  your  pen  as 
ye  would  haue  your  fong  containe  verfes :  and  let 
euery  line  beare  his  feuerall  length,  euen  as  ye  would 
haue  your  verfe  of  meafure.  Suppofe  of  foure,  fine. 
fixe  or  eight  or  more  fillables,  and  fet  a  figure  of 
euerie  number  at  th'end  of  the  line,  whereby  ye  may 
knowe  his  meafure.  Then  where  you  will  haue  your 
rime  or  concord  to  fall,  marke  it  with  a  compaft  ftroke 
or  femicircle  paffing  ouer  thofe  lines,  be  they  fane  or 
neare  in  diftance,  as  ye  haue  feene  before  defcribed. 
And  bycaufe  ye  fhall  not  thinke  the  maker  hath  pre- 
meditated beforehand  any  fuch  fafkioned  ditty,  do  ye 
your  felfe  make  one  verfe  whether  it  be  of  perfect  or 
imperfect  fenfe,   and  giue   it   him   for   a   theame    to 
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make  all  the  reft  vpon  :  if  ye  fhall  perceiue  the  maker 
do  keepe  the  meafures  and  rime  as  ye  haue  appointed 
him,  and  befides  <lo  make  his  dittie  fenfible  and  en- 
it  to  the  firft  verfe  in  good  reafon,  then  may  ye 
fay  he  is  his  crafts  maifter.  For  if  he  were  not  of  a 
plentiful  difcourfe,  he  could  not  vpon  the  fudden 
fhape  an  entire  dittie  vpon  your  imperfect  theame  or 
propofition  in  one  verfe.  And  if  he  were  not  copious 
in  his  language,  he  could  not  haue  fuch  flore  of  wordes 
at  commaundement,  as  fliould  fupply  your  concords. 
And  if  he  were  not  of  a  maruelous  good  memory  he 
could  not  obferue  the  rime  and  meafures  after  the 
diftances  of  your  limitation,  keeping  with  all  grauitie 
and  good  fenfe  in  the  whole  dittie. 

CHAP.  XI.  [XII.] 

Of  Proportion  in  figure. 

[Our  laft  proportion  is  that  of  figure,  fo  called 
for  that  it  yelds  an  ocular  reprefentation, 
your  meeters  being  by  good  fymmetrie 
reduced  into  certaine  Geometricall  figures, 
whereby  the  maker  is  reflrained  to  keepe 
him  within  his  bounds,  and  ftieweth  not  onely  more 
art.  but  ferueth  alfo  much  better  for  briefeneffe  and 
fubtiltie  of  deuice.  And  for  the  fame  refpeel;  are  alfo 
fitted  for  the  pretie  amourets  in  Court  to  entertaine 
their  feruants  and  the  time  withall,  their  delicate  wits 
requiring  fome  commendable  exercife  to  keepe  them 
from  idleneffe.  I  find  not  of  this  proportion  vfed  by 
any  of  the  Greeke  or  Latine  Poets,  or  in  any  vulgar 
writer,  failing  of  that  one  forme  which  they  cal  Ana- 
But  being  in  Italie  conuerfant  with  a  cer- 
taine gentleman,  who  had  long  trauailed  the  Orientall 
parts  of  the  world,  and  feene  the  Courts  of  the  great 
Princes  of  China  and  Tartaric.  I  being  very  inquifi- 
tiue  to  know  of  the  fubtillities  of  thofe  countreyes, 
and  efpecially  in  matter  of  learning  and  of  their  vulgar 
Poefie,  he  told  me  that  they  are  in  all  their  inuentions 
mod  wittie,  and  haue  the  vfe  of  Poefie  or  riming,  but 
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do  not  delight  fo  much  as  we  do  in  long  tedious  de- 
scriptions, and  therefore  when  they  will  vtter  any  pretie 
conceit,  they  reduce  it  into  metricall  feet,  and  put  it 
in  forme  of  a  Lozange  or  fquare,  or  fuch  other  figure, 
and  fo  engrauen  in  gold,  filuer  or  iuorie,  and  fome- 
times  with  letters  of  ametift,  rubie,  emeralde  or  topas 
curioufely  cemented  and  peeced  together,  they  fende 
them  in  chaines,  bracelets,  collars  and  girdles  to  their 
miftreffes  to  weare  for  a  remembrance.  Some  fewe 
meafures  compofed  in  this  fort  this  gentleman  gaue 
me,  which  I  tranflated  word  for  word  and  as  neere  as 
I  could  followed  both  the  phrafe  and  the  figure,  which 
is  fomewhat  hard  to  performe,  becaufe  of  the  reftraint 
of  the  figure  from  which  ye  may  not  digreffe.  At  the 
beginning  they  wil  feeme  nothing  pleafant  to  an  Englifh 
eare,  but  time  and  vfage  wil  make  them  acceptable 
inough,  as  it  doth  in  all  other  new  guifes,  be  it  for  wear- 
ing of  apparell  or  otherwife.  The  formes  of  your  Geo- 
metrical! figures  be  hereunder  reprefented. 


The  Lozange 
called  Rombus 


The  Fuzie  or  The  Tri- 
fpindle,  called  angle,  or 
Romboides  Tricquet 


The  Square  or 
quadrangle 


The  Spire  or 
ThePiliaiter,     taper,  called  The  Rondel 

or  Cillinder        piramis  or  Sphere 


The  egge  or 
figure  ouall 


I0O 
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'flu-  Tricquet 
reuerfl 


[uet 
difplayed 


The  Taper     The  Rondel 
reuerfed        difplayed 


The  Lozange 
reuerfed 


The  egge 
difpl 


The  Lozange 

rabbated 


£ 


A 


"^ 


Of  the  Lozani  . 

The  Lozange  is  a  moft  beautifull  figure,  and  fit  for 
this  purpofe,  being  in  his  kind  a  quadrangle  reuerfl, 
with  his  point  vpward  like  to  a  quarrell  of  glaffe  the 
Greekes  and  Latines  both  call  it  Rombiis  which  may- 
be the  caufe  as  I  fuppofe  why  they  alfo  gaue  that 
name  to  the  fifli  commonly  called  the  Turbot,  who 
beareth  iuftly  that  figure,  it  ought  not  to  containe 
aboue  thirteene  or  fifteene  or  one  and  twentie  meetres, 
and  the  longefl  furnifheth  the  middle  angle,  the  red 
pane  vpward  and  downward,  ftill  abating  their  Iengthes 
by  one  or  two  fillables  till  they  come  to  the  point : 
the  Fuzie  is  of  the  fame  nature  but  that  he  is  fharper 
and  flenderer.  I  will  giue  you  an  example  or  two  of  thofe 
which  my  Italian  friend  bellowed  vpon  me,  which  as 
neare  as  I  could  I  tranflated  into  the  fame  figure  ob- 
feruing  the  phrafe  of  the  Orientall  fpeach  word  for 
word. 

A  great  Emperor  in  Tartary  whom  they  cal  Can, 
for  his  good  fortune  in  the  wars  and  many  notable 
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conquefts  he  had  made,  was  furnamed  Tcmir  Cir 
this  man  loued  the  Lady  Kermefine,  who  prefented 
him  returning  from  the  conqueft  of  Corafoon  (a  great 
kingdom  adioyning)  with  this  Lozange  made  in  letters 
of  rubies  and  diamants  entermingled  thus 

Sound 

O     Harj>e 

Shril   lie    out 

Tiinir    the    stout 

Rider  who  with  sliarpe 

Trenchingblade  of  bright  Steele 

Hath  made  his  fiercest  foes  tofcele 

All  such  as  wrought  him  shame  or  harme 

The    strength    of   his    braue    right    arme, 

Cleaning    hard    do-wne    vnlo    t/ie   eyes 

The  raw  skulles  of  his  enemies, 

Much    honor  hath  he  wonne 

By  dough  tie  deedes  done 

In       Cora-      soon 

And  all  tlie 

Worlde 

Round. 

To  which  Can  Temir  answered  in  Fuzie,  with  letters  of  Emeralds  and 
Ametists  artificially  cut  and  entermingled,  thus 

Fine 

Sorebatailes 

Ma  nfully fough  t 

In      blouddy     fielde 

With  bright  blade  in  hand 

I  lath  TemirwoM  Grforsttoyeld 

Many  a  Caplaine strong  &P stoute 

And  many  a  king  his  Crowne  to  vayle, 

Conquering  large  count reys  and  land, 

Yet    ne    iter    wanne    I     vi    cto    rie, 

■    I     speake    it    to     my    greate    glo     rie, 

So     deare     and     ioy     full      vn    to    me, 

As    when    I    did  first    con    quere    thee 

O     Kerme     sine,     of   all    myne     foes 

The   most   cruell,  of  all  myne  woes 

The       smartest ,       the      sweetest 

My         proude        Con        quest 

My        ri         chest       pray 

0        once        a      daye 

Lend  me   thy  sight 

Whose  only  light 

Keepes  me 

A  Hue. 

Of  the  Triangle  or  Triquet. 

The  Triangle  is  an  halfe  fquare,  Lozange  or  Fuzie 
parted  vpon  the  croffe  angles  :  and  fo  his  bafe  being 
brode  and  his  top  narrow,   it  receaueth  meetres  of 
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many  Gzes  one  fhorter  then  another:  and  ye  may  vie 
this  figure  Handing  or  reuerfed,  as  thus. 

A  cerl  great  Sultan  of  Perfia  called  Ribitska,  en- 
tertaynes  in  loue  the  Lady  Selamour,  fent  her  this  tri- 
quet  reueft  pitioufly  bemoning  his  eftate,  all  fet  in 
merquetry  with  letters  of  blew  Saphire  and  Topas 
artificially  cut  and  entermingled. 

Scitimour      dearer      than      his     owue      life. 

To      thy     di      tressed      wretch      captiue, 

Ri      buska      whome      late       ly      erst 

Most      cru      el     ly      thou     perst 

With       thy       dead       ly       dart. 

That        paire         of        starres 

Shi  ning  a         Jarre 

Turne   from     vie,     to     vie 

That  I  way  and  may  not  see 

The    smile,     the    loure 

That  lead  and  driue 

Me  to  die  to  Hue 

T wise  yea  thrise 

In         one 

hourc. 

To  which  Selamour  to  make  the  match  egall,  and 
the  figure  entire,  anfwered  in  a  {landing  'briquet  richly 
engrauen  with  letters  of  like  ftuffe. 

Power 

Of    death 

Nor     of     life 

Hath      Selamour, 

I!  'ith    Gods  it   is    rife 

To  geue  and  berene  breath, 

I    may   for   pitie   perchauuee 

Thy      lost      libertie      re      store, 

Vpon   thine  otlie  with   this  penaunce, 

That  while  thou  liuesl  thou  never  loue  no  more. 

This  condition  feeming  to  Sultan  Ribuska  very  hard 
to  performe,  and  cruell  to  be  enioyned  him,  doeth  by 
another  figure  in  Taper,  fignifying  hope,  anfwere  the 
Lady  Selamour,  which  dittie  for  lack  of  time  1  tran- 
flated  not. 

Of  the  Spire  or  Taper  called  Pyramis. 

The  Taper  is  the  longeft  and  fharpeft  triangle  that 
is,  and  while  he  mounts  vpward  he  waxeth  continually 
more  {lender,  taking  both  his  figure  and  name  of  the 
fire,  whofe  flame  if  ye  marke  it,  is  alwaies  pointed,  and 
naturally  by  his  forme  couets  to  clymbe  :  the  Greekes 
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call  him  Pyramis  of  wug.  The  Latines  in  vfe  of 
Architecture  called  him  Obelifcus,  it  holdcth  the  alti- 
tude of  fix  ordinary  triangles,  and  in  metrifying  his 
bafe  can  not  well  be  larger  then  a  meetre  of  fix,  there- 
fore in  his  altitude  he  wil  require  diners  rabates  to 
hold  fo  many  fizes  of  meetres  as  fhall  feme  for  his 
compofition,  for  neare  the  toppe  there  wilbe  roome 
litle  inough  for  a  meetre  of  two  fillables,  and  fome- 
times  of  one  to  finifli  the  point.  I  haue  fet  you  downe 
one  or  two  examples  to  try  how  ye  can  difgeft  the 
maner  of  the  deuife. 


Her  Maiestie,for  many  farts  in  Iter 
most  noble  and  vcrtuous  nature  to  be 
found,  resembled  to  the  spire.  Ye 
must  begin  beneath  according  to  the 
nature  0/ the  deuice 


Skie.     1 


Azurd    2 
in     the 

assurde. 

And  better,    [3] 
And  richer, 
Muchgreler, 

Croivn  andejnpir 
After     an     hier 
For     to     aspire    4 
L  ike  flat  ne  of  fire 
In  forme  of  spire 

To  mount  on  hie, 
Con  ti  nit  at  ly 
With  traucl  and  teen 
Most  gratious  queen 
Ye  haue  made  a  vow  5 
Shews  vs  plainly  how 
Not  fained  but  true, 
To  euery  mans  vew, 
Shining  cleerein  you 
Of  so  bright  an  hezue, 
Eiien    thus     vert  ewe 

Vanish  out  of  our  sight 
Till  his  fine  top  be  quite 
To  Taper  in  the  ayre 
Endeuors  soft  and  faire 
By  his  kindly  nature 
Of  tall  comely  stature 
Like  as  this  faire  figure 


From  God  the  fountaiue  of  all  good, 
are  derzued  into  the  world  all  good 
things:  andvpon  her  maiestie  all  the 
good  fortunes  any  worldly  creature 
can  be  furnisht  with.  Reade  down- 
ward according  to  the  nature  of  the 
deuice. 

1     God 

On 

Hie 

2    From 

Aboue 

Sends  loue, 

Wisedome, 

Iu        slice 

Con     rage, 

Boutt       tie, 

[3]     A  nddothgeue 

A I  that  Hue, 

L  ife  audbrea  tk 

Harts  ese  helth 

Children,  welth 

Beauty  strength 

Restfull       age, 

A  nd   at    length 

A    mild   death, 

4    He  doeth  bestow 

A 11  mens  fortunes 

Both  high  and  low 

A  udthe  best  things 

That  earth  can  Iu  1  ue 

Or  mankind  crane, 

Good  queens  a  nd  kings 

Fi  nalty  is  the  same 

IV ho  gaue  you'  madam) 

Seyson  of  this  Crowne 

II  ithpoure  soueraigue 

5     Impug     nable     right. 

Redoubtable         might, 

Most  prosperous  raigne 

Fiernall     re     nowme, 

A  nd  that  your  chief  est  is 

Sure  hope  of  licaucns  blis. 


[The  figures  at  the  side,  represent  the  number  of  syllables.     Ed.] 
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The  Piller,  Pillajler  or  Cillinder. 

The  Piller  is  ;i  figure  among  all  the  reft  of  the  Gco- 
raetricall  moft  beawtifull,  in  refpe<  t  that  he  is  tall  and 
vpright  and  of  one  bigneffe  from  the  bottom  to  the 
toppe.  Jn  Architecture  he  is  confidered  with  two 
acceflarie  parts,  a  pedeftall  or  bafe,  and  a  chapter  or 
head,  the  body  is  the  fhaft.  By  this  figure  is  fignified 
(lay,  hi] 'port,  reft,  ftate  and  magnificence,  your  dittie 
then  being  reduced  into  the  forme  of  the  Tiller,  his 
bafe  will  require  to  beare  the  breath  of  a  meetre  of 
fix  or  feuen  or  eight  fillables :  the  fhaft  of  foure  :  the 
chapter  egall  with  the  bafe,  of  this  proportion  I  will 
giue  you  one  or  two  examples  which  may  fuffife. 


Her  Maiesiie  resembled  to  the  crown- 
ed piller.     Ye  must  read  vpward. 


Is  blisse  -with  ivinwrtalitie. 
Hertrymest  top  of  a  11  ye  see, 
Garnish  tlie  croume 
Her  iust  reno-.vne 
Chapter  and  head. 
Part  that  maintain 
A  nd  ■zuoiuanbcad 
Her  mayden  raigne 
In  te  g>i 
In  ho  nour  and 
With  ve  ri  tie : 
Her  roundnes  stand 
Strengthen  the  state. 
By  their  increase 
With  ont  de  bate 
Concord  and  peace 
Of  her  sup  port, 
They  be  the  base 
1 1  'ith  stedfastnesse 
Vert  ue  and  grace 
Stay  a  'id  comfort 
Of  Albi  ons  rest, 
The  sounde  Pillar 
And  scene  a  far  re 
Is  plainely  exprest 
Tall  stately  and  strayt 

r>y   this    no    ble  pour    trayt 


Philo  to  the  Lady  Calia,  sendeih  this 
Odolet  of  her  prayse  in  forme  of  a  Pil- 
ler, which  ye  must  read  downeward. 

Thy  Princely  p>ort  and  Maiesiie 
Is  my  ter  rene  dei  tie, 
Thy  wit  and  sence 
streame  c^  source 
Of  e  to  quence 
And  decpe  di  scours, 
The  faire  eyes  arc 
My  bright  loadsiarre, 
'Thy  speache  a  a  arte 
Percing  my  harte, 
Thy  face  a  las. 
My  loo  king  glasse, 
Thy  loue  ly  lookes 
My  prayer  bookes, 
Thy  pleasant  clteare 
My  sunshine  cleare, 
Thy  ru  full  sight 
My  darke  inidni. 
'Thy  will  the  stent 
Of  my  con  tent, 
Thy  glo  rye  flour 
Of  myne  ho  nour, 
Thy  loue  doth  giue 
The  lyfe  I  hue, 
Thy  lyfe  it  is 
Mine  earthly  blitse : 
P>  ut  grace  &^fauouriu  thine  eies 
My  bodies  soule  <S°  souls  paradise. 


T/ic  Roundell  or  Sphcare. 

The  mod  excellent  of  all  the  figures  Geometrical  is 
the  round  for  his  many  perfections.  Firft  becaufe  he 
is   euen    and    fmooth,    without    any  angle,  or   inter- 
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ruption,  mofl  voluble  and  apt  to  turne,  and  to  continue 
motion,  which  is  the  author  of  life  :  he  conteyneth  in 
him  the  commodious  defcription  of  euery  other  figure, 
and  for  his 'ample  capacitie  doth  refemble  the  world  or 
vniuers,  and  for  his  indefiniteneffe  hauing  no  fj)eciall 
place  of  beginning  nor  end,  beareth  a  fimilitude  with 
God  and  eternitie.  This  figure  hath  three  principall 
partes  in  his  nature  and  vfe  much  considerable  :  the 
circle,  the  beame,  and  the  center.  The  circle  is  his 
largeft  compaffe  or  circumference  :  the  center  is  his 
middle  and  indiuifible  point :  the  beame  is  a  line 
ftretching  directly  from  the  circle  to  the  center,  and 
contrariwife  from  the  center  to  the  circle.  By  this  de- 
fcription our  maker  may  fafhion  his  meetre  in  Roundel, 
either  with  the  circumference,  and  that  is  circlewife,  or 
from  the  circumference,  that  is,  like  a  beame,  or  by  the 
circumference,  and  that  is  ouerthwart  and  dyametrally 
from  one  fide  of  the  circle  to  the  other. 

A  generall  refanblance  of  the  Roundell  to  God,  the  world 
and  the  Qjucene. 

All  and  whole,  and  cuer,  and  one, 
Single,  fimple,  cche  where,  alone, 
Thefe  be  counted  as  Clerkes  can  tell, 
True  properties,  of  the  Roundell. 
His  Jlill  turning  by  confequence 
And  change,  doe  breede  both  life  and  fence. 
Time,  nieafure  offlirre  and  rest, 
Js  alfo  by  his  courfe  exprefl. 
How  fwift  the  circle Jlirre  aboue, 
His  center  point  doeth  neuer  moite  : 
All  things  that  cuer  were  or  be, 
Are  clofle  in  his  concauitie. 
And  though  he  be,  ft  ill  turnde  and  tofl, 
No  roome  there  wants  nor  none  is  lost. 
The  Roundell  hath  no  bonch  nor  angle, 
Which  may  his  courfe  flay  or  entangle. 
The  furthefl  part  of  all  his  fpheare, 
Is  equally  both  farre  and  ncare. 
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So  doth  none  other  figure  fare 
Where  natures  chattels  tlofed are: 
And  beyond  his  wide  a  v///  ■ 
There  is  no  body  nor  no  place, 

Nor  any  wit  that  comprehends, 

II  'here  it  begins,  or  where  it  ends  : 

And  therefore  all  men  doe  agree, 

That  it  purports  e/ernitie. 

God  about  the  heauens  fo  hie 

Is  this  Roundel!,  in  world  the  skie, 

Vpon  earth  Jhe,  who  beares  the  bell 

Ofmaydes  and  Queenes,  is  this  Roundell: 

All  and  whole  and  cuer  alone, 

Single,  fans  pccre.jimple,  and  one. 

A  fpeciall  and  particular  refemblance  of  her  Maieflic 
to  the  Roundell. 

FIrJl  her  authoritie  regall 
Is  the  circle  comparing  all: 
7 he  dominion  great  and  large 
Which  God  hath  geuen  to  her  charge: 
Within  which  mofl  spatious  bound 
She  environs  her  people  round, 
Retaining  them  by  oth  and  liegeance. 
Within  the  /ale  of  true  obey  fa  nee  : 
Holding  imparked  as  it  were, 
Her  people  like  to  hoards  of  deere. 
Sitting  among  them  in  the  middes 
II  'hereflie  allowcs  and  bannes  and  bids 
In  what  fafliion  flic  lijl  and  when, 
The  f entices  of  all  her  men. 
Out  of  her  brcafl  as  from  an  eye, 
Pjjue  the  rayes  inceffantly 
Of  her  iuflice,  bountie  and  might 
Spreading  abroad  their  beamesfo  bright, 
And  rcjlecl  not,  till  they  attaint 
The  fardejl part  of  her  domaine. 
And  makes  echo  fubieel  cleanly  fee, 
II  'hat  he  is  bouuden  for  to  be 
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To  God  his  Prince  and  common  wealth, 
His  neighbour,  kinred  and  to  himfife. 
The  fame  centre  and  middle  pri eke, 
Whereto  our  deedes  arc  drest  jo  thie/.r, 
From  all  the  parts  and  out  mo/!  fide 
Of  her  Monarchic  large  and  wide, 
A  if 0  fro  whence  reflect  thefe  raxes, 
Twentie  hundred  maner  of  wayes 
Where  her  -will  is  them  to  conuey 
Within  the  circle  of  her  furuey. 
So  is  the  Qucene  of  Briton  ground. 
Beame,  circle,  center  of  all  my  round. 

Of  the  fquare  or  quadrangle  equ Hater. 
The  fquare  is  of  all  other  accompted  the  figure  of 
moft  folliditie  and  ftedfaftneffe,  and  for  his  owne  flay 
and  firmitie  requireth  none  other  bafe  then  himlelfe, 
and  therefore  as  the  rounded  or  Spheare  is  approprut 
to  the  heauens,  the  Spire  to  the  element  of  the  fire  : 
the  Triangle  to  the  ayre,  and  the  Lozange  to  the  water: 
fo  is  the  fquare  for  his  inconcuffable  fleadineffe  likened 
to  the  earth,  which  perchaunce  might  be  the  reafon 
that  the  Prince  of  Philofophers  in  his  firft  booke  of  the 
Ethicks,  termeth  a  conflant  minded  man,  euen  egal 
and  direct  on  all  fides,  and  not  eafily  ouerthrowne  by 
euerylitle  aduerfitie,  hominem  quadratum,  a  fquare  man. 
Into  this  figure  may  ye  reduce  your  ditties  by  vfing  no 
moe  verfes  then  your  verfe  is  of  nibbles,  which  will 
make  him  fall  out  fquare,  if  ye  go  aboue  it  will  grow 
into  the  figure  Trapczion,  which  is  lome  portion  longer 
then  fquare.  I  neede  not  giue  you  any  example,  by- 
caufe  in  good  arte  all  your  ditties,  Odes  and  Epigramnies 
mould  keepe  and  not  exceede  the  nomber  of  twelue 
verfes,  and  the  longeft  verfe  to  be  of  twelue  fillables  and 
not  aboue,  but  vnder  that  number  as  much  as  ye  will. 

The  figure  Ouall. 
This  figure  taketh  his  name  of  an  egge,  and  aho  as 
it  is  thought  his  firft  origine,  and  is  as  it  were  a  baftard 
or  imperfect  rounde  declining  toward  a  longitude,  and 

H 
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yet  keeping  within  one  line  for  his  periferie  or  compaffe 
the  rounde,  and  it  feemeth  that  he  receiueth  this 
forme  not  as  an  imperfection  by  any  impediment  vn- 
naturally  hindring  his  rotunditie,  but  by  the  wifedome 
an<l  prouidence  of  nature  for  the  commoditie  of  gene- 
ration, in  fuch  of  her  creatures  as  bring  not  forth  a 
liuely  body  (as  do  foure  tooted  beafls)  but  in  ftead 
thereof  a  certaine  quantitie  of  fhapeleffe  matter  con- 
tained in  a  veffell,  which  after  it  is  fequeftred  from  the 
dames  body  receiueth  life  and  perfection,  as  in  the 
■s  of  birdes,  fifties,  and  ferpents:  for  the  matter 
ig  of  fome  quantitie.  and  to  iffue  out  at  a  narrow 
place,  for  the  eafie  paffage  thereof,  it  mufl  of  neceffitie 
re  fuch  fhape  as  might  not  be  fharpe  and  greeuous 
to  paffe  as  an  angle,  nor  fo  large  or  obtufe  as  might 
not  effay  fome  iffue  out  with  one  part  moe  then  other 
as  the  rounde.  therefore  it  mufl  be  flenderer  in  fome 
part,  and  yet  not  without  a  rotunditie  and  fmoothneffe 
I  iue  the  reft  an  eafie  deliuerie.  Such  is  the  figure 
( mail  whom  for  his  antiquitie,  dignitie  and  vfe,  I 
place  among  the  reft  of  the  figures  to  embellifh  our 
proportions  :  of  this  fort  are  diuers  of  Anacreons  ditties. 
and  thofe  other  of  the  Grecian  Liricks,  who  wrate 
wanton  amorous  deuifes,  to  folate  their  witts  with  all, 
and  many  times  they  would  (to  giue  it  right  fhape  of 
an  e  euide  a  word  in  the  midfl,  and  peece  out  the 

next  verfe  with  the  other  halfe,  as  ye  may  fee  by  per- 
ufing  their  mcetres. 

I   The  Arte  of  English  Pocsic  in  the  British  Museum  : 
one  in  the  general  library,  and  the  other  in  the  Grenville  collection.     At  the 
of  the  Grenville  copy  is  written  as  follows : — 

This  Copy,  whicb  had  belonged  to  Ben  Jonfon  and  has  his 
autograph  on  the  '1  itle-Page,  is  likewife  remarkable  for  containing 

after  p.  84  four  cancelled  leaves  of  text  which,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Copy  of  the  book  :  yet, 
thofe  leaves  being  cancelled,  the  85th  page  certainly  does  not 
carry  on  the  fentence  which  terminates  p.  84. 

The  reason  of  this  ■.  ation  is  that  the  cancelled  leaves  contained 

exactly  8  pp. ;  which  however  did  not  begin  at  the  top  and  so  be  imposed  as 
SO  many  Si  but  at  14  lines  from  the  bottom  ;   the  text  running  on 

as  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  When  these  pages  were  withdrawn  there  were 
a  corresponding  number  of  lines  uncancelled,  commencing  '  When  I  wrate,'  as 
on/.  124,  at  the  bottom  of  the  l.ist  of  them  :  so  that  page  84  of  ordinary  copies 
was  easily  completed  by  the  addition  of  these  lines.  The  cancelled  pages 
ar'_-  unnumbered. 
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in  the  grenville  collection, 

British  Museum. 


Of  the  deuice  or  emblemc,  and  that  other  which  the  Greekes 
call  Anagramma,  and  7ve  the  Pofie  iranfpofed. 


,Nd  befides  all  the  remembred  points  of 
Metricall proportion,  ye  haue  yet  two  other 
forts  of  fome  affinitie  with  them,  which 
alfo  firft  iffued  out  of  the  Poets  head,  and 
whereof  the  Courtly  maker  was  the  prin- 
cipal! artificer,  hauing  many  high  conceites  and  curious 
imaginations,  with  leafure  inough  to  attend  his  idle 
inuentions :  and  thefe  be  the  fhort,  quicke  and  fenten- 
tious  propofitions,  fuch  as  be  at  thefe  dayes  all  your 
deuices  of  armes  and  other  amorous  inferiptions  which 
courtiers  vfe  to  giue  and  alfo  to  weare  in  liuerie  for 
the  honour  of  their  ladies,  and  commonly  containe 
but  two  or  three  words  of  wittie  fentence  or  fecrete 
conceit  till  they  vnfolded  or  explaned  by  fome  inter- 
pretation. For  which  caufe  they  be  commonly  ac- 
companied with  a  figure  or  purtraict  of  ocular  repre- 
fentation,  the  words  fo  aptly  correfponding  to  the 
fubtilitie  of  the  figure,  that  afwel  the  eye  is  therwith 
recreated  as  the  eare  or  the  mind.  The  Greekes  call 
it  Emblcma,  the  Italiens  Imprefa,  and  we.  a  Deuice, 
fuch  as  a  man  may  put  into  letters  of  gold  and  fende 
to  his  miftreffes  for  a  token,  or  caufe  to  be  embrodered 
in  fcutchions  of  armes,  or  in  any  bordure  of  a  rich  gar- 
ment to  giue  by  his  noueltie  maruell  to  the  beholder. 
Such  were  the  figures  and  inferiptions  the  Romane 
Emperours  gaue  in  their  money  and  coignes  of  largeffe, 
and  in  other  great  medailles  of  filuer  and  gold,  as  that 
of  the  Emperour  Angujlus,  an  arrow  entangled  by  the 
fifh  Remora,  with  thefe  words,  Fcjlitia  lento,  fignifying 
that  celeritie  is  to  be  vfed  with  deliberation  :  all  great 
enterprifes  being  for  the  moll  part  either  ouerthrowen 
with  haft  or  hindred  by  delay,  in  which  cafe  leafure  in 
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th'aduice,  and  fpeed  in  th'execution  make  a  very  good 
match  for  a  glorious  fucceffe. 

Th'Emperour  Heliogdbalus  by  his  name  alluding  to 
the  funne,  which  in  Greeke  is  Helios,  gaue  for  his  de- 
uice,  the  cceleflial  funne,  with  thefe  words  \Soli  inuicTo\ 
the  fubtilitie  lyeth  in  the  word  [J'o/i]  which  hath  a  double 
fenfe,  vi/.  to  the  Sunne,  and  to  him  onely. 

We  our  felues  attributing  that  mofl  excellent  figure, 
for  his  incomparable  beauty  and  light,  to  the  perfon 
of  our  Soueraigne  lady  altring  the  mot,  made  it  farre 
pa  fie  that  of  Th'Emperour  Heliogabalus  both  for  fub- 
tilitie and  multiplicitie  of  fenfe,  thus,  [Soli  nunquam 
deftcientt\  to  her  onely  that  neuer  fades,  viz.  in  bountie 
and  munificence  toward  all  hers  that  deferue,  or  elfe 
thus,  To  her  onely  whofe  glorie  and  good  fortune  may 
neuer  decay  or  wane.  And  fo  it  inureth  as  a  wifli  by 
way  of  refemblaunce  in  [Simile  diffimile\  which  is  alio 
a  fubtillitie,  likening  her  Maieftie  to  the  Sunne  for  his 
brightneffe,  but  not  to  him  for  his  paffion,  which  is 
ordinarily  to  go  to  glade,  and  fometime  to  fuffer  eclypfe. 

King  Edwarde  the  thirde,  her  Maieflies  mofl  noble 
progenitour,  firfl  founder  of  the  famous  order  of  the 
Garter,  gaue  this  pofie  with  it.  Hony  foil  qui  ma!  y 
paifc,  commonly  thus  Englifhed,  111  be  to  him  that 
thinketh  ill,  but  in  mine  opinion  better  thus,  Difhonored 
be  he,  who  meanes  vnhonorably.  There  can  not  be  a 
more  excellent  deuife,  nor  that  could  containe  larger 
intendment,  nor  greater  fubtilitie,  nor  (as  a  man  may 
fay)  more  vertue  or  Princely  generofitie.  Eor  firft  he 
did  by  it  mildly  and  grauely  reproue  the  peruers  con- 
flruction  of  fuch  noble  men  in  his  court,  as  imputed 
the  kings  wearing  about  his  neck  the  garter  of  the 
lady  with  whom  he  danced,  to  fome  amorous  alliance 
betwixt  them,  which  was  not  true.  He  alfo  iuftly  de- 
fended his  owne  integritie,  failed  the  noble  womans 
good  renowme,  which  by  licentious  fpeeches  might 
haue  bene  empaired,  and  liberally  recompenced  her  in- 
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iurie  with  an  honor,  fuch  as  none  could  haue  bin  deuifed 
greater  nor  more  glorious  or  permanent  vpon  her  and 
all  the  pofteritie  of  her  houfe.  It  inureth  alfo  as  a 
worthy  leffon  and  difcipline  for  all  Princely  perfonages, 
whofe  actions,  imaginations,  countenances  and  fpeeches, 
mould  euermore  correfpond  in  all  trueth  and  honorable 
limplicitie. 

Charles  the  fift  Emperour,  euen  in  his  yong  yeares 
fhewing  his  valour  and  honorable  ambition,  gaue  for 
his  new  order,  the  golden  Fleece,  vfurping  it  vpon 
Prince  Iafon  and  his  Argonauts  rich  fpoile  brought 
from  Cholcos.  But  for  his  deuice  two  pillers  with  this 
mot  Plus  vitrei,  as  one  not  content  to  be  reftrained 
within  the  limits  that  Hercules  had  fet  for  an  vttermofi 
bound  to  all  his  trauailes,  viz.  two  pillers  in  the  mouth 
of  the  ftraight  Gibraltare,  but  would  go  furder  :  which 
came  fortunately  to  paffe,  and  whereof  the  good  fuc- 
ceffe  gaue  great  commendation  to  his  deuice  :  .for  by 
the  valiancy  of  his  Captaines  before  he  died  he  con- 
quered great  part  of  the  wefl  Indias,  neuer  knowen  to 
Hercules  or  any  of  our  world  before. 

In  the  fame  time  (feeming  that  the  heauens  and 
ftarres  had  confpired  to  replenifh  the  earth  with  Princes 
and  gouernours  of  great  courage,  and  moil  famous 
conquerours)  Selim  Emperour  of  Turkie  gaue  for  his 
deuice  a  croiflant  or  new  moone,  promifmg  to  himfelf 
increafe  of  glory  and  enlargement  of  empire,  til  he  had 
brought  all  Afia  vnder  his  fubieclion,  which  he  reafon- 
ably  well  accomplifhed.  For  in  leffe  then  eight  yeres 
which  he  raigned,  he  conquered  all  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  layd  it  to  his  dominion.  This  deuice  afterward  was 
vfurped  by  Henry  the  fecond  French  king,  with  this 
mot  Donee  totum  compleat  orbem,  till  he  be  at  his  full  : 
meaning  it  not  fo  largely  as  did  Selim,  but  onely  that 
his  friendes  mould  knowe  how  vnable  he  was  to  do 
them  good,  and  to  drew  benificence  vntil  he  attained 
the  crowne  of  France  vnto  which  he  afpired  as  next 
fucceffour. 
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King  Le\  vis  the  twelfth,  a  valiant  and  magnanimous 
prince,  who  becaufe  hee  was  on  euery  fide  enthroned 
with  mightie  neighbours,  and  mod  of  them  his  enemies, 
to  la  them  perceiue  that  they  mould  not  finde  him 
vnable  or  vnfurnifhed  (incafe  they  fhould  offer  any  vn- 
lawfull  hoftilliti  ufficient  forces  of  his  owne,afwell 

to  offende  as  to  defend,  and  to  reuenge  an  iniuric  as 
to  repulfe  it.  He  gaue  for  his  deuice  the  Porkefpick 
with  tliis  pofie  frcs  et  loign,  both  farre  and  neare.  For 
the  Turpentines  nature  is,  to  fuch  as  (land  aloofe,  to 
dart  her  prickles  from  her,  and  if  they  come  neare  her, 
with  the  fame  as  they  fticke  fafl  to  wound  them  that 
hurt  her. 

But  of  late  yeares  in  the  ranfacke  of  the  Cities  of 
Cartagena  and  S.  Dominico  in  the  Weft  Indias,  man- 
fully put  in  execution  by  the  proweffe  of  her  Maiefties 
men,  there  was  found  a  deuice  made  peraduenture 
without  King  PJiilips  knowledge,  wrought  al  in  mafliue 
copper,  a  king  fitting  on  horfebacke  vpon  a  monde  or 
world,  the  horfe  prauncing  forward  with  his  forelegges 
as  if  he  would  leape  of,  with  this  inscription,  Non 
fufficit  orbis,  meaning,  as  it  is  to  be  conceaucd,  that 
one  whole  world  could  not  content  him.  This  im- 
meafurable  ambition  of  the  Spaniards,  if  her  Maieflie 
by  (iods  prouidence,  had  not  with  her  forces,  prouid- 
ently  flayed  and  retranched,  no  man  knoweth  what 
inconuenience  might  in  time  haue  infued  to  all  the 
Princes  and  common  wealthes  in  Chriftendome,  who 
haue  founde  them  felues  long  annoyed  with  his  ex- 
cefliue  greatneffe. 

Atila  king  of  the  Huns,  inuading  France  with  an 
army  of  300000.  fighting  men,  as  it  is  reported,  think- 
ing vtterly  to  abbafe  the  glory  of  the  Romane  Empire, 
gaue  for  his  deuice  of  amies,  a  fword  with  a  nrie  point 
and  thefe  words.  Ferro  ct  flam  ma,  with  fword  and  fire. 
This  \erv  deuice  being  as  ye  fee  onely  accommodate 
to  a  king  or  conquerour  and  not  acoillen  oranymeane 
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'ouldier,  a  certaine  bafe  man  of  England  being  know  en 
euen  at  that  time  a  bricklayer  or  mafon  by  his  fcience, 
gaue  for  his  crefl :  whom  it  had  better  become  to  beare 
a  trueli  full  of  morter  then  a  fword  and  fire,  which  is 
onely  the  reuenge  of  a  Prince,  and  lieth  not  in  any 
other  mans  abilitie  to  performe,  vnleffe  ye*  will  allow 
it  to  euery  poore  knaue  that  is  able  to  fet  fire  on  a  thacht 
houfe.  The  heraldes  ought  to  vfe  great  difcretion  in 
fuch  matters :  for  neither  any  rule  of  their  arte  doth 
warrant  fuch  abfurdities,  nor  though  fuch  a  coat  or 
creft  were  gained  by  a  prifoner  taken  in  the  field,  or 
by  a  flag  found  in  fome  ditch  and  neuer  fought  for  (as 
many  times  happens)  yet  is  it  no  more  allowable  then 
it  were  to  beare  the  deuice  of  Tamerlan  an  Emperour 
in  Tartan-,  who  gaue  the  lightning  of  heauen,  with  a 
pofie  in  that  language  purporting  thefe  words,  Ira 
Dei,  which  alfo  appeared  well  to  anfwer  his  fortune. 
For  from  a  flurdie  fhepeheard  he  became  a  moft 
mighty  Emperour,  and  with  his  innumerable  great 
armies  defolated  fo  many  countreyes  and  people,  as 
he  might  iuftly  be  called  \the  wrath  of  Go</.]  It 
appeared  alfo  by  his  ftrange  ende  :  for  in  the  midft  of 
his  greatneffe  and  profperitie  he  died  fodainly,  and 
left  no  child  or  kinred  for  a  fucceffour  to  fo  large  an 
Empire,  nor  any  memory  after  him  more  then  of  his 
great  puiffance  and  crueltie. 

But  that  of  the  king  of  China  in  the  fardeft  part  of 
the  Orient,  though  it  be  not  fo  terrible  is  no  leffe  ad- 
mirable, and  of  much  fharpneffe  and  good  implication, 
worthy  for  the  greateft  king  and  conqueror  :  and  it  is. 
two  ftrange  ferpents  entertangled  in  their  amorous 
congreffe,  the  leffer  creeping  with  his  head  into  the 
greaters  mouth,  with  words  purporting  \a/>ia  et  time\ 
loue  and  feare.  Which  pofie  with  maruellous  much 
reafon  and  fubtillity  implieth  the  dutie  of  euery 
fubiect-  to  his  Prince,  and  of  euery  Prince  to  his 
fubiect,  and  that  without  either  of  them  both,  no 
fubiect  could  be  fayd  entirely  to  performe  his  liegeance 
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nor  the  Prince  his  part  of  lawful!  gouerncment.  For 
without  feare  and  lone  the  foueraigne  authority  could 
n  >t  be  vpholden,  nor  without  iuflice  and  mercy  the 
Prince  be  renowmed  and  honored  of  his  fubiect.  All 
which  parts  are  difcouered  in  this  figure:  loue  by  the 
ferpents  amorous  entertangling :  obedience  and  feare 
by  putting  the  inferiours  head  into  the  others  mouth 
hauing  puiffance  to  deftroy.  On  th'other  fide,  iuflice 
in  the  greater  to  prepare  and  manace  death  and  de- 
llruction  to  offenders.  And  if  he  fpare  it,  then  betoken- 
eth  it  mercie,  and  a  grateful  recompence  of  the  loue  and 
obedience  which  the  foueraigne  receaueth. 

It  is  alio  worth  the  telling,  how  the  king  vfeth  the 
fame  in  pollicie,  he  giueth  it  in  his  ordinarie  liueries 
to  be  wome  in  euery  vpper  garment  of  all  Iiis  noblell 
men  and  greateft  Magiftrats  and  the  refl  of  his  officers 
and  feruants,  which  are  either  embrodered  vpon  the 
1  ire  ill  and  the  back  with  Gluer  or  gold  or  pearle  or  flone 
more  or  leffe  richly,  according  to  euery  mans  dignitie 
and  calling,  and  they  may  not  prefume  to  be  feene  in 
publick  without  them  :  nor  alfo  in  any  place  whereby 
the  kings  commiffion  they  vfe  to  fit  in  iuflice,  or  any 
other  publike  affaire,  wherby  the  king  is  highly  both 
honored  and  ferued,  the  common  people  retained  in 
dutie  and  admiration  of  his  greatneffe  :  the  noblemen, 
illrats  and  officers  euery  one  in  his  degree  fo  much 
efleemed  and  reuerenced,  as  in  their  good  and  loyall 
feruice  they  want  vnto  their  perfons  litle  leffe  honour 
for  the  kings  fake,  then  can  be  almofl  due  or  exhibited 
to  the  king  him  felfe. 

I  could  not  forbeare  to  adde  this  forraine  example 
to  accompli Ih  ourdifcourfe  touching  deuices.  For  the 
beauty  and  gallantneffe  of  it,  betides  the  fubtillitie  of 
the  (  om  eit,  and  princely  pollicy  in  the  vfe,  more  exact 
then  can  be  remembred  in  any  other  of  any  European 
Prince,  whole  deuifes  I  will  not  fay  but  many  of  them 
be  loftie  and  ingenious,  many   of  them   louely  and 
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beautifull,  many  other  ambitious  and  arrogant,  ami  the 
chiefeft  of  them  terrible  and  ful  of  horror  to  the  nature 
of  man,  but  that  any  of  them  be  comparable  with  it,  for 
wit,  vertue,  grauitie,  and  if  ye  lift  brauerie,  honour  and 
magnificence,  not  vfurping  vpon  the  peculiars  of  the 
gods.     In  my  conceipt  there  is  none  to  be  found. 

This  may  fuffice  for  deuices,  a  terme  which  includes 
in  his  generality  all  thofe  other,  viz.  liueries,  cogniz- 
ances, emblemes,  enfeigns  and  imprefes.  For  though 
the  termes  be  diuers,  the  vfe  and  intent  is  but  one 
whether  they  reft  in  colour  or  figure  or  both,  or  in 
word  or  in  muet  ihew,  and  that  is  to  inlinuat  fome 
fecret,  wittie,  morall  and  braue  purpofe  prefented  to 
the  beholder,  either  to  recreate  his  eye,  or  pleafe  his 
phantafie,  or  examine  his  iudgement  or  occupie  his 
braine  or  to  manage  his  will  either  by  hope  or  by 
dread,  euery  of  which  refpecles  be  of  no  litle  moment 
to  the  intereft  and  ornament  of  the  ciuill  life  :  and 
therefore  giue  them  no  little  commendation.  Then  hail- 
ing produced  fo  many  worthy  and  wife  founders  of  thefe 
deuices,  and  fo  many  puiffant  patrons  and  protectours 
of  them,  I  feare  no  reproch  in  this  difcourfe,  which 
otherwife  the  venimous  appetite  of  enuie  by  detraction 
or  fcorne  would  peraduenture  not  fticke  to  offer  me. 

Of  the  Anagrame,  or  pofic  tranfpofed. 

gjNe  other  pretie  conceit  we  will  impart  vnto 
you  and  then  trouble  you  with  no  more, 
and  is  alfo  borrowed  primitiuely  of  the 
Poet,  or  courtly  maker,  we  may  terme  him, 
the  \_pofie  tranfpofed\  or  in  one  word  [a 
tranfpofe\  a  thing  if  it  be  done  for  paftime  and  exercife 
of  the  wit  without  fuperflition  commendable  inough 
and  a  meete  ftudy  for  Ladies,  neither  bringing  them 
any  great  gayne  nor  any  great  loffe  vnleffe  it  be  of  idle 
time.    They  that  vfe  it  for  pieafure  is  to  breed  one  word 
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out  of  another  not  altering  any  letter  nor  the  nun. 

them,  but  onely  tranfpofing  of  the  fame,  wherupon 
many  time-  luced  forae  grateful  newes  or  matter 

win  ill-  pleafureand  ferui<  e  it  was  intended  : 
and  bicaufe  there  is  much  difficultie  in  it,  and  alto- 
gether (landeth  upon  hap  hazard,  it  is  compted  for  a 
I  no  leffe  then  the  deuice  before  remem- 

- 

bred.     Lycopkron  one  of  the  feuen  Greeke  Lyrickes, 

who  when  they  met  together  (as  many  times  they  did) 
fur  their  excellencie  and  louely  Concorde,  were  called 
the  feuen  llarres  \_plciadcs\  this  man  Mas  very  perfit 
and  fortunat  in  thefe  tranfpofes,  and  for  his  delicate 
wit  and  other  good  parts  was  greatly  fauoured  by 
/  lome  king  of  Egypt  and  Queene  Arftnoc  his  wife. 
He  after  fuch  fort  called  the  king  -  tgX/Vos  which  is 
letter  for  letter  Ptolomccus  and  Queene  Arfinoe,  he 
railed  #01  £;<-/;.  which  is  Arftnoc.  now  the  fubtillitie 
lyeth  not  in  the  conuerfion  but  in  the  fence  in  this 
that  .    gnineth  in  Greek  \honey  fwed\  fo  was 

'ome  the  fweeteft  natured  man  in  the  world  both  for 
countenance  and  conditions,  and  loruras.  fignifieth  the 
the  violet  or  flower  of  luno  a  llile  among  the  Greekes 
for  a  woman  endued  with  all  bewtie  and  magnificence, 
which  conflruction  falling  outgratefuland  fo  truly, exceed- 
inglywell  pleafed  the  King  and  the  Queene,  and  gotLyco- 
phron  no  litle  thanke  and  benefite  at  both  their  hands. 
.  The  French  Gentlemen  haue  very  fharpe  witts  and 
withal]  a  delicate  language,  which  may  very  eafily  be 
wrefted  to  any  alteration  of  words  fententious,  and 
they  of  late  yeares  haue  taken  this  paflime  vp  among 
them  many  times  gratifying  their  Ladies,  and  often 
times  the  Princes  of  the  Realme,  with  fome  fuch 
thankfull  noueltie.  Whereof  one  made  by  Francois 
de  VaUoist  thus  De  fa  con  fuis  Roy,  who  in  deede  was 
of  fafhion  countenance  and  ftature,  belides  his  regall 
vertues  a  very  king,  tor  in  a  world  there  could  not  be 
feene  a  goodlier  man  cf  perfon.     Another  found  this 
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by  Henry  de  Vallois  \Roy  de  nulz  hay]  a  king  hated  of 

no  man,  and  was  apparant  in  his  conditions  and  nature, 
for  there  was  not  a  Prince  of  greater  aflfabilitie  and 
manfuetude  than  he. 

I  my  felfe  feeing  this  conceit  fo  well  allowed  of  in 
Fraunce  and  Italie,  and  being  informed  that  her  Ma- 
ieftie  tooke  pleafure  fometimes  in  defciphring  of  names, 
and  hearing  how  diuers  Gentlemen  of  her  Court  had 
effayed  but  with  no  great  felicitie  to  make  fome  de- 
lectable tranfpofe  of  her  Maiefties  name,  I  would 
needs  try  my  luck,  for  cunning  I  now  not  why  I  mould 
call  it,  vnleffe  it  be  for  the  many  and  variable  applica- 
tions of  fence,  which  requireth  peraduenture  fome  wit 
and  difcretion  more  then  of  euery  vnlearned  man  and 
for  the  purpofe  I  tooke  me  thefe  three  wordes  (if  any 
other  in  the  world)  containing  in  my  conceit  greateft 
myfterie,  and  moft  importing  good  to  all  them  that 
now  be  aliue,  vnder  her  noble  gouernement. 
Eliffabet  Anglorum  Regina. 

Which  orthographie  (becaufe  ye  mail  not  be  abided) 
is  true  and  not  miftaken,  for  the  letter  zeta,  ol  the 
Hebrewes  and  Greeke  and  of  all  other  toungs  is  in 
truth  but  a  double  ff.  hardly  vttered,  and  H.  is  but  a 
note  of  afpiration  onely  and  no  letter,  which  therefore 
is  by  the-  Greeks  omitted.  Vpon  the  tranfpofition  I 
found  this  to  redound. 

Malta  ngnabis  en/e  gloria. 

By  thy  jtvord Jlialt  thou  raigne  in  great  renowne. 

Then  tranfpofmg  the  word  \enfe\  it  came  to  be 

Malta  rcgnabis  jene  gloria. 

Aged  and  in  mveh  gloriejliall  ye  raigne. 

Both  which  refultes  falling  out  vpon  the  very  fir  11  marfhal- 

ling  of  the  letters,  without  any  darknefle  or  difficultie, 

and  fo  fenfibly  and  well  appropriat  to  her  Maiefties 

perfon  and  eftate,  and  finally  fo  effectually  to  mine 

own  wifh  (which  is  a  matter  of  much  moment  in  fuch 

cafes)  I  took  them  both  for  a  good  boding,  and  very 
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fatal li tie  to  her  Maieflie  appointed  by  Gocls  prouidence 

for  all  our  comfortes.     Alio  I   imputed  it  for  no  litle 

d  luck  and  glorie  to  ray  felfe,  to  haue  pronoum 

to  her  lb  good  and  profperous  a  fortune,  and  lb  thanke- 
full  newes  to  all  England,  which  though  it  cannot  be 
faid  by  this  client  any  deflinie  or  fatal  neceflitie,  yet 
furely  is  it  by  all  probabillitie  of  reafon,  fo  likely  to 

tie  to  paffe,  as  any  other  worldly  euent  of  things 
lii  it  be  vncertaine,  her  .Maieflie  continuing  the  courfe 
of  her  moll  regal  proceedings  and  vertuous  life  in  all 
earned  zeale  and  godly  contemplation  of  his  word, 
and  in  the  fracere  adminiflration  of  his  terrene  iuftice, 
affigned  oner  to  her  execution  as  his  Lieutenant  vpon 
earth  within  the  compaffe  of  her  dominions. 

This  alto  is  worth  the  noting,  and  I  will  affure  you 
of  it,  that  after  the  iirfl  fearch  whereupon  this  tranfpofe 
was  fafhioned.  The  fame  letters  being  by  me  tolled 
and  tranlaced  fine  hundreth  times,  I  could  neuermake 
any  other,  at  leafl  of  fome  fence  and  conformitie  to 
her  Maieflies  eftate  and  the  cafe.  If  any  other  man 
by  triall  happen  vpon  a  better  omination,  or  what 
foeuer  els  ye  will  call  it,  I  will  reioyfe  to  be  ouer- 
matched  in  my  deuife,  and  renounce  him  all  the 
thankes  and  profite  of  my  trauaile. 

End  of  the  cancelled  pages. 

The  text  then  immediately  follows  on  thus  : — 

When  I  wrate  of  thefe  deuices,  I  lmiled  with  my  felfe, 
thinking  that  the  readers  would  do  fo  to,  and  many  of 
them  fay,  that  fuch  trifles  as  thefe  might  well  haue 
bene  fpared,  confidering  the  world  is  full  inough  of 
them,  and  that  it  is  pitie  mens  heades  fhould  be  fedde 
with  fuch  vanities  as  are  to  none  edification  nor  in- 
flruction,  either  of  morall  vertue,  or  otherwife  behooffull 
for  the  common  wealth,  to  whofe  feruice  (fay  they)  we 
are  all  borne,  and  not  to  fill  and  replenifh  a  whole 
world  full  of  idle  toyes      To  which  fort  of  reprehen- 
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dours,  being  either  all  holy  and  mortified  to  the 
world,  and  therfore  efteeming  nothing  that  fauoureth 
not  of  Theologie,  or  altogether  graue  and  worldly,  and 
therefore  caring  for  nothing  but  matters  of  pollicie, 
and  difcourfes  of  eftate,  or  all  giuen  to  thrift  and 
palling  for  none  art  that  is  not  gainefull  and  lucratiue, 
as  the  fciences  of  the  Law,  Phificke  and  marchaundife  : 
to  thefe  I  will  giue  none  other  anfwerethen  referrethem 
to  the  many  trifling  poemes  of  Homer,  Quid,  Virgil/, 
Catullus  and  other  notable  writers  of  former  ages,  which 
were  not  of  any  grauitie  or  ferioufneffe,  and  many  of 
them  full  of  impudicitierand  ribaudrie,  as  are  not  thefe 
of  ours,  nor  for  any  good  in  the  world  fhould  haue 
bene  :  and  yet  thofe  trifles  are  come  from  many  former 
fiecles  vnto  our  times,  vncontrolled  or  condemned  or 
fuppreft  by  any  Pope  or  Patriarch  or  other  feuere 
cenfor  of  the  ciuill  maners  of  men,  but  haue  bene  in 
all  ages  permitted  as  the  conuenient  folaces  and  recrea- 
tions of  mans  wit.  And  as  I  can  not  denie  but  thefe 
conceits  of  mine  be  trifles  :  no  leffe  in  very  deede  be 
all  the  moil  ferious  ftudies  of  man,  if  we  fhall  meafure 
grauitie  and  lightneffe  by  the  wife  mans  ballance  who 
after  he  had  confidered  of  all  the  profoundeft  artes 
and  ftudies  among  men,  in  th'ende  cryed  out  with 
this  Epyphoneme,  Vanitas  vanitatum  et  omnia  vanitas. 
Whole  authoritie  if  it  were  not  fufficient  to  make  me 
beleeue  fo,  I  could  be  content  with  Democritus  rather 
to  condemne  the  vanities  of  our  life  by  derifion,  then  as 
Heraclitus  with  teares,  faying  with  that  inerrie  Greeke 
thus, 

Omnia  funt  rifus,  funt puluis,  et  omnia  nil  junt. 
Res  hominum  cuncTte,  nam  ratione  carent. 
Thus  Englifhed, 

All  is  but  a  ieji,  all  ditjl,  all  not  worth  two  pea/on  : 

For  why  in  mans  matters  is  neither  rime  nor  reafon. 

Now  pafling  from  thefe  courtly  trifles,  let  vs  talke 

of  our  fcholaftical  toyes,  that  is  of  the  Grammati<  all 

verfifying  of  the  Greeks  and  Latines  and  fee  whether 

it  might  be  reduced  into  our  Englifh  arte  or  no. 
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How  if  all  mailer  of  fodaine  innouaiions  were  not  very 

fcandalousrfpecially  in  the  /awes  of  any  langage  or 

arte,  the  vfe  of  the  Grecke  and  latino  fete 

might  be  brought  into  our  vulgar  Poefie, 

and  with  good  grace  inough. 

jjOw  neuertheleffe  albeit  we  haue  before  al- 
ledged  that  our  vulgar  Saxon  Englijh 
(landing  moil  vpon  wordes  monoft 'liable, 
and  little  vpon  polyftlldbks  doth  hardly 
admit  the  vfe  of  thole  fine  inuented  feete 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  and  that,  for  the  mod  part 
wife  ami  graue  men  doe  naturally  mifiike  with  all  fod- 
aine innouations  fpecially  of  lawes  (and  this  the  law 
of  our  auncient  Englifli  Poefie)  and  therefore  lately  be- 
fore we  imputed  it  to  a  nice  and  fcholaflicall  curiofitie 
in  fuch  makers  as  haue  fought  to  bring  into  our  vulgar 
Poefie  fome  of  the  auncient  feete,  to  wit  the  Daclile 
into  verfes  exameters,  as  he  that  tranflated  certaine 
bookes  of  Virgils Eneydos  in  fuch  meafures  and  not  vn- 
commendablv  :  if  I  fliould  now  lay  otherwife  it  would 
make  me  feeme  contradietorie  to  my  felfe,  yet  for  the 
information  of  our  yong  makers,  and  pleafure  of  all 
others  who  be  delighted  in  noueltie,  and  to  th'intent 
we  may  not  feeme  by  ignorance  or  ouerfight  to  omit 
any  point  of  fubtillitie,  material]  or  neceffarie  to  our 
vulgar  arte,  we  will  in  this  prefent  chapter  and  by  our 
own  idle  obferuations  (hew  how  one  may  eafily  and 
commodioufly  lead  all  thofe  feete  of  the  auncients  into 
our  vulgar  langage.  And  if  mens  cares  were  not  per- 
<  haunce  to  daintie,  or  their  iudgementes  ouer  partiall, 
would  peraduenture  nothing  at  all  misbecome  our  arte, 
but  make  in  our  meetres  a  more  pleafant  numerofitie 
then  now  is.  Thus  farre  therefore  we  will  aduenture 
and  not  beyond,  to  th'intent  to  (hew  some  fingularitie 
in  our  arte  that  euery  man  hath  not  heretofore  obferued, 
and  (her  maielly  good  liking  always  had)  whether  we 
make  the  common  readers  to  laugh  or  to  lowre,  all  is 
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a  matter,  fmce  our  intent  is  not  fo  exactlie  to  profecute 
the  purpofe,  nor  fo  earneftly,  as  to  thinke  it  fhould  by 
authority  of  our  owne  iudgement  be  generallyapplauded 
at  to  the  difcredit  of  our  forefathers  maner  of  vulgar 
Poefie,  or  to  the  alteration  or  peraduenture  totall  de- 
ftruction  of  the  fame,  which  could  not  (land  with  any 
good  difcretion  or  curtefie  in  vs  to  attempt,  but  thus 
much  I  fay,  that  by  fome  leafurable  trauell  it  were  no 
hard  matter  to  induce  all  their  auncient  feete  into  vfe 
with  vs,  and  that  it  fhould  proue  very  agreable  to  the 
eare  and  well  according  with  our  ordinary  times  and 
pronunciation,  which  no  man  could  then  iuftly  millike, 
and  that  is  to  allow  euery  word  polifdlable  one  long 
time  of  neceffitie,  which  fhould  be  where  his  fharpe  ac- 
cent falls  in  our  owne  ydiome  moft  aptly  and  naturally, 
wherein  we  would  not  follow  the  licence  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latines,  who  made  not  their  fharpe  accent  any 
neceffary  prolongation  of  their  times,  but  vfed  fuch 
fill  able  fometimes  long  lometimes  fhort  at  their  plea- 
fure.  The  other  fillables  of  any  word  where  the  fharpe 
accent  fell  not,  to  be  accompted  of  fuch  time  and  quan- 
tise as  his  ortographie  would  beft  beare  hauing  regard 
to  himfelfe,  or  to  his  next  neighbour,  word,  bounding 
him  on  either  fide,  namely  to  the  fmoothnes  and  hard- 
neffe  of  the  tillable  in  his  vtterance,  which  is  occafioned 
altogether  by  his  ortographie  and  fcituation  as  in  this 
word  [ddyly]  the  firft  fillable  for  his  vfuall  and  fharpe 
accentes  fake  to  be  alwayes  long,  the  fecond  for  his 
flat  accents  fake  to  be  alwayes  fhort,  and  the  rather 
for  his  ortographie,  bycaufe  if  he  goe  before  another 
word  commencing  with  a  vowell  not  letting  him  to  be 
eclipfed,  his  vtterance  is  eafie  and  currant,  in  this  tril- 
fillable  [daungerous]  the  firft  to  be  long,  th'other  two 
fhort  for  the  fame  caufes.  In  this  word  [dangeroufneffe] 
the  firft  and  laft  to  be  both  long,  bycaufe  they  receiue 
both  of  them  the  fharpe  accent,  and  the  two  middle- 
moft  to  be  fhort,  in  thefe  words  \remedie]  and  \remedi- 
lejjfe]  the  time  to  follow  alfo  the  accent,  fo  as  if  it  pleafe 
better  to  fet  the  fharpe  accent  vpon  [re]  then  vpon  [a 
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that  tillable  fhould  be  made  long  and  c  coni/cr/o,  but  in 
this  word  [;'«v;/rv// /<//;•]  bycaufe  many  like  better  to  accent 
the  Tillable  [///<■]  then  the  tillable  \les\  therfore  I  leaue 
him  tor  a  common  Gllable  to  be  able  to  receiue  both  a 
long  and  a  fhort  time  as  occafion  fliall  feme.  The  like 
law  I  fet  in  thefe  wordes  \reuocable\  \recouerable\  \irre- 
uocable]  \irrecouerable\  for  fometime  it  founds  better  to 
f  i  y  n  Hid  cable  then  reuocable,  recoiier  able  then  recouer  able 
for  this  one  thing  ye  mull  alwayes  markethat  if  your  time 
fall  either  by  reafon  of  his  fharpe  accent  or  otherwife 
vpon  the  pcnultiuia.  ye  fhal  ftnde  many  other  words  to 
rime  with  him, bycaufe  fuch  terminations  are  not  geazon, 
but  if  the  long  time  fall  vpon  the  antepenultima  ye  fliall 
not  finde  many  wordes  to  match  him  in  his  termination, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  his  concord  or  rime,  but  if  you 
would  let  your  long  time  by  his  fharpe  accent  fall  aboue 
the  antepenultima  as  to  fay  \couerable\  ye  fliall  feldome 
or  perchance  neuer  find  one  to  make  vp  rime  with  him 
vnleffe  it  be  badly  and  by  abule,  and  therefore  in  all 
fuch  long polifillables  ye  doe  commonly  giue  two  fharpe 
accents,  and  thereby  reduce  him  into  two  feete  as  in 
this  word  \remu  iteration]  which  makes  a  couple  of  good 
Daclils.  and  in  this  word  \contributwri\  which  makes  a 
good  /pontic us  and  a  good  tlaclill,  and  in  this  word  [re- 
capitulation] it  makes  two  daclills  and  a  fillable  ouerplus 
to  annexe  to  the  word  precedent  to  helpe  peece  vp 
another  foote.  But  for  wordes  monofillables  (as  be 
moll  of  ours)  becaufe  in  pronouncing  them  they  do  of 
neceflitie  retaine  a  fharpe  accent,  ye  may  iuftly  allow 
them  to  be  all  long  if  they  will  io  heft  feme  your  turne, 
and  if  they  be  tailed  one  to  another,  or  th'one  to  a 
diffdlable  or  polyjji liable  ye  ought  to  allow  them  that 
time  that  bell  femes  your  purpofe  and  pleafeth  your 
eare  mofl,  and  truliefl  aunfweres  the  nature  of  the  <?//<;- 
graphie  in  which  I  would  as  neare  as  I  could  obferue 
and  keepe  the  lawes  of  the  Greeke  and  Latine  verfi- 
fiers,  that  is  to  prolong  the  tillable  which  is  written 
with  double  confonants  or  by  dipthong  or  with  tingle 
confonants  that  run  hard  and  hardily  vpon  the  tcung  : 
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and  to  fliorten  all  fillables  that  (land  vpon  vowels,  if 
there  were  no  caufe  of  elifion  and  Qngle  confonants  and 
fuch  of  them  as  are  mod  flowing  and  flipper  vpon  the 
toung  as.  n.r.t.d.l.  and  for  this  pnrpofe  to  take  away 
all  afpirations,  and  many  times  the  lad  confonant  of  a 
word  as  die  Latine  Poetes  vfed  to  do,{pecia.\\y  Zucretius 


and  Ennius  as  to  fay 
not  I  flick  to  fay  thus 


finibu]  for  [finibus]  and  fo  would 
[delite]  for  [delight']  [live]  for  [high] 
and  fuch  like,  and  doth  nothing  at  all  impugne  the  rule 
I  gaue  before  againft  the  wrefting  of  wordes  by  falfe 
ortographie  to  make  vp  rime,  which  may  not  be  falfified. 
But  this  omiflion  of  letters  in  the  middeft  of  a  meetre 
to  make  him  the  more  flipper,  helpes  the  numerofitie 
and  hinders  not  the  rime.  But  generally  the  fhortning 
or  prolonging  of  the  moiiofillables  dependes  much  vpon 
the  nature  of  their  ortographie  which  the  Latin  Gram- 
mariens  call  the  rule  of  pofltion,  as  for  example  if  I 
fhall  fay  thus. 

Not  manie  dayes  pafl.     Twentie  dayes  after, 
This  makes  a  good  Daclill  and  a  good  fpondeus,  but  if 
ye  turne  them  backward  it  would  not  do  fo,  as. 

Many  dayes,  not  pajl. 
And  the  diflick  made  all  of  monofdlables. 
But  none  of  us  true  men  and  free, 
Could '  finde  fo  great  good  lit  eke  as  he. 
Which  words  feme  well  to  make  the  verfe  all  fpondiacke 
or  iambieke,  but  not  in  daclil,  as  other  words  or  the 
fame  otherwife  placed  would  do,  for  it  were  an  illfauored 
daclil  to  fay. 

But  none  of,  us  all  trewe. 
Therefore  whenfoeuer  your  words  will  not  make  a 
fmooth  daclil,  ye  muft  alter  them  or  their  filiations,  or 
elfe  turne  them  to  other  feete  that  may  better  beare 
their  maner  of  found  and  orthographie:  or  if  the  word 
be  polyfillable  to  deuide  him,  and  to  make  him  feme  by 
peeces,  that  he  could  not  do  whole  and  entierly.  And 
no  doubt  by  like  confideration  did  the  Greeke  and 
Latine  verflfiers  fafhion  all  their  feetc  at  the  firfl  to  be 
of  fundry  times,  and  the  felfe  fame  fillable  to  be  fome- 
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time  long  and  fometime  fhort  for  the  eares  betterfatisfa*  - 
ii  m  as  hath  bene  before  remembred.  Now  alfo  wheras 
I  (aid  before  that  our  old  Saxon  Englifh  for  his  many 
monofdlables  did  not  naturally  admit  the  vfe  of  the 
ancient  feete  in  our  vulgar  meafures  fo  aptly  as  in  thofe 
languages  which  flood  mofl  vpon polifiilables,  I  (ayd  it 
in  a  fort  truly,  but  now  I  mull  recant  and  confeffe  that 
our  Normane  Rnglifh  which  hathgrowen  fince  William 
the  Conquerour  doth  admit  any  of  the  auncient  feete, 
by  reafon  of  the  many  polyfillables  euen  to  fixe  and 
feauen  in  one  word,  which  we  at  this  day  vfe  in  our 
mofl  ordinarie  language:  and  which  corruption  hath 
bene  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  peeuifh  affectation  not 
of  the  Normans  them  felues,  but  of  clerks  and  scholers 
or  fecretaries  long  Qnce,  who  not  content  with  the  vfual 
Normane  or  Sax<  >n  word,  would  conuert  the  \  ery  Latine 
and  Greeke  word  into  vulgar  French,  as  to  fay  innum- 
erable for  innombrable,  reuocable,  irreuocable,  irradia- 
tion, depopulation  and  fuch  like,  which  are  not  natur- 
all  Normans  nor  yet  French,  but  altered  Latines,  and 
without  any  imitation  at  all:  which  therefore  were  long 
time  defpifed  for  inkehorne  termes,  and  now  he  reputed 
the  bell  and  moll  delicat  of  any  other.  Of  which  and 
many  other  caufes  of  corruption  of  our  fpeach  we  haue 
in  another  place  more  amply  difcourfed,  but  by  this 
meane  we  may  at  this  day  very  well  receiue  the  aun- 
cient feete  metrical!  of  the  Greeks  and  Latines  fauing 
thofe  that  be  fuperflous  as  be  all  the  feete  aboue  the 
triffillable,  which  the  old  Grammarians  idly  inuented 
and  diftinguiflit  by  fpeciall  names,  whereas  in  deede 
the  fame  do  (land  compounded  with  the  inferiour  feete, 
and  therefore  fome  of  them  were  called  by  the  names 
of  liiilacliltts,  difpondeus  and  difiambus:  all  which  feete 
as  I  fay  we  may  be  allowed  to  vfe  with  good  difcretion 
and  precife  choife  of  wordes  and  with  the  fauorable 
approbation  of  readers,  and  fo  (hall  our  plat  in  this  one 
nt  be  larger  and  much  furmount  that  which  Stani- 
hurjl  full  tooke  in  hand  by  his eocameters  daflUicke  and 
fpondaicke  in  the  tranflation  of  Virgilis  Eneidos,  and 
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fuch  as  for  a  great  number  of  them  my  ftomacke  can 
hardly  digeft  for  the  ill  fhapen  found  of  many  of  his 
wordes  polifillable  and  alfo  his  copulation  of  monofdl- 
ablcs  fupplying  the  quantitie  of  a  trijjil/able  to  his  in- 
tent. And  right  fo  in  promoting  this  deuife  of  ours 
being  (I  feare  me)  much  more  nyce  and  affected,  and 
therefore  more  mifliked  then  his,  we  are  to  befpeake 
fauour,  firft  of  the  delicate  eares,  then  of  the  rigorous 
and  feuere  difpolitions,  laftly  to  craue  pardon  of  the 
learned  and  auncient  makers  in  our  vulgar,  for  if  we 
fliould  feeke  in  euery  point  to  egall  our  fpeach  with 
the  Greeke  and  Latin  in  their  metricall  obferuations  it 
could  not  poflible  be  by  vs  perfourmed,  becaufe  their 
fillables  came  to  be  timed  lome  of  them  long,  fome  of 
them  fhort  not  by  reafon  of  any  euident  or  apparant 
caufe  in  writing  or  founde  remaining  vpon  one  more 
then  another,  for  many  times  they  fhortned  the  tillable 
of  fharpe  accent  and  made  long  that  of  the  flat,  and 
therefore  we  mufl  needes  fay,  it  was  in  many  of  their 
wordes  done  by  preelection  in  the  firft  Poetes,  not 
hauing  regard  altogether  to  the  olographic,  and  hard- 
neffe  or  foftneffe  of  a  fillable,  confonant,  vowell  or  dip- 
thong,  but  at  their  pleafure,  or  as  it  fell  out:  fo  as  he 
that  firft  put  in  a  verfe  this  word  \Penelope\  which 
might  be  Homer  or  fome  other  of  his  antiquitie,  where 
he  made  [pe]  in  both  places  long  and  \ne\  and  \lo\ 
fhort,  he  might  haue  made  them  otherwife  and  with  as 
good  reafon,  nothing  in  the  world  appearing  that  might 
moue  them  to  make  fuch  (preelection)  more  in  th'one 
fillable  then  in  the  other  for  pe.  ?ie.  and  lo.  being  fill- 
ables. vocals  be  egally  fmoth  and  currant  vpon  the 
toung,  and  might  beare  afwel  the  long  as  the  fhort  time, 
but  it  pleafed  the  Poet  otherwife:  fo  he  that  firft  fhort- 
ned, ca.  in  this  word  cano,  and  made  long  fro,  in  troia, 
and  0,  in  oris,  might  haue  afwell  done  the  contrary, 
but  becaufe  he  that  firft  put  them  into  a  verfe,  found 
as  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  a  more  fweetneffe  in  his  owne 
care  to  haue  them  fo  tymed,  therefore  all  other  Poets 
who  followed,  were  fayne  to  doe  the  like,  which  made 
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that  Virgill  who  came  manyyeares  alter  the  firfl  recep- 
tion ot  wrordes  in  their  feuerall  times,  was  driuen  of 
net  effitie  tu  ac<  ept  them  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  were 
left  him  ami  therefore  laid. 

arma  ui  r unique  ax  no  fro  ie  qu) 
primus  ab  oris. 
Neither  truelv  doe  I  fee  any  other  reafon  in  that 
Iawe  (though  in  other  rules  of  fhortning  and  prolonging 
a  tillable  there  may  be  reafon)  but  that  it  (lands  vpon 
bare  tradition.  Such  as  the  Cabalijls  auouch  in  their 
myflicall  conflruclions  Theologicall  and  others,  faying 
that  they  receaued  the  fame  from  hand  to  hand  from 
the  firfl  parent  Adam,  Abraham  and  others,  which  I 
will  giue  them  leaue  alone  both  to  fay  and  beleeue 
for  me,  thinking  rather  that  they  haue  bene  the  idle 
occupations,  or  perchaunce  the  malitious  and  craftie 
conflructions  of  the  Talmudifls,  and  others  of  the  Heb- 
rue  clerks  to  bring  the  world  into  admiration  of  their 
lawes  and  Religion.  Now  peraduenture  with  vs 
Englifhmen  it  be  fomewhat  too  late  to  admit  a  new  m- 
uention  of  feete  and  times  that  our  forefathers  neuer 
vied  nor  neuer  obferued  till  this  day,  either  in  their 
meafures  or  in  their  pronuntiation,  and  perchaunce  will 
feeme  in  vs  a  prefumptuous  part  to  attempt,  confider- 
ing  alfo  it  would  be  hard  to  find  many  men  to  like  of 
one  mans  choife  in  the  limitation  of  times  and  quanti- 
ties of  words,  with  which  not  one,  but  euery  eare  is  to 
be  pleafed  and  made  a  particular  iudge,  being  mofl 
truly  fayd,  that  a  multitude  or  comminaltie  is  hard  to 
pleafe  and  eafie  to  offend,  and  therefore  I  intend  not 
to  proceed  any  further  in  this  curiofitie  then  to  (hew 
fome  (mall  fubtillitie  that  any  other  hath  not  yet  done, 
and  not  by  imitation  but  by  obferuation,  nor  to  th'in- 
tent  to  haue  it  put  in  execution  in  our  vulgar  Poefie, 
but  to  be  pleafantly  fcanned  vpon,  as  are  all  nouelties 
fo  friuolous  and  ridiculous  as  it. 
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CHAP.  XIII.  [XIV.] 

A  more  particular  declaration  of  the  metrical! 'fete  of 

the  ancient  Poets  Grceke  and  latine  and  chiefly 

of  the  feete  of  two  timet. 

Heir  Grammarians  made  a  great  multitude 
of  feete,  I  wot  not  to  what  huge  number, 
and  of  fo  many  fizes  as  their  wordes  were 
of  length,  namely  fixe  fizes,  whereas  in 
deede,  the  metricall  feete  are  but  twelue 
in  number,  wherof  foure  only  be  of  two  times,  and 
eight  of  three  times,  the  reft  compounds  of  the  prernifed 
two  forts,  euen  as  the  Arithmeticall  numbers  aboue 
three  are  made  of  two  and  three.  And  if  ye  will  know 
how  many  of  thefe  feete  will  be  commodioufly  receiue*  1 
with  vs,  I  fay  all  the  whole  twelue,  for  firft  for  the  foote 
fpondeus  of  two  long  times  ye  haue  thefe  Englifh  wordes 
morning,  midnight,  mifchdunce,  and  a  number  moe  whofe 
ortographie  may  direct  your  iudgement  in  this  point: 
foryour  Trocheus  of  a  long  andfhort  ye  haue  thefe  wordes 
ma  tier,  broken,  taken,  bbdie,  member,  and  a  great  many 
moe  if  their  laft  fillables  abut  not  vpon  the  confonant 
in  the  beginning  of  another  word,  and  in  thefe  whether 
rheydoabutorno  wittie,ditlle,sbr/va',  morrow,  and  fuch 
like,  which  end  in  a  vowell  for  your  Iambus  of  a  ftiort 
and  a  long,  ye  haue  thefe  wordes  [re/lore]  [rembrfe]  \d< 
sire]  [endure]  and  a  thoufancl  befides.  For  your  foote 
pirriehius  or  of  two  fhort  filables  ye  haue  thefe  words 
[mdnie]  [money]  [penie]  [silie]  and  others  of  that  con- 
ftitution  or  the  like:  for  your  feete  of  three  times  and 
firft  your  daclill,  ye  haue  thefe  wordes  and  a  number 
moe  patience,  temperance,  vvomanhead,  idlitie,  ddunger- 
bus,  duetifull  and  others.  For  your  mo/of  us,  of  all  three 
long,  ye  haue  a  member  [number?]  of  wordes  alfo  and 
fpecially  moft  of  your  participles  acliue,  as  persljhng, 
dcfpoiling,  indenting,  and  fuch  like  in  ortographie:  for 
your  anapcflus  of  two  fhort  and  a  long  ye  haue  thefe 
words  but  not  many  moe,  as  manifold,  mbnilejje.  rema- 
nent, hblineffe.     For  your  foote  tribracchits  of  all  three 
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fhort,  ye  banc  very  few  triflillables,  becaufe  the  fharpe 
ent  will  always  make  one  of  them  long  by  pronun- 
ciation, which  els  wuild  be  by  ortographie  fhort  as, 
[merlly]  [minion]  and  fuch  like.  For  your  foote  bac- 
chius  of  a  fhort  and  two  long  ye  haue  thefe  and  the 
like  word-  triffillables  [lamenting]  [requefting]  [renounc- 
ing] [repentance]  [enuring].  For  your  foote  antibacchius, 
>vo  long  and  a  fhort  ye  haue  thefe  wordes  [forsaken] 
[impugned]  and  others  many:  For  your  amphimacer 
that  is  a  long  a  fhort  and  a  long  ye  haue  thefe  won 
and  many  moe  [kxcellent]  [iminent]  and  fpecially  fuch 
as  be  propre  names  of  perfons  or  townes  or  other  th.ii 
and  namely  Welfh  wordes:  for  your  foote  amphibrac- 
chus,  ofafliort,  a  long  and  a  Ihort,  ye  haue  thefe  wordes 
and  many  like  to  thefe  [resijled]  [delightfull]  [reprifdll] 
[inaunter]  [enamtll]  fo  as  for  want  of  Englifh  wordes  if 
your  eare  be  not  to  daintie  and  your  rules  to  precife, 
ye  neede  not  be  without  the  mefrkall  feete  of  the  an- 
<  ient  Poets  fuch  as  be  mod  pertinent  and  not  fuperflu- 
ous.  This  is  (ye  will  perchaunce  fay)  my  fingular 
opinion:  then  ye  mail  fee  how  well  I  can  maintaine  it. 
Firfl  the  quantitie  of  a  word  comes  either  by  (preelec- 
tion) without  reafon  or  force  as  hath  bene  alledged, 
and  as  the  auncient  Greekes  and  Latines  did  in  many 
w<  irdes,  but  not  in  all,  or  by  (election)  with  reafon  as 
they  did  in  fome,  and  not  a  few.  And  a  found  is 
drawen  at  length  either  by  the  infirmitie  of  the  toung, 
becaufe  the  word  or  fillable  is  of  fuch  letters  as  hangs 
long  in  the  palate  or  lippes  ere  he  will  come  forth,  or 
becaufe  he  is  accented  and  tuned  hier  and  fharper  then 
another,  whereby  he  fomewhat  obfeureth  the  other  fil- 
lables  in  the  fame  word  that  be  not  accented  fo  high, 
in  both  thefe  cafes  we  will  eflablifh  our  fillable  long, 
contrariwife  the  fhortning  of  a  fillable  is.  when  his 
founde  or  accent  happens  to  be  heauy  and  flat,  that  is 
to  fall  away  fpeedily,  and  as  it  were  inaudible,  or  when 
he  is  made  of  fuch  letters  as  be  by  nature  flipper  and 
voluble  and  fmoothly  paffe  from  the  mouth.  And  the 
vowell  is  alwayes  more  eafily  deliuered  then  the  con- 
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fonant:  and  of  confonants,  the  liquide  more  then  the 
mute,  and  a  fmgle  confonant  more  then  a  double,  and 
one  more  then  twayne  coupled  together:  all  which 
points  were  obferued  by  the  Greekes  and  Latines,  and 
allowed  for  maximes  in  verfifying.  Now  if  ye  will 
examine  thefe  foure  biffillables  [remnant]  [remdine] 
[render]  [renet]  for  an  example  by  which  ye  may  make 
a  generall  rule,  and  ye  fhall  iinde.  that  they  aunfw<  re 
our  firft  refolution.  Firft  in  [remnant]  [rem]  bearing 
the  fharpe  accent  and  hauing  his  confonant  abbut  vp 
another,  foundes  long.  The  fillable  [nant]  being  writ- 
ten with  two  confonants  mull  needs  be  accompted  the 
fame,  befides  that  [nant]  by  his  Latin  original]  is  long, 
viz  [remanent.]  Take  this  word  [remaine]  becaufe  the 
laft  fillable  beares  the  fharpe  accent,  he  is  long  in  the 
eare,  and  [re]  being  the  firft  fillable,  paffing  obfeurely 
away  with  a  flat  accent  is  fhort,  befides  that  [re]  by  his 
Latine  originall  and  alio  by  his  ortographie  is  fhort. 
This  word  [render]  bearing-  the  fharpe  accent  vpon 
[ren]  makes  it  long,  the  fillable  [der]  falling  away  fwiftly 
and  being  alfo  written  with  a  fmgle  confonant  or 
liquide  is  fhort  and  makes  the  trocheus.  This  word 
[renet]  hauing  both  fillables  Hiding  and  flipper  make 
the  foote  Pirrichius,  becaufe  if  he  be  truly  vttered,  he 
beares  in  maner  no  (harper  accent  vpon  the  one 
then  the  other  fillable,  but  be  in  effect  egall  in  time 
and  tune,  as  is  alfo  the  Spondeus.  And  becaufe  they 
be  not  written  with  any  hard  or  harfh  confonants,  I  do 
allow  them  both  for  fhort  fillables,  or  to  be  vfed  for 
common,  according  as  their  fituation  and  place  with 
other  words  fliall  be:  and  as  1  haue  named  to  you  but 
onely  foure  words  for  an  example,  fo  may  ye  find  otit 
by  diligent  obferuation  foure  hundred  if  ye  will,  lint 
of  all  your  words  biffillables  the  moll  part  naturally  do 
make  the  foote  Iambus,  many  the  Trocheus,  fewer  the 
Spondeus,  feweft  of  all  the  Pirrichius,  becaufe  in  him 
the  fharpe  accent  (if  ye  follow  the  rules  of  your  accent, 
as  we  haue  prefuppofed)  doth  make  a  litle  oddes:  and 
ye  fliall  find  verfes  made  all  of  inonofillablcs,  and  do 
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very  well,  but  lightly  they  be  Tambickcs,  bycaufe  for  the 
more  part  the  accent  falles  fharpe  vpon  euery  fecond 
word  rather  then  contrariwife,  as  this  of  Sir   Thomas 
Wiats. 

I  funic  tid  peace  and  yet  mte  warre  Is  done, 
I  fear  c  and  hope,  and  burne  andfreefe  like  if: 
And  f  ime  verfes  where  the  fharpe  accent  falles  vpon 
the  firll  and  third,  and  fo  make  the  verfe  wholly  Tro- 
chaieke.  ns  thus, 

Worke  not,  no  nor,  tvijh  thy  friend  or  foes  har/ne 
Try  but,  trujl  not,  all  that  fpeake  thee  fo  fa  ire. 
And  fome  verfes  made  of  monofdlables  and  bi/fdlables 
enterlaced  as  this  ofth'Earles, 

When  ra  ue  with  extreme paine 

And  this 

A  fairer  beafl  of  frejker  hue  beheld  I  nencr  none. 

And  fome  verfes  made  all  of  biffillables  and  others 

all  of  triffillables,  and  others  of  polifdlables  egally  in- 

ifing  and  of  diuers  quantities,  and  fundry  fituations, 

as  in  this  of  our  owne.  made  to  daunt  the  infolence  of 

a  beautifull  woman. 

Brittle  beauty  bloffome  daily  fading 
Morne,  noone,  and  cue  in  age  and  eke  in  eld 
Dangerous  difdainefull pleafantly  perfwading 
Eafie  to  gripe  but  conibrous  to  weld 

r  fender  bottome  hard  and  heauy  lading 
Gay  for  a  while,  but  little  while  durable 
Sufpieious,  ineertaine,  irreuoeable, 
O  fence  thou  art  by  triall  not  to  trufl 
Wifedome  it  is,  and  it  is  alfo  iust 
To  found  the  Jleinme  before  the  tree  be  fid 
That  is,  finee  death  will  driue  vs  all  to  dujl 
To  leaue  thy  lone  ere  that  we  be  comfeld. 
In  which  ye  haue  your  firft  verfe  all  of  biffillables 
and  of  the  foot  troeheus.     The  fecond  all  of  monofdl- 
ables, and  all  of  the  foote  Iambus,  the  third  all  of  trif- 
fillables, and  all  of  the  foote  daclilus,  your  fourth  of  one 
biffillable.  and  two  monofdlables  interlarded,  the  fift  of 
one  monof  'liable  and  two  biffillables  enterlaced,  and  the 
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red  of  other  fortes  and  fcituations,  fome  by  degrees 
encreafmg,  fome  diminifhing :  which  example  I  haue 
let  downe  to  let  you  perceiue  what  pleafant  numerofity 
in  the  meafure  and  difpofition  of  your  words  in  a  meetre 
may  be  contriued  by  curious  wits  and  thefe  with  other 
like  were  the  obferuations  of  the  Greeke  and  Latine 
verfifiers. 

CHAP.  XIIII.  [XV.] 
Of  your  fed  of  three  times,  and  firft  of  the  Daclil. 

Dur  feete  of  three  times  by  prefcription  of 
the  Latine  Grammariens  are  of  eight  fun- 
dry  proportions,  for  fome  notable  differ- 
ence appearing  in  euery  fiilable  of  three 
falling  in  a  word  of  that  fize :  but  becaufe 
aboue  the  antepenultima  there  was  (among  the  Latines) 
none  accent  audible  in  any  long  word,  therfore  to  de- 
uife  any  foote  of  longer  meafure  then  of  three  times 
was  to  them  but  fuperfluous.1  becaufe  all  aboue  the 
number  of  three  are  but  compounded  of  their  inferi- 
ours.  Omitting  therefore  to  fpeake  of  thefe  larger 
feete,  we  fay  that  of  all  your  feete  of  three  times  the 
Daclill  is  moil  vfuall  and  fit  for  our  vulgar  meeter, 
and  moil  agreeable  to  the  eare,  fpecially  if  ye  ouerlade 
not  your  verfe  with  too  many  of  them  but  here  and 
there  enterlace  a  Iambus  or  fome  other  foote  of  two 
times  to  giue  him  grauitie  and  flay,  as  in  this  quadrein 
Trimeter  or  of  three  meafures. 

Render  againe  mie  libertie 
and  set  yoiir  edptlue  free 
Glorious  is  the  vlclorie 
Conquerours  ufe  with  lenitie 
Where  ye  fee  euery  verfe  is  all  of  a  meafure,  and  yet 
vnegall  in  number  of  fillables:  for  the  fecond  verfe  is 
but  of  fixe  fillables,  where  the  reft  are  of  eight.     But 
the  reafon  is  for  that  in  three  of  the  fame  verfes  are 
two  Daclils  a  peece,  which  abridge  two  fillables  in 
euery  verfe:  and  fo  maketh  the  longeft  euen  with  the 
ihortell.     Ye  may  note  befides  by  the  firft  verfe,  how 
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much  better  fome  biffillable  becommeth  to  peece  out 
another  longer  foote  then  another  word  doth :  for  in 
place  of  [render]  if  ye  had  fayd  [re/tore]  it  had  marred 

the  Daclil,  and  of  neceffitie  driuen  him  out  at  length 
to  be  a  verfe  Iambic  oi  foure  feete,  becaufe  [render]  is 

naturally  a  Trocheus  and  makes  the  full  two  times  of  a 
daclil.  [Rejlore]  is  naturally  a  Iambus,  and  in  this 
place  could  nut  poffibly  haue  made  a  pleafant  daclil. 

Now  againe  if  ye  will  fay  tome  that  thefe  two  words 
[libertie]  and  [conquerours]  be  not  precife  Daclils  by  the 
Latine  rule.  So  much  will  I  confeffe  to.  but  fmce  they 
go  currant  inough  vpon  the  tongue,  and  be  fo  vfually 
pronounced,  they  may  paffe  wel  inough  for  Dacliis  in 
our  vulgar  meeters,  and  that  is  inough  for  me,  feeking 
but  to  fafhion  an  art,  and  not  to  finifti  it:  which  time 
only  and  cuilom  haue  authoritie  to  do,  fpecially  in  all 
s  of  language  as  the  Poet  hath  wittily  remembred 
in  this  verfe  -fi  volet  vfus, 

Que  in  penes  arbitrium  est  el  vis  et  norma  loquendi. 

The  Earle  of  Surrey  vpon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
I I'ial  made  among  other  this  verfe  Pentameter  and  of 
ten  fillables, 

//  hat  holy  graue  (alas)  what  fepulcher 

But  if  I  had  the  making  of  him,  he  fhould  haue  bene 
of  eleuen  fillables  and  kept  his  meafure  of  fiueilill,  and 
would  fo  haue  runne  more  pleafantly  a  great  deale:  for 
as  he  is  now,  though  he  be  euen  he  feemes  odde  and 
defectiue,  for  not  well  obferuing  the  natural  accent  of 
euery  word,  and  this  would  haue  bene  foone  holpen  by 
inferring  one  monofillahle  in  the  middle  of  the  verfe, 
and  drawing  another  tillable  in  the  beginning  into  a 
Daclil,  this  word  [holy]  being  a  good  [Pirrichius]  and 
very  well  feruing  the  turne,  thus, 

What  Hblie  grave  a  las  what  fit  sepiilcher. 
Which  verfe  if  ye  perufe  throughout  ye  mail  finde  him 
after  the  firft  daclil  all  Trochaick  and  not  Iambic,  nor 
of  any  other  foot  of  two  times.  But  perchance  if  ye 
wotdd  feeme  yet  more  curious,  in  place  of  thefe  foure 
Trocheus  ye  might  induce  other  feete  of  three  times,  as 
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to  make  the  three  fillables  next  following  the  daflil,  the 
foote  [amphimacer]  the  laft  word  [Sepiitcher]  the  foote 
[amphibracus]  leaning  the  other  midle  word  for  a  [Iam- 
bus] thus. 

//  'hat  holie  graue  a  las  what  fit  sepulcher. 
If  ye  aske  me  further  why  I  make  (what)  firfl  long  and 
after  fliort  in  one  verfe,  to  that  I  fatisfied  you  before, 
that  it  is  by  reafon  of  his  accent  fharpe  in  one  place 
and  flat  in  another,  being  a  common  monofillable,  that 
is,  apt  to  receiue  either  accent,  and  fo  in  the  firfl  place 
receiuing  aptly  the  fharpe  accent  he  is  made  long: 
afterward  receiuing  the  flat  accent  more  aptly  then 
the  fharpe,  becaufe  the  fillable  precedent  [/as]  vtterly 
diflaines  him,  he  is  made  fliort  and  not  long,  and  that 
with  very  good  melodie,  but  to  haue  giuen  him  the 
fharpe  accent  and  plucked  it  from  the  fillable  [las]  it 
had  bene  to  any  mans  eare  a  great  difcord:  for  euer- 
more  this  word  [alas]  is  accented  vpon  the  laft,  and 
that  lowdly  and  notorioufly  as  appeareth  by  all  our  ex- 
clamations vfed  vnder  that  terme.  The  fame  Earle  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  firfl  reformers  and 
polifhers  of  our  vulgar  Poefie  much  affecting  the  flile 
and  meafures  of  the  Italian  Petrarcha,  vfed  the  foote 
daflil  \  ery  often  but  not  many  in  one  verfe,  as  in  thefe, 
Full  manic  that  in  prefence  of  thy  lluelie  hat, 
Shed  Ccefars  teares  vpon  Pompeius  Jicd. 
TJicncmie  to  life  deflroi  er  of  all  kinde, 
If  a  mo  rous  faith  in  an  hart  vnfayned, 
Myne  old  deere  enemy  my  froward  mafler. 
The  fail  ous  gone  in  his  mo/l  ra  ging  ire. 
And  many  moe  which  if  ye  would  not  allow  for  dac- 
tiis  the  verfe  would  halt  vnleffe  ye  would  feeme  to  helpe 
it  contracting  a  fillable  by  vertue  of  the  figure  Synerefis 
which  I  thinke  was  neuer  their  meaning,  nor  in  deede 
would  haue  bred  any  pleafure  to  the  eare,  but  hindred 
the  flowing  of  the  verfe.  Howfoeuer  ye  take  it  the 
daclil  is  commendable  inough  in  our  vulgar  meetres, 
but  moil  plaufible  of  all  when  he  is  founded  vpon  the 
flage,  as  in  thefe  comicall  verfes  fhewing  how  well  it 
becommeth  all  noble  men  and  great  perfonages  to  be 
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temperat  and  modefl,  yea  more  then  any  meaner  man, 
thus. 

or  lien; 
Honour  or  em  •  earthlie  domtnl 

Breed  in  your  head  dniepeeuijh  opin 
That  ye  may  safer  auduch  ante  outra    . 
And  in  this  diflique  taxing  the  Prelate  fymoniake 
(landing  all  vpon  perfect  Jaclils. 

Now  manic  ble  money  piiruey  promotion 
For  mony  mooues  any  hart  to  deuotion. 
But  this  aduertifement  I  will  giue  you  withall,  that 
if  ye  vfe  too  many  daflils  together  ye  make  your 
mulike  too  light  and  of  no  folemne  grauitie  fuch  as  the 
amorous  Elegies  in  court  naturally  require,  being  al- 
waies  either  very  dolefull  or  paffionate  as  the  affections 
of  loue  enforce,  in  which  bufines  ye  muft  make  your 
choife  of  very  lew  words  dacliliaue,  or  them  that  ye 
<an  not  refufe,  to  diffolue  and  breake  them  into  other 
feete  by  fuch  meanes  as  it  (lull  be  taught  hereafter : 
but  chiefly  in  your  courtly  ditties  take  heede  ye  vfe  not 
thefe  maner  of  long  poltfillables  and  fpccially  that  ye 
finifh  not  your  verfe  with  them  as  [retribution]  rejlitu- 
tion\  remuneration  [recapitulation]  and  fuch  like  :  for 
they  fmatch  more  the  fchoole  of  common  players  than 
of  any  delicate  Poet  Lyricke  or  Elegiacke. 

CHAP.  XV.  [XVI.] 
Oall  fyour  other  feete  of  three  times  and  how  well  they 
would  fajhion  a  meetre  in  our  vulgar. 

1 ,1  your  other  feete  of  three  times  I  find  no 
vfe  of  them  in  our  vulgar  meeters  nor  no 
fweetenes  at  all,  and  yet  words  inough  to 
feme  their  proportions.  So  as  though 
they  haue  not  hitherto  bene  made  arti- 
ficial!, yet  nowe  by  more  curious  obferuation  they 
might  be.  Since  all  artes  grew  firll  by  obferuation  of 
natures  proceedings  ami  cutlome.  And  fir  ft  your 
\_Molqjfus\  being  of  all  three  long  is  euidently  dif- 
couered  by  this  word  \ permitting  Tht\Anapeflus\  of 
two  (liort  and  a  long  by  this  word  [furious]  if  the  next 
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word  beginne  with  a  confonant.  The  foote  [Bacc/iii/s] 
of  a  ihort  and  two  long  by  this  word  \resistance\  the  foote 
\Antibachius\  of  two  long  a  fhort  by  this  word  [conguer- 
vig\  the  foote  \Amphimacer\  of  a  long  a  fhort  and  a  long 
by  this  word  \conquering\  the  foote  of  \Amphibrachus\ 
of  a  fhort  a  long  and  a  fhort  by  this  word  \remember\  if 
avowed  follow.  The  foote  \Tribrachui\  of  three  fliort 
times  is  very  hard  to  be  made  by  any  of  our  iriffillables 
vnles  they  be  compounded  of  the  fmootheft  fort  of 
confonants  or  fillables  vocals,  or  of  three  fmooth  mono- 
fillables,  or  of  fome  peece  of  a  long  polyfdlable  and 
after  that  fort  we  may  with  wrefting  of  words  fhape  the 
foot  \TribracJnis\  rather  by  vfurpation  then  by  rule, 
which  neuertheles  is  allowed  in  euery  primitiue  arte 
and  inuention :  and  fo  it  was  by  the  Greek es  and  Latines 
in  their  firft  verfifying,  as  if  a  rule  fhould  be  fet  downe 
that  from  henceforth  thefe  words  mould  be  counted  al 
Tribrachus.  \enemte\  remedte\  se/mes]  moniles\  panics] 
cruellie\  and  fuch  like,  or  a  peece  of  this  long  word 
[ravuerdb/e]  innumerable  readilie\  and  others.  Of  all 
which  manner  of  apt  wordes  to  make  thefe  ftranger 
feet  of  three  times  which  go  not  fo  currant  with  our 
eare  as  the  dacld,  the  maker  fhould  haue  a  good 
iudgement  to  know  them  by  their  manner  of  ortho- 
graphic and  by  their  accent  which  ferue  mo  ft  fitly  for 
euery  foote,  or  elfe  he  fhoulde  haue  alwaies  a  little 
calender  of  them  apart  to  vfe  readily  when  he  fhall 
neede  them.  But  becaufe  in  very  truth  I  thinke  them 
but  vaine  and  fuperftitious  obferuations  nothing  at  all 
furthering  the  pleafant  melody  of  our  Englifh  meeter, 
I  leaue  to  fpeake  any  more  of  them  and  rather  wifh 
the  continuance  of  our  old  maner  of  Poefie,  fcanning 
our  verfe  by  fillables  rather  than  by  feete,  and  vfmg 
moft  commonly  the  word  Iambique  and  fometime  the 
Trochaike  which  ye  fhall  difcerne  by  their  accents,  and 
now  and  then  a  daclill  keeping  precifely  our  fymphony 
or  rime  without  any  other  mincing  meafures,  which  an 
idle  inuentiue  head  could  eafily  deuife,  as  the  former 
examples  teach. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  [XVII.] 
Of  your  verfes  perfecl  and  defecTiue^  and  that  winch  the 
Gracians  called  the  halfe  foote. 

1 1    Greekes  and  Latines  vfed  verfes  in  the 

o(V\^  Qllable  of  two  fortes,   which  they 
called  Catalcclicke  and  Acataleclicke,  that 
is  odde  vnder  and   odde  ouer   the   iufl 
meafure  of  their  verfe,  and  we  in  our  vul- 
gar finde  many  of  the  like,  and  fpecially  in  the  rimes 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wiat,  drained  perchaunce  out  of  their 
originall,  made  firfl  by  Francis  Petrarcha:  as  thefe 
Like  vnto  tfiefe,  immeafurable  mountaines, 
So  is  my  painefull  life  the  burden,  of  ire : 
For  hie  be  /her,  and  hie  is  my  dejire 

And  I  of  t cares,  and  they  are  full  offountaincs. 
Where  in  your  firft  fecond  and  fourth  verfe,  ye  may 
find  a  Tillable  fuperfluous,  and  though  in  the  firft  ye 
will  feeme  to  helpe  it.  by  drawing  thefe  three  Qllables, 
(nn  me  su)  into  a  daclil,  in  the  reft  it  can  not  be  fo  e.\- 
cufed,  wherefore  we  mull  thinke  lie  did  it  of  purpofe, 
by  the  odde  tillable  to  giue  greater  grace  to  his  meetie. 
and  we  finde  in  our  old  rimes,  tin's  odde  Tillable. 
fometime  placed  in  the  beginning  and  fometimes  in  the 
middle  of  a  verfe,  and  is  allowed  to  go  alone  and  to 
hang  to  any  other  Tillable.  But  this  odde  tillable  in  our 
meetres  is  not  the  halfe  foote  as  the  Greekes  and 
Latines  vfed  him  in  their  verfes.  and  called  fuch  mea- 
fure pentimimeris  and  eftamimeris,  but  rather  is  that, 
which  they  called  the  catalcclik  or  maymed  verfe. 
Their  hemi  uteris  or  halfe  foote  ferued  not  by  licence 
Poeticall  or  necefiitie  of  words,  but  to  bewtifie  and 
exornate  the  verfe  by  placing  one  fuch  halfe  foote  in 
the  middle  Cc/'ure.  and  one  other  in  the  end  of  the 
verfe,  as  they  vfed  all  their  pentameters  elegiack: 
and  not  by  coupling  them  together,  but  by  accornpt 
to  make  their  verfe  of  a  iufl  meafure  and  not  defecliue 
or  fuperflous:  our  odde  Tillable  is  not  altogether  of 
that  nature,  but   is  in  a  maner  drowned  and  fuppreft 
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by  the  flat  accent,  and  fhrinks  away  as  it  were  inaudible 
and  by  that  meane  the  odde  verfe  comes  almoft  to  be 
an  euen  in  euery  mans  hearing.  The  halfe  foote  of 
the  auncients  was  referued  purpofely  to  an  vfe,  and 
therefore  they  gaue  fuch  odde  fillable,  wherefoeuer  he 
fell  the  fharper  accent,  and  made  by  him  a  notorious 
paufe  as  in  this  pentameter. 

Nil  mi  /t!  refcribas  attamen  Ipse  ve  ni. 
Which  in  all  make  hue  whole  feete,  or   the  verfe 
Pentameter.     We  in  our  vulgar  haue  not  the  vfe  of  the 
like  halfe  foote. 

CHAP.  XIII.  [XVIII] 

Of  t/ie  breaking  your  bijji I  tables  and  polyfdlables  ana 

when  it  is  to  be  vfed. 

|Vt  whether  ye  fuffer  your  fillable  to  receiue 
his  quantitie  by  his  accent,  or  by  his  orto- 
graphy,  or  whether  ye  keepe  your  bijfd- 
table  whole  or  whether  ye  breake  him,  all 
is  one  to  his  quantitie.  and  his  time  will 
appeare  the  felfe  fame  ftill  and  ought  not  to  be  altered 
by  our  makers,  vnleffe  it  be  when  fuch  tillable  is  al- 
lowed to  be  common  and  to  receiut-  any  of  both  times, 
as  in  the  dimeter,  made  of  two  fillables  entier. 
extreame  desire 
The  firft  is  a  good  fpondeus,  the  fecond  a  good 
iambus,  and  if  the  fame  wordes  be  broken  thus  it  is 
not  fo  pleafant. 

in  ex  treame  de  fire 
And  yet  the  firft  makes  a  iambus,  and  the  fecond  a 
trocheus  ech  fillable  retayning  ilill  his  former  quantities. 
And  alwaies  ye  mufl  haue  regard  to  the  fweetenes  of 
the  meetre,  fo  as  if  your  word  polyfdlable  would  not 
found  pleafantly  whole,  ye  fhould  for  the  nonce 
breake  him,  which  ye  may  eafily  doo  by  inferring  here 
and  there  one  monofdlable  among  your  polyfdlables,  or 
by  chaunging  your  word  into  another  place  then  where 
he  foundes  vnpleafantly,  and  by  breaking,  turne  a 
trocheus  to  a  iambus,  or  contrariwife  :  as  thus  : 
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Hollow  vdlleis  undo-  Hiejl  mountains 
Craggie  diffes  bring fobrth  the  fair  eft  fountalnes 
Thefe  verfes  be  trochaik,  and  in  mine  eare  not  fo 
fweete  and  harmonic  all  as  the  iambicque,  thus: 
The  holtbwft  veils  lie  under  hiejl  mountdines 
The  era ..^ij!  chfs  bring  forth  the falrcjl fountalnes. 
All   which    verfes  bee  now  become  iambicque  by 
breaking  the  firft  bijjillables,  and  yet  alters  not  their 
quantities  though  the  feete  be  altered  :  and  thus, 
Kejilelfe  is  the  heart  in  his  dejires 
Rauing  after  that  reafon  doth  denie. 
Which  being  turned  thus  makes  a  new  harmonic 
The  rejllejfc  heart,  renues  his  old  deji 'rt s 
Ay  rauing  after  that  reafon  doth  it  deny. 
And  following  this  obferuation  your  meetres  being 
builded  with  polyfillables  will  fall  diuerfly  out,  that  is 
fome  to  be  fpondaick,  fome  iambick,  others  daclilick, 
others  troehaieh,  and  of  one  mingled  with  another,  as 
in  this  verfe. 

Heauie  is  the  burden  of  Princes  Ire 
The  verfe  is  troehaieh,  but  being  altered  thus,  is  iam- 
bicque. 

Full  heauie  Is  the  fa  if e  of  Princes  Ire 
And  as  Sir   Thomas   JJ'iat  fong  in  a  verfe  wholly 
troehaieh,  becaufe  the  wordes   do  beft  fhape  to  that 
lbote  by  their  naturall  accent,  thus, 

Pare-well  lone  and  all  thle  lawes  for  cucr 
And  in  this  ditty  of  th'Krle  of  Surries,  pafling  fweete 
and  harmonicall,  all  be  Iambick. 

When  raging  hue  with  extreme  faine 
So  cruelly  doth  Jlrainc  my  hart, 
And  that  the  tea  res  like  finds  of  raine 
Beare  witneffe  of  my  roof  nil  f mart. 
Which  beyng  difpofed  otherwise  or  not  broken,  would 
proue  all  trochaick,  but  nothing  pleafant. 

Now  furthermore  ye  are  to  note,  that  al  your  mo/io- 
fyllablcs  may  receiue  the  fharp  accent,  but  not  fo  aptly 
one  as  another,  as  in  this  verfe  where  they  ferue  well 
to  make  him  iambicque,  but  not  trochaick. 
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God  graft nt  this  peace  may  long  endure 
Where  the  fharpe  accent  falles  more  tunably  vpon 
[graunt]  [peace]  [long]  [dure]  then  it  would  by  con- 
uerfion,  as  to  accent  them  thus  : 

God  graunt-this  peace- may  long-endure, 
And  yet  if  ye  will  aske  me  the  reafon,  I  can  not  tell 
it,  but  that  it  fliapes  fo  to  myne  eare,  and  as  I  thinke 
to  euery  other  mans.  And  in  this  meeter  where  ye 
haue  whole  words  bijjillable  vnbroken,  that  maintaine 
(by  reafon  of  their  accent)  fundry  feete,  yet  going  one 
with  another  be  very  harmonicall. 

Where   ye  fee  one  to  be   a   trocJieus  another  the 
iambus,  and  fo  entermingled  not  by  election  but  by 
conftraint  of  their  feuerall  accents,  which  ought  not  to 
be  altred,   yet  comes  it  to  pa ffe  that  many  times  ye 
muft  of  neceflitie  alter  the  accent  of  a  tillable,  and  put 
him  from  his  naturall  place,  and  then  one  tillable,  of  a 
word  polyftllablc,  or  one  word  monojillable,  will  abide 
to  be  made  fometimes  long,  fometimes  fliort,  as  in  this 
quadreyne  of  ours  playd  in  a  mery  moode. 
Gate  me  mine  bwne  and  when  I  do  defire 
Gene  others  theirs,  and  nothing  that  is  mine 
Nor  glue  me  that,  wherto  all  men  aspire 
Then  neither  gold,  nor  (aire  700 men  nor  wine. 
Where  in  your  firft  verfe  thefe  two  words  [giue]  and 
[me]  are  accented  one  high  th'other  low,  in  the  third 
verfe  the  fame  words  are  accented  contrary,  and  the 
reafon  of  this  exchange  is  manifeft,  becaufe  the  maker 
playes  with  thefe  two  claufes  of  fundry  relations  [giue 
me]  and  [giue  others]  fo  as  the  monojillable  [me]  being 
refpectiue  to  the  word  [others]  and  inferring  a  fubtilitie 
or  wittie  implication,  ought  not  to  haue  the  fame  accent, 
as  when  he  hath  no  fuch  refpect,  as  in  this  diflik  ot 
ours. 

x  roue  vie  (Madame)  ere  ye  reproue 
Mecke  minds  JJiould  exeufe  not  accuse. 
In   which   verfe   ye  fee  this   word   [reprooue,]    the 
Tillable  [prooue]  alters  his  fharpe  accent  into  a  flat,  for 
naturally  it  is  long  in  all  his  tingles  and  compoundes 

K 
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rooue\ \approbui\ \difprobue~\  andfo  isthefillable  [<'///<] 
in  \excuje\ \accufi\  \rec\  tin  thefe  verfes  1  >y  reafon  one 

of  them  doth  as  it  were  nicke  another,  and  haue  a 
certaine  extraordinary  fence  with  all,  it  behoueth  t> 

remoue  the  fharpe  accents  from  whence  they  arc  moll 
naturall,  to  place  them  where  the  nicke  may  be  more 
exprefly  difcouered,  and  therefore  in  this  verfe  where 
no  fuch  impli<  ition  is,  nor  no  relation  it  is  otherwife, 
as  thus. 

If  ye  reprouemy  coiifancie 

J  will  excufe  you  curtefly. 
For  in  this  word  \reprobue\  becaufe  there  is  no  extra- 
ordinary fence  to  be  inferred,  he  keepeth  his  fharpe 
nt  vpon  the  Tillable  [proSue]  but  in  the  former 
verfes  becaufe  they  feeme  to  encounter  ech  other,  they 
do  thereby  merite  an  audible  and  pleafant  alteration 
of  their  accents  in  thofe  fillables  that  caufe  the  fubtiltie. 
( )f  thefe  maner  of  nicetees  ye  thai  finde  in  many  pla<  es 
ofourbooke,  but  fpecially  where  we  treate  of  orna- 
ment, vnto  which  we  referre  you,  failing  that  we  thought 
good  to  fet  down  one  example  more  to  folace  your 
tnindes  with  mirth  after  all  thefe  fcholafticall  preceptes, 
which  can  not  but  bring  with  them  (fpecially  to  Cour- 
tiers) much  tedioufneffe,  and  fo  to  end.  In  our  Conic- 
die  intituled  Ginecocratia :  the  king  was  fuppofed  to 
be  a  perfon  very  amorous  and  effeminate,  and  therefore 
mod  ruled  his  ordinary  affaires  by  the  aduife  of  women 
either  for  the  loue  he  bare  to  their  perfons  or  liking  he 
had  to  their  pleafant  ready  witts  and  vtterance.  Comes 
me. to  the  Court  one  Polemon  an  honeft  plaine  man  of 
the  country,  but  rich  :  and  hauing  a  fuite  to  the  king, 
met  by  chaunce  with  one  Philino,  a  loner  of  wine  and 
a  merry  companion  in  Court,  and  praied  him  in  that 
he  was  a  ftranger  that  he  would  vouchfafe  to  tell  him 
which  way  he  were  beft  to  worke  to  get  his  fuite,  and 
who  were  mofl  in  credit  and  fauour  about  the  king, 
that  he  might  feeke  to  them  to  furder  his  attempt. 
Philino  perceyuing  the  plainneffe  of  the  man.  and  that 
there  would  be  fome  good  done  with  him,  told  Polemon 
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that  if  he  would  well  confider  him  for  his  labor  he  would 
bring  him  where  he  fhould  know  the  truth  of  all  his 
demaundes  by  the  fentence  of  the  Oracle.  Polemon 
gaue  him  twentie  crownes,  Philino  brings  him  into  a 
place  where  behind  an  arras  cloth  hee  himfelfe  fpake 
in  manner  of  an  Oracle  in  thefe  meeters,  for  fo  did  all 
the  Sybils  and  fothfaiers  in  old  times  giue  their  anfwers. 

Your  beftway  to  worke -  and marke  my  words  well, 

Not  money  :  nor  many, 

Nor  any  :  but  any, 

Not  7ceemen,  but  weemen  beare  the  bell. 
Polemon  wift  not  what  to  make  of  this  doubtful 
fpeach,  and  not  being  lawful!  to  importune  the  oracle 
more  then  once  in  one  matter,  conceyued  in  his  head 
the  pleafanter  conftruction,  and  ftacke  to  it  :  and  hail- 
ing at  home  a  fayre  young  damfell  of  eighteene  yeares 
old  to  his  daughter,  that  could  very  well  behaue  her 
felfe  in  countenance  and  alfo  in  her  language,  apparelled 
her  as  gay  as  he  could,  and  brought  her  to  the  Court, 
where  Philino  harkning  daily  after  the  euent  of  this 
matter,  met  him,  and  recommended  his  daughter  to 
the  Lords,  who  perceiuing  her  great  beauty  and  other 
good  parts,  brought  her  to  the  King,  to  whom  the  ex- 
hibited her  fathers  fupplication,  and  found  fo  great 
fauour  in  his  eye,  as  without  any  long  delay  fire  obtained 
her  fute  at  his  hands.  Polemon  by  the  diligent  follicit- 
ing  of  his  daughter,  wanne  his  purpofe  :  Philino  gat  a 
good  reward  and  vfed  the  matter  fo,  as  howfoeuer  the 
oracle  had  bene  conflrued,  he  could  not  haue  receiued 
blame  nor  difcredit  by  the  fucceffe,  for  euery  waies  it 
would  haue  proued  true,  whether  Polemons  daughter 
had  obtayned  the  fute,  or  not  obtained  it.  And  the 
fubtiltie  lay  in  the  accent  and  Ortographie  of  thefe  two 
wordes  \any\  and  \weemeri\  for  [any]  being  deuided 
founds  [a  nieox  neere  perfon  to  the  king:  and  \weemen 
being  diuided  foundes  wee  men,  and  not  \weemen 
and  fo  by  this  meane  Philino  ferued  all  turtles  anc 
fhifted  himfelfe  from  blame,  not  vnlike  the  tale  of  the 
Rattlemoufe  who  in  the  warres  proclaimed  betweene 
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the  foure  footed  beads,  .m«l  the  birdes,  beyng  fent  for 

by  the  Lyon  t<>  be  at  his  mullers,  excufed  himfelfe  for 

that  he  was  a  foule  and  flew  with  winges  :  and  beyng 

fent  for  by  the  Eagle  to  feme  him,  fayd  that  he  was  a 

foure  footed  bead,  and  by  that  craftie  cauill  efcaped 

the  danger  of  the  wanes,  and  fhunned  the  feruice  of 

both    Princes.      And  ener  fince  fate  at  home  by  the 

fires  lule,  eating  vp  the  poore  husbandmans 

baken,  halfe  loft  for  lacke  of  a  good 

hufwifes  looking  too. 


FINIS. 


THETHIRDBOOKE, 

OF  ORNAMENT. 


chap.  i. 

Of  Ornament  Poetic  all. 

S  no  doubt  the  good  proportion  of  any 
thing  doth  greatly  adorne  and  com- 
mend it  and  right  fo  our  late  re- 
membred  proportions  doe  to  our 
vulgar  Poeiie  :  fo  is  there  yet  re- 
quifite  to  the  perfection  of  this  arte, 
another  maner  of  exornation,  which 
refteth  in  the  fafhioning  of  our 
makers  language  and  ftile,  to  fuch  purpofe  as  it  may 
delight  and  allure  as  well  the  mynde  as  the  eare  of  the 
hearers  with  a  certaine  noueltie  and  ftrange  maner  of 
conueyance,  difguifing  it  no  litle  from  the  ordinary  and 
accuftomed  :  neuertheleffe  making  it  nothing  the  more 
vnfeemely  or  misbecomming,  but  rather  decenter  and 
more  agreable  to  any  ciuill  eare  and  vnderftanding. 
And  as  we  fee  in  thefe  great  Madames  of  honour,  be 
they  for  perfonage  or  otherwife  neuer  fo  comely  and 
bewtifull,  yet  if  they  want  their  courtly  habillements 
or  at  leaftwife  fuch  other  apparell  as  cuftome  and  ciuil- 
itie  haue  ordained  to  couer  their  naked  bodies,  would 
be  halfe  afhamed  or  greatly  out  of  countenaunce  to  be 
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n  in  that  fort,  and  perchance  do  then  thinke  them- 
felues  more  amiable  in  euery  mans  eye,  when  they  be 
in  their  richefl  attire,  fuppofe  of  Qlkes  or  tyffewes  and 

I3  embroderies,  then  when  they  go  in  cloth  or  in 
any  other  plaine  and  fimple  apparell.     Euen  fo  cannot 

our  vul  :  I  .lie  fhew  it  felfe  either  gallant  or  gor- 
us,  it  any  lymme  be  left  naked  and  bare  and  not 
!  in  his  kindly  clothes  and  coulours,  fuch  as  may 
conuey  them  fomwhat  out  of  fight,  that  is  from  the 
imon  courfe  of  ordinary  fpeach  ami  1  apacitie  of  the 
vulgar  iudgement,  and  yet  being  artificially  handled 
mull  needi  -  yeld  it  much  more  bewtie  and  commen- 
dation. This  ornament  we  fpeake  of  is  giuen  to  it  by 
figures  and  figuratiue  fpeaches,  which  be  the  flowers 
as  it  were  and  coulours  that  a  Poet  fetteth  vpon  his 
language  of  arte,  as  the  embroderer  doth  his  flone  and 
]  lerle,  or  ]  lafTements  of  gold  vpon  the  ftuffe  of  a  Princely 
garment,  or  as  th'excellent  painter  beftoweth  the  rich 
Orient  coulours  vpon  his  table  of  pourtraite  :  fo  neuer- 
theleffe  as  if  the  fame  coulours  in  our  arte  of  Poefie 
well  as  in  thofe  other  mechanicall  artes)  be  not 
well  tempered,  or  not  well  layd,  or  be  vfed  in  exceffe,  or 
neuer  fo  litle  difordered  or  mifplaced,  they  not  onely 
giue  it  no  maner  of  grace  at  all,  but  rather  do  disfigure 
the  ftuffe  and  fpill  the  whole  workmanlhip  taking 
away  all  bewtie  and  good  liking  from  it,  no  leffe  then 
if  the  crimfon  tainte,  which  fnould  lie  laid  vpon  a  Ladies 
.  or  right  in  the  center  of  her  cheekes  mould  by 
fome  ouerlight  or  mifhap  be  applied  to  her  forhead  or 
chinfte,  it  would  make  (ye  would  fay)  but  a  very  ridi- 
culous bewtie,  wherfore  the  chief  prayfe  and  cunning 
of  our  Poet  is  in  the  difcreet  vfing  of  his  figures,  as  the 
skilfull  painters  is  in  the  good conueyance  of  hiscoulours 
and  (hadowing  traits  of  his  penfill,  with  a  delectable 
varietie,  by  all  meafure  and  iuft  proportion,  and  in 
places  moft  aptly  to  be  bellowed. 
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CHAP.   II. 
How ourwriting and f peaches  publike  otightto  befiguratiue, 

and  if  they  be  not  doe  greatly  difgrace  the  caufe  and 
purpofe  of  the  fpeaker  and  writer. 

|Vt  as  it  hath  bene  alwayes  reputed  a  great 
fault  to  vfe  figuratiue  fpeaches  foolifhly 
and  indifcretly,  fo  is  it  efteemed  no 
leffe  an  imperfection  in  mans  vtterance, 
to  haue  none  vfe  of  figure  at  all,  fpe- 
cially  in  our  writing  and  fpeaches  publike,  making 
them  but  as  our  ordinary  talke,  then  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  vnfau'ourie  and  farre  from  all  ciui- 
litie.  I  remember  in  the  firft  yeare  of  Queenes  Maries 
raigne  a  Knight  of  Yorkfhire  was  chofen  fpeaker 
of  the  Parliament,  a  good  gentleman  and  wife,  in  the 
affaires  of  his  (hire,  and  not  vnlearned  in  the  lawes  of 
the  Realme,  but  as  well  for  fome  lack  of  his  teeth,  as 
for  want  of  language  nothing  well  fpoken,  which  at 
that  time  and  bufmeffe  was  moft  behooffull  for  him  to 
haue  bene  :  this  man  after  he  had  made  his  Oration  to 
the  Queene  ;  which  ye  know  is  of  courfe  to  be  done 
at  the  firft  affembly  of  both  houfes ;  a  bencher  of  the 
Temple  both  well  learned  and  very  eloquent,  returning 
from  the  Parliament  houfe  asked  another  gentleman 
his  trend  how  he  liked  M.  Speakers  Oration  :  man' 
quoth  th'other,  me  thinks  I  heard  not  a  better  ale- 
houfe  tale  told  this  feuen  yeares.  This  happened 
becaufe  the  good  old  Knight  made  no  difference  be- 
tweene  an  Oration  or  publike  fpeach  to  be  deliuered 
to  th'eare  of  a  Princes  Maieflie  and  Rate  of  a  Realme, 
then  he  would  haue  done  of  an  ordinary  tale  to  be  told 
at  his  table  in  the  countrey,  wherein  all  men  know  the 
oddes  is  very  great.  And  though  graue  and  wile 
counfellours  in  their  confultations  doe  not  vfe  much 
fuperfluous  eloquence,  and  alio  in  their  iudiciall  hear- 
ings do  much  miflike  all  fcholaflicall  rhetoricks :  yet 
in  luch  a  cafe  as  it  maybe  (and  as  this  Parliament  was) 
if  the  Lord  Chancelour  of  England  or  Archbifhop  of 
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<  tterbury  hirafelfe  were  to  fpeake,  he  ought  to  doe  it 
cunningly  and  eloquently,  which  can  not  be  without 
the  vfe  of  figures :  and  neuertheleffe  none  impeach- 
ment or  blemifh  to  the  grauitie  of  their  perfons  or  o. 

the  caufe:  wherein  I  report  me  to  them  that  knew  Sir 
tolas  Bacon  Lord  keeper  of  the  great  Scale,  or  the 
now  Lord  Treaforer  ol  England,  and  haue  bene  con- 
uerfant  with  their  fpeaches  made  in  the  Parliament 
houfe  and  Starrechamber.  From  whofe  lippes  I  haue 
feene  to  proceede  more  graue  and  natural  I  eloquence, 
then  from  all  the  Oratours  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but 
all  is  as  it  is  handled,  and  maketh  no  matter  whether 
the  fame  eloquence  be  naturall  to  them  or  artificiall 
(though  I  thinke  rather  naturall)  yet  were  they  knowen 
to  be  learned  and  not  vnskilhill  of  trTarte,  when  they 
were  yonger  men  :  and  as  learning  and  arte  teacheth 
a  fchollar  to  fpeake,  io  doth  it  alfo  teach  a  counfellour, 
and  afwell  an  old  man  as  a  yong,  and  a  man  in 
authoritie,  afwell  as  a  priuate  perfon,  and  a  pleader  ai- 
well  as  a  preacher,  euery  man  after  his  fort  and  calling 
as  bed  becommeth  :  and  that  fpeach  which  becommeth 
one.  doth  not  become  another,  for  maners  of  fpeaches, 
fome  ferue  to  work  in  exceffe,  fome  in  mediocritie, 
fome  to  graue  purpofes,  fome  to  light,  fome  to  be  fhort 
and  brief,  fome  to  be  long,  mine  to  flirre  vp  affections, 
fome  to  pacifie  and  appeafe  them,  and  theie  common 
defpifers  of  good  vtterance,  which  refleth  altogether 
in  figuratiue  fpeaches,  being  well  vfed  whether  it  come 
by  nature  or  by  arte  or  by  exercife,  they  be  but  certaine 
groffe  ignorance  of  whom  it  is  truly  fpoken  fcientia  non 
habct  inimicum  nifi  igiiorantem.  I  haue  come  to  the 
Lord  Keeper  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  found  him  fitting 
in  his  gallery  alone  with  the  works  of  Quintilian  before 
him,  in  deede  he  was  a  moil  eloquent  man,  and  of  rare 
learning  and  wifedome,  as  euer  I  knew  England  to 
breed,  and  one  that  ioyed  as  much  in  learned  men  and 
men  of  good  witts.  A  Knight  of  the  Queenes  priuie 
chamber,  once  in  treated  a  noble  woman  of  the  Court, 
being  in  great  fauotir  about  her  Maieftie  (to  th'intent 
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to  remoue  her  from  a  certaine  diipleafure,  which  by 
finifler  opinion  fhe  had  conceiued  againft  a  gentleman 
his  friend)  that  it  would  pleafe  her  to  heare  him  fpeake 
in  his  own  caufe,  and  not  to  condemne  him  vpon 
his  aduerfaries  report :  God  forbid  faid  fhe,  he  is  to  wife 
lor  me  to  talke  with,  let  him  goe  and  fatisfie  fuch  a 
man  naming  him :  why  quoth  the  Knight  againe,  had 
your  Ladyihip  rather  heare  a  man  talke  like  a  foole  or 
like  a  wife  man?  This  was  becaufe  the  Lady  was  a  litle 
peruerfe,and  not  difpoied  to  reforme  her  felfe  by  hearing 
reafon,  which  none  other  can  fo  well  beate  into  the 
ignorant  head,  as  the  well  ipoken  and  eloquent  man. 
And  becaufe  I  am  fo  farre  waded  into  this  diicourfe 
of  eloquence  and  uguratiue  fpeaches,  I  will  tell  you 
what  hapned  on  a  time  my  felfe  being  prefent  when 
certaine  Doclours  of  the  ciuil  law  were  heard  in  a 
litigious  caufe  betwixt  a  man  and  his  wife :  before  a  great 
Magiftrat  who  (as  they  can  tell  that  knew  him)  was  a 
man  very  well  learned  and  graue,  but  fomewhat  fowre, 
and  of  no  plaufible  vtterance:  the  gentlemans  chaunce, 
was  to  fay  :  my  Lord  the  fimple  woman  is  not  fo  much 
to  blame  as  her  lewde  abbettours,  who  by  violent  per- 
fwafions  haue  lead  her  into  this  wilfulneffe.  Quoth 
the  iudge,  what  neede  fuch  eloquent  termes  in  this 
place,  the  gentleman  replied,  doth  your  Lordfhip 
millike  the  terme,  [violent]  and  me  thinkes  I  fpeake  it  to 
great  purpofe :  for  I  am  fure  fhe  would  neuer  haue 
done  it,  but  by  force  of  perfwahon  :  and  if  perfwafions 
were  not  very  violent,  to  the  minde  of  man  it  could  not 
haue  wrought  fo  ftrange  an  effect  as  we  read  that  it 
did  once  in  ^Egypt,  and  would  haue  told  the  whole 
tale  at  large,  if  the  Magiilrate  had  not  paffed  it  ouer 
very  pleafantly.  Now  to  tell  you  the  whole  matter  as 
the  gentleman  intended,  thus  it  was.  There  came 
into  ^Egypt  a  notable  Oratour,  whofe  name  was 
Hegefias  who  inueyed  fo  much  againfl  the  incommod- 
ities  of  this  tranlltory  life,  and  fo  highly  commended 
death  the  difpatcher  of  all  euils ;  as  a  great  number 
of  his  hearers  deftroyed  themfelues,  fome  with  weapon, 
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fome  with  poyfon,  others  by  drowning  and  hanging 
themfelues  to  be  rid  out  of  this  vale  of  mifery,  in  fo 
much  as  it  was  feared  lead  many  moe  of  the  people 
would  haue  mifcaried  by  occafion  of  his  perfwafions, 

if  king  Ptolonu  had  not  made  a  publicke  proclamation, 
that  the  Oratour  fhould  auoyde  the  countrey,  and  no 
more  be  allowed  to  fpeake  in  any  matter.  Whether 
now  perfwafions,  may  not  be  faid  violent  and  forcible 
to  Gmple  myndes  in  fpeciall,  I  referre  it  to  all  mens 
judgements  that  heare  the  flory.  At  lead  waies,  I 
finde  this  opinion,  confirmed  by  a  pretie  deuife  or  em- 
bleme  that  Lucianus  alleageth  he  faw  in  the  pourtrait 
of  Hercules  within  the  Citie  of  Marfeills  in  Prouence: 
where  they  had  figured  a  luflie  old  man  with  a  lon<r 
chayne  tyed  by  one  end  at  his  tong,  by  the  other  end 
at  the  peoples  eares,  who  flood  a  farre  of  and  feemed 
to  be  drawen  to  him  by  the  force  of  that  chayne 
faflned  to  his  tong.  as  who  would  fay.  by  force  of  his 
perfwafions.  And  to  (hew  more  plainly  that  eloquence 
»f  great  force  (and  not  as  many  men  thinke  amiffe) 
the  propertie  and  gift  of  yong  men  onely,  but  rather 
of  old  men,  and  a  thing  which  better  becommeth  hory 
haires  then  beardleffe  boyes,  they  feeme  to  ground  it 
\|ion  this  reafon:  age  (fay  they  and  mofl  truly)  brings 
experience,  experience  bringeth  wifedome,  long  life 
yeldes  long  vfe  and  much  exercife  of  fpeach,  exercife 
and  cuflome  with  wifedome,  make  an  affured  and  vol- 
luble  vtterance:  fo  is  it  that  old  men  more  then  any 
other  fort  fpeake  mofl  grauely,  wifely,  affuredly,  and 
plairfibly,  which  partes  are  all  that  can  be  required  in 
perfite  eloquence,  and  fo  in  all  deliberations  of  impor- 
tance where  counfellours  are  allowed  freely  to  opyne 
and  (hew  their  conceits,  good  perfwafion  is  no  leffe  re- 
quifite  then  fpeach  it  felfe:  for  in  great  purpofes  to 
fpeake  and  not  to  be  able  or  likely  to  perfwade,  is  a 
vayne  thing:  now  let  vs  returne  backe  to  fay  more  of 
this  Poeticall  ornament. 
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CHAP.  III. 

How  ornament  Poeiicall  is  of  two  fortes  according  to  the 

double  veriue  and  ejficacie  of  figures. 

[His  ornament  then  is  of  two  fortes,  one  to 
fatisfie  and  delight  th'eare  onely  by  a 
goodly  outward  fhew  fet  vpon  the  matter 
with  wordes,  and  fpeaches  fmothly  and 
tunably  running  :  another  by  certaine  in- 
tendments or  fence  of  fuch  wordes  and  fpeaches  in- 
wardly working  a  ftirre  to  the  mynde:  that  firft  qualitie 
the  Greeks  called  Enargia,  of  this  word  argos,  becaufe 
it  geueth  a  glorious  luftre  and  light.  This  latter  they 
called  Energia  of  ergon,  becaufe  it  wrought  with  a 
ftrong  and  vertuous  operation  ;  and  figure  breedcth 
them  both,  fome  feruing  to  giue  gloffe  onely  to  a  lan- 
guage, fome  to  geue  it  efficacie  by  fence,  and  fo  by 
that  meanes  fome  of  them  ferue  th'eare  onely,  fome 
feme  the  conceit  onely  and  not  th'eare :  there  be  of 
them  alfo  that  ferue  both  turnes  as  common  feruitours 
appointed  for  th'one  and  th'other  purpofe,  which  fhalbe 
hereafter  fpoken  of  in  place :  but  becaufe  we  haue 
alleaged  before  that  ornament  is  but  the  good  or  rather 
bewtifull  habite  of  language  or  ftile,  and  figuratiue 
fpeaches  the  inftrument  wherewith  we  burnifh  our 
language  fafhioning  it  to  this  or  that  meafure  and  pro- 
portion, whence  finally  refulteth  a  long  and  continual! 
phrafe  or  maner  of  writing  or  fpeach,  which  we  call 
by  the  name  of  filile:  we  wil  firft  fpeake  of  language, 
then  of  ftile,  laflly  of  figure,  and  declare  their  vertue 
and  differences,  and  alfo  their  vfe  and  befl  application, 
and  what  portion  in  exornation  euery  of  them  bringeth 
to  the  bewtifvinar  of  this  Arte. 
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CHAP.  HII. 

Oj  Langua 

[I  Vac  li  is  not  natural]  to  man  failing  for  his 
onely  habilitie  to  fpeake,  ami  that  lie  is 
by  kinde  apt  to  vtter  all  his  conceits  with 
found.-  and  voyces  diuerfified  many  maner 
of  wayes,  by  meanes  of  the  many  and  fit 
inflruments  he  hath  by  nature  to  that  purpofe,  as  a 
broad  and  voluble  tong,  thinne  and  mouable  lippes, 
teeth  euen  and  not  fhagged.  thick  ranged,  a  round 
vaulted  pallate,  and  a  long  throte,  befides  an  excellent 
capacitie  of  wit  that  maketh  him  more  difciplinable 
and  imitatiue  then  any  other  creature  :  then  as  to  the 
forme  and  action  of  his  fpeach,  it  commeth  to  him  by 
arte  and  teaching,  and  by  vfe  or  exercife.  but  after  a 
fpeach  is  fully  fafhioned  to  the  common vnderflanding, 
and  accepted  by  confent  of  a  whole  countrey  and 
nation,  it  is  called  a  language,  and  receaueth  none 
allowed  alteration,  but  by  extraordinary  occafions  by 
little  and  little,  as  it  were  infenfibly  bringing  in  of  many 
corruptions  that  creepe  along  with  the  time:  of  all 
which  matters,  we  haue  more  largely  fpoken  in  our 
bookes  of  the  originals  and  pedigree  of  the  Englifh 
tong.  Then  when  I  fay  language,  I  meane  the  fpeach 
wherein  the  Poet  or  maker"  writeth  be  it  Greek  or 
Latine,  or  as  our  cafe  is  the  vulgar  Englifh,  and  when 
it  is  peculiar  vnto  a  countrey  it  is  called  the  mother 
fpeach  of  that  people  :  the  Greekes  terme  it  Idioma  : 
fo  is  ours  at  this  day  the  Norman  Englifh.  before 
the  Conquefl  of  the  Normans  it  was  the  Anglefaxon, 
and  before  that  the  Britifh,  which  as  fome  will,  is  at 
this  day,  the  Walfh,  or  as  others  affirme  the  Cornifh  : 
I  for  my  part  thinke  neither  of  both,  as  they  be  now 
fpoken  and  p[r]onounced.  This  part  in  our  maker  or 
Poet  mu ft  be  heedyly  looked  vnto,  that  it  be  naturall, 
pure,  and  the  moll  vfuall  of  all  his  countrey  :  and  for 
the  fame  purpofe  rather  that  which  is  fpoken  in  the 
kings  Court,  or  in  the  good  townes  and  Cities  within 
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the  land,  then  in  the  marches  and  frontiers,  or  in  port 
townes,  where  flraungers  haunt  for  traffike  fake,  or  yet 
in  Vniuerfities  where  Schollers  vfe  much  peeuiih  af- 
fectation of  words  out  of  the  primatiue  languages,  or 
finally,  in  any  vplandifh  village  or  corner  of  a  Realme, 
where  is  no  refort  but  of  poore  ruflicall  or  vnciuill 
people  :  neither  fhall  he  follow  the  fpeach  of  a  craftes 
man  or  carter,  or  other  of  the  inferiour  fort,  though  he 
be  inhabitant  or  bred  in  the  befl  towne  and  Citie  in 
this  Realme,  for  fuch  perfons  doe  abufe  good  fpeaches 
by  flrange  accents  or  ill  fhapen  foundes,  and  falfe 
ortographie.  But  he  fhall  follow  generally  the  better 
brought  vp  fort,  fuch  as  the  Greekes  call  \charientes\ 
men  ciuill  and  gracioufly  behauoured  and  bred.  Our 
maker  therfore  at  thefe  dayes  fhall  not  follow  Piers 
plowman  nor  Gower  nor  Lydgate  nor  yet  Chaucer,  for 
their  language  is  now  out  of  vfe  with  vs  :  neither  fliall 
he  take  the  termes  of  Northern-men,  fuch  as  they  vfe 
in  dayly  talke,  whether  they  be  noble  men  or  gentle- 
men, or  of  their  befl  clarkes  all  is  a  matter  :  nor  in 
effect  any  fpeach  vfed  beyond  the  riuer  of  Trent, 
though  no  man  can  deny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer 
Englifh  Saxon  at  this  day,  yet  it  is  not  fo  Courtly  nor  fo 
currant  as  our  Southerne  Englifh  is,  no  more  is  the 
far  Wefterne  mans  fpeach  :  ye  fhall  therefore  take  the 
vfuall  fpeach  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London  and 
the  fhires  lying  about  London  within  lx.  myles.  and 
not  much  aboue.  I  fay  not  this  but  that  in  euery 
fhyre  of  England  there  be  gentlemen  and  others  that 
fpeake  but  fpecially  write  as  good  Southerne  as  we  of 
Middlefex  or  Surrey  do,  but  not  the  common  people  of 
euery  fhire,  to  whom  the  gentlemen,  and  alfo  their 
learned  clarkes  do  for  the  moll  part  condefcend,  but 
herein  we  are  already  ruled  by  th'Englifh  Dictionaries 
and  other  bookes  written  by  learned  men,  and  there- 
fore it  needeth  none  other  direction  in  that  behalfe. 
Albeit  peraduenture  fome  fmall  admonition  be  not 
impertinent,  for  we  finde  in  our  Englifh  writers  many 
wordes  and  fpeaches  amendable,  and  ye  fhall  fee  in 
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fome  many  inkhorne  termes  fo  ill  affected  brought  in 
by  men  of  learning  as  preachers  and  fchoolemafters : 
and  many  flraunge  termes  of  other  languages  by 
retaries  and  Man  haunts  and  trauailours, and  many 
duke  wordes  and  not  vfuall  nor  well  founding,  though 
they  be  dayly  fpoken  in  Court.  Wherefore  great  heed 
mull  l>e  taken  by  our  maker  in  this  point  that  his 
(hoik-  be  good.  And  peraduenture  the  writer  hereof 
be  in  that  behalfe  no  leffe  faultie  then  any  other,  vfing 
many  flraunge  and  vnaccuftomed  wordes  and  borrowed 
from  other  languages:  and.  in  that  refpect  him  felfe 
no  meete  M  igiftrate  to  reforme  the  fame  errours  in 
any  other  perfon,  but  fince  he  is  not  vnwilling  to 
acknowledge  his  owne  fault,  and  can  the  better  tell 
how  to  amend  it,  he  may  feem  a  more  excufable  cor- 
reclour  of  other  nuns  :  he  intendeth  therefore  for  an 
indifferent  way  and  vniuerfall  benefite  to  taxe  him 
felfe  lirfl  and  before  any  others. 

Thefe  be  words  vfed  by  th'author  in  this  prefent 
treatife,  fcientificke,  but  with  fome  reafon,  for  it  anfwer- 
eth  the  word  mechanically  which  no  other  word  could 
haue  done  fo  properly,  for  when  hee  fpake  of  all  artifi- 
cers which  reft  either  in  fcience  or  in  handy  craft,  it 
followed  oeceffarilie  that  fcientifique  fhould  be  coupled 
with  mechanicall:  or  els  neither  of  both  to  haue  bene 
allowed,  but  in  their  places:  a  man  of  fcience  liberall, 
and  a  handicrafts  man,  which  had  not  bene  fo  cleanly 
a  fpeech  as  the  other  Maior-domo\  in  truth  this  word 
is  borrowed  of  the  Spaniard and  Italian,  and  therefore 
new  and  not  vfuall,  but  to  them  that  are  acquainted  with 
the  affaires  of  Court:  and  fo  for  his  iolly  magnificence 
(as  this  cafe  is)  may  be  accepted  among  Courtiers,  for 
whom  this  is  fpecially  written.  A  man  might  hauefaid 
in  fteade  of  Maior-domo,  the  French  word  (maistre 
d%hq/lell)  but  ilfauouredly,  or  the  right  Engliih  word 
(Lord .Steward.}  But  me  thinks  for  my  owne  opinion 
this  word  Maior-domo  though  he  be  borrowed,  is  more 
acceptable  than  any  of  the  reft,  other  men  may  iudge 
otherw  ife.    Politien,  this  word  alfo  is  receiued  from  the 
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Frenchmen,  but  at  this  day  vfuall  in  Court  and  with  all 
good  Secretaries:  and  cannot  finde  an  Englifh  word  to 
match  him,  for  to  haue  faid  a  man  politique,  had  not 
bene  fo  wel:  bicaufe  in  trueth  that  had  bene  no  more 
than  to  haue  faid  a  ciuil  perfon.  Politien  is  rather  a 
furueyour  of  ciuilitie  than  ciuil,  and  a  publique  minifler 
or  Counfeller  in  the  ftate.  Ye  haue  alfo  this  worde 
Conditicl,  a  French  word,  but  well  allowed  of  vs,  and 
long  fince  vfuall,  it  foundes  fomewh'at  more  than  this 
word  (leading)  for  it  is  applied  onely  to  the  leading  of 
a  Captaine,  and  not  as  a  little  boy  fhould  leade  a  blinde 
man,  therefore  more  proper  to  the  cafe  when  he  faide, 
conduicl  of  whole  armies:  ye  finde  alfo  this  word 
Idiome,  taken  from  the  Greekes,  yet  feruing  aptly,  when 
a  man  wanteth  to  exprefle  fo  much  vnles  it  be  in  two 
words,  which  furpluffage  to  auoide,  we  are  allowed  to 
draw  in  other  words  fingle,  and  afmuch  fignificatiue: 
this  word  fignificatiue  is  borrowed  of  the  Latine  and 
French,  but  to  vs  brought  in  firll  by  fome  Noble-mans 
Secretarie,  as  I  thinke,  yet  doth  fo  well  ferue  the 
turne,  as  it  could  not  now  be  fpared:  and  many  more 
like  vfurped  Latine  and  French  words:  as,  Methode, 
methodically  placation,  function,  affubtiling,  refining  com- 
pendious, prolixe,  figuratiue,  inueigle.  A  terme  borrowed 
of  our  common  Lawyers,  impreffion,  alfo  a  new  terme, 
but  well  expreffing  the  matter,  and  more  than  our 
Englifh  word.  Thefe  words,  Numerous^  numerqfitee, 
metricall,  harmonically  but  they  cannot  be  refufed,  fpe- 
cially  in  this  place  for  defcription  of  the  arte.  Alfo  ye 
finde  thefe  words,  penetrate,  penetrable,  indignitie,  which 
I  cannot  fee  how  we  may  fpare  them,  whatfoeuer  fault 
wee  finde  with  Ink-horne  termes:  for  our  fpeach  want- 
eth wordes  to  fuch  fence  fo  well  to  be  vfed:  yet  in 
(leade  of  indignitie,  yee  haue  vnworthineffe :  and  for 
penetrate,  we  may  fay  peerce,  and  that  a  French  terme 
alfo,  or  broche,  or  enter  into  with  violence,  but  not  fo 
wrell  founding  as  penetrate.  Item,  fauage,  for  wilde: 
obfeure,  for  darke.  Item  thefe  words,  declination,  de- 
lineation, dimention,  are  fcholaflicall  termes  in  deede. 
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and  yet  \cry  proper,  lint  peraduenture  (and  I  could 
bring  a  reafon  for  it)  many  other  like  words  borrowed 
out  of  the  Latin  and  French,  were  not  fo  well  to  be 
allowed  by  vs.  as  thele  words,  audacious,  tor  bold: 
ruiitie,  f(  »r  eloi  [uence :  egregious,  f<  >r  great  or  notable : 
impleie,  for  replenifhed:  attemptat,  for  attempt:  compat- 
ible, for  able  in  nature,  and  many  more.  But 
herein  the  noble  Poet  Horace  hath  Laid  inough  to  fatis- 
fie  VS  all  in  thele  few  verfes. 

Multa  renafcentur  qua  iam  eecidere  cadent  <juc 
Qua  nunc  fuut  in  honore  vocabulafi  volet  -ejus 
Quempenes  arbitrium  eft  et  viset  norma  loquendi. 
Which  1  haue  thus  englifhed,  but  nothing  with  fo  good 
grace,  nor  fo  briefly  as  the  Poet  wrote. 

Many  a  word  yfalne  Jhall  eft  arift 
.  /  v  i  fuch  as  no7o  bene  held  in  hie/l prife 
Will  Jail  as  fall,  when  vfe  and  cuftome  will 
Oncly  vmpiers  of /peach,  for  force  ami  skill. 

CHAP.    V. 
Of  Stile. 

jTile  is  a  conflant  and  continual  phrafe  or 
tenour  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  extending 
to  the  whole  tale  or  proceffe  of  the  poeme 
or  hiflorie,  and  not  properly  to  any  peece 
or  member  ot  a  tale:  but  is  of  words 
fpeeches  and  fentences  together,  a  certaine  continued 
forme  and  qualitie,  many  times  naturall  to  the  writer, 
many  times  his  peculier  by  election  and  arte,  and  fuch 
as  either  he  keepeth  by  skill,  or  holdeth  on  by  ignor- 
ance, and  will  not  or  peraduenture  cannot  eafily  alter 
into  any  other.  So  we  fay  that  decrees  ftile,  and 
Sain /Is  were  not  one,  nor  Cefars  and  Liuies,  nor  Homers 
and  Hefiodus,  nor  Herodotus  and  Theucidides,  nor 
Euripides  and  Ariftophanes,  nor  Erafmus  and  Budeus 
Riles.  And  becaufe  this  continuall  courfe  and  manner 
of  writing  or  fpeech  fheweth  the  matter  and  difpofition 
of  the  writers  minde,  more  than  one  or  few  words  or 
fentences  can  fliew,  therefore  there  be  that  haue  called 
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flile,  the  image  of  man  \mentis  chara£ler\  for  man  is 
but  his  minde,  and  as  his  minde  is  tempered  and  quali- 
fied, fo  are  his  fpeeches  and  language  at  large,  and  his 
inward  conceits  be  the  mettall  of  his  minde,  and  his 
manner  of  vtterance  the  very  warp  and  woofe  of  his 
conceits,  more  plaine,  or  buiie  and  intricate,  or  other- 
wife  affected  after  the  rate.  Mod  men  fay  that  not  any 
one  point  in  all  Phifiognomy  is  fo  certaine,  as  to  in 
a  mans  manners  by  his  eye:  but  more  alTuredly  in  mine 
opinion,  by  his  dayly  maner  of  fpeech  and  ordinary 
writing.  For  if  the  man  be  graue,  his  fpeech  and  flile 
is  graue:  if  lightdieaded,  his  flile  and  language  alfo 
light:  if  the  minde  be  haughtie  and  hoate,  the  fpeech 
and  flile  is  alfo  vehement  and  {lining:  if  it  be  colde 
and  temperate,  the  flile  is  alfo  very  modeft:  if  it  be 
humble,  or  bafe  and  meeke,  fo  is  alfo  the  language  and 
flile.  And  yet  peraduenture  not  altogether  fo,  but  that 
euery  mans  flile  is  for  the  moft  part  according  to 
the  matter  and  fubiecl  of  the  writer,  or  fo  ought 
to  be,  and  conformable  thereunto.  Then  againe 
may  it  be  faid  as  wel,  that '  men  doo  chufe  their 
fubiects  according  to  the  mettal  of  their  minds, 
and  therfore  a  high  minded  man  chufeth  him  high,  and 
lofty  matter  to  write  of.  The  bafe  courage,  matter 
bafe  and  lowe,  the  meane  and  modeft  mind,  meane 
and  moderate  matters  after  the  rate.  Howfbeuer  it  be. 
we  finde  that  vnder  thefe  three  principall  complexions 
(if  I  may.  with  leaue  fo  terme  them)  high,  meane  and 
bafe  flile,  there  be  contained  many  other  humors 
qualities  of  flile,  as  the  plaine  and  obfeure,  the  rough 
and  fmoth,  the  facill  and  hard,  the  plentifull  and 
barraine,  the  rude  and  eloquent,  the  flrong  and  feeble, 
the  vehement  and  cold  ftiles,  all  which  in  their  euill 
are  to  be  reformed,  and  the  good  to  be  kept  and  vied. 
But  generally  to  haue  the  flile  decent  and  comely 
it  behooueth  the  maker  or  Poet  to  follow  the  nature  of 
his  fubiecl,  that  is  if  his  matter  be  high  and  loftie  that 
the  flile  be  fo  to,  if  meane,  the  flile  alfo  to  be  meane, 
if  bafe,  the  flile  humble  and  bafe  accordingly  :  and 
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they  that  do  otherwife  vfe  it,  applying  to  mcanc 
matter,  hie  and  loftie  flile,  and  to  hie  nutters,  flile 
eyther  mcanc  or  bafe,  and  t<>  the  bafe  matters,  the 
meane  or  hie  Rile,  do  vtterly  difgrace  their  poefie  and 
(hew  themfelues  nothing  skilfull  in  their  arte,  iv>r 
hauing  regard  to  the  decencie,  which  is  the  chiefe 
of  any  writer.  Therefore  to  ridde  all  louers  o 
learning  from  that  erronr.  1  will  as  neere  as  I  can  let 
downe,  which  matters  lie  hie  and  loftie.  which  be  but 
meane,  and  which  be  low  and  bafe,  to  the  intent  the 
fliles  may  be  fafhioned  to  the  matters,  and  keepe  their 
rum  and  good  proportion  in  euery  refpect :  lam 
not  ignorant  that  many  good  clerkes  be  contrary  to 
mine  opinion,  and  fay  that  the  loftie  flyle  may  be 
decently  vfed  in  a  meane  and  bafe  fubiect  and  con- 
trariwife,  which  I  do  in  parte  acknowledge,  but  with  a 
reafonable  qualification.  For  //cwcHiath  fo  vfed  it  in 
his  trifling  worke  of  Batrachomyomachia :  that  is  in  his 
treatife  of  the  warre  betwixt  the  frogs  and  the  mice. 
Virgill  alfo  in  his  bucolickes^  and  in  bSsgeorgicks,  whereof 
the  one  is  counted  meane,  the  other  bafe,  that  is  the 
hufbandmans  difcourfes  and  the  fhepheards,  but  here- 
unto ferueth  a  reafon  in  my  fimple  conceite  :  for  firfl 
to  that  trifling  poeme  of  Homer,  though  the  frog  and 
the  moufe  be  but  litle  and  ridiculous  beads,  yet  to  treat 
of  warre  is  an  high  fubiect,  and  a  thing  in  euery  re- 
pect  terrible  and  daungerous  to  them  that  it  alights 
on:  ami  therefore  of  learned  dutie  asketh  martiall 
grandiloquence,  if  it  be  fet  foorth  in  his  kind  and 
nature  of  warre,  euen  betwixt  the  bafeft  creatures  that 
can  be  imagined  :  fo  alfo  is  the  Ante  or  pifmire,  and 
they  be  but  little  creeping  things,  not  perfect  beads, 
but  infeel,  or  wormes  :  yet  in  defcribing  their  nature 
and  inflinct,  ami  their  manner  of  life  approching  to 
the  forme  of  a  common-welth,  and  their  properties 
not  vnlike  to  the  vertues  of  mod  excellent  gouernors 
and  captaines,  it  asketh  a  more  maiedie  of  fpeach  then 
would  the  defcription  of  an  other  beades  life  or  nature, 
and  perchance  of  many  matters  perteyning  vnto  the 
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bafer  fort  of  men,  becaufe  it  refembleth  the  hidorie  oi 
a  ciuill  regiment,  and  of  them  all  the  chiefe  and  moft 
principall  which  is  Monarchic:  fo  alfo  in  his  bucoli 
which  are  but  paftorall  fpeaches  and  the  bafefl  of  any 
other  poeme  in  their  owne  proper  nature  :  Virgill  vfed 
a  fomewhat  fwelling  ftile  when  he  came  to  infinuate 
the  birth  of  Marcellus  heire  apparant  to  the  Emperour 
Augujhis,  as  child  to  his  fifter,  afpiring  by  hope  and 
greatnes  of  the  houfe,  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  Empire, 
and  eftablifhment  thereof  in  that  familie :  whereupon 
Virgill  could  no  lefle  then  to  vfe  fuch  manner  of 
ftile,  whatfoeuer  condition  the  poeme  were  of  and  this 
was  decent,  and  no  fault  or  blemiih,  to  confound  the 
tennors  of  the  ftiles  for  that  caufe.  But  now  when  I 
remember  me  againe  that  this  Eglogue,  (for  I  haue  read 
it  fomewhere)  was  concerned  by  Oclauian  th'Emperour 
to  be  written  to  the  honour  oiPollio  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
and  of  no  great  nobilitie,  the  fame  was  mifliked  againe 
as  an  implicatiue,  nothing  decent  nor  proportionable 
to  Pollio  his  fortunes  and  calling,  in  which  refpecl  I 
might  fay  likewife  the  ftile  was  not  to  be  fuch  as  if  it 
had  bene  for  the  Emperours  owne  honour,  and  thofe 
of  the  bloud  imperial!,  then  which  fubiecl  there  could 
not  be  among  the  Romane  writers  an  higher  nor  grauer 
to  treat  vpon  :  fo  can  I  not  be  remoued  from  mine 
opinion,  but  ftill  me  thinks  that  in  all  decencie  the  ftile 
ought  to  conforme  with  the  nature  of  the  fubiecl,  othenvife 
if  a  writer  will  feeme  toobferue  nodecorum  atall,nor.paffe 
how  he  fafhion  his  tale  to  his  matter,  who  doubteth  but 
he  may  in  the  lighted  caufe  fpeake  like  a  Pope,  and  in 
the  graueft  matters  prate  like  a  parrat,  and  fmde  wordes 
and  phrafes  ynough  to  feme  both  turnes,  and  neither  of 
them  commendably,  for  neither  is  all  that  may  be  written 
of  Kings  and  Princes  fuch  as  ought  to  keepe  a  high 
dile,  nor  all  that  may  be  written  vpon  a  fhepheard  to 
keepe  the  low,  but  according  to  the  matter  reported, 
if  that  be  of  high  or  bafe  nature  :  for  euery  pety  plea- 
fure,  and  vayne  delight  of  a  king  are  not  to  [be]  ac- 
compted  high  matter  for  the  height  of  his  edate,  but 
meane  and  perchaunce  very  bafe  and  vile  :  nor  fo  a 
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I  or  hiftoriographer,  could  decently  with  a  high 
ftile  reporte  the  vanities  oiNiero,  the  ribaudrieS'of  Cali- 
gula, the  idlenes  of  JDomitian,  and  the  riots  of  Jft-lio- 
gabalus.  But  well  the  magnanimitie  and  honorable 
ambition  of  Cavfar,  the  profperities  of  Auguflus,  the 
grauitie  of  Tiberius,  the  bountie  of  Traiane,  the  wife- 
dome  of  Aurelius,  and  generally  all  that  which  con- 
cerned the  higheft  honours  of  Emperours,  their  birth. 
alliaunces,  gouemement,  exploits  in  wane  and  peace, 
and  other  publike  affaires :  for  they  be  matter  (lately 
and  high,  and  require  a  ftile  to  be  lift  vp  and  aduaum  ed 
by  choyfe  of  wordes.  phrafes,  fentences,  and  figures, 
high,  loftie,  eloquent,  and  magnifik  in  proportion :  fo 
be  the  meane  matters,  to  be  caried  with  all  wordes  and 
fpeaches  of  fmothneffe  and  pleafant  moderation,  and 
finally  the  bafe  things  to  be  holden  within  their  teder, 
by  a  low.  mvld,  and  fimple  maner  of  vtterance,  creep- 
ing rather  than  clyming,  and  marching  rather  then 
mounting  vpwardes,  with  the  wings  of  the  ftately  fub- 
ie<  ts  and  flile. 

CHAP.    VL 
Of  the  high,  low,  and  meane  fubiecl. 

He  matters  therefore  that  concerne  the  Gods 
and  diuine  things  are  higheft  of  all  other 
to  be  couched  in  writing,  next  to  them 
the  noble  gefls  and  great  fortunes  of  Prin- 
ces, and  the  notable  accidents  of  time,  as 
the  greatefl  affaires  of  war  and  peace,  thefe  be  all  high 
fubiectes,  and  therefore  are  dehuered  ouer  to  the  Poets 
Hymnickznd  hifloricall  who  be  occupied  either  in  diuine 
laudes,  or  in  heroicall  reports  :  the  meane  matters  be 
thofe  that  concerne  meane  men,  their  life  and  bufines, 
as  lawyers,  gentlemen,  and  marchants,  good  houfhold- 
ers  and  honeft  Citizens,  and  which  found  neither  to 
matters  of  flate  nor  of  warre,  nor  leagues,  nor  great 
alliances,  but  fmatch  all  the  common  conuerfation,  as 
of  the  ciuiller  and  better  fort  of  men  :  the  bafe  and 
low  matters  be  the  doings  of  the  common  artificer,  fer- 
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uingman,  yeoman,  groome,  husbandman,  day-labourer, 
failer,  fhepheard,  fwynard,  ami  fuch  like  of  homely  cal- 
ling, degree  and  bringing  vp:  fo  that  in  euery  of  the 
fayd  three  degrees,  not  the  felfe  fame  vermes  be  egally 
to  be  prayfed  nor  the  fame  vices,  egally  to  be  difpraifed, 
nor  their  loues,  mariages,  quarels,  contracts  and  other 
behauiours,  be  like  high  nor  do  require  to  be  fet  fourth 
with  the  like  ftile :  but  euery  one  in  his  degree  and  de- 
cencie,  which  made  that  all  hy  nines  and  hiftories,  and 
Tragedies,  were  written  in  the  high  ftile  :  all  Comedies 
and  Enterludes  and  other  common  Poefies  of  loues, 
and  fuch  like  in  the  meane  ftile,  all  Eglogncs  and  pafto- 
rall  poemes  in  the  low  and  bafe  ftile,  otherwife  they 
had  bene  vtterly  difproporcioned  :  likewife  for  the  fame 
caufe  fome  phrafes  and  figures  be  onely  peculiar  to  the 
high  ftile,  fome  to  the  bafe  or  meane,  fome  common  to 
all  three,  as  fhalbe  declared  more  at  large  hereafter 
when  we  come  to  fpeake  of  figure  and  phrafe  :  alfo  fome 
wordes  and  fpeaches  and  fentences  doe  become  the 
high  ftile,  that  do  not  become- th'other  two.  And  con- 
trariwife,  as  fhalbe  faid  when  we  talke  of  words  and 
fentences  :  finally  fome  kinde  of  meafure  and  concord, 
doe  not  befeeme  the  high  ftile,  that  well  become  the 
meane  and  low,  as  Ave  haue  faid  fpeaking  of  concord 
and  meafure.  But  generally  the  high  ftile  is  difgraced 
and  made  foolifh  and  ridiculous  by  all  wordes  affected, 
counterfait,  and  puffed  vp,  as  it  were  a  windball  earn- 
ing more  countenance  then  matter,  and  can  not  be 
better  refembled  then  to  thefe  midfommer  pageants  in 
London,  where  to  make  the  people  wonder  are  fet  forth 
great  and  vglie  Gyants  marching  as  if  they  were  aliue. 
and  armed  at  all  points,  but  within  they  are  Huffed  full 
of  browne  paper  and  tow,  which  the  fhrewd  boyes  vnder- 
peering,  do  guilefully  difcouer  and  turne  to  a  great  de- 
rifion  :  alfo  all  darke  and  vnaccuftomed  wordes,  or 
rufticall  and  homely,  and  fentences  that  hold  too  much 
of  the  mery  and  light,  or  infamous  and  vnfhamefaft  are 
to  be  accounted  of  the  fame  fort,  for  fuch  fpeaches  be- 
come not  Princes,  nor  great  eflates.  northern  that  write 
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of  their  doings  to  vtter  or  report  and  intermingle  with 
the  graue  ami  weightie  matters. 

CHAP.    }'IL 
Of  Figures  and figuratiue  speaches. 

5  figures  he  the  inftruments  of  ornament  in 
euery  language,  fo  he  they  alfo  in  a  forte 
ahufes  or  rather  trefpaffes  in  fpeach,  be- 

caufe  they  paffe  the  ordinary  limits  of 
common  vtterance,  and  be  occupied  of 
purpofe  to  deceiue  the  eare  and  alfo  the  minde,  draw- 
ing it  from  plainneffe  and  fimplicitie  to  a  certaine 
doubleneffe,  whereby  our  talke  is  the  more  guilefull 
and  abufing,  for  what  els  is  your  Metaphor  but  an  inuer- 
fion  of  fence  by  tranfport ;  your  allegoric  by  a  duplici- 
tie  of  meaning  or  diffimulation  vnder  couert  and  darke 
intendments  :  one  while  fpeaking  obfeurely  and  in 
riddle  called  /Enigma  :  another  while  by  common  pro- 
uerbe  or  Adage  called  Paremia :  then  by  merry  skoffe 
called  Ironia:  then  by  bitter  tawnt  called  Sarcafmus : 
then  by  periphrafe  or  circumlocution  when  all  might 
he  fa  id  in  a  word  or  two  :  then  by  incredible  compari- 
fon  giuing  credit,  as  by  your  Hyperbole,  and  many  other 
waies  feeking  to  inueigle  and  appaffionate  the  mind  : 
which  thing  made  the  graue  iudges  Areopagites  (as  1 
find  written)  to  forbid  all  manner  of  figuratiue  fpeaches 
to  be  vfed  before  them  in  their  confiflorie  of  Iullice,  as 
meere  illufions  to  the  minde.  and  wreilers  of  vpright 
iudgement,  faying  that  to  allow  fuch  manner  of  forraine 
and  coulored  talke  to  make  the  iudges  affeclioned. 
were  all  one  as  if  the  carpenter  before  he  began  to  fquare 
his  timber  would  make  his  fquire  [fquare?]  crooked:  in 
fo  much  as  the  flraite  and  vpright  mind  of  a  Iudge  is 
the  very  rule  of  iullice  till  it  be  peruerted  by  affection, 
This  no  doubt  is  true  and  was  by  them  grauely  con- 
fidered  :  but  in  this  cafe  becaufe  our  maker  or  Poet  is 
appointed  not  for  a  iudge,  but  rather  for  a  pleader,  and 
that  of  pleafant  and  lonely  caufes  and  nothing  perillous, 
fuch  as  be  thofe  for  the  trial!  of  life,  limine,  or  liuely- 
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hood  ;  and  before  iudges  neither  fower  nor  feuere,  but 
in  the  eare  of  princely  dames.  \\  mg  ladies,  gentlewomen 
and  courtiers,  beyng  all  for  the  moft  part  either  meeke 
of  nature,  or  of  pleafant  humour,  and  that  all  his  abufes 
tende  but  to  difpofe  the  hearers  to  mirth  and  follace  by 
pleafant  conucyance  and  efficacy  of  fpeach,  they  are 
not  in  truth  to  be  accompted  vices  but  for  vertues  in 
the  poetical  fcience  very  commendable.  On  the  other 
tide,  fuch  trefpaffes  in  fpeach  (whereof  there  be  many) 
as  geue  dolour  and  difliking  to  the  eare  and  minde,  by 
any  foule  indecencie  or  difproportion  of  founde,  fitua- 
tion,  or  fence,  they  be  called  and  not  without  caufe  the 
vicio.us  parts  or  rather  herefies  of  language  :  wherefore 
the  matter  refteth  much  in  the  definition  and  accept- 
ance of  this  word  \decoru?n\  for  whatfoeuer  is  fo,  cannot 
iuftly  be  mifiiked.  In  which  refpedt  it  may  come  to 
paffe  that  what  the  Grammarian  fetteth  downe  for  a 
viciofitee  in  fpeach  may  become  a  vertue  and  no  vice, 
contrariwife  his  commended  figure  may  fall  into  a  re- 
prochfull  fault  :  the  beft  and  moll  affured  remedy 
whereof  is,  generally  to  follow  the  faying  of  Bias :  tie 
quid  nimis.  So  as  in  keeping  meafure,  and  not  exceed- 
ing nor  fhewing  any  defect  in  the  vfe  of  his  figures,  he 
cannot  lightly  do  amiffe,  if  he  haue  betides  (as  that  muft 
needes  be)  afpeciall  regard  to  all  circumftances  of  the 
perfon,  place,  time,  caufe  and  purpofe  he  hath  in  hand, 
which  being  well  obferued  it  eafily  auoideth  all  the  re- 
cited inconueniences,  and  maketh  now  and  then  very 
vice  goe  for  a  formall  vertue  in  the  exercife  of  this  Arte. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

Sixe  points  fct  downe  by  our  learned  forefathers  for  a 

genera II  regiment  of  all  good  vtteranee  be  it  by 

mouth  or  by  writing. 

Yt  before  there  had  bene  yet  any  precife 
obferuation  made  of  figuratiue  fpeeches, 
the  firft  learned  artificers  of  language  con- 
fidered  that  the  bewtie  and  good  grace  of 
vtteranee  refted  in  no  [fo]  many  pointes  : 
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and  whatfoeuer  tranfgreffed  thofe  lymits,  they  counted  it 
for  vitious ;  and  thereupon  did  fet  downe  a  manner  of 
ment  in  all  fp<  nerally  to  be  obferued,  con- 

fiding in  fixe  pointes.  Firfl  they  laid  that  there  ought 
to  be  kept  a  decent  proportion  in  our  writings  and 
fpeach,  which  they  termed  Analogia.  Secondly,  that 
it  might  to  be  voluble  vpon  the  tongue,  and  tunable 
to  the  eaie.  v, hich  they  called  Tafis.  Thirdly,  that  it 
were  nut  tedioufly  long,  but  briefe  and  compendious, 
as  the  matter  might  beare,  which  they  called  Syntomia. 
Fourthly,  that  it  fhould  cary  an  orderly  and  good  con- 
ftruction,  which  they  (ailed  Synthefis.  Fiftly,  that  it 
fhould  be  a  found,  proper  and  naturall  (peach,  which 
they  called  Ciriologia.  Sixtly,  that  it  fhould  be  liuely 
and  ftirring.  which  they  called  Troptis.  So  as  it  ap- 
peared! by  this  order  of  theirs,  that  no  vice  could  be 
committed  in  fpeech,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
that  reflraint.  but  fir,  all  this  being  by  them  very 
well  conceiued,  there  remayned  a  greater  difficultie  to 
know  what  this  proportion,  volubilitie.  good  conftrucl- 
ion,  and  the  reft  were,  otherwife  we  could  not  be  euer 
the  more  relieued.  It  was  therefore  of  neceffitie  that 
a  more  curious  and  particular  defcription  fhould  bee 
made  of  euery  manner  of  fpeech,  either  tranfgreffing 
or  agreeing  with  their  laid  generall  prefcript.  Where- 
upon it  came  to  paffe,  that  all  the  commendable  parts  of 
fpeech  were  fet  foorth  by  the  name  of  figures,  and  all  the 
illaudable  partes  vnder  the  name  of  vices,  or  viciofities, 
of  both  which  it  fhall  bee  fpoken  in  their  places. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  the  Greeks  first,  and  afterward  the  I.atines.  /'//- 

nented  new  names  for  euery  J  'hich  this  Author 

is  alfo  enforced  to  doo  in  his  vulgar. 

J  He  Greekes  were  a  happy  people  for  the 
freedome  and  liberty  of  their  language, 
becaufe  it  was  allowed  them  to  inuent 
any  new  name  that  they  lifted,  and  to 
peece  many  words  together  to  make  of 
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them  one  entire,  much  more  fignificatiue  than  the 
tingle  word.  So  among  other  things  did  they  to  their 
figuratiue  fpeeches  deuife  certaine  names.  The  Latines 
came  fomewhat  behind  them  in  that  point,  and  for 
want  of  conuenient  fingle  wordes  to  expreffe  that  which 
the  Greeks  could  do  by  cobling  many  words  together, 
they  were  faine  to  vfe  the  Greekes  ftill,  till  after  many 
yeares  that  the  learned  Oratours  and  good  Grammarian.-, 
among  the  Romaines,  as  Ciaro,  Varro,  Quintilian,  and 
others  ftrained  themfelues  to  giue  the  Greeke  wordes 
Latin  names,  and  yet  nothing  fo  apt  and  fitty.  The  fame 
courfe  are  we  driueri  to  follow  in  this  defcription,  fmce 
we  are  enforced  to  cull  out  for  the  vfe  of  our  Poet  or 
maker  all  the  moil  commendable  figures.  Now  to 
make  them  knowen  (as  behoueth)  either  we  muft  do 
it  by  th'original  Greeke  name  or  by  the  Latine,  or  by 
our  owne.  But  when  I  confider  to  what  fort  of  Read- 
ers I  write,  and  how  ill  faring  the  Greeke  terme  would 
found  in  the  Englilh  eare,  then  alfo  how  fhort  the 
Latines  come  to  expreffe  manie  of  the  Greeke  originals. 
Finally,  how  well  our  language  ferueth  to  fupplie  the 
full  fignification  of  them  both,  I  haue  thought  it  no 
lefle  lawfull,  yea  peraduenture  vnder  licence  of  the 
learned,  more  laudable  to  vfe  our  owne  naturall,  if 
they  be  well  chofen,  and  of  proper  fignification,  than 
to  borrow  theirs.  So  fhall  not  our  Englifh  Poets, 
though  they  be  to  feeke  of  the  Greeke  and  Latin 
languages,  lament  for  lack  of  knowledge  fufficient  to 
the  purpofe  of  this  arte.  And  in  cafe  any  of  thefe 
new  Englifh  names  giuen  by  me  to  any  figure,  fhall 
happen  to  offend.  I  pray  that  the  learned  will  beare 
with  me  and  to  thinke  the  ftraungeneffe  thereof  pro- 
ceedes  but  of  noueltie  and  difaquaintance  with  our 
eares,  which  in  proceffe  of  tyme,  and  by  cuftome  will 
frame  very  well  :  and  fuch  others  as  are  not  learned 
in  the  primitiue  languages,  if  they  happen  to  hit  vpon 
any  new  name  of  myne  (fo  ridiculous  in  their  opinion) 
as  may  nioue  them  to  laughter,  let  fuch  perfons,  yet 
affure  themfelues  that  fuch  names  go  as  neare  as  may 
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be  to  their  originals,  <>r  els  feme  better  to  the  purpofe 
of  the  figure  then  the  very  originall,  referuing  alwayes, 
that  fuch  new  name  fhould  not  be  vnpleafant  in  our 
vulgar  nor  harfll  vpon  the  tong :  and  where  it  fhall 
happen  otherwife,  that  it  may  pleafe  the  reader  to 
thinke  that  hardly  any  other  name  in  our  Engliih 
could  Ik-  found  to  feme  the  turne  better.  Againe  if 
to  auoid  the  hazard  of  this  blame  I  fhould  haue  kept 
the  (.nek  or  Latin  flill  it  would  haue  appeared  a 
little  too  fcholaflicall  for  our  makers,  and  a  peece  of 
\\ i like  more  fit  for  clerkes  then  for  Courtiers  for  whofe 
inllruction  this  trauaile  is  taken  :  and  if  I  fhould  haue 
left  out  both  the  Greeke  and  Latine  name,  and  put  in 
none  of  our  owne  neither  :  well  perchance  might  the 
rule  of  the  figure  haue  bene  fet  downe,  but  no  con- 
uenient  name  to  hold  him  in  memory.  It  was  ther- 
fore  expedient  we  deuifed  for  euery  figure  of  import- 
ance his  vulgar  name,  and  to  ioyne  the  Greeke  or 
Latine  originall  with  them;  after  that  fort  much  better 
fatisfying  afwel  the  vulgar  as  the  learned  learner,  and 
alfo  the  authors  owne  purpofe,  which  is  to  make  of  a 
rude  rimer,  a  learned  and  a  Courtly  Poet. 

CHAP.  X. 
A  diuifion  of  figures,  and  how  they  fcruc  in  exor  nation 

of languor 

Xd  becaufe  our  chiefe  purpofe  herein  is  for 
the  learning  of  Ladies  and  young  Gentle- 
women, or  idle  Courtiers,  delirous  to  be- 
come skilful  in  their  owne  mother  tongue, 
and  for  their  priuate  recreation  to  make 
now  and  then  ditties  of  pleafure,  thinking  for  our  parte 
none  other  fcience  fo  fit  for  them  and  the  pla<  e  as  that 
which  teacheth  beau  femblant,  the  chiefe  profeffion  af- 
well  of  Courting  as  of  poefie:  fince  to  fuch  manner  of 
mindes  nothing  is  more  comberfome  then  tedious  doc- 
trines and  fchollarly  methodes  of  difcipline,  we  haue  in 
our  owne  conceit  deuifed  a  new  and  ftrange  modell  of 
this  arte,  fitter  to  pleafe  the  Court  then  the  fchoole, 
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and  yet  not  vnneceffarie  for  all  fuch  as  be  willing  them- 
felues  to  become  good  makers  in  the  vulgar,  or  to  be 
able  to  iudge  of  other  mens  makings:  wherefore,  in- 
tending to  follow  the  courfe  which  we  haue  begun,  thus 
we  fay:  that  though  the  language  of  our  Poet  or  maker 
be  pure  and  clenly,  and  not  difgraced  by  fuch  vici- 
ous parts  as  haue  bene  before  remembred  in  the  Chap- 
ter of  language,  be  fufhciently  pleafmg  and  commend- 
able for  the  ordinarie  vfe  of  fpeech ;  yet  is  not  the  fame 
fo  well  appointed  for  all  purpofes  of  the  excellent  Poet, 
as  when  it  is  gallantly  arrayed  in  all  his  colours  which 
figure  can  fet  vpon  it,  therefore  we  are  now  further  to 
determine  of  figures  and  figuratiue  fpeeches.  Figura- 
tiue  fpeech  is  a  noueltie  of  language  euidently  (and  yet 
not  abfurdly)  eftranged  from  the  ordinarie  habite  and 
manner  of  our  dayly  talke  and  writing  and  figure  it 
felfe  is  a  certaine  huely  or  good  grace  fet  vpon  wordes, 
fpeaches  and  fentences  to  fome  purpofe  and  not  in 
vaine,  giuing  them  ornament  or  efficacie  by  many  mail- 
er of  alterations  in  fhape,  in  founde,  and  alfo  in  fence, 
fometime  by  way  of  furplufage,  fometime  by  defeat, 
fometime  by  diforder,  or  mutation,  and  alfo  by  putting 
into  our  fpeaches  more  pithe  and  fubftance,  fubtilitie, 
quickneffe,  efficacie  or  moderation,  in  this  or  that  fort 
tuning  and  tempring  them,  by  amplification,  abridge- 
ment, opening,  clofing,  enforcing,  meekening  or  other- 
wife  difpofing  them  to  the  bed  purpofe:  whereupon  the 
learned  clerks  who  haue  written  methodically  of  this 
Arte  in  the  two  mailer  languages,  Greeke  and  Latine. 
haue  forted  all  their  figures  into  three  rankes,  and  the 
firft  they  beftowed  vpon  the  Poet  onely:  the  fecond 
vpon  the  Poet  and  Oratour  indifferently:  the  third  vp- 
on the  Oratour  alone.  And  that  firft  fort  of  figures 
doth  feme  th'eare  onely  and  may  be  therefore  called 
Auricular:  your  fecond  femes  the  conceit  onely  ami 
not  th'eare,  and  may  be  called  faifable,  not  fenfible  nor 
yet  fententious:  your  third  fort  femes  as  well  th'eare  as 
the  conceit  and  may  be  called  fententious  figures,  be- 
caufe  not  only  they  properly  apperteine  to  full  fentences. 
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for  bewtifying  them  with  a  currant  and  pleafant  numer- 
ofitie,  but  alfo  giuing  them  efficacie,  and  enlarging  the 
whole  matter  befides  with  copious  amplifications.  I 
doubt  nut  but  fume  bufie  carpers  will  fcorne  at  my  new 
deuifed  tonnes:  auricular  and  fenfablet  faying  that  I 
might  with  better  warrant  haue  vied  in  their  fleads 
thefe  wurds,  orthographicall  or  fyutaclicall,  which  the 
learned  Grammarians  left  ready  made  to  our  hands, 
and  do  importe  as  much  as  th'other  that  I  haue  brought, 
which  thing  peraduenture  I  deny  not  in  part,  and 
neuertheleffe  for  fome  caufes  thought  them  not  fo 
neceffarie:  but  with  thefe  maner  of  men  I  do  willingly 
beare,  in  refpect  of  their  laudable  endeuour  to  allow 
antiquitie  and  flie  innouation:  with  like  beneuolence 
I  trull  they  will  beare  with  me  writing  in  the  vulgar 
fpeach  and  feeking  by  my  nouelties  to  fatisfie  not  the 
fchoole  but  the  Court:  whereas  they  know  very  well  all 
old  things  foone  waxe  flale  and  lothfome,  and  the  new 
deuifes  are  euer  dainty  and  delicate,  the  vulgar  inflruc- 
tion  requiring  alfo  vulgar  and  communicable  termes, 
not  clerkly  or  vncouthe  as  are  all  thefe  of  the  Greeke 
and  Latine  languages  primitiuely  receiued,  vnleffe  they 
be  qualified  or  by  much  vfe  and  cuflome  allowed  and 
our  eares  made  acquainted  with  them.  Thus  then  I 
lay  that  auricular  figures  be  thofe  which  worke  altera- 
tion in  th'eare  by  found,  accent,  time,  and  flipper  volu- 
bilitie  in  vtterance,  fuch  as  for  that  refpect  was  called 
by  the  auncients  numerofitie  of  fpeach.  And  not  onely 
the  whule  body  of  a  tale  in  a  poeme  or  hiflorie  may  be 
made  in  fuch  fort  pleafant  and  agreable  to  the  e 
but  alfo  euery  claufe  by  it  felfe,  and  euery  fingle  word 
carried  in  a  claufe,  may  haue  their  pleafant  Iweeteneffe 
apart.  And  fo  long  as  this  qualitie  extendeth  but  to 
the  outward  tuning  of  the  fpeach  reaching  no  higher 
then  th'eare  and  forcing  the  mynde  little  or  nothing,  it 
is  that  vertue  which  the  Greeks  call  JEnargia  and  is  the 
office  of  the  auricular  figures  to  performe.  Therefore 
as  the  members  of  language  at  large  are  whole  fentences, 
and  fentences  are  compact  of  claufes,  and  claufes  of 
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words,  and  euery  word  of  letters  and  fillables,  fo  is  die 
alteration  (be  it  but  of  a  tillable  or  letter)  much  mate- 
riall  to  the  found  and  fvveeteneffe  of  vtterance.  Where- 
fore beginning  firft  at  the  fmalleft  alterations  which  reft 
in  letters  and  fillables,  the  firft  fort  of  our  figures  auri- 
cular we  do  appoint  to  fingle  words  as  they  lye  in  lan- 
guage \  the  fecond  to  claufes  of  {peach;  the  third  to 
perfit  fentences  and  to  the  whole  maffe  or  body  of  the 
tale  be  it  poeme  or  hiftorie  written  or  reported. 

CHAP.  XL 

Of  auricular  figures  apperteining  to  fingle  monies  and 

working  by  their  diners  foundes  and  audible  times 

alteration  to  the  eare  onely  and  not  the  mynde. 

Word  as  he  lieth  in  courfe  of  language  is 
many  waves  figured  and  thereby  not  a 
little  altered  in  found,  which  confequently 
alters  the  tune  and  harmonic  of  a  meeter 
as  to  the  eare.  And  this  alteration  is 
fometimes  by  adding  fometimes.  by  rabbating  of  a  til- 
lable or  letter  to  or  from  a  word  either  in  the  beginning, 
middle  or  ending  ioyning  or  vnioyning  of  fillables  and 
letters  fuppreffing  or  confounding  their  feuerall  foundes. 
or  by  mifplacing  of  a  letter,  or  by  cleare  exchaunge  of 
one  letter  for  another,  or  by  wrong  ranging  of  the  ac- 
cent. And  your  figures  01  addition  or  furplufe  be 
three,  videl.  In  the  beginning,  as  to  fay :  I-doen,  for 
doon,  endanger,  for  danger,  embolden,  for  bolden. 

In  the  middle,  as  to  fay  rentiers,  for  reuers,  meeter ly. 
for  meetly,  goldylockes,  for  goldlockes. 

In  th'end,  as  to  fay  \remembren\  for  [remembn] 
[fpohen]  for  [jpolce].  And  your  figures  of  rabbate  be 
as  many,  videl. 

From  the  beginning,  as  to  fay  \twixt  for  betwixi\ 
[gainfay  for  againefay  :]  [///  for  eitill :] 

From  the  middle,  as  to  fay  \_paraunter  for  parauen- 
ture\  poorety  for  pouertie]  fouraigne  for  foueraigne]  tane 
for  tahe?i.~\ 

From  the  end,  as  to  fay  [mome  for  morning]  bet  for 
better]  and  fuch  like. 
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Your  fwallowing  or  eating  vp  one  letter  by  another 
i-,  when  two  vowels  meete,  whereof  th'ones  found  goeth 
■  other,  as  to  lay  for  to  attaint-  fattaine]  for  forrow 
and  fmari  for*  and/mart.] 

\  our  displacing  of  a  fillable  as  to  fay  \defier  for  de- 
Jire.]  fier  foxfire.  \ 

By  i  leare  exchaunge  of  one  letter  or  Tillable  for  an- 
other, as  to  fay  euermare  for  euermore,  wrang  for  wrong', 
gould  for  gold:  fright  for  fraight  and  a  hundred  moe, 
which  be  commonly  mifufed  and  drained  to  make 
rime. 

By  wrong  ranging  the  accent  of  a  fillable  by  which 
meane  a  fhort  fillable  is  made  long  and  a  long  fliort 
as  to  fay  fouerdine  for  foueraine :  gratious  for  gr&tious : 
endure  for  endure :  Salomon  for  Salomon. 

Thefe  many  waves  may  our  maker  alter  his  wordes, 
and  fometimes  it  is  done  for  pleafurc  to  giue  a  better 
found,  fometimes  vpon  neceflitie,  and  to  make  vp  the 
rime.  But  our  maker  mufl  take  heed  that  he  be  not 
to  bold  fpecially  in  exchange  of  one  letter  for  another, 
for  vnlefle  vfuall  fpeach  and  cuftome  allow  it,  it  is  a 
fault  and  no  figure,  and  becaufe  thefe  be  figures  of  the 
fmalleft  importaunce,  I  forbeare  to  giue  them  any  vul- 
gar name. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Auricular  figures  pertaining  to  daufes  of  fpeech  and 

by  them  working  no  little  alteration  to  tlie  eare. 

jjS  your  tingle  wordes  may  be  many  waies  trans- 
figured to  make  the  meetre  or  verfe  more 
tunable  and  melodious,  fo  alfo  may  your 

- 

whole  and  entire  claufes  be  in  fuch  fort  con- 
tinued by  the  order  of  their  conftruction  as 
the  eare  may  receiue  a  certaine  recreation,  although 
the  mind  for  any  noueltie  offence  be  little  or  nothing 
affected.  And  therefore  al  your  figures  of  grammati- 
call  conftruction,  I  accompt  them  but  merely  auricular 
in  that  they  reach  no  furder  then  the  eare.  To  which 
there  will  appeare  fome  fweete  or  vnfauery  point  to 
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offer  you  dolour  or  delight,  either  by  fome  euident 
defect,  or  furplufage,  or  diforder,  or  immutation  in  the 
fame  fpeaches  notably  altering  cither  the  congruitie 
grammatical/,  or  the  fence,  or  both.    And  firft  of  thofe 
that  worke  by  defect,  if  but  one  word  or  fome  little 
portion  of  fpeach  be  wanting,  it  may  be  fupplied  by 
ordinary  vnderftanding  and  vertue  of  the        .... 
figure  Eclipfis,  as  to  fay,fo  early  a  man,  for       0r  &" 
[are  ye]  fo  early  a  man:   he  is  to  be  in-   Fisi"*u°{ dc 
treated,  for  he  is  [eafie]  to  be  intreated  :  I 
thanke  God  I  am  to  liue  like  a  Gentleman,  for  I  am 
[able]  to  liue,  and  the  Spaniard  faid  in  his  deuife  of 
amies  acuerdo  oluido,  I   remember  I   forget  whereas 
in  right  congruitie  of  fpeach  it  mould  be.    I  remember 
[that  I  [doo]  forget.     And  in  a  deuife  of  our  owne 
[empcchement  pur  a   choifon]    a   let    for  a  furderance 
whereas  it  fhould  be  faid  [yfe]  a  let  for  a  furderance, 
and  a  number  more  like  fpeaches  defectiue,  and  fup- 
plied by  common  vnderftanding. 

But  if  it  be  to  mo  claufes  then  one,  that  fome  fuch 
word  be  fupplied  to  perfit  the  congruitie  or      z 
fence  of  them  all,  it  is  by  the  figure  [Zeuq-       or  the 
ma]  we  call  him  the  [fingle fupplie]  becaule   single  sappIy- 
by  one  word  we  ferae  many  claufes  of  one  congruitie, 
and  may  be   likened  to  the  man  that  femes  many 
maifters  at  once,  but  all  of  one  country  or  kindred  :  as 
to  fay. 

Fellowes  and  friends  and  kinne  forfooke  me  quite. 

Here  this  word  forfooke  fatisfieth  the  congruitie  and 
fence  of  all  three  claufes,  which  would  require  euery  of 
them  afmuch.     And  as  we  fetting  forth  her  Maiefties 
regall  petigree,  faid  in  this  figure  of  [Single  fupplie.] 
Her  graundfires  Father  and  Brother  was  a  King 
Her  mother  a  crowned  Queene,  her  Sifter  and  her  f elf e. 

Whereas  ye  fee  this  one  word  [was]  ferues  them  all 
in  that  they  require  but  one  congruitie  and  fence. 

Yet  hath  this  figure  of  [Single  ftpply]  another  pro- 
pertie,  occafioning  him  to  change  now  and  then  his 
name  :  by  the  order  of  his  fupplie,  for  if  it  be  placed 
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in  the  forefront  of  all  the  feuerall  claufes  whom  he  is  to 

feme  as  a  common  feruitour,  then  is  he 

11    i  i 

called  li\  the  Greeks  Prozeugma,  by  vs  the 

r      Ringleader:  thus 
Jl  r  beautie  perst  m,  .  her fpeach  mine  wofull  hart: 

Her  prefence  all  the  powers  of  my  difcourfe.  etc. 

Where  ye  fee  that  this  one  word  [perfl]  placed  in 
the  foreward,  fatisfieth  both  in  fence  and  congruitie  all 
thole  other  claufes  that  followe  him. 

And  if  fuch  word  of  fupplie  be  placed  in 

'~'r .  the  middle  of  all  fuch  claufes  as  he  femes  : 

lc  inar-     it  is  by  the  Greekes  called  Mezozeugma,  by 

vs  the  \Middlemarcher\  thus  : 

Faire  maydes  beautie  (alack)  with  yeares  it  weares  away. 

And  with  wether  and  ficknes,  andforraw  as  tiny  fay. 

Where  ye  fee  this  word  \ioeares\  femes  one  claufe 

before  him,  and  two  claufes  behind  him,  in  one  and 

the  fame  fence  and  congruitie.     And  in  this  verfe, 

Either  the  troth  or  talke  nothing  at  all. 

Where  this  word  \talke\  femes  the  claufe  before  and 

alfo  behind.     But  if  fuch  fupplie  be  placed  after  all 

„  .  the  claufes,  and  not  before  nor  in  the  mid- 

or  the         die,  then  is  he  called  by  the  Greeks  Hypo- 

R.rewarder.     zeugmaj  an(j  ^y  vs  the  [Rerewarder]  thus : 

My  mates  that  wont,  to  keepe  me  eompanie, 

And  my  neighbours,  who  dwelt  next  to  my  wall, 

The  friends  that  fware,  they  would  not  Jiieke  to  die 

In  my  quarrell :  they  are  fled  from  me  all. 

Where  ye  fee  this  word  [fled  Jrom  me]  feme  all  the 

three  claufes  requiring  but  one  congruitie  and  fence. 

Hut  if  fuch  want  be  in  fundrie  claufes,  and  of  feuerall 

congruities  or  fence,  and  the  fupply  be  made  to  feme 

Sitiefish        tnem  a1^'  lt  ls  by  the  figure  Sitte/Jis,  whom 

or  the  *       for  that  refpect  we  <  all  the  [double  fupplie\ 

Double  supply,   cojicejujng^  anci5  as  jt  were,  comprehending 

vnder  one,  a  fupplie  of  two  natures,  and  may  be  likened 
to  the  man  that  femes  many  mailers  at  once,  being  of 
llrange  ( 'ountries  or  kinreds,  as  in  thefe  verfes,  where 
the  lamenting  widow  (hewed  the  Pilgrim  the  graues  in 
which  her  husband  and  children  lay  buried. 
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Here  my  fweete  formes  and  daughters  all  my  bliffe, 
Yonder  mine  owne  deere  husband  buried  is. 
Where  ye  fee  one  verbe  Angular  fupplyeth  the  plur- 
all  and  Angular,  and  thus 

Fudge  ye  loners,  if  it  be  flrange  or  no : 
My  Ladie  laughs  for  ioy,  and  I  for  wo. 
Where  ye  fee  a  third  perfon  fupplie  himfelfe  and  a 
firft  perfon.     And  thus, 

Madame  ye  neuer fhewed  your  felfe  vntrue, 
Nor  my  deferts  would  cuer  fujfer  you. 
Viz.  to  fhow.     Where  ye  fee  the  moode  Indicatiue 
fupply  him  felfe  and  an  Infinitiue.     And  the  like  in 
thefe  other. 

L  neuer  yet  failde  you  in  conflancie, 
Nor  neuer  doo  intend  in  till  I  die. 
Viz.  [tof/iozv.]     Thus  much  for  the  congruitie,  now 
for  the  fence.     One  wrote  thus  of  a  young  man,  who 
flew  a  villaine  that  had  killed  his  father,  and  rauifhed 
his  mother. 

Thus  valiantly  and  with  a  manly  minde, 
And  by  one  feat e  of  euerlafing  fame, 
This  luflie  lad  fully  requited  kinde, 
His  fathers  death,  and  eke  his  mothers  fliame. 
Where  ye  fee  this  word   [requite']  feme  a  double 
fence  :  that  is  to  fay,  to  reuenge,  and  to  fatisfie.     For 
the  parents  iniurie  was  reuenged,  and  the  duetie  of 
nature  performed  or  fatisfied  by  the  childe.     But  if 
this  fupplie  be  made  to  fundrie  claufes,  or  to  one  claufe 
fundrie  times  iterated,  and  by  feuerall  words,   fo  as 
euery  claufe  hath  his  owne  fupplie  :  then     H  ,.ozeuxis 
is  it  called  by  the  Greekes  Hypozeuxis,  we  .he 

call  him  the  fubftitute  after  liis  original!,      Substitute- 
and  is  a  fupplie  with  iteration,  as  thus  : 

J '/do  the  king flie  went,  and  to  the  king fie  fa  id, 
Mine  owne  liege  Lord  behold  thy  poore  handmaid. 
Here  [went  to  the  king]  and  [faid  to  the  king]  be  but 
one  claufe  iterated  with  words  of  fundrie  fupply.     Or 
as  in  thefe  verfes  following. 

My  Ladie  gaue  me,  my  Ladie  wifl  not  what, 

M 
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ing  me  h\uie  to  be  Iter  Soueralne  : 
For  I  ift  my  Ladle  hath  done  that, 

Which  whiUJIJfu  Hues  flie  may  not  call  againe. 
1  [ere  [my  Ladiegaue\  and  [my  Ladle  wijt\  be  fup- 
plies  with  iteration,  by  vertue  of  this  figure. 

Ye  liaue  another  auricular  figure  of  defect,  and  is 
when  we  begin  to  fpeake  a  thing,  and  breake  of  in  the 
middle  way,  as  if  either  it  needed  no  further  to  be 
fpoken  of,  or  that  we  were  afhamed,  or  afraide  to 
fpeake  it  out.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  done  by  way  of 
,.   .  .   .      threatnin?.  and  to  fhew  a  moderation  of 

Aposiopesis.  „,  ,  11   i   •  a        r         r 

the         anger.      1  he  Greekes  call  him  Apofiopejis. 
Fi3ure  of  silence.  Tj  ^  figure  of  fllencC)  or  0f  interruption, 

indifferently. 

If  we  doo  interrupt  our  fpeech  for  feare,  this  may 
be  an  example,  where  as  one  durft  not  make  the  true 
report  as  it  was,  but  flaid  halfe  way  for  feare  of 
offence,  tlr 

lie  /aid  you  were,  Tdare  not  tell  you  plalne  : 
-    rds  once  out,  ncucr  returne  againe. 
If  it  be  for  fhame,  or  that  the  fpeaker  fuppofe  it 
would  be  indecent  to  tell  all,  then  thus :    as  he  that 
fold  to  his  fweete  hart,  whom  he  checked  for  fecretlv 
whifpering  with  a  fufpected  perfon. 

And  did  ye  not  come  by  his  chamber  dore  I 
And  tell  him  that :  goe  to,  L  'ay  no  more. 
If  it  be  for  anger  or  by  way  of  manace  or  to  fhow  a 
moderation  of  wrath  as  the  graue  and  difcreeter  fort 
of  men  do,  then  thus. 

Lf  L  take  you  withfuch  another  cajl 
Lfii'care  "by  God.  but  let  this  be  the  lajl. 
Thinking  to  haue  faid  further  viz.  I  will  punifh  you. 
If  it  be  for  none  of  all  thefe  caufes  but  vpon  fome 
fodaine  occafion  that  moues  a  man  to  breake  of  his 
tale,  then  thus. 

He  told  me  all  at  large :  to  yonder  Is  the  man 
L.et  himfelfe  tell  the  tale  that  be/1  tell  can. 
This  figure  is  fit  for  phantafticall  heads  and  fuch  as 
be  fodaine  or  lacke  memorie.     I  know  one  of  good 
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learning  that  greatly  blemifheth  his  difcretion  with  this 
maner  of  fpeach  :  for  if  he  be  in  the  grauefl  matter  of 
the  world  talking,  he  will  vpon  the  fodaine  for  the 
flying  of  a  bird  ouerthwart  the  way,  or  fome  other 
fuch  Height  caufe,  interrupt  his  tale  and  neuer  returne 
to  it  againe. 

Ye  haue  yet  another  maner  of  fpeach  purporting  at 
the  firft  blufh  a  defect  which  afterward  is  fupplied,  the 
Greekes  call  him  Prolepfs,  we  the  Pro-      proiepsis 
pounder,  or  the  Explaner  which  ye  will :         or  the 
becaufe  he  workes  both  effeaes,  as  thus,    Pr°P°under- 
where  in  certaine  verfes  we  defcribe  the  triumphant 
enter-view  of  two  great  Princeffes  thus. 
T/iefe  two  great  Queenes,  came  mar  citing  hand  in  hand, 
Vnto  the  hall,  wJiereftore  of  Princes  fland : 
And  people  of  all  count  reys  to  behold, 
Coronis  all  clad,  in  purple  cloth  of  gold  : 
Cellar  in  robes,  of  finer  tiffeiv  white, 
With  rich  rubies,  and pearlcs  all  bcdighte. 

Here  ye  fee  the  firft  propofition  in  a  fort  defectiue 
and  of  imperfect  fence,  till  ye  come  by  diuifion  to  ex- 
plane  and  enlarge  it,  but  if  we  fliould  follow  the  ori- 
ginall  right,  we  ought  rather  to  call  him  the  foreflaller, 
for  like  as  he  that  ftandes  in  the  market  way,  and  takes 
all  vp  before  it  come  to  the  market  in  groffe  and  fells 
it  by  retaile,  fo  by  this  maner  of  fpeach  our  maker 
fetts  down  before  all  the  matter  by  a  brief  propofition, 
and  afterward  explanes  it  by  a  diuifion  more  parti- 
cularly. 

By  this  other  example  it  appeares  alfo. 
Then  deare  Lady  I  pray  you  let  it  bee, 
That  our  long  loue  may  lead  vs  to  agree : 
Me  f  nee  I  may  not  wed  you  to  my  wife, 
To  ferue  you  as  a  viiflreffe  all  my  life : 
Ye  that  may  not  me  for  your  husband  haue, 
To  clay  me  me  for  your  /eruaut  and  your  flaue. 
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CHAP.  X //[/]. 
Of  your  figures  Auricular  working  by  diforder. 

[■™"™i^|UO  all  their  fpeaches  which  wrought 

at.  j.  ,       Hr^l  Rl?      bv  diforder  the  Greekesgaue  a 

or  the        KggS  Rwg      g  neral  name  ylliperbaton]  as 

Trespasser,     f^Bgfl     much  to  fay  as  the  [treffaffer] 

and  becaufe  fuch  diforder  may 
be  committed  many  waves  it  receiueth  fundry  particulars 
vnder  him,  whereof  fome are  onely  proper  to  the  Greekes 
and  Latines  and  not  to  vs,  other  fome  ordinarie  in  our 
man  r  of  fpeaches,  but  fo  foule  and  intollerable  as  I 
will  not  feeme  to  place  them  among  the  figures,  but 
do  raunge  them  as  they  deferue  among  the  vicious  or 
faultie  fpeaches. 

Your  firft  figure  of  tollerable  diforder  is  [Tarenthefis] 
.  or  by  an  Englifh  name  the  \Infertour\  and 
or  the  is  when  ye  will  feeme  for  larger  information 
insenour.  or  fome  other  purpofe,  to  peece  or  graffe 
in  the  middeft  of  your  tale  an  vnneceflary  parcell  of 
fpeach,  which  neuertheleffe  may  be  thence  without  any 
detriment  to  the  reft.  The  figure  is  fo  common  that 
it  needcth  none  example,  neuertheleffe  becaufe  we  are 
to  teache  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  to  know  their 
fehoole  points  and  termes  appertaining  to  the  Art,  we 
may  not  refufe  to  yeeld  examples  euen  in  the  plained 
cafes,  as  that  of  maifter  Diars  very  aptly. 
But  now  my  Dccrc  (forfo  my  low  makes  me  to  call  you Jlill) 
That  loue  I  fa  r,  thatluckleffe  loue,  thatworksmc  all  this  ill. 
Alfo  in  our  Eglogue  intituled  Elpine,  which  we 
made  being  but  eightene  yeares  old,  to  king  Edward 
the  fixt  a  Prince  of  great  hope,  Ave  furmifed  that  the 
Pilot  of  a  fhip  anfwering  the  King,  being  inquifitiue 
and  defirous  to  know  all  the  parts  of  the  fhip  and 
tackle,  what  they  were,  and  to  what  vfe  they  ferued, 
vfing  this  infertion  or  I'arenthefis. 

Soueraigne  Lord  {for  'why  a  greater  name 
To  one  on  earth  no  mortall  tongue  can  frame 
No  flatelie  flile  can  giue  the  praclifd  peme  : 
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To  one  on  earth  conuerfant  among  men.") 
And  fo  proceedes  to  anfwere  the  kings  queftion  ? 
The Jhippe  thou  feest  fayling  infeafo  large,  etc. 

This  infertion  is  very  long  and  vtterly  impertinent 
to  the  principall  matter,  and  makes  a  great  gappe  in 
the  tale,  neuertheleffe  is  no  difgrace  but  rather  a  bewtie 
and  to  very  good  purpofe,  but  you  muft  not  vfe  fuch 
infertions  often  nor  to  thick,  nor  thofe  that  bee  very 
long  as  this  of  ours,  for  it  will  breede  great  confufion 
to  haue  the  tale  fo  much  interrupted. 

Ye  haue  another  manner  of  difordered  fpeach,  when 
ye  mifplace  your  words  or  claufes  and  fet  that  bef  ire 
which  mould  be  behind,  et  e  conuerfo,  we     HUteron 
call  it  in  Englifh  prouerbe,  the  cart  before      ^thT' 
the  horfe,  the  Greeks  call  ftHifteronproteron,  Preposterous, 
we  name  it  the  Prepofterons,  and  if  it  be  not  too  much 
vfed  is  tollerable  inough,  and  many  times  fcarce  per- 
ceiueable,  vnleffe   the   fence   be  thereby  made  very 
abfurd  :  as  he  that  defcribed  his  manner  of  departure 
from  his  miftreffe,  faid  thus  not  "much  to  be  mifliked. 
/  kijl  her  cherry  lip  and  tooke  my  leaue  : 

For  I  tooke  my  leaue  and  kift  her  :  And  yet  I  can- 
not well  fay  whether  a  man  vfe  to  kiffe  before  hee  take 
his  leaue,  or  take  his  leaue  before  he  kiffe,  or  that  it 
be  all  one  bufmes.  It  feemes  the  taking  leaue  is  by 
vfmg  fome  fpeach,  intreating  licence  of  departure  :  the 
kiffe  a  knitting  vp  of  the  farewell,  and  as  it  were  a 
teftimoniall  of  the  licence  withoutwhich  here  in  England 
one  may  not  prefume  of  courtefie  to  depart,  let  yong 
Courtiers  decide  this  controuerfie.  One  defcribinghis 
landing  vpon  a  flrange  coaft,  fayd  thus  prepofteroully. 
When  we  had  climbdc  the  c/ifs,  and  were  ajlwre, 

Whereas  he  fhould  haue  faid  by  good  order. 
When  we  were  come  ajlwre  and  clymed  had  the  cliffs 

For  one  muft  be  on  land  ere  he  can  clime.     And 
as  another  faid  : 
My  dame  that  bred  me  vp  and  bare  me  in  her  vvombe. 

Whereas  the  bearing  is  before  the  bringing  vp.  All 
your  other  figures  of  diforder  becaufe  they  rather  feeme 
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ormities then  bewties  of  language. for  fomanyof  them 
as  l>e  QOtorioufly  vndecent,  ami  make  no  good  harmony, 
I  place  them  in  the  Chapter  of  vices  hereafter  following. 

CI1M\   XFIH. 
Of  war  figures  Auricular  that  worke  by  Surplufage. 

)ur  figures  auricular  that  worke  by  furplufage, 
fuch  of  them  as  be  material!  and  of  im- 
portaunce  to  the  fence  or  bewtie  of  your 
language,  I  referre  them  to  the  harmonicall 
fpeaches  of  oratours  among  the  figures 
rhetoricall,  as  be  thofe  of  repetition,  and  iteration  or 
amplification.  All  other  forts  of  furplufage,  I  accompt 
rather  vicious  then  figuratiue,  and  therefore  not  me- 
lodious as  fhalbe  remembred  in  the  chapter  of  viciofi- 
ties  or  faultie  fpeaches. 

CHAP.  XV. 
Of  auricular  figures  working  by  exchange. 

Our  figures  that  worke  auri- 
cularly  by  exchange,  were 
more  obferuable  to  the  Greekes 
and  Latines  for  the  braueneffe 
of  their  language,  ouer  that 
our  is,  and  for  the  multiplicitie  of  their  Grammaticall 
accidents,  or  verball  affects,  as  I  may  terme  them,  that 
is  to  fay,  their  diuers  cafes,  moodes,  tenfes,  genders, 
with  variable  terminations,  by  reafon  whereof,  they 
(hanged  not  the  very  word,  but  kept  the  word,  and 
changed  the  fhape  of  him  onely,  vfing  one  cafe  for  an- 
other, or  tenfe,  or  perfon,  or  gender,  or  number,  or 
moode.  We.  hauing  no  fuch  varietie  of  accidents,  haue 
little  or  no  vfe  of  this  figure.  They  called  it  Enallagc. 
But  another  fort  of  exchange  which  they  had,  and 

H'taii  very  Prety>  we  f^oe  hkewife  vfe,  not  chang- 

or  the  ing  one  word  for  another,  by  their  acci- 

Changeiing.      ^enis  or  cafes>  as  the  Enallage:  nor  by  the 

places,  as  the  \Prepojterous\  but  changing  their  true 
conflruclion  and  application,  whereby  the  fence  is  quite 


Enallage. 
or  the 
:  of  ex- 
change. 
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peruerted  and  made  very  abfurd:  as,  he  that  fliould 
for  tell  me  troth  and  lie  not,  lie  me  troth  and  tell  not.     For 
come  dine  with  me  andjiay  not,  come  flay  vvith  me  and  dine 
not. 

A  certaine  piteous  louer,  to  moue  his  miftres  to  com- 
paffion,  wrote  among  other  amorous  verfes,  this  one. 
Madame,  I fet your  eves  before  mine  woes. 

For,  mine  woes  before  your  eyes,  fpoken  to  th'intent 
to  winne  fauour  in  her  fight. 

But  that  was  pretie  of  a  certaine  forrie  man  of  law, 
that  gaue  his  Client  but  bad  councell,  and  yet  found 
fault  with  his  fee,  and  faid:  my  fee,  good  frend,  hath 
deferued  better  counfel.  Good  mailer,  quoth  the 
Client,  if  your  felfe  had  not  faid  fo,  I  would  neuer  haue 
beleeued  it:  but  now  I  thinke  as  you  doo.  The  man 
of  law  perceiuing  his  error,  I  tell  thee  (quoth  he)  my 
counfel  hath  deferued  a  better  fee.  Yet  of  all  others 
was  that  a  moft  ridiculous,  but  very  true  exchange, 
which  the  yeoman  of  London  vfed  with  his  Sergeant  at 
the  Mace,  who  faid  he  would  goe  into  the  countrie,  and 
make  merry  a  day  or  two,  while  his  man  plyed  his 
bufines  at  home:  an  example  of  it  you  (hall  finde  in 
our  Enterlude  entituled  Luftie  London:  the  Sergeant. 
for  fparing  of  horf-hire,  faid  he  would  goe  with  the 
Carrier  on  foote.  That  is  not  for  your  worfhip,  faide 
his  yeoman,  whereunto  the  Sergeant  replyed. 
I  wot  what  I  meane  John,  it  is  for  to  flay 
And  company  the  knaue  Carrier,  for  looping  my  way. 

The  yeoman  thinking  it  good  manner  to  foothe  his 
Sergeant,  faid  againe.. 

I  meane  what  I  wot  Sir,  your  befl  is  to  hie, 
And  carrie  a  knaue  with  you  for  com  fame. 

Ye  fee  a  notorious  exchange  of  the  conftruclion,  and 
application  of  the  words  in  this :  I  wot  what  I  meane  ; 
and  I  meane  what  I  wot,  and  in  the  other,  company 
the  knaue  Carrier,  and  carrie  a  knaue  in  your  company. 
The  Greekes  call  this  figure  \Hipallage\  the  Latins 
Submutatio,  we  in  our  vulgar  may  call  him  the  \vnder- 
changej  but  I  had  rather  haue  him  called  the  [Change- 
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iing\  notliing  at  all  fweruing  from  his  original!,  and 
h  more  aptly  to  the  purpofe,  and  pleafanter  to 
beare  in  memory:  fpecially  lor  your  Ladies  and  pretie 
mi  lire  lies  in  Court,  for  whofe  learning  1  write,  becaufe 
it  is  a  terme  often  in  their  mouthes,  and  alluding  to  the 
opinion  of  Xurfes,  who  are  wont  to  fay,  that  the  Fay- 
ries  vfe  to  fleale  the  faired  children  out  of  their  cradles, 
and  put  other  ill  fauoured  in  their  places,  which  they 
(ailed  changelings,  or  Elfs:  fo,  if  ye  mark,  doedi  our 
Poet,  or  maker  play  with  his  wordes,  vfing  a  wrong 
conftruclion  for  a  right,  and  an  abfurd  for  a  fenfible, 
by  manner  of  exchange. 

CHAP.  XVI. 
Of  fome  ether  figures  which  becaufe  they  jerue  chiefly  to 
make  the  meeters  tunable  ami  melodious,  and  af- 
fect not  the  minde  but  very  little,  be  pla- 
ced among  the  auricular. 


!B^^F|He  Greekes  vfed  a  manner  of 
omoioteuion,   HE  R|[j   fpeech  or  writing  in  their  profes, 

'if-i   PH    t^at  went  ^y  claufes,  finifhing 
P^j  ^|        the  words  of  like  tune.and  might 
be  by  vfing  like  cafes,  tenfes, 
and  other  points  of  conlbnance,  which   they  called 
Omoioteleton.  and  is  that  wherin  they  neereft  approched 
to  our  vulgar  ryme,  and  may  thus  be  expreffed. 
//  \  eping  creeping  befeeching  I  wan, 
The  loue  at  length  of  Lady  Lucia n. 
Or  thus  if  we  fpeake  in  profe  and  not  in  meetre. 
Mifchaunees  ought  not  to  be  lamented, 
But  rather  by  wifedome  in  time  prcuented  : 
For  fuch  mijhappes  as  be  remedileffe, 
To  forrovv  them  it  is  but  fool iflineffe  : 
)  ~ct  are  we  all  fo  frayle  of  nature, 
As  to  be  greened  with  euery  difpleafure. 
The  craking  Scotts  as  the   Cronicle  reportes  at  a 
certaine  time  made  this  bald  rime  vpon  the  Englifh-men. 
Long  beards  hartleffe, 
Painted  hoodes  witleffe: 
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Gay  coates  graceleffe, 

Make  all  England  thriftlejfe. 

Which  is  no  perfit  rime  in  deede,  but  claufes  finiftiing 
in  the  felf  fame  tune:  for  a  rime  of  good  fimphonie 
fliould  not  conclude  his  concords  with  one  and  the  fame 
terminant  fillable,  as  leff,  leff,  leff,  but  with  diuers  and 
like  terminants,  as  lef  pre/,  mef,  as  was  before  declared 
in  the  chapter  of  your  cadences,  and  your  claufes  in 
profe  fhould  neither  fmifh  with  the  fame  nor  with  the 
like  terminants,  but  with  the  contrary  as  hath  bene 
(hewed  before  in  the  booke  of  proportions;  yet  many 
vfe  it  otherwife,  neglecting  the  Poeticall  harmonie  and 
skill.  And  th'Earle  of  Surrey  with  Syr  Thomas  Wyat, 
the  moft  excellent  makers  of  their  time,  more  peraduen- 
ture  refpecting  the  fitneffe  and  ponderofitie  of  their 
wordes  then  the  true  cadence  or  fimphonie,  were  very 
licencious  in  this  point.  We  call  this  figure  following 
the  originall,  the  [like  loofe]  alluding  to  th' Archers  terme 
who  is  not  faid  to  finifh  the  feate  of  his  fhot  before  he 
giue  the  loofe,  and  deliuer  his  arrow  from  his  bow,  in 
which  refpect  we  vfe  to  fay  marke  the  loofe  of  a  thing 
for  marke  the  end  of  it. 

Ye  do  by  another  figure  notably  affect, 
th'eare  when  ye  make  euery  word  of  the     Ftr"the"' 
verfe  to  begin  with  a  like  letter,  as  for  ex-   Figure  of  like 

•  letter 

ample  in  this  verfe  written  in  an  Epithaphe 
of  our  making. 

Time  tried  his  truth  his  trauailes  and  his  trufl, 
And  time  to  late  tried  his  integritie. 
It  is  a  figure  much  vfed  by  our  common  rimers,  and 
doth  well  if  it  be  not  too  much  vfed,  for  then  it  falleth 
into  the  vice  which  fhalbe  hereafter  fpoken  of  called 
Tautologia. 

Ye   haue   another  fort  of  fpeach  in  a    Asyndeton, 
maner  defeotiue  becaufe  itwants  good  band        or  the 
or  coupling,  and  is  die  figure  [Afyndeton] 
we  call  him  [loofe  language]  and  doth  not  a  litle  alter 
th'eare  as  thus. 

1 '  favv  it,  I  faid  it,  I  will  fvveare  it. 
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ir  the  Dictator  vpon  the  vidlorie  hoc  obteined 
..{  /'  arnax  king  of  Bithinia  (hewing  the  celeritie 
of  his  conqueft,  wrate  home  to  the  Senate  in  this  tenour 
of  fpeach  no  leffe  fwift  and  fpeedy  then  his  victorie. 
Veni,  vidi,  77V/, 
I  came,  I  faw,  I  ouercame. 
Meaning  thus  1  was  no  fooner  come  and  beheld 
them  but  the  victorie  fell  on  my  fide. 

The  Prince  of  Orenge  for  his  deuife  of  Armes  in 
banner  difplayed  againfl  the  Duke  of  Alua  and  the 
mards  in  the  Low-countrey  vfed  the  like  maner  of 
fpeach. 

Pro  Rege,pro  lege,  pro  grege, 
/  r  the  king,  for  the  commons,  for  the  countrey  lawes. 
It  is  a  figure  to  be  vfed  when  we  will  feeme  to  make 
had,  or  to  be  earned,  and  thefe  examples  with  a  num- 
ber more  be  fpoken  by  the  figure  of  [lofe  language.] 

Quite  contrary  to  this  ye  haue  another  maner  of  con- 

Poiidndeton,  A-nidion  which  they  called  [Polifindeton] 

or  the       we  may  call  him  the  [couple  claufe]  for  that 

euery  claufe  is  knit  and  coupled  together 

with  a  coniunctiue  thus. 

And  I favv  it,  and  I  fay  it  and  I 
Will fweare  it  to  be  true. 
So  might  the  Poefie  of  Cafar  haue  bene  altered 
thus. 

I  came,  and  I  favr,  and  I  ouercame. 
One  wrote  thefe  verfes  after  the  fame  fort. 
/  ;-  in  Iter  mynde  no  thought  there  is, 
But  how  flie  may  be  true  vans  : 
And  tenders  thee  and  all  thy  heale, 
And  vviflicth  both  thy  health  and  vvcale : 
And  is  thine  ovvnc,  and  fo  fliefayes, 
And  cares  for  thee  ten  thoufand  waxes. 
Ye  haue  another  maner  of  fpeach  drawen  out  at 
length  and  going  all  after  one  tenure  and  with  an  im- 
Jnnus,       perfit  fence  till  you  come  to  the  laft  word  or 
or  the        verfe  which  concludes  the  whole  premiffes 
with  a  perfit  fence  and  full  periode,  the 
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Greeks  call  it  Irmus,  I  call  him  the  {long  toofe]  thus 
appearing  in  a  dittie  of  Sir   Thomas    Wyat  where  he 

defcribes  the  diuers  diftempers  of  his  bed. 
The  restleffe  Jlatc  router  of  my  /mart, 
The  labours  fatue  increafing  my  for  row : 
The  bodies  cafe  and  troubles  of  my  hart, 
Quietour  of  my  ink  mine  vnquiet  foe: 
Forgctter  of  paine  remembrer  of  woe, 
The  place  offleepe  wherein  I  do  but  ivahe  : 
Befpreut  with  teares  my  bed  I  thee  for  fake. 
Ye  fee  here  how  ye  can  gather  no  perfection  of  fence 
in  all  this  dittie  till  ye  come  to  the  laft  verfe  in  thefe 
wordes  my  bed  I  thee  forfake.     And  in  another  Sonet 
of  Petrareha  which  was  thus  Englifhed  by  the  fame 
Sir  Thomas  JT'yat. 

If  weaker  care  if  fodaine  pale  col  I  our, 
If  many  fghes  with  little  f peach  to  plaiue: 
Plow  ioy  note  woe,  if  they  my  ioyes  distaine, 
For  hope  of  f mall,  if  much  to  feare  therefore, 
Befigne  of  lone  then  do  I  lone  againe. 
Here  all  the  whole  fence  of  the  dittie  is  fufpended  till 
ye  come  to  the  laft  three  wordes,  then  do  I  hue  againe, 
which  nnifheth  the  fong  with  a  full  and  perfit  fence. 

When  ye  will  fpeake  giuing  euery  per-      _  . , 
fon  or  thing  befides  his  proper  name  a         or  the 
qualitie  by  way  of  addition  whether  it  be      Qualifier. 
of  good  or  of  bad  it  is  a  figuratiue  fpeach  of  audible 
alteration,  fo  is  it  alfo  of  fence  as  to  fay. 

Fierce  Achilles,  "wife  Nejlor  wilie  Ylyjfes, 
Diana  the  chafl  and  thou  loucly  Venus  : 
With  thy  blind  boy  that  almoft  neuer  miffes, 
But  hits  our  lurries  when  he  leuels  at  vs. 
Or  thus  commending  the  Ifle  of  great  Brittaine. 
Albion  hugefl  of  Wcflerne  Hands  all, 
Soyle  oj  fweete  ay  re  and  of  good  flore  : 
God  feud  we  fee  thy  glory  neuer  fall, 
But  rather  dayly  to  grow  more  and  more. 
Or  as  we  fang  of  our  Soueraigne  Lady  giuing  her 
thefe  Attributes  befides  her  proper  name. 
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Elizabeth  regent  of  the  great  Brittaitu  He, 
11      ur  of  all  regents  and  of  Queenes. 
But  if  we   fpeake    thus  not  expreffing  her  proper 
nam  )eth,  vidcl. 

Englifh  Diana,  the  great  Britton  mayde. 
Then  it  is  not  by  Epitheton  or  figure  of  Attribution 
but  by  the  figures  Antonomafia,  or  Periphrafis. 

Ye  haue  yet  another  manner  of  fpeach  when  ye  will 
Endiadis,         feeme  to  make  two  of  one  not  thereunto 
conftrained.  which  therefore  we  call  the  furure 
Qes.  of  Twynnes,  the  Greekes  Endiadis  thus. 

f  you  coy  dame  your  lowrs  nor  your  lookes. 
For  [your  lowring  lookes.']     And  as  one  of  our  ordi- 
nary rimers  faid. 

Of  fortune  nor  her  frowning  face^ 
I  am  nothing  agaft. 
In  flead,  of  [fortunes  frowning  face.]     One  prayfing 
the  Neapolitans  for  good  men  at  amies,  faid  by  the 
figure  of  Twynnes  thus. 

.  /  proud  people  and  wife  and  valiant, 
Fiercely  fighting  with  horfes  and  with  barbes : 
By  whofe prdwes  the  Romain  Prince  did  daunt, 
Wild  Afjfricanes  and  the  lavvleffe  Alarbes : 
The  Nubiens  marching  with  their  armed  cartes, 
And  flcaing  a  Jarre  with  venim  and  with  dartes 
Where  ye  fee  this  figure  of  Twynnes  twife  vfed, 
once  when  he  faid  horfes  and  barbes  for  barbd  horfes  : 
againe  when  he  faith  with  venim  and  with  dartes  for 
venimous  dartes. 

CHAP.  XVI\I\ 

Of  the  figures  -which  we  call  Senfable,  becaufe  they  alter 

and  a  feci  the  minde  by  alteration  of  fence, 

and  firjl  in  jingle  wordes. 

He  eare  bailing  receiued  his  due  fatisfaction 
by  the  auricular  figures,  now  mull  the 
minde  alfo  be  ferued,  with  his  naturall 
delight  by  figures  fenfible  fuch  as  by  al- 
teration of  intendmentes  affect  the  cour- 
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age,  and  geue  a  good  liking  to  the  conceit.  And  firft, 
fingle  words  haue  their  fence  and  vnderflanding  altered 
and  figured  many  wayes,  to  wit,  by  tranfport,  abufe, 
croffe-naming,  new  naming,  change  of  name.  This 
will  feeme  very  darke  to  you,  vnleffe  it  be  otherwife 
explaned  more  particularly  :  and  firft  of  Metapkota, 
Tranfport.     There  is  a  kinde  of  wrefting   ~    or  'r.c 

■'•*  .  .  .  C     figure  of  tran-.- 

of  a  fingle  word  from  his  owne  right  iigniri-  sp 
cation,  to  another  not  fo  naturall,  but  yet  of  fome 
affinitie  or  conueniencie  with  it,  as  to  fay.  I  cannot  di- 
geft  your  vnkinde  vo/'ds,  for  I  cannot  take  them  in 
good  part:  or  as  the  man  of  law  faid,  1 ' feele  you  not,  for 
I  vnderftand  not  your  cafe,  becaufe  he  had  not  his  fee 
in  his  hand.  Or  as  another  faid  to  a  mouthy  Aduo- 
cate,  why  barkejl  thou  at  me  fo  fore  ?  Or  to  call  the 
top  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  hill,  the  crowne  of  a  tree  or  of  a 
hill  :  for  in  deede  crowne  is  the  higheft  ornament  of  a 
Princes  head,  made  like  a  clofe  garland,  or  els  the 
top  of  a  mans  head,  where  the  haire  windes  about, 
and  becaufe  fuch  terme  is  not  applyed  naturally  to  a 
tree,  or  to  a  hill,  but  is  tranfported  from  a  mans  head 
to  a  hill  or  tree,  therefore  it  is  called  by  metaphore, 
or  the  figure  of  tranfport.  And  three  caufes  moues  vs 
to  vfe  this  figure,  one  for  neceffitie  or  want  of  a  better 
word,  thus: 

As  the  drie  ground  that  thirfles  after  afJiowr 
Seemes  to  reioyce  when  it  is  well  iwef, 
And  fpeedely  brings  forth  both  grajfe  andflowr, 
If  lac  he  of fu  nne  or  feafon  doo  not  let. 
Here  for  want  of  an  apter  and  more  naturall  word 
to  declare  the  drie  temper  of  the  earth,  it  is  faid  to 
thirft  and  to  reioyce,  which  is  onely  proper  to  liuing 
creatures,  and  yet  being  fo  inuerted,  doth  not  fo  much 
fwerue  from  the  true  fence,  but  that  euery  man  can 
eafilie  conceiue  the  meaning  thereof. 

Againe,  we  vfe  it  for  pleafure  and  ornament  of  our 
fpeach,  as  thus  in  an  Epitaph  of  our  owne  making,  to 
the  honourable  memorie  of  a  deere  friend,  Sir  John 
Throgmorton,  knight,  Iuflice  of  Chefter,  and  a  man  of 
many  commendable  vertues. 
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Whom  vert uc  rente,  enuy  hath  ouerthrowen 

And  lodged  full  low,  under  this  marble Jlone: 

neuer  w>  re  his  values  Jo  well  knowen, 

Whitest  lie  lined  here,  as  now  that  he  is  gone. 
Here  thefe  words,  rered,  ouerthrowen,  and  lodged,  are 
inuerted,  and  metaphorically  applyed,   not  vpon  ne- 

ccffitie,  but  for  ornament  onely,  afterward  againe  in 
thefe  verfes. 

No  f wine  by  day  that  euer  faw  him  rest 
Free  from  the  toyles  of  his  fo  bufte  charge, 
No  night  that  harbourd  rankor  in  his  breast, 
Nor  merry  moode,  made  reafon  runne  at  large. 
In  thefe  verfes  the  inuerfion  or  metaphore,  lyeth  in 
thefe  words,  faw,  harbourd,  run :  which  naturally  are 
applyed  to  liuing  things,  and  not  to  infenfible  :  as,  the 
funne,  or  the  night :  and  yet  they  approch  fo  neere, 
and  fo  conueniently,  as  the  fpeech  is  thereby  made 
more  commendable.     Againe,  in  moe  verfes  of  the 
fame  Epitaph,  thus. 

His  head  a  fource  of  gran  it  ie  and  fence, 
His  memory  a  fliop  of  ciuill  arte : 
His  tongue  a  Jlreame  offugred  eloquence, 
Wifdome  and  meekenes  lay  mingled  in  his  harte, 
In  which  verfes  ye  fee  that  thefe  words,  fource,  fhop, 
jlud,  fug-red,  are  inuerted  from  their  owne  fignification 
to  another,  not  altogether  fo  naturall,  but  of  much 
affinitie  with  it. 

Then  alfo  do  we  it  fometimes  to  enforce  a  fence 
and  make  the  word  more  fignificatiue  :  as  thus, 
I  burne  in  lone,  Ifreefe  in  deadly  hate 
Ifwimme  in  hope,  andfinke  in  deepe  difpaire. 
Thefe  examples  I  haue  the  willinger  giuen  you  to 
fet  foorth  the  nature  and  vfe  of  your  figure  metaphore, 
which  of  any  other  being  choiily  made,  is  the  moft 
commendable  and  moft  common. 
_  .   .     .  But  if  for  lacke  of  naturall  and  proper 

or  the         terme  or  worde  we  take  another,  neither 
Figure  of  abuse.  naturan  nor  pr0per  and  do  vntruly  applie 

it  to  the  thing  which  we  would  feeme  to  expreffe,  and 
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without  any  iufl  inconucnience,  it  is  not  then  fpoken  by 
this  figure  Metaphore  or  of  inuerfton  as  before,  but  by 
plaine  abufe,  as  he  that  bad  his  man  go  into  his  library 
and  fet  him  his  bowe  and  arrowes,  for  in  deede  there 
was  neuer  a  booke  there  to  be  found,  or  as  one  mould 
in  reproch  fay  to  a  poore  man,  thou  raskall  knaue. 
where  raskall  is  properly  the  hunters  terme  giuen  to 
young  deere,  leane  and  out  of  feafon,  and  not  to  peo- 
ple :  or  as  one  faid  very  pretily  in  this  wife. 

I  lent  my  loue  to  lojffe,  and  gaged  my  life  in  vaine. 

Whereas  this  worde  lent  is  properly  of  mony  or 
fome  fuch  other  thing,  as  men  do  commonly  borrow, 
for  vfe  to  be  repayed  againe,  and  being  applied  to 
loue  is  vtterly  abufed,  and  yet  very  commendably 
fpoken  by  vertue  of  this  figure.  For  he  that  loueth 
and  is  not  beloued  againe,  hath  no  leffe  wrong,  than 
he  that  lendeth  and  is  neuer  repayde. 

Now  doth  this  vnderftanding  orfecret  conceyt  reach 
many  times  to  the  only  nomination  of  per-      ...  .    .   . 

fons  or  things  in  their  names,  as  of   men,  or  the 

or  mountaines,  leas, countries  andfuchlike, 
in  which  refpect  the  wrong  naming,  or  otherwife  naming 
of  them  then  is  due,  carieth  not  onely  an  alteration  of 
fence  but  a  neceffitie  of  intendment  figuratiuely,  as 
when  we  cal  loue  by  the  name  of  Venus,  flefhly  lufl  by 
the  name  of  Cupid,  bicaufe  they  were  fuppofed  by  the 
auncient  poets  to  be  authors  and  kindlers  of  loue  and 
lufl :  Vulcane  for  fire,  Ceres  for  bread  :  Bacchus  for 
wine  by  the  fame  reafon  ;  alfo  if  one  fhould  fay  to  a 
skilfull  craftesman  knowen  for  a  glutton  or  common 
drunkard,  that  had  Ipent  all  his  goods  on  riot  and  de- 
licate fare. 
Thy  hands  they  made  thee  rich,  thy  pallat  made  thee  poore. 

It  is  ment,  his  trauaile  and  arte  made  him  wealthie, 
his  riotous  life  had  made  him  a  beggar  :  and  as  one 
that  boafled  of  his  houfekeeping,  faid  that  neuer  a 
yeare  paffed  ouer  his  head,  that  he  drank  not  in  his 
houfe  euery  moneth  foure  tonnes  of  beere,  and  one 
hogfhead  of  wine,  meaning  not  the  caskes  or  veffels, 
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but  that  quantitie  which  they  conteyned.     Thefe  and 

Inch  other  fpeaches,  where  ye  take  the  name  of  the 
Author  for  the  tiling  il  felfe;  or  the  thing  conteining, 
for  that  which  is  contained,  and  in  many  other  cafes  do 
as  it  were  wrong  name  the  perfon  or  the  thing.  So 
neuertheleffe  as  it  may  be  vnderflood,  it  is  by  the 
figure  metonytnia,  or  mifnamer. 

And  if  this  manner  of  naming  perfons  or  things  be 

,  .  .     not  by  way  of  mifnaming  as  before,  but 

or  the        by  a  conuement  difference,  and  fuch  as  is 

Sumamer.      true  Qr  efteemc(j  an(j  Hkely  to  be  true,  it  is 

then  called  not  metonimia,  but  antonomafia,  or  the  Sur- 
namer,  (not  the  mifnamer,  which  might  extend  to  any 
other  thing  afwell  as  to  a  perfon)  as  he  that  would  fay  : 
not  king  Philip  of  Spaine,  but  the  Wefterne  king,  be- 
caufe  his  dominion  lieth  the  furdeft  Weft  of  any 
Chriften  prince :  and  the  French  king  the  great  Faltois, 
becaufe  fo  is  the  name  of  his  houfe,  or  the  Queene  of 
England,  The  maiden  Queene,  for  that  is  her  hieft  pe- 
culiar among  all  the  Queenes  of  the  world,  or  as  we 
faid  in  one  of  our  Partheniades,  the  Bryton  mayde^ 
becaufe  the  is  the  mod  great  and  famous  mayden  of 
all  Brittayne  :  thus, 

But  in  chaste Jlile,  am  borne  as  I  weene 
To  blazon  foorth  the  Brytton  mayden  Queene. 
So  did  our   forefathers  call  Henry  the  first,  Bcau- 
clerke,  Edmund  Ironfide,  Richard  caur  de  lion :  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  and  we  of  her  Maieftie  Elifabeth  the 
peafible. 

Then  alfo  is  the  fence  figuratiue  when  we  deuife  a 
-        ,  .  .      new  name  to  any  thing  confonant,  as  neere 

Onotnatopeia,  ,  r 

or  the         as  we  can  to  the   nature   thereof,   as  to 
New  namer.     fey  .  jjaj]ling  0j  lightning  claJJung  of  b/ades, 

el  in  king  of  fetters,  chinking  of  mony:  and  as  the  poet 
Virgil  faid  of  the  founding  a  trumpet,  ta-ra-tant,  tara- 
tantara,  or  as  we  giue  fpecial  names  to  the  voices  of 
dombe  beafts,  as  to  fay,  a  horfe  neigheth,  a  lyon  brayes, 
a  fwine  grunts,  a  hen  cackleth,  a  dogge  howles,  and  a 
hundreth  mo  fuch  new  names  as  any  man  hath  libcrtie  to 
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deuife,  fo  it  be  fittie  for  the  thing  which  he  couets  to 
expreffe. 

Your  Epitheton  ox  qualifier,  whereof  we  fpake  before, 
placing  him  among  the  figures  auricular, 
now  becaufe  he  femes  alfo  to  alter  and  en-         or  the 
force  the  fence,  we  will  fay  fomewhat  more   therwise'hefi- 
of  him  in  this  place,  and  do  conclude  that  gureofAttri- 
he  muft  be  apt  and  proper  for  the  thing  he 
is  added  vnto,  and  not  difagreable  or  repugnant,  as 
one  that  faid  :  darke  difdaine,  and  miferable pride,  vav 
abfurdlv,  for  difdaine  or  difdained  things  cannot  be 
faid  darke,  but  rather  bright  and  cleere,  becaufe  they 
be   beholden   and  much  looked  vpon,  and   pride   is 
rather  enuied  then  pitied  or  miferable,  vnleffe  it  be  in 
Chriftian  charitie,  which  helpeth  not  the  terme  in  this 
cafe.     Some  of  our  vulgar  writers  take  great  pleafure 
in  giuing  Epithets  and  do  it  almoft  to  euery  word 
which  may  receiue  them,  and  fhould  not  be  fo,  yea 
though  they  were  neuer  fo  propre  and  apt,  for  fome- 
t'imes  wordes  fuffered  to  go  fingle,  do  giue  greater  fence 
and  grace  than  words  quallified  by  attributions  do. 

But  the  fence  is  much  altered  and  the  hearers  con- 
ceit ftrangly  entangled  by  the  figure  Metd-      ., ,  .  .  . 

i  -   i  hi  r  i  Metalepsis, 

lepjts,  which  I  call  the  Jarjct,  as  when  we         or  the 
had  rather  fetch  a  word  a  °reat  way  off      Farrefet- 


&j 


then  to  vfe  one  nerer  hand  to  expreffe  the  matter  afwel 

and  plainer.    And  it  feemeth  the  deuifer  of  this  figure, 

had  a  defire  to  pleafe  women  rather  then  men  :  for  we 

vfe  to  fay  by  manner  of  Prouerbe  :  tilings  farrefet  and 

deare  bought  are  good  for  Ladies  :  fo  in  this  manner 

of  fpeach  we  vfe  it,  leaping  ouer  the  heads  of  a  great 

many  words,  we  take  one  that  is  furdeft  off,  to  vtter  our 

matter  by  :  as  Medea  curfing  hir  firfl  acquaintance  with 

prince  lafon,  who  had  very  vnkindly  forfaken  her,  faid  : 

Woe  worth  tlie  mount aiuc  1/iat  the  mafic  bare 

Which  was  thefirjl  caufer  of  all  my  care. 

Where  fhe  might  afwell  haue  faid,  woe  worth  our 

firfl  meeting,  or  woe  worth  the  time  that  lafon  arriued 

with  his  fhip  at  my  fathers  cittie  in    Colchos,  when  he 

x 
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tookc  me  away  with  him,  and  not  fo  farre  off  as  to 
i  Mile  the  mountaine  that  bare  the  pinetree,  that  made 
the  mail,  that  hare  the  failes,  that  the  (hip  failed  with, 
which  caried  her  away.  A  pleafant  Gentleman  came 
into  a  Ladies  nurfery,  and  law  her  for  her  owne  plea- 
fure  rocking  of  her  young  child  in  the  cradle,  and  fayd 
to  her : 

Ifpeakt  it  Madame  without  any  mocke, 
Manx  afuc/i  cradell  may  I  Jit'  you  rocke. 
Gods  1'iiiion  hourfon  laid  flie,  would  thou  haue  me 
beare  mo  children  yet,  no  Madame  quoth  the  Gentle- 
man, but  I  would  haue  you  line  long,  that  ye  might 
the  better  pleafure  your  friends,  for  his  meaning  was  that 
as  euery  cradle  fignified  a  new  borne  childe,  and  euery 
child  the  leafure  of  one  yeares  birth,  and  many  yeares 
a  long  life:  fo  by  wifhing  her  to  rocke  manycradels  of 
her  owne.  he  u  ilhed  her  long  life.      Virgill  laid  : 

Pojl  multas  mea  regna  videns  mirabor  arijlas. 
Thus  in  Englifh. 

After  many  a  Jlubble  Jliall  I  come 
And  wonder  at  the  fight  of  my  kingdome. 
By  Hubble  the  Poet  vnderfloode  yeares,  for  haruefls 
come  but  once  euery  yeare,  at  leaf!  waves  with  vs  in 
Europe.      This  is  fpoken   by  the  figure  of  farre-fet. 
Metalepfis. 

And  one  notable  meane  to  affect  the  minde,  is  to 
,.    ..  inforce  the  fence  of  any  thing  by  a  word  of 

or  the  more  than  ordinary  erhcacie,  and  neuerthe- 

les  is  not  apparant,  but  as  it  were,  fecretly 
implyed,  as  he  that  faid  thus  of  a  faire  Lady. 
O  rare  beantie.  b  grace,  and  curtefie. 
And  by  a  very  euill  man  thus. 

O  fume  it '  fe/fe,  not  wretch,  but  wretchednes. 
Whereas  if  he  had  faid  thus,  O  gratious,  courteous 
and  beautiful  I  woman :  and,  O  jinfull  and  7,  'ret  died  man. 
it  had  bene  all  to  one  effect,  yet  not  with  luch  force 
and  efficacie,  to  fpeake  by  the  denominatiue,  as  by  the 
thing  it  felfe. 

As  by  the  former  figure  we  vfe  to  enforce  our  fence, 
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fo  by  another  we  temper  our  fence  with  wordes  of  fuch 
moderation,  as  in  appearaunce  it  abateth  it  but  not  in 
deede,  and  is  by  the  figure  Liptote,  which       , ... 
therefore  I  call  the  Modei'ator,  and  becomes        or  the 
vs  many  times  better  to  fpeake  in  that  fort     Moderalour- 
quallified,  than  if  we  fpake  it  by  more  forcible  termes, 
and  neuertheles  is  equipolent  in  knee,  thus. 

I  know  you  hate  me  not,  nor  wi/h  me  any  ill. 

Meaning  in  deede  that  he  loued  him  very  well  and 
dearely,  and  yet  the  words  doe  not  expreffe  fo  much, 
though  they  purport  fo  much.  Or  if  you  would  fay,  I 
am  not  ignorant,  for  I  know  well  inough.  Such  a 
man  is  no  foole,  meaning  in  deede  that  he  is  a  very 
wife  man. 

But  if  fuch  moderation  of  words  tend  to  flafetery,  or 
foothing,  or  excufing,  it  is  by  the  figure    „      ,.      . 
Paradiajlole,  which  therfore  nothing  impro-      ^  or  the 
perly  we  call  the  Curry-fauell,  as  when  we     Curry  fauelL 
make  the  beft  of  a  bad  thing,  or  turne  a  ngnification 
to  the  more  plaufible  fence  :  as,"  to  call  an  vnthrile,  a 
liberall  Gentleman  :  the  foolifh-hardy,  valiant  or  coura- 
gious :  the  niggard,  thriftie  :  a  great  riot,  or  outrage,  an 
youthfull   pranke,  and   fuch  like   termes  :   moderating 
and  abating  the  force  of  the  matter  by  craft,  and  for  a 
pleafmg  purpofe,  as  appeareth  by  thefe  verfes  of  ours, 
teaching  in  what  cafes  it  may  commendably  be  vfed 
by  Courtiers.* 

But  if  you  diminifh  and  abbafe  a  thing  by  way  of 
fpight  and  mallice,  as  it  were  to  depraue  it,       .Ul,,-ilsl-s 
fuch  fpeach  is  by  the  figure  Meiofis  or  the  ■  the' 

difabler  fpoken  of  hereafter  in  the  place       I)^hl"- 
oi  f attentions  figures. 

A  great  monntaine  as  bigge  as  a  molehill, 

A  hcauy  burthen  perdy,  as  a  pound  of  (ethers. 

But  if  ye  abafe  your  thing  or  matter  by  ignorance 
or  errour  in  the  choife  of  your  word,  then      Ta/,-rr,u\ 
is  it  by  vicious   maner   of  fpeach   called         on 
Tapmqfis,  whereof  ye  fhall  haue  examples 
in  the  chapter  of  vices  hereafter  folowing. 

*  These  verses  of  the  Author  do  not  appear  in  the  Text.  — Ed. 
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Then  againe  if  we  vfe  fucli  a  word  (as  many  times 

•„■,    we  »■  which  we  driue  the  hearer  to 

i  mceiue  more  01  yond  or  other- 

lie.  wile  then  the  letter  exprefleth,  and  it  be 

not  by  vertue  of  the  former  figures  Metaphor*  and 

■fo  and  the  reft,  the  Greeks  then  call  it  Synecdoche, 

the  Latines  fub  intelleclio  or  vnderftanding,  for  by  part 

we  are  enforced  to  vnderftand  the  whole,  by  the  whole 

part,  by  many  things  one  thing,  by  one,  many,  by  a 

thing  precedent,  a  thing  confequent,  and  generally  one 

thing  out  of  another  by  maner  of  contrariety  to  the 

word  which  is  fpoken,  alind  ex  alio,  which  becaufe  it 

feemeth  to  aske  a  good,  quick,  and  pregnant  capacitie, 

and   is   not  for  an   ordinarie   or  dull  wit  (o  to  do,  I 

<  hofe  t<>*  all  him  the  figure  not  onely  of  conceit  after 

the  Greeke  originall,  but  alfo  of  quick  conceite.     As 

for  example  we  will  giue  none  becaufe  we  will  fpeake 

of  him  againe  in  another  place,  where  he  is  ranged 

among  the  figures  fenfable  apperteining  to  claufes. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  fenfable  figures  altering  and  affecling  flic  mynde 

by  alteration  offence  or  iiUendements  in 

whole  claufes  or  fpeaches. 

|S  by  the  la  ft  remembred  figures  the  fence  of 
tingle  wordes  is  altered,  fo  by  thefe  that 
follow  is  that  of  whole  and  entier  fpeach : 
and  firft  by  the  Courtly  figure  Allegoria, 
which  is  when  we  fpeake  one  thing  and 
thinke  another,  and  that  our  wordes  and  our  meanings 
meete  not.  The  vfe  of  this  figure  is  fo  large,  and  his 
vertue  of  fo  great  efficacie  as  it  is  fuppofed  no  man 
can  pleafantly  vtter  and  perfwade  without  it,  but  in 
effect  is  fure  neuer  or  veryfeldome  to  thriue  and  prof- 
per  in  the  world,  that  cannot  skilfully  put  in  vre,  in 
fomuch  as  not  onely  euery  common  Courtier,  but  alfo 
the  grauefl  Counfellour,  yea  and  the  mofl  noble  and 
wifell  Prince  cf  them  all  are  many  times  enforced  to 
vfe  it.  by  example  (fay  they)  of  the  great  Emperour 
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who  had  it  yfually  in  his  mouth  to  fay.  Qui  nefcit  dif- 
ftmulare  nefcit  regnare.  Of  this  figure  therefore  which 
for  his  duplicitie  we  call  the  figure  of  [fa/fe  femblant 
or  diffimulatiori\  we  will  fpeake  firft  as  of  the  chief 
ringleader  and  captaine  of  all  other  figures,  either  in 
the  Poeticall  or  oratorie  fcience. 

And  ye  fliall  know  that  we  may  diffem-      Allegoria, 
ble,   I   meane  fpeake  othenvife  then  we    r-   or ''j-cf , 

1   •     1  n       r        11  ■        r  ^  Figure  of  false 

thinke,  in  earnelt  alwell  as  in  fport,  vnder  sembiant. 
couert  and  darke  termes,  and  in  learned  and  apparant 
fpeaches,  in  fliort  fentences,  and  by  long  ambage  and 
circumftance  of  wordes,  and  finally  afwell  when  we 
lye  as  when  we  tell  truth.  To  be  fliort  euery  fpeac  h 
wrefted  from  his  owne  naturall  fignification  to  another 
not  altogether  fo  naturall  is  a  kinde  of  difiimulation, 
becaufe  the  wordes  beare  contrary  countenaunce  to 
th'intent.  But  properly  and  in  his  principall  vertue 
Allegoria  is  when  we  do  fpeake  in  fence  tranflatiue  and 
wrefted  from  the  owne  fignification,  neuertheleffe  ap- 
plied to  another  not  altogether  contrary,  but  hauing 
much  conueniencie  with  it  as  before  we  faid  of  the 
metaphore  :  as  for  example  if  we  fhould  call  the  com- 
mon wealth,  a  fhippe  ;  the  Prince  a  Pilot,  the  Coun- 
fellours  mariners,  the  ftormes  warres,  the  calme  and 
[liaiien]  peace,  this  is  fpoken  all  in  allegorie  :  and  be- 
caufe fuch  inuerfion  of  fence  in  one  fmgle  worde  is  by 
the  figure  Metaphore,  of  whom  we  fpake  before,  and 
this  manner  of  inuerfion  extending  to  whole  and  large 
fpeaches,  it  maketh  the  figure  allegoric  to  be  called  a 
long  and  perpetuall  Metaphore.  A  noble  man  after  a 
whole  yeares  abfence  from  his  ladie,  fent  to  know  how 
fhe  did,  and  whether  fhe  rcmayned  affecled  toward 
him  as  fhe  was  when  he  left  her. 

Lonely  Lady  L  long  full  fore  to  lieare, 
Lf  ye  remaine  the  fame,  1 left  you  the  lafl yeare. 
To  whom  flie  anfwered  in  allegorie  other  twoverfes: 
My  louing  Lorde  L  will  well  that  ye  :oist, 
The  thred  is  ffon,  that  neuerjfiall  vniwijl. 
Meaning,  that  her  loue  was  fo  fledfaft  and  conftant 
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toward  him  as  no  time  or  Id  alter  it    Vir- 

gin m  his  i'  poemes  <  tiled  Egl  pies  vfed  as 

radical]  but  tit  al  or  the  purpofe  thus : 

Clauditc  iam  riuos  pueri  fat  prata  biberunt. 
Which  I  Englifh  thus  :  [///. 

Stop  vp  your Jlreames(  my  lads  )themedes  haue  drunk  their 
As  much  to  fay,  leaue  of  now,  yee  haue  talked  of 
the  matter  inough :  for  the  fhepheards  guile  in  many 
placi  -  is  by  opening  certaine  fluces  to  water  their 
paflures,  fo  as  when  they  are  wet  inough  they  fhut 
them  againe  :  this  application  is  full  Allegoricke. 

Ye  haue  another  manner  of  Allegoric  not  full,  but 
mixt,  as  he  that  wrate  thus  : 

The  cloudes  of  care  haue  coared  all  my  costc, 
Tliejlormes  ofjlrife,  do  threaten  to  appca 
The  ivaues  of  woe,  wherein  myfhip  is  to 
/fane  broke  the  banks,  where  lay  my  life  fo  dear. 
Chippes  of  ill  chance,  are  fallen  amidft  my  choife, 
To  marre  the  minde  that  mentfor  to  rdoyce. 
I  call  him  not  a  full  Allegorie,  but  mixt,  bicaufe  he 
difcouers  withall  what  the  cloud,  form \  wane,  and  the 
refl  are.  which  in  a  full  allegorie  fhould  not  be  difcou- 
ered,  but  left  at  large  to  the  readers  iudgement  and 
coniecture. 

Wediffemble  againe  vnder  couert  and  darke  fpea- 

,.  .  ches,  when  we  fpeake  bv  way  of  riddle 

or  the  '       {Enigma)  of  which  the  fence  can  hardly 

Riddle.        ke  picked  out,  but  by  the  parties  owne 

affoile,  as  he  that  (aid  : 

//  is  my  mother  well  I  toot, 
Ami  yet  the  daughter  that  I  begot. 
Meaning  it  by  the  ife  which  is  made  of  frozen  water, 
the  fame  being  molten  by  the  funne  or  fire,  makes 
water  againe. 

My  mother  had  an  old  woman  in  her  nurferie,  who 
in  the  winter  nights  would  put  vs  forth  many  prety 
ridles,  whereof  this  is  one  : 

/  haue  a  thing  and  rough  it  is 
And  in  the  mid/7  a  hole  Ikhs  : 
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There  came  a  yong  man  with  his  ginne, 
And  he  put  it  a  haiidfull  in. 
The  good  old  Gentlewoman  would  tell  vs  that  were 
children  how  it  was  meant  by  a  furd  glooue.     Some 
other  naughtie  body  would  peraduenture  haue  con- 
flrued  it  not  halfe  fo  mannerly.     The  riddle  is  pretie 
but  that  it  holdes  too  much  of  the   Cachemphaton  or 
foule  fpeach  and  may  be  drawen  to  a  reprobate  fence. 
We  diffemble  after  a  fort,  when  we  fpeake  „    .   . 

1  ,  r  ,1  Parimia, 

by  common  prouerbs,  or,  as  we  vfe  to  call  or 

them,  old  laid  fawes,  as  thus  :  Prouerb. 

As  the  olde  cocke  crowes  fo  doeth  the  chick : 
A  bad  Cooke  that  cannot  his  ovtne  fingers  lick. 

Meaning  by  the  firft,  that  the  young  learne  by  the 
olde,  either  to  be  good  or  euill  in  their  behauiours  :  by 
the  fecond,  that  he  is  not  to  be  counted  a  wife  man, 
who  being  in  authority,  and  hauing  the  adminiflration 
of  many  good  and  great  things,  will  not  ferue  his  owne 
tume  and  his  friends  whileft  he  may,  and  many  fuch 
prouerbiall  fpeeches  :  as  Totneffe  is  turned  French,  for 
a  firange  alteration  :  Skarborow  warning,  for  a  fodaine 
commandement,  allowing  no  refpect  or  delay  to  be- 
thinke  a  man  of  his  bufines.  Note  neuertheleffe  a 
cliuerfitie,  for  the  two  laft  examples  be  prouerbs,  the 
two  firft  prouerbiall  fpeeches. 

Ye  doe  likewife  diflemble,  when  ye  fpeake  in  derifion 
or  mockerie,  and  that  may  be  man}-  waies  :  as  fome- 
time  in  fport,  fometime  in  earneft,  and  priuily,  and 
apertly,  and  pleafantly,  and  bitterly  :  but  irouia 

firft  by  the  figure  Irouia,  which  we  call  the  or  the' 

dryemock:  as  he  that  faid  to  a  bragging  Drie  mock- 
Ruffian,  that  threatened  he  would  kill  and  flay,  no 
doubt  you  are  a  good  man  of  your  hands  :  or,  as  it 
was  faid  by  a  French  king,  to  one  that  praide  his  re- 
ward, (hewing  how  he  had  bene  cut  in  the  face  at  a 
certain  battell  fought  in  his  feruice  :  ye  may  fee,  quoth 
the  king,  what  it  is  to  runne  away  and  looke  backwards. 
And  as  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  faid  to  one  that  pro- 
fcred  to  take  his  ring  when  he  wafht  before  dinner, 
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this  wil  feme  another  well :  meaning  that  the  Gentle- 
mi  n  had  another  time  taken  them,  and  be<  aufe  the  kin- 
forgot  to  aske  for  them,  heuer  reftored  his  ring  againe. 
Or  when  we  deride  with  a  certaine  feue- 

«  '       ritie,  we  may  (all  it  the  bitter  taunt  [Sar- 

taunt.      cafmus\  as  diaries  the  lift  Emperour  aun- 

fwered  the  Duke  of  Arskot,  befeeching him  recompence 

of  feruice  done  at  the  fiege  of  Renty,  againft  Henry 

the  French  king,  where  the  Duke  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  afterward  ef<  aped  clad  like  a  Colliar.  Thou  wert 
taken,  quoth  the  Emperour,  lile  a  coward,  and  fcapedft 
like  a  Colliar,  wherefore  get  thee  home  and  Hue  vpon 
thine  owne.  Or  as  king  Jlauy  the  eight  faid  to  one 
of  his  priuy  chamber,  who  fued  for  Sir  Anthony  Rowfe, 
a  knight  of  Norfolke  that  his  Maieflie .would  be  good 
vnto  him.  for  that  he  was  an  ill  begger.  Quoth  the 
king  againe,  if  he  be  afhamed  to  beg,  we  are  afhamed 
to  geue.  Or  as  Charles  the  fift  Emperour,  hauing 
taken  in  battaile  John  Frederike  Duke  of  Saxon,  with 
the  Lantgraue  of  Heffen  and  others :  this  Duke  being 
a  man  of  monftrous  bigneffe  and  corpulence,  after  the 
Emperor  hadfeene  the  prifoners,  faid  to  thole  that  were 
about  him,  I  haue  gone  a  hunting  many  times,  yet 
neuer  tooke  I  fuch  a  fwine  before. 
Asteismus.  Ch*  when  we  fpeake  by  manner  of  plea- 
or  the  fantery,  or  mery  skofFe,  that  is  by  a  kinde 
of  mock,  whereof  the  fence  is  farre  fet,  and 
The ciuiii iest  without  any  gall  or  offence.  The  Greekes 
call  it  [AJIeif>/ius~\  we  may  terme  it  the  ciuill  ieft,  be- 
cause it  is  a  mirth  very  full  of  ciuilitie,  and  fuch  as  the 
moft  ciuill  men  doo  vfe.  As  Cato  faid  to  one  that  had 
geuen  him  a  good  knock  on  the  head  with  a  long  peece 
of  timber  he  bare  on  his  fhoulder,  and  then  bad  him 
beware:  what  (quoth  Cato)  wilt  thou  flrike  me  againe  ? 
for  ye  know,  a  warning  flioukl  be  geuen  before  a  man 
haue  receiued  harme,  and  not  after.  And  as  king 
Edward  the  fixt,  being  of  young  yeres,  but  olde  in  wit, 
faide  to  one  of  his  priuie  chamber,  who  fued  for  a 
pardon  for  one  that  was  condemned  for  a  robberie, 
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telling  the  king  that  it  was  but  a  final]  trifle,  not  pad 
fixteene  fhillings  matter  which  he  had  taken  :  qu 
the  king  againe,  but  I  warrant  you  the  fellow  was  for- 
rie  it  had  not  bene  fixteene  pound  :  meaning  how  the 
malefactors  intent  was  as  euill  in  that  trifle,  as  if  it  had 
bene  a  greater  fumme  of  money.  In  thefe  examples  if 
ye  marke  there  is  no  griefe  or  offence  miniflred  as  in 
thofe  other  before,  and  yet  are  very  wittie,  and  fpoken 
in  plaine  derifion. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  fift  was  a  man  of  very  few 
words,  and  delighted  little  in  talke.  His  brother  king 
Ferdinando  being  a  man  of  more  pleafant  difcourfe, 
fitting  at  the  table  with  him,  faid,  I  pray  your  Maieflie 
be  not  fo  filent,  but  let  vs  talke  a  little.  What  neede 
that  brother,  quoth  the  Emperor,  fince  you  haue 
words  enough  for  vs  both. 

Or  when  we  giue  amocke  with  afcornefull  countenance 
as  in  fome  frniling  fort  looking  afide  or  by  drawing  the 
lippe  awry,  or  fhrinking  vp  the  nofe  ;  the  ...  .  . 
Greeks  called  it  Miclerifmns,  we  may  terme  <>r  the 
it  a  fleering  frumpe,  as  he  that  faid  to  one  Fleerilli!  fn,mpe- 
whofe  wordes  he  beleued  not,  no  doubt  Sir  of  that. 
This  fleering  frumpe  is  one  of  the  Courtly  graces  of 
hicke  the  f corner. 

Or  when  we  deride  by  plaine  and  flat     .  .... 
contradiction,  as  he  that  law  a  ciwarie  go        or  the 
in  the  flreete  faid  to  his  companion  that  Broadfloi,te- 
walked  with  him  :  See  yonder  gyant :  and  to  a  Negro 
or  woman  blackemoore,  in  good  footh  ye  are  a  faire 
one,  we  may  call  it  the  broad  floute. 

Or  when  ye  giue  a  mocke  vnder  fmooth  and  lowly 
wordes  as  he  that  hard  one  call  him  all  to  nought  and 
fay,  thou  art  fure  to  be  hanged  ere  thou  dye  :  quoth 
th'other   very   foberly.    Sir   I   know  your  maiflerfhip 
fpeakes  but  in  ieft,  the  Greeks  call  it  {cha-  cw. ,„/ism!ts_ 
rientifmus)  we  may  call  it  the  priuy  nippe,        orthe 
or  a   myld   and  appeafing   mockery  :    all   Pnuy  mppe" 
thefe  be  fouldiers  to  the  figure  allegoria  and  fight  vnder 
the  banner  of  diliimulation. 
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lertheleflTeye  haueyettwoor  thrccother  figure 
,,  .   .  ,      fmatch  a  fpice  of  the  fame  falfi  femblant. 

,,rthe  but  in  another  fort  and  maner  of  phral  , 
whereof  one  is  when  we  fpeake  in  the  fu- 
called  the  loud  perlatiue  and  beyond  the  limites  of  credit, 
that  is  by  the  figure  which  the  Greeks  call 
ffiperbole,  the  Latines  Dementiens  or  the  lying  figure.  1 
for  his  immoderate  exceffe  cal  him  the  ouer  rea<  her  right 
with  his  original]  or  \lowd  fyar\  and  me  thinks  not 
umiffe  :  now  when  I  fpeake  that  which  neither  I  my 
felfe  thinke  to  be  true,  nor  would  haue  any  other  body 
beleeue,  it  mufl  needs  be  a  great  diffimulation,  be- 
caufe  I  meane  nothing  leffe  then  that  I  fpeake,  and  this 
maner  of  fpeach  is  vfed,  when  either  we  would  greatly 
aduaunce  or  greatly  abafe  the  reputation  of  any  thing 
perfon,  and  mufl  be  vfed  very  difcreetly,  or  els  it  will 
feeme  odious,  for  although  a  prayfe  or  other  report 
may  be  allowed  beyond  credit,  it  may  not  be  beyond 
all  meafure,  fpecially  in  the  profeman,  as  he  that  was 
fpeaker  in  a  Parliament  of  king  Hairy  the  eights 
raigne,  in  his  Oration  which  ye  know  is  of  ordinary  to 
be  made  before  the  Prince  at  the  firfl  affembly  of  both 
houfes,  [fh]ould  feeme  to  prayfe  his  Maieflie  thus.  What 
Ihould  I  go  about  to  recite  your  Maieflies  innumerable 
vertues,  euen  as  much  as  if  I  tooke  vpon  me  to  num- 
ber the  flarres  of  the  skie,  or  to  tell  the  fands  of  the 
fea.  This  Hyperbole  was  both  vltrafidem  and  alfo  vltra 
modum,  and  therefore  of  a  graue  and  wife  Counfellour 
made  the  fpeaker  to  be  accompted  a  groffe  flattering 
foole  :  peraduenture  if  he  had  vfed  it  thus,  it  had  bene 
better  and  neuertheleffe  a  lye  too,  but  a  more  moderate 
lye  and  no  leffe  to  the  purpofe  of  the  kings  commen- 
dation, thus.  I  am  not  able  with  any  wordes  fufficientlv 
to  expreffe  your  Maieflies  regall  vertues,  your  kingly 
merites  alfo  towardes  vs  your  people  and  realme  are  fo 
exceeding  many,  as  your  prayfes  therefore  are  infinite, 
your  honour  and  renowne  euerlafling  :  And  yet  all 
this  if  we  fhall  meafure  it  by  the  rule  of  exact  veritie, 
is  but  an  vntruth,  yet  a  more  cleanely  commendation 
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then  was  maifler  Speakers.     Neuertheleffe  as  I  faid 
before  if  we  fall  a  prayfing,  fpecially  of  our  miflreffes 
vertue,  bewtie,  or  other  good  parts,  we  be  allowed  now 
and  then  to  ouer-reach  a  little  by  wayofcomparifonashe 
that  faid  thus  in  prayfe  of  his  Lady. 
Giue  place  ye  loners  here  before, 
That  (pent  your  boa  lis  and  braggs  in  vaine : 
My  Ladies  bewtie  paffeth  more. 
7  he  bejl  of  your  I  dare  well  fay  tie : 
Then  doth  the  funne  the  candle  light, 
Or  brightejl  day  the  darkefl  night. 
And  as  a  certaine  noble  Gentlewomen  lamenting  at 
the  vnkindneffe  of  her  louer  faid  very  pretily  in  this 
figure. 

But  fence  it  will  no  better  be, 
My  ieares  fliall  ?ieuer  blin  : 
To  nwifl  the  earth  in  fuch  degree, 
That  I  may  drowne  therein : 
That  by  my  death  all  men  may  fay, 
Lo  wcemen  are  as  true  as  they. 
Then  haue  ye  the  figure  Periphrafs,  hold-   Periphrasis, 
ing  fomewhat  of  the  difsembler,  by  reafon  FigurVJfam- 
of  a  fecret  intent  not  appearing  by  the  base- 
words,  as  when  we  go  about  the  bufh,  and  will  not  in 
one  or  a  few  words  expreffe  that  thing  which  we  de- 
fire  to  haue  knowen,  but  do  chofe  rather  to  do  it  by 
many  words,  as  we  our  felues  wrote  of  our  Soueraigne 
Lady  thus : 

Whom  Princes  feme,  and  Reabnes  obay, 
And gi-eatefl  of  Bryton  kings  begot : 
She  came  abroade  eucn  yeflerday, 
When  fuch  asfnv  her,  knew  her  not. 
And  the  reft  that  followeth,  meaning  her  Maiefties 
perfon,  which  we  would  feeme  to  hide  leauing  her 
name  vnfpoken,  to  the  intent  the  reader  fhould  geffe 
at  it :  neuertheleffe  vpon  the  matter  did  fo  manifeflly 
difclofe  it,  as  any  fimple  iudgement  might  eafily  per- 
ceiue  by  whom  it  was  ment,  that  is  by  Lady  Elizabeth, 
Queene  of  England  and  daughter  to  king  Henry  the  eight, 
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and  therein  refteth  the  diffimulation.     It  is  one  of  the 
gallanted  figures  among  the  poetes  fo  it  be  v'fed  dif- 

•ly  ami  in  his  right  kinde,  but  many  of  thefe  mal 
that  be  not  halfe  their  craftes  maiflers,  do  very  often 
al'iife  it  and  alfo  many  waies.     For  if  the  thing  or 
perfon  they  go  about  to  defcribe  by  circumflance,  be 
by  the  writers  improuidence   otherwife  bewrayed,  it 
loofeth  the  grace  of  a  figure,  as  lie  that  faid  : 
The  tenth  of  March  wJien  Aries  receiued, 
Dan  Phoebus  rates  into  his  horned  he  J. 

Intending  to  defcribe  the  fpring  of  the  yeare,  which 
juery  man  knoweth  of  himfelfe,  hearing  the  day  of 
March  named:  the  verfes  be  very  good  the  figure 
nought  worth,  if  it  were  meant  in  Periphrafe  for  the 
matter,  that  is  the  feafon  of  the  yeare  which  fliould 
haue  bene  couertly  difclofed  by  ambage,  was  by  and 
by  blabbed  out  by  naming  the  day  of  the  moneth,  and 
fo  the  purpofe  of  the  figure  difapointed,  peraduenture 
it  had  bin  better  to  haue  faid  thus  : 

The  month  and  daie  7uhen  Aries  reeeind, 
Dan  Phoebus  rates  into  his  horned  head. 

For  now  there  remaineth  for  the  Reader  fomewhat 
to  ftudie  and  geffe  vpon,  and  yet  the  fpring  time  to 
the  learned  iudgement  fufficiently  expreffed. 

The  Noble  Earle  of  Surrey  wrote  thus  : 
In  winters  iujl  returne,  when  Boreas  gan  his  raigne, 
And  euery  tree  vndothed  him  fajl  as  nature  taught  them 
plaine. 

I  would  fame  learne  of  fome  good  maker,  whether 
tlie  Earle  fpake  this  in  figure  of  Periphrafe  or  not,  for 
mine  owne  opinion  I  thinke  that  if  lie  nient  to  defcribe 
the  winter  feafon,  he  would  not  haue  difclofed  it  fo 
broadly,  as  to  fay  winter  at  the  firft  worde,  for  that  had 
bene  againft  the  rules  of  arte,  and  without  any  good 
iudgement:  which  in  fo  learned  and  excellent  a  perfon- 
age  we  ought  not  to  fufpecft,  we  fay  therefore  that  for 
winter  it  is  no  Periphrafe  but  language  at  large  :  we 
fay  for  all  that,  hauing  regard  to  the  feconde  verfe  that 
followeth  it  is  a  Periphrafe,  feeming  that  thereby  he 
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intended  to  (hew  in  what  part  of  the  winter  his  loues 
ie  him  anguifh,  that  is  in  the  time  which  we  call  the 
fall  of  the  leafe,  which  begins  in  the  moneth  of  October, 
and  (lands  very  well  with  the  figure  to  be  vttered  in  that 
fort  notwithstanding  winter  be  named  before,  for  winter 
hath  many  parts  :  fuch  namely  as  do  not  (hake  of  the 
leafe,  norvncloth  the  trees  as  here  is  mentioned  :  thus 
may  ye  iudge  as  I  do,  that  this  noble  Erie  wrate 
excellently  well  and  to  purpofe.  Moreouer,  when  a 
maker  will  feeme  to  vfe  circumlocution  to  fet  forth  any 
thing  pleafantly  and  figuratiuely,  yet  no  leffe  plaine  to 
a  ripe  reader,  then  if  it  were  named  exprefly,  and 
when  all  is  done,  no  man  can  perceyue  it  to  be  the 
thing  intended.  This  is  a  foule  ouerfight  in  any 
writer  as  did  a  good  fellow,  who  weening  to  (hew  his 
cunning,  would  needs  by  periphrafe  expreffe  the  realme 
of  Scotland  in  no  leffe  then  eight  verfes,  and  when  he 
had  faid  all,  no  man  could  imagine  it  to  be  fpoken  of 
Scotland  :  and  did  befides  many  other  faults  in  his 
verfe,  fo  deadly  belie  the  matter  by  his  defcription,  as 
it  would  pitie  any  good  maker  to  heare  it. 

Now  for  the  (hutting  vp  of  this  Chapter,  SyneMoche. 
will  I  remember  you  farther  of  that  manner  Fi  U£T  *e  uick 
of  fpeech  which  theGreekes  call  Synecdoche,  conceite. 
and  we  the  figure  of  [quicke  conceite]  who  for  the  reafons 
before  alledged,  may  be  put  vnder  the  fpeeches 
allegorical/,  becaufe  of  the  darkenes  and  duplicitie  of 
his  fence  :  as  when  one  would  tell  me  how  the  French 
king  was  ouerthrowen  at  Saint  Quintans,  I  am  enforced 
to  think  that  it  was  not  the  king  himfelfe  in  perfon, 
but  the  Conftable  of  Fraunce  with  the  French  kings 
power.  Or  if  one  would  fay,  the  towne  of  Andwerpe 
were  famifhed,  it  is  not  fo  to  be  taken,  but  of  the 
people  of  the  towne  of  Andwerp,  and  this  conceit 
being  drawen  afide,  and  (as  it  were)  from  one  thing  to 
another,  it  encombers  the  minde  with  a  certaine 
imagination  what  it  may  be  that  is  meant,  and  not  ex- 
preffed  :  as  he  that  faid  to  a  young  gentlewoman,  who 
was     in    her    chamber    making    her    felfe    vnready. 
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Miflreffe  will  ye  geue  me  leaue  to  vnla<  e  your  peticote, 
ning  (pen  ham  e)  th<  other  thing  that  might  follow 
fuch  vnlafing.  Intheolde  time,  whofoeuer  was  allowed 
to  vndoe  his  Ladies  girdle,  he  might  lie  with  her  all 
night :  wherfore,  the  taking  of  a  womans  maydenb 
away,  was  faid  to  vndoo  her  girdle.  /  'irgineam  diffoluit 
zonani,  faith  the  Poet,  concerning  out  of  a  thing  preced- 
ent, a  thing  fubfequent.  I  his  may  fuffice  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  figure  \guicke  conceit^\ 

CHAP.  XIX. 
Of  Figures  fcntui/ious,  other  wife  called  Rhetoricall. 

jOw  if  our  prefuppofall  be  true,  that  the  Poet 
is  of  all  other  the  moft  auncient  Orator, 
as  he  that  by  good  and  pleafant  perfua- 
fions  firft  reduced  the  wilde  and  beaftly 
people  into  publicke  focieties  and  ciuilitie 
of  life,  infinuating  vnto  them,  vnder  fictions  with 
fweete  and  coloured  fpeeches,  many  wholefome  leffons 
and  doctrines,  then  no  doubt  there  is  nothing  fo  fitte 
for  him,  as  to  be  furnifhed  with  all  the  figures  that  be 
Rhetoricall,  and  fuch  as  do  moft  beautifie  language  with 
eloquence  and  fententioufnes.  Therfore,  fince  we 
haue  already  allowed  to  our  maker  his  auricular  figures, 
and  alfo  his  fenfable,  by  which  all  the  words  and 
claufes  of  his  meeters  are  made  as  well  tunable  to  the 
eare,  as  ftirring  to  the  minde,  we  are  now  by  order  to 
beflow  vpon  him  thofe  other  figures  which  may  exe- 
cute both  offices,  and  all  at  once  to  beautifie  and  geue 
fence  and  fententioufnes  to  the  whole  language  at 
large.  So  as  if  we  fliould  intreate  our  maker  to  play 
alfo  the  Orator,  and  whether  it  be  to  pleade,  or  to 
praife,  or  to  aduife,  that  in  all  three  cafes  he  may  vtter, 
and  alfo  perfwade  both  copioufly  and  vehemently. 

And  your  figures  rhethoricall,  befides  their  remem- 
bred  ordinarie  vertues,  that  is,  fententioufnes,  and 
copious  amplification,  or  enlargement  of  language,  doe 
alfo  conteine  a  certaine  fweet  and  melodious  manner  of 
fpeech,  in  which  refpect,  they  may,  after  a  fort,  be  faid 
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auricular:  becaufe  the  eare  is  no  leffc  rauifhed  with 
their  currant  tune,  than  the  mind  is  with  their  fenten- 
lioufnes.  For  the  eare  is  properly  but  an  inflrument 
of  conueyance  for  the  minde,  to  apprehend  the  fence 
by  the  found.  And  our  fpeech  is  made  melodious  or 
harmonicall,  not  onely  by  flrayned  tunes,  as  ihofe  of 
Mufick,  but  alfo  by  choife  of  fmoothe  words  :  and  thus, 
or  thus,  marihalling  them  in  their  comelieft  conftruclion 
and  order,  and  afwell  by  fometimes  fparing,  fometimes 
fpending  them  more  or  leffe  liberally,  and  carrying  or 
tranfporting  of  them  farther  off  or  neerer,  fetting  them 
with  fundry  relations,  and  variable  formes,  in  the 
miniftery  and  vfe  of  words,  doe  breede  no  little  altera- 
tion in  man.  For  to  fay  truely,  what  els  is  man  but 
his  minde  ?  which,  whofoeuer  haue  skil  to  compaffe, 
and  make  yeelding  and  flexible,  what  may  not  he  com- 
maund  the  body  to  perfourme?  He  therefore  that 
hath  vanquished  the  minde  of  man,  hath  made  the 
greateft  and  moil  glorious  conqueft.  But  the  minde 
is  not  affailable  vnleffe  it  be  by  fenfible  approches, 
whereof  the  audible  is  of  greateft  force  for  inftrudtion 
or  difcipline  :  the  vifible,  for  apprehenfion  of  exterior 
knowledges  as  the  Philofopher  faith.  Therefore  the 
well  tuning  of  your  words  and  claufes  to  the  delight  of 
the  eare,  maketh  your  information  no  leffe  plaufible  to 
the  minde  than  to  the  eare  :  no  though  you  filled  them 
with  neuer  fo  much  fence  and  fententioufnes.  Then 
alfo  muft  the  whole  tale  (if  it  tende  to  perfwafion)  beare 
his  iufl  and  reafonable  meafure,  being  rather  with  the 
largeft,  than  with  the  fcarceft.  For  like  as  one  or  two 
drops  of  water  perce  not  the  flint  ftone,  but  many  and 
often  droppings  cloo  :  fo  cannot  a  few  words  (be  they 
neuer  fo  pithie  or  fententious)  in  all  cafes  and  to  all 
manner  of  mindes,  make  fo  deepe  an  impreffion,  as  a 
more  multitude  of  words  to  the  purpofe  difcreetcly,  and 
without  fuperfluitie  vttered :  the  minde  being  no  leffe 
vanquifhed  with  large  loade  of  fpeech,  than  the  limmes 
are  with  heauie  burden.  Sweetenes  of  fpeech,  fen- 
tence,  and  amplification,  are  therfore  neceffaric  to  an 
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cellent  Orator  and  Poet,  lie  may  in  no  wife  be 
(pared  from  any  of  them. 

And  full  of  all  others  your  figure  that  worketh  by 
iteration  or  repetition  of  one  word  or  claufe  doth  much 
alter  and  affect  the  eare  and  alfo  the  mvnde  of  the 
hearer,  and  therefore  is  counted  a  very  braue  figure 
both  with  the  Poets  and  rhetoriciens,  and  this  repeti- 
tion may  be  in  feuen  fortes. 

Repetition  in  the  firfl  degree  we  call  the  figure  of 
Anaphora,  Report  according  to  the  Greeke  originall, 
FigureofRe-  an<^  ls  wnen  we  rnake  one  word  begin, 
port.  and  as  they  are  wont  to  fay,  lead  the  daunce 

to  many  verfes  in  fute,  as  thus. 

To  thinke  on  death  it  is  a  miferie, 
To  think  on  life  it  is  a  vanitie: 
To  thinke  on  the  world  verily  it  is, 
To  thinke  that  heare  man  hath  no  perfit  bliffe. 
And  this  written  by  Sir  J I  alter  Raleigh  of  his  great- 
eft  miflreffe  in  mod  excellent  verfes. 

In  vaync  mine  eyes  in  vaine  you  -waft  your  teares, 
In  vayne  myfighs  the  f mokes  of  my  defpaires: 
In  vayne  you  fearch  th' earth  and  heauens  aboue, 
In  vayne  ye  feeke,  for  fortune  keeps  my  hue. 
Or  as  the  buffon  in  our  enterlude  called  Luftie  Lon- 
don faid  very  knauifhly  and  like  himfelfe. 
Many  a  fair e  laffe  in  London  to7vne, 
Many  a  bavvdie  basket  borne  vp  anddorcue: 
Many  a  broker  in  a  thridbare  gowne. 
Many  a  bankrowte fearce  worth  a  erorcue. 

In  London. 
Ye  haue  another  fort  of  repetition  quite  contrary  to 
....    ..       the  former  when  ye  make  one  word  finifli 

Antistrophe,  -      .      -     J  .    ,  ..... 

or  the         many  verfes  in  fute,  and  that  which  is  harder, 

Counter  tume.      tQ  finifh  many  c]aufes  m  the  mjddeft  of  yOUr 

verfes  or  dittie  (for  to  make  them  finifh  the  verfe  in 
our  vulgar  it  fhould  hinder  the  rime)  and  becaufe  I  do 
finde  few  of  our  Englifh  makers  vfe  this  figure,  1  haue 
fet  you  down  two  litle  ditties  which  our  felues  in  our 
yonger  yeares  played  vpon  the  Antiftrophe,  for  fo  is 
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the  figures  name  in  Greeke:  one  vpon  the  mutable  loue 
of  a  Lady,  another  vpon  the  meritorious  loue  of  Chrifl 
our  Sauiour,  thus. 

Her  lowly  tookes,  that  gaue  life  to  my  loue. 
With  spiteful  I f peach,  airflneffe  and '  cruel  tie: 
She  kild  my  loue,  let  her  rigour  reinoue, 
Her  cherefull  lights  andfpeaches  ofpitie 
Reuiue  my  loue :  a  none  with  great  difdaine, 
Shejhunnes  my  loue,  and  after  by  a  traine 
She  feekes  my  loue,  and  faith  Jlie  loucs  me  mofl, 
Butfeingher  loue,  fo  lightly  wonnc  and  lofl: 
I  longd  not  for  her  loue,  for  well  1  thought, 
Fir  me  is  the  loue,  if  it  be  as  it  ought. 
The  fecond  vpon  the  merites  of  Chrifles  paffion  to- 
ward mankind,  thus, 

Our  Chrifl  the  fonne  of  God,  chief  authour  of  all  good, 
Was  he  by  his  allmight,  thaifirjl  created  man : 
And  with  the  coflly  price,  of  his  mofl  precious  bloud, 
He  that  redeemed  man :  and  by  his  instance  wan 
Grace  in  the  fight  of  God,  his  onely  father  deare, 
And  reconciled  man :  and  to  make  man  hispeere 
Made  himfelfe  very  man:  brief  to  conclude  the  cafe, 
This  Chrifl  both  God  and  man,  he  all  and  onely  is: 
The  man  brings  man  to  God  and  to  all  heauens  bliffe. 
The  Greekes  call  this  figure  Antiflrophe,  the  Latines, 
conuerfio,  I  following  the  originall  call  him  the  counter- 
turue,  becaufe  he  turnes  counter  in  the  middeft  of 
euery  meetre. 

Take  me  the  two  former  figures  and  put  them  into 
one,  and  it  is  that  which  the  Greekes  call  Sympjoche 
fymploche,  the  Latines  complexio,  or  condupli-        or  the 
catio,  and  is  a  maner  of  repetition,  when  one  figure  of  replu 
and  the  felfeword  doth  begin  and  end  many  verfes  in  fute 
and  fo  wrappes  vp  both  the  former  figures  in  one,  as  he 
that  fportingly  complained  of  hisvntruftie  miftreffe,thus. 
Who  made  meflient  for  her  louesfake  ? 

Myne  owne  miflreffe. 
Who  would  not  feeme  my  part  to  take. 
Myne  owne  miflreffe. 
o 
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What  made  mefirjlfo  well  content 
Her  ctirtefie. 

II  'hat  makes  me  now fo fore  repent 
Her  crueltlSk 
The  Greekes  name  this  Bgure  Symploche,  the  Latins 
Complexio,  perchaunce  for  that  he  feemes  to  hold  in 
and  to  wrap  vp  the  verfes  by  reduplication,  fo   as 
nothing  can  fall  out.     I  had  rather  call  him  the  figure 
of  replie. 
,     ....   .  Ye  haue  another  fort  of  repetition  when 

A  nadt ptosis,  .  .  r 

or  the  with  the  worde  by  which  you  nnifli  your 

Redouble.         \  crfe,  ye  beginne  the  next  verfe  with  the 
fame,  as  thus: 

Comforte  it  is  for  man  to  hane  a  wife, 
J I  ije  ehajl,  and  wife,  and  lowly  all  her  life. 
( )r  thus : 

}  'our  beutie  was  thecaufe  of  my  firfl  loue, 
Loouc  while  I  Hue,  that  I  may  fore  repent. 
The  Greeks  call  this  figure  Anadiplofis,   1  call  him 
the  Redouble  a>  the  originall  beares. 
Epanaiefisis,         ^ e  haue  an  other  forte  of  repetition,  when 
or  the        ye  make  one  worde  both  beginne  and  end 
otherwise,'     your  verfe,  which  therefore  I  call  the  flow 
the  slow  retum.  retourne,  otherwife  the  Eccho  found,  as  thus : 
Much  mull  he  be  beloued,  that  loueth  mueh, 
Jrare  many  muft  he  needs,  whom  many  fare. 
Vnleffe  I  called  him  the  eccho  found,  I  could  not  tell 
what  nametogiuehim,  vnleffe  it  were  the  flowreturne. 
Efigeuxis  Ye    haue    another    fort    of    repetition 

the  when  in  one  verfe  or  claufe  of  a  verfe,  ye 

n  ^\f'         iterate  one  word  without  any  intermiffion, 

Coocko-spel.         as  ^5: 

It  was  J/aryue.  Maryne  that  wrought  mine  woe. 

And  this  bemoaning  the  departure  of  a  deere  friend. 
The  chief  est  flaffe  of  mine  affured  Jlay, 
With  no  fmall  griefe,  is  gon,  isgon  away. 

And  that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  very  fweet. 
With  wifdomes  eyes  had  but  blind  fortune  feene, 
Thau  had  my  looue,  my  loouc  for  euer  beene. 
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The  Greeks  call  him  Epizeuxis,  the  Latines  Sub 
iunclio,  we  may  call  him  the  vnderlay,  me  thinks  if  vve 
regard  his  manner  of  iteration,  and  would  depart  from 
the  originall,  we  might  very  properly,  in  our  vulgar  and 
for  pleafure  call  him  the  cuckoivfpell,  for  right  as  the 
cuckow  repeats  his  lay,  which  is  but  one  manner  of 
note,  and  doth  not  infert  any  other  tune  betwixt,  and 
fometimes  for  haft  Hammers  out  two  or  three  of  them 
one  immediatly  after  another,  as  cuck,  cuck,  cuckow,  fo 
doth  the  figure  Epizeuxis  in  the  former  verfes,  Maryne, 
Maryne,  without  any  intermiffion  at  all. 

Yet  haue  ye  one  forte  of  repetition,  which       rioche, 
we  call  the  doublet',  and  is  as  the  next  be-       or  *e 
fore,  a  fpeedie  iteration  of  one  word,  but 
with  fome  little  intermiffion  by  inferring  one  or  two 
words  betweene,  as  in  a  moft  excellent  dittie  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thefe  two  clofing  verfes: 

Yet  when  I fawe  my  felfe  to  you  was  true. 
1  loucd  my  felfe,  bycaufe  my  felfe  loued  you. 
And  this  fpoken  in  common  Prouerbe. 

An  ape  vvilbe  an  afe,  by  kinde  as  they  fay, 
Though  that  ye  clad  him  all  in  purple  array. 
Or  as  we  once  fported  vpon  a  fellowes  name  who 
was  called  Woodcock,  and  for  an  ill  part  he  had  pin  :d 
entreated  fauour  by  his  friend. 

I praie  you  intreate  no  more  for  the  man, 
Woodcocke  vvilbe  a  vvoodcocke  do  what  ye  can. 
Now  alfo  be  there  many  other  fortes  of  repetition  if 
a  man  would  vfe  them,  but  are  nothing  commendable, 
and  therefore  are  not  obferued  in  good  poefie,  as  a 
vulgar  rimer  who  doubled  one  word  in  the  end  of  euery 
verfe,  thus:  adieu,  adieu, 

my  fur,  my  face. 
And  an  other  that  did  the  like  in  the  beginning  of  his 
verfe,  thus: 

To  lone  him  and  I  one  him,  as  finners Jhould doo. 
Thefe  repetitions  be  not  figuratiue  but  phantaftical, 
for  a  figure  is  euer  vfed  to  a  purpofe,  either  of  beautie 
or  of  efficacie:  and  thefe  laft  recited  be  to  no  purpofe, 
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for  neither  can  ye  fay  that  it  vrges  affection,  nor  that 
it  beautifieth  or  enforceth  the  fence,  nor  hath  any  other 

■ 

fubtiiitie  in  it.  and  therfore  is  a  very  foolilh  impertin- 
ency  offpeech,  and  not  a  figure. 

Ye  haue  a  figure  by  which  ye  play  with  a  couple  of 
or  names  much  refembling,  and  be- 
the        cauie  the  one  feemes  to  anfwere  th  other  by 
Xick'  manner  of  illuilon.  and  doth,  as  it  were, 

nick  him,  I  call  him  the  Nicknamer.  If  any  other  man 
can  geue  him  a  fitter  Englifh  name,  I  will  not  be 
angrie,  but  I  am  fure  mine  is  very  neere  the  original! 
fence  of  the  Profonomqfia,  and  is  rather  a  by-name 
geuen  in  fport,  than  a  furname  geuen  of  any  earnefl 
purpofe.  As,  Tiberius  the  Emperor,  .becaufe  he  was  a 
t  drinker  of  wine,  they  called  him  by  way  of  deri- 
fion  to  his  owne  name,  Caldius  Bibcrius  Miero,  in  fie 
of  Claudius  Tiberius  JVero:  and  fo  a  iefting  frier  that 
wrate  againft  Erafmus,  called  him  by  refemblance  to 
his  own  name,  Errans  vius.  and  are  mainteined  by 
this  figure  Projfono  mafia,  or  the  Nicknamer.  But  euery 
name  geuen  in  ieft  or  by  way  of  a  furname,  if  it  do  not 
referable  the  true,  is  not  by  this  figure,  as,  the  Emperor 
of  Greece,  who  was  furnamed  Conjlantinus  Ceprommus, 
becaufe  he  befhit  the  foont  at  the  time  he  was  chrifl- 
ened:  and  fo  ye  may  fee  the  difference  betwixt  the 
figures  Antonomafia  and  Profonomatia.  Now  when 
fuch  refemblance  happens  betweene  words  of  another 
nature,  and  not  vpon  mens  names,  yet  doeth  the  Poet 
or  maker  finde  prety  fport  to  play  with  them  in  his 
verfe,  fpecially  the  Comicall  Poet  and  the  Epigram- 
matic. Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  a  dittie  plaide  very  pretily 
with  thefe  two  words,  Loue  and  Hue,  thus. 
And  all  my  life  T  7^'i/l  eonfe/Je, 
Th  rioue,  I lin 

And  we  in  our  Enterlude  called  the  woer,  plaid 
with  thefe  two  words,  lubber  and  louer,  thus,  the  coun- 
trev  clowne  came  and  wocd  a  young  maide  of  the 
Citie,  and  being  agreeued  to  come  fo  oft,  and  not  to 
haue  his  anfwere,  faid  to  the  old  nurfe  very  impatiently. 
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/die  pray  you  good  mother  tell  our  young        v.'oer. 

dame, 
J  J  lience  I  am  come  and  tvhat  is  my  name, 
I  cannot  conic  a  zvoing  euery  day. 

Quoth  the  nurfe. 
They  be  lubbers  not  loiters  thai  fo  vfe  to  fay.         Nurse. 

( )r  as  one  replyed  to  his  miftreiTe  charging  him  with 
fome  difloyaltie  towards  her. 

Prone  me  madamc  ere  ye  fall  to  reproue, 
Meeke  mindes  Jliould  rather  excufe  than  accufe. 

Here  the  words  proue  and  reproue,  excufe  and  ac- 
cufe, do  pleafantly  encounter,  and  (as  it  were)  mock 
one  another  by  their  much  refemblance  :  and  this  is 
by  the  figure  Profonomatia,  as  wel  as  if  they  were 
mens    proper   names,    alluding   to    each    other. 

Then  haue  ye  a  figure  which  the  Latines       „.    ,   ,,. 

*  1  1'iKlltCtlO 

call  Tradutlio,  and  I  the  tranlacer:  which  or  the 

is  when  ye  turne  and  tranlace  a  word  into 

many  fundry  (hapes  as  die  Tailor  doth  his  garment, 

and  after  that  fort  do  play  with  him  in  your  dittie  :  as 

thus, 

Who  lines  in  lone  his  life  is  full  of  fares, 
To  lofe  his  lone,  I  in  el  ode  or  libertie 
But  liucly  fpritcs  that  young  and  rechleffe  be, 
Thinke  that  there  is  no  lining  like  to  theirs. 
Or  as  one  who  much  gloried  in  his  owne  wit,  whom 
Perfus  taxed  in  a  verfe  very  pithily  and  pleafantly, 
thus. 

Scire  iuum  nihil  eft  nifi  te  fcire,  hoc  fciat  alter. 
Which  I  haue  turned  into  Englifh,  not  fo  briefly, 
but  more  at  large  of  purpofe  the  better  t6  declare  the 
nature  of  the  figure  :  as  thus, 

Thou  vvcencji  thy  wit  nought  worth  if  other 

vveet  it  not 

As  wel  as  thou  thy  f elf e,  but  0  thing  well  I  wot, 

Who  fo  in  earnefl  weenes,  he  doth  in  mine  aduife, 

Shew  himfelfe  vvitleffc,  or  more  vvittie  than  wife. 

Here  ye  fee  how  in  the  former  rime  this  word  life 

is  tranlaced  into  liue,  liuing,  liuely,  liuelode  :  and  in 
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the  latter  rime  this  word  wit   is  tranflated   into  weete. 
weene,  witleffe,  witty  and  wife  :  which  come  all 

from  one  originall. 

haue  a  figuratiue  fpeach  which  the 
Greeks  cal  Antipopliora,  I   name  him  the 
/.'"    ...  and  is  when   we   will  feeme  to 
■  a  queftion  to  th'intent  we  will  aunfwere  it  our 
felues,  and  is  a  figure  of  argument  and  alfo  of  ampli- 
fication.   Of  argument,  becaufe  proponing  fuch  matter 
as  our  aduerfarie  might  obiect  and  then  to  anfwere  it 
our  felues,  we  do  vnfurnifh  and  preuent  him  of  fuch 
helpe  as  he  would  otherwife  haue  vfed  for  himfelfe : 
then  becaufe  fuch  obiection  and  anfwere  fpend  much 
language  it  femes  as  well  to  amplifie  and  enlarge  our 
tale.      Thus  for  example. 

Wylie  worldling  come  tell  me  I  thee  pray, 
Wherein  hopejl  thou,  that  makes  thec  fo  tofwelli 
RicJies  I  alack  it  taries  not  a  day, 
But  where  fortune  the  fickle  lift  to  dwell: 
In  thy  children  ?  how  hardlieJJialt  thou  finite, 
Them  all  at  once,  good  and  thriftie  and  kinde  : 
Thy  wife  ?  o  fa  ire  but  fraile  met  tall  to  trujl. 
Sonants  I  what  theeues  I-   what  treachours  and  iniujl  ? 
Honour  perchance !  it  rejles  in  other  men : 
Glorie  !  afmoake:  but  wherein  hopejl  thou  then? 
In  Gods  i ///lice  I  and  by  wJiat  mcrite  tell ! 
In  his  mercy  ?  6  now  thou  speakejl  vvel, 
Hut  thy  lewd  life  hath  loft  his  I  one  and  grace, 
I  taunting  all  hope  to  put  difpaire  in  place. 
We  read  that   Crates  the  Philofopher  Cinicke  in 
refpect  of  the  manifold  difcommodities  of  mans  life, 
held  opinion  that  it  was  beft  for  man  neuer  to  haue 
bene  borne  or  foone  after  to  dye,  [Optimum  non  nafci 
vel  citb  mori]  of  whom  certaine  verfes  are  left  written 
in  Greeke  which  I  haue  Englifhed,  thus. 
What  life  is  the  liefefl  /  the  needy  is  full  of  woe  and  awe, 
The  recall 'hie  full  of  brawle  and  brabbles  of  the  law : 
To  be  a  marled  man  ?  how  much  art  thou  beguild, 
Seeking  thy  reft  by  carke,  for  houfhold  wife  and  child  : 
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To  till  it  is  a  toyle,  to  graje  fome  honefi  gaine, 
Butfuch  as  gotten  is  with  great  hazard  and  paine : 
The  fayler  of  his  Jhippe,  the  marchant  of  his  ware, 
The  fouldier  in  amies,  how  full  of  dread  and  care? 
Afhrewd  wife  brings  thee  bate,  wiue  not  andneuer  thriue, 
Children  a  charge,  childlefje  the  greatest  I  ache  aline : 
Youth  witleffe  is  andfraile,  ageficklie  and  forlorne, 
Then  better  to  dyefoone,  or  inner  to  be  borne. 

Metrodorus  the  Philofopher  Stoick  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion  reuerfing  all  the  former  fuppofitions  againfl 
Crates,  thus. 

II  'hat  life  lift  ye  to  lead?  in  good  Citie  and  tow/ie 
Is  wonne  both  wit  and  wealth,  Court  gets  vs  great  re- 

nowne  : 
Countrey  kcepes  vs  in  heale,  and  quiet nejfe  oftnynd,  [fnd: 
Where  holefome  aires  and  exercife  and  pretie  (ports  we 
Traffick  it  tunics  to  game,  by  laud  and  eke  by  feas, 
The  land-borne  lines  fife,  the  forreine  at  his  cafe  : 
HoufJiolder  hath  his  home,  the  roge  romes  with  delight. 
Anil  makes  vwe  merry  meales,  then  doth  the  Lordly  wight: 
Wed  and  thou  hafl  a  bed,  of  folaee  and  of  ioy, 
Wed  not  and  haue  a  bed,  of  rest  without  annoy  : 
The  felled  lone  is  fafe,  facet c  is  the  lone  at  large, 
Children  they  are  a  flore,  no  children  are  no  charge, 
Lu/lie  and  gay  is  youth,  old  age  honourd  and  wife  : 
Then  not  to  dye  or  be  vnborne,  is  befl  in  myne  aduife. 

Edward  Earle  of  Oxford  a  moft  noble  and  learned 
Gentleman  made  in  this  figure  of  refponce  an  emble 
of  defire  otherwife  called  Cupide  which  from  his  ex- 
cellencie  and  wit,  I  fet  downe  fome  part  of  the  verfes, 
for  example. 

When  wert  thou  borne  defire  ? 

In  pompe  and  pry  me  of  May, 

By  whom  fweete  boy  wert  thou  begot  1 

By  good  conceit  men  fay, 

Tell  me  who  was  thy  nurfe  ? 

Frefli.  youth  in  fugred  ioy. 

What  was  thy  meatc  and  dayly  foode  ? 

Sad  fghes  with  great  annoy. 
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What  hadjl  tJiou  then  to  drinke  ? 

Vnfayned  loners  trans. 
What  cradle  wert  thou  rooked  in  ? 
In  hoj  ires. 

Y    haue  another  figure  which  me  thinkes  may  well 
railed  (not  much  fweruing   from  his 
original  1  in  fence)  the  Croffe-eouple,  becaufe 
'ins'  it  takes  me  two  contraiy  words,  and  tieth 
them  as  it  were  in  a  paire  of  couples,  and  fo  makes 
them   agree   like   good   fellowcs,  as   I    faw  once  in 
Fraunce  a  wolfe  coupled  with  a  mafliffe,  and  a  foxe 
with  a  hounde.     Thus  it  is. 

The  niggards  fault  and  tJic  vnthrifts  is  all  one, 

For  neither  of  them  both  knoweth  how  to  "fe  his  owne. 

Or  thus. 

The  couetous  mijer,  of  all  his  goods  ill  got, 
A f well  wants  that  he  hath,  as  that  he  hath  not. 
In  this  figure  of  the  Croffe-eouple  we  wrate  for  a  for- 
lorne  louer  complaining  of  his  miflreffe  crueltie  thefe 
verfes  among  other. 

7h  us  for  ■}  •our  fake  I  da)  <ly  t  /    . 
And  do  but  feme  to  Hue  in  deede : 
Thus  is  my  bliffe  but  miferie, 
My  lucre  lojfe  without  your  viccde. 

Ye  haue  another  figure  which  by  his 

or  the  nature  we  may  call  the  Rebound,  alluding 

Rcbounde.       tQ  the   tennjs  kau  which   being  fmitten 

with  the  racket  reboundes  backe  againe,  and  where 
the  Lift  figure  before  played  with  two  wordes  fomewhat 
like,  this  playeth  with  one  word  written  all  alike  but 
carrying  diuers  fences  as  thus. 

The  ma i de  that  foone  married  is,  foone  marred  is. 
Or  thus  better  becaufe  married  and  marred  be  differ- 
ent in  one  letter. 

To  pray  for  you  cuer  I  cannot  ref/fe, 
To  pray  vpon  you  I fliould  you  much  abtife. 
Or  as  we  once  fported  vpon  a  countrey  fellow  who 
came  to  runne  for  the  beft  game,  and  was  by  his 
occupation  a  dyer  and  had  very  bigge  fwelling  legges. 
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He  is  but  courfe  to  runne  a  courfe, 
Whofejhankes  are  bigger  then  his  thye: 
Yet  is  his  I  it  eke  a  little  tvorfei 
That  often  dyes  before  he  dye. 
'Where  ye  fee  this  word  courfe  and  dye,  vfed  in  diuers 
fences,  one  giuing  the  Rebounde  vpon  th'other. 

Ye  haue  a  figure  which  as  well  by  his  Greeke  and 
Latine  originals,  and  alfo  by  allufion  to  the  maner  of 
a  mans  gate  or  going  may  be  called   the  marching 
figure,  for  after  the  firft  fteppe  all  the  reft  proceede  by 
double  the  fpace,  and  fo  in  our  fpeach  one  word  pro- 
eeedes  double  to  the  firft  that  was  fpoken,  and  goeth 
as  it  were  by  ftrides  or  paces  ;  it  may  afwell  be  called 
the  clyming  figure,  for  Clymax  is  as  much      ciymax. 
to  fay  as  a  ladder,  as  in  one  of  our  Epi-   Ma°crhin|  fi- 
taphes  fhewing  how  a  very  meane  man  by  gure. 
his  wifedome  and  good  fortune  came  to  great  eftate 
and  dignitie. 

His  value  made  him  wife,  his  wifedome  brought  him 

wealth, 
His  wealth  wan  many  friends,  his  friends  made  much 

fupply  : 
Of  aides  in  wealc  and  woe  infickneffe  and  in  health, 
Thus  came  he  from  a  low,  to  fit  infeatefo  hye. 
Or  as  Ihcan  de  Mehune  the  French  Poet. 

Peace  makes  plentie,  plentic  makes  pride, 
Pride  breeds  quarrell,  and  quarrel!  brings  warre: 
Warre  brings  fpoile,  and  fpoile  pouertie, 
Pouertie patience,  and paeience peace : 
So  peace  brings  warre,  and  warre  brings  peace. 
Ye  haue  a  figure  which  takes  a  couple  Antimetauole 
of  words  to  play  with  in  a  verfe,  and  by       or  the 
making  them  to  chaunge  and  fhift  one  into  Countercharge. 
others  place  they  do  very  pretily  exchange  and  fhift 
the  fence,  as  thus. 

We  dwell  not  here  to  build  vs  boures, 
And  ha  lies  for  pleafure  and  good  cheare: 
But  halles  we  build  for  vs  and  ours, 
To  dwell  in  them  whitest  we  are  here. 
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Meaning  that  we  dwell  not  here  to  build,  but  we 
build  to  dwel,  as  we  line  not  to  eate,  but  eate  to  Hue, 
or  thus. 

//'•  wijh  not  peace  to  maintaine  cruell  warre, 

/>'///  we  make  warre  to  maintaine  vs  in  peace. 
(  )r  thus, 

//'  Poefie  A\  as  fome  haue /aid, 
leaking  picTure  to  the  rye  : 
Then  is  a  picture  not  denaid, 
To  be  a  muet  Poefie. 
<  >r  as  the  Philofopher  Mufonius  iwrotc. 

With  plea  fit  re  ifvve  worke  vnhonestly  and  ill, 
The  pleafure  pajfeth,  the  bad  it  bideth  jlill : 
Well  ij  we  :  vorke  with  trauaile  and  with  paints. 
The  paine  pajfeth  and  still  the  good  rental j/cs. 
A  wittie  fellow  in  Rome  wrate  under  the  Image  of 
rar  the  Dictator  thefe  two  verfes  in  Latine,  which 
becaufe  they  are  fpoken  by  this  figure  of   Counter- 
chaunge  I  haue  turned  into  a  couple  of  Englifh  verfes 
very  well  keeping  the  grace  of  the  figure. 
Brutus  for  coding  out  of kings ;  was  firfl  of  Con  fids  past, 
Ccefar  for  cajling  Confuls  out,  is  of  our  kings  the  last. 

Cato  of  any  Senatour  not  onely  the  graueft  but  alfo 
the  prompted  and  wittiefl  in  any  ciuill  fcoffe,  mifliking 
greatly  the  engroffing  of  offices  in  Rome  that  one  man 
fhoukl  haue  many  at  once,  and  a  great  number  goe 
without  that  were  as  able  men,  faid  thus  by  Counter- 


chaunge. 


It  feemes  your  offices  are  very  Title  worth. 
Or  very  few  of  you  worthy  of  offices. 
Againe  : 

In  trifles  earnest  as  any  man  can  bee, 
In  earnest  matters  no  fitch  trifler  as  hee. 
,     tJ  ..  Yee  haue  another  figure  much  like  to 

..r  the  the  oarcafmus,  or  bitter  taunt  wee  lpake 

mefuii.      Qf  before .    an(j  [s  when  with  proud  and 

infolent  words,  we  doo  vpbraid  a  man,  or  ride  him  as 
we  terme  it :  for  which  caufe  the  Latines  alfo  call  it 
Infultatio,  I  choofe  to  name  him  the  Keprochfull  or 
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/corner,  as  when  Queene  Dido  law,  that  for  all  her 
great  loue  and  entertainements  bellowed  vpon  Apneas, 
he  would  needs  depart,  and  follow  the  Oracle  of  his 
deflinies,  fhe  brake  out  in  a  great  rage  and  laid  very 
difdainefully. 

Hye  thee,  and  by  the  wild  waues  ami  the  wind, 
Seeke  Italic  and  Realmes  for  thee  to  raigne, 
If  piteous  Gods  haue  power  amidst  the  mayne, 
On  ragged  rocks  thy  penaunce  thou  maiflfind. 
Or  as  the  poet  luuenall  reproched   the   couetous 
Merchant,  who   for  lucres   fake  palled  on  no  perill 
either  by  land  or  fea,  thus  : 

Goe  now  and  giue  thy  life  vnto  the  winde, 
Trusting  vnto  a  piece  of  bruchle  wood, 
Foure  inches  from  thy  death  or  feauen  good 
The  thickefi planke  for  fkipboord  that  wefinde. 
Ye  haue  another  figure  very  pleafant  and  fit  for 
amplification,  which  to  anfwer  the  Greeke     .  ....  . 

Antitnetoti, 

tenne,  we  may  call  the  encounter,  but  fol-  or  the 
lowing  the  Latine  name  by  reafon  of  his  The  renconter- 
contentious  nature,  we  may  call  him  the  Quarreller, 
for  fo  be  al  fuch  perfons  as  delight  in  taking  the  con- 
trary part  of  whatfoeuer  fhalbe  fpoken  :  when  I  was 
a  fcholler  at  Oxford  they  called  eueiy  fuch  one 
Iohannes  ad  oppq/itu/n. 

Good  haue  I  doone  you,  much,  liar  me  did  I  neuer  none, 

Ready  to  ioy  your  gaines,  your  loffes  to  bemone, 

Why  thereforefJwuld you  grutchfo  fore  at  my  welfare: 

Who  onely  bred  your  bliffe,  and  neuer  caufd  your  care. 

Or  as  it  is  in  thefe  two  verfes  where  one  fpeaking 

of  Cupids  bowe,  deciphered  thereby  the  nature  of  fen- 

fual  loue,  whofe  beginning  is  more  pleafant  than  the 

end,  thus  allegorically  and  by  autitheton. 

His  bent  is  fweete,  his  loofe  is  fomewhat  fowre, 
In  ioy  begun  ne,  ends  oft  in  wo  full  how  re. 
Maifler  Diar  in  this  quarrelling  figure. 
Nor  loue  hath  now  the  force,  on  me  which  it  ones  had. 
Your  frownes  can  neither  make  me  mourne,  nor  fauors 
make  me  glad. 
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Ij  Oratour  was  a  litle  too  full  of 

this  figure,  and  lb  was  the  Spaniard  that  wrote  the  life 
of  Marcus  .  I  .     rid  many  of  our  moderne  writers 

in  vulgar,  vfe  it  in  and  incurre  the  vice  of  fond 

affe<  :  otherwife  the  figure  is  very  commendable. 

In  this  quarrellii  re  we  once  plaid  this  merry 

:ne  of  an  importune  and  fhrewd  wife,  thus  : 
My  /.  :>■  hath  a  wife,  not  fit  to  make  him  thrive. 

But  good  to  kill  a  quiche  man,  or  make  a  dead  reuiue. 
Sojhrewdjhe  is  /  v  G  >d,  fo  cunning  and  fo  wife, 
To  counter  with  h  tan,  and  all  by  contraries. 

For  when  he  is  merry,  fhe  lurchelh  andflie  loures, 

y  he  is  fad  ffie  finges,  or  laughes  it  out  by  houres. 
Bidherbeflillh  rceafe,    [peace, 

Whenfliefhouldfpeake  andpleafe,forfpightfhe  holds  her 
Bidfpare  andflie  willfpend,  bid  fpend 'flic  '{pares  asfafl, 
■t  firfl  ye  would  haue  done,  be  jure  it  Jlialbe  laft. 

fhe  comes,  fay  come,  flic  goes,  and  leaues  him  all 
alone, 
Her  husband  (as  I  thinke)  calks  her  ouerthwart  lone. 
There  is  a  kinde  of  figuratiue  fpeach  when  we  aske 
,.    .  many    queflions    and     looke     for     none 

or  the  anfwere,  fpeakmg  indeed  by  interrogation, 

Questioner.  which  we  might  as  well  fay  by  affirmation. 
This  figure  I  call  the  Queflioner  or  inquifitiue,  as 
whan  Medea  excufing  her  great  crueltie  vfed  in  the 
murder  of  her  owne  children  which  fhe  had  by  Iafon, 
faid  : 

Was  I  able  to  make  them  I praie  you  tell, 
And  am  1  not  able  to  marre  them  all  afvvcll  ? 
Or  as  another  wrote  very  commendably. 
Whyflriue  I  with  the  flreame,  or  hoppe  again  ft  the  hill. 
Orfcarch  that  neuercan  be  found,  and  I  oof e  my  labour flilll 
Cato  vnderftanding  that  the  Senate  had  appointed 
three  citizens  of  Rome  for  embaffadours  to  the  king  of 
Bithinia,  whereof  one  had   the   Gowte,  another  the 
Meigrim,  the  third  very  little  courage  or  difcretion  to 
be  employd  in  any  fuch   bufineffe,   faid  by  way  of 
skoffe  in  this  figure. 
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Mujl  not  (irovve  ye)  this  meffage  be  well  fpedy 
That  hath  neither  heart,  nor  hee/es,  nor  h 
And  as  a  great  Princeffe  aunfwered  her  feruitour, 
who  diftrufting  in  her  fauours  toward  him,  praifed  his 
owne  conflancie  in  thefe  verfes. 

No  fortune  bafe  or  fray le  can  alter  me : 
To  whome  fhe  in  this  figure  repeting  his  words  : 
No  fortune  bafe  or  frayle  can  alter  thee. 
And  can  fo  blind  a  witch  fo  conquere  nice? 
The  figure  of  exclamation,  I  call  him  [the  oulcrie] 
becaufe  it  vtters  our  minde  by  all  fuch     _   .    .. 
words    as  do  fhew  any  extreme   paffion,      '  or  the 
whether  it  be  by  way  of  exclamation  or  ;cry' 

crying  out,  admiration  or  wondering,  imprecation  or 
curfing,  obteflation  or  taking  God  and  the  world  to 
witnes,  or  any  fuch  like  as  declare  an  impotent  af- 
fection, as  Chaucer  of  the  Lady  Creffeida  by  exclama- 
tion. 

O  foppe  of  forrow  foonken  into  care, 
O  cay  life  Creffeid,  for  now  and  euermare. 
Or  as  Gafcoigne  wrote  very  paffionatly  and  well  to 
purpofe. 

Ay  me  the  dayes  that  I  in  dole  confumc, 
Alas  the  nights  which  vvitneffe  well  mine  woe  : 
O  wrong  full  world  which  makefl  my  fancie  fume, 
Fie  fickle  fortune,  fie,  fie  thou  art  my  foe: 
Out  and  alas  fo  froward  is  my  chance, 
No  nights  nor  dales,  nor  worldes  can  me  auauce. 
Petrarche  in  a  fonet  which  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  Eng- 
lifhed  excellently  well,  faid  in  this  figure  by  way  of 
imprecation  and  obteflation  :  thus, 
Perdie  I  faid  it  not, 
Nor  neuer  thought  to  doo : 
Afivell  as  I  ye  wot, 
I  Jiaue  no  poii'cr  thereto  : 
"  And  if  I  did  t/ie  lot 
Tliat firfl  did  me  euchaiue, 
May  neuer  flake  the  knot 
But  flraite  it  to  my  pa  inc. 
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"  And  if  I  did  each  things 

77/(7/  may  do  liar  me  or  woe  : 
Continually  may  wring, 
My  harte  where  fo  I  goe. 
"  Report  may  alwaies  ring: 
Offliame  on  me  for  aye, 
If  in  my  hart  didfpring, 
The  wordes  that  you  doo  fay. 
"  And  if  I  did  each  flarre, 
That  is  in  heauen  aboue. 
And  fo  forth,  &c. 

We  vfe  fometimes  to  proceede  all  by  fmgle  words, 

B  achioio  a      w'triout  an)r  clofe  or  coupling,  fauing  that 

'  or  the   '      a  little  paufe  or  comma  is  geuen  to  euery 

Cutted  comma    wor(J      This  figure  for'  pleafure  may  be 

called  in  our  vulgar  the  cutted  comma,  for  that  there  can- 
not be  a  fhorter  diuifion  then  at  euery  words  end.    The 
Greekes  in  their  language  call  it  fhort  language,  as  thus. 
Enuy,  malice,  flattery)  difdaine, 
Auarice,  deceit,  falfhed,  filthy  gaine. 
If  this  loofe  language  be  vfed,  not  in  fmgle  words, 
but  in  long  claufes,  it  is  called  Afindeton,  and  in  both 
cafes  we  vtter  in  that  fafliion,  when  either  we  be  ear- 
nell,  or  would  feeme  to  make  haft. 

Ye  haue  another  figure  which  we  may  call  the  figure 
„    .  of  euen,  becaufe  it  eoeth  by  claufes  of  ecrall 

or  the  quantitie,  and  not  very  long,  but  yet  not 
Figure  of  euen.  f0  fliort  as  the  cutted  comma:  and  they 
geue  good  grace  to  a  dittie,  but  fpecially  to  a  profe. 
In  this  figure  we  once  wrote  in  a  melancholike  humor 
thefe  verfes. 

The  good  is  geafon,  and  fliort  is  his  abode, 
The  bad  bides  long,  and  eafie  to  be  found : 
Our  life  is  loathfome,  our  finnes  a  heauy  lode, 
Confidence  a  curst  iudge,  remorfe  a  friuie  goade. 
Difeajc,  age  and  death  J Till  in  our  care  they  round, 
That  hence  ivc  mujl  the  fickly  and  the  found: 
Treading  thefleps  that  our  forefathers  troad, 
Rich,  poore,  holy,  wife,  all flefli  it  goes  to  ground. 
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In  a  profe  there  mould  not  be  vfed  at  once  of  fucli 
euen  claufes  pail  three  or  foure  at  the  mod. 

When  fo  euer  we  multiply  our  fpeech  by  many 
words  or  claufes  of  one  fence,  the  Greekes  c. 
call  it  omommia,  as  who  would  fay,  or  the 
like  or  confenting  names:  the  Latines  Fisure of store- 
hauing  no  fitte  terme  to  giue  him,  called  it  by  a  name 
of  euent,  for  (faid  they)  many  words  of  one  nature  and 
fence,  one  of  them  doth  expound  another.  And 
therefore  they  called  this  figure  the  [Interpreter]  I  for 
my  part  had  rather  call  him  the  figure  of  [fore]  be- 
caufe  plenty  of  one  manner  of  thing  in  our  vulgar  we 
call  fo.  ALncas  asking  whether  his  Captaine  Orontes 
were  dead  or  aliue,  vfed  this  flore  of  fpeeches  all  to 
one  purpofe. 

Is  he  aliue, 

Is  he  as  I  left  him  queauing  and  quick. 
And  hath  he  not  yet  geuen  Tp  the  ghost, 
Among  the  reft  of  thofe  that  I  haue  lost  / 
Or  if  it  be  in  hngle  words,  then  thus. 

What  is  become  of  that  beaut  if ull  face, 
Thofe  lonely  loohes,  that  fauour  amiable, 
Thofe  fweete  features,  and  vifagefull  of  grace, 
That  countenance  which  is  alonly  able 
To  kill  and  cure  ? 
Ye  fee  that  all  thefe  words,  face,  lookes,  fauour, 
features,  vifage,  countenance,  are  in  fence  all  but  one. 
Which  ftore,  neuertheleffe,  doeth  much  beautifie  and 
inlarge  the  matter.     So  faid  another. 
My  faith,  my  hope,  my  trufl,  my  God  and  eke  my  guide, 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  to  fane  the  foule,  what  ere  the 
body  bide. 

Here  faith,  hope  and  trufl  be  words  of  one  effect, 
allowed  to  vs  by  this  figure  of  (lore. 

Otherwhiles  we  fpeake  and  be  forry  for  it,  as  if  we 
had  not  wel  fpoken,  fo  that  we  feeme  to 
call  in  our  word  agame,  and  to  put  in  an-       or  the 
other  fitter  for  the  purpofe  :  for  which  re-      PcmtcIlt- 
fpecls  the  Greekes  called  this  manner  of  fpeech  the 
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figure  of  repentance :  then  for  that  vpon  repentance 
commonly  follows  amendment,  the  Latins  called  it  the 
figure  of  correction,  in  that  the  fpeaker  feemeth  to  re- 
forme   that  which  was  laid  amiffe.     I  following  the 
Greeke  originall,  choofe  to  call  him  the  penitent,  or 
repentant :  and  tinging  in  honor  of  the  mayden  Queene, 
meaning  to  praife  her  for  her  greatnefle  of  courage, 
ouerfhooting  myfelfe,  called  it  rirfl  by  the  name  of 
])ride  :  then  fearing  Ieaft  fault  might  be  found  with 
that  terme,  by  and  by  turned  this  word  pride  to  praife  : 
refembling  her  Maiefly  to  the  Lion,  being  her  owne 
noble  armory,  which  by  a  flic  conflruction  purporteth 
magnanimitie.    Thus  in  the  latter  end  of  a  Parthemiade. 
O  peereles  you,  or  els  no  one  aline, 
"  Your  pride  femes  you  to  feaze  them  all  alone: 
"  Not  pride  madame,  but  praife  of  tlie  lion. 
To  conquer  all  and  be  conquerd  by  none. 
And  in  another  Parthemiade  thus  infinuating  her 
Maiefties  great  conflancy  in  refufall  of  all  marriages 
offred  her,  thus : 

"  Her  heart  is  hid  none  may  it  fee, 
"  Marble  or  flinte  folke  weene  it  be. 
Which  may  imploy  rigour  and  cruelty,  than  cor- 
rected! it  thus. 

Not  flinte  I  trowe  I  am  a  Her, 
But  Si der it e  that  feeles  no  fire. 
By  which  is  intended,  that  it  proceeded  of  a  cold 
and  chaft  complexion  not  eafily  allured  to  loue. 
„  .  We  haue  another  manner  of  fpeech  much 

or  the         like  to  the  repentant,  but  doth  not  as  the 

Recompencer.      fame    recant    Qr    vnfay    a    worJ    {\^t    ^atfa 

bene  faid  before,  putting  another  fitter  in  his  place, 
but  hauing  fpoken  any  thing  to  depraue  the  matter  or 
partie,  he  denieth  it  not,  but  as  it  were  helpeth  it 
againe  by  another  more  fauourable  fpeach :  and  fo 
feemeth  to  make  amends,  for  which  caufe  it  is  called 
by  the  originall  name  in  both  languages,  the  Recom- 
pencer, as  he  that  was  merily  asked  the  queftion, 
whether  his  wife  were  not  a  fhrewe  as  well  as  others 
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of  his  neighbours  wiues,  anfwered  in  this  figure  as 
pleafantly,  for  he  could  not  well  denie  it. 

/  mujl  needs  fay,  that  my  wife  is  aflirevve, 
But  fuch  a  hufwife  as  I  know  but  a  feme. 
Another  in  his  firft  prepofition  giuing  a  very  faint  com- 
mendation to  the  Courtiers  life,  weaning  to  make  him 
amends,  made  it  worfer  by  a  fecond  propofition,  thus: 
The  Courtiers  life  full  delicate  it  is, 
But  where  no  wife  man  it  ill  euer  fet  his  blis. 
And  an   other   fpeaking   to   the    incoragement    of 
youth  in  ftudie  and  to  be  come  excellent  in  letters 
and  armes,  faid  thus  : 

Many  are  the  paines  and  perils  to  be  pafl, 
But  great  is  the  gain e  and  glory  at  the  loft. 
Our  poet  in  his  fhort  ditties,  but  fpecially    „ , .„ 

•  •  .  .  1'  pttfioncMtti 

playing  the  Epigrammatift  will  vfe  to  con-  '  or  the 
elude  and  fliut  vp  his  Epigram  with  a  verfe  Surclose- 
or  two,  fpoken  in  fuch  fort,  as  it  may  feeme  a  manner 
of  allowance  to  all  the  premiffes,  and  that  with  a  ioy- 
full  approbation,  which  the  Latines  call  Acclamatio, 
we  therefore  call  this  figure  the  furcloze  or  confenting 
clofe,  as  Virgill  when  he  had  largely  fpoken  of  Prince 
Eneas  his  fucceffe  and  fortunes  concluded  with  this 
clofe. 

Tantce  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 
In  Englifii  thus  : 

So  huge  a  pecce  of  vvorke  it  was  aiui  fo  hie, 
Toreare  the  houfe  of  Romane  progenie. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  very  pretily  clofed  vp  a  dittie  in 
this  fort. 

What  medcine  then,  can  fuch  difeafe  remoue, 
Where  loue  breedes  hate,  and  hale  engenders  loue. 
And  we  in  Partheniade  written  of  her  Maieftie,  de- 
claring to  what  perils  vertue  is  generally  fubieel,  and 
applying  that  fortune  to  her  felfe,  clofed  it  vp  with 
this  Epipho7ieme. 

Than  if  there  bee, 
Any  fo  cancard  hart  to  grutch, 
At  your  glories :  my  Queene :  in  vaine, 
p 
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Repining  at  your  fatall  raigne : 

It  is  for  that  they  feck  too  much, 
Of  your  boit  nice. 
As  who  would  (ay  her  owne  ouermuch  lenitie  and 
good  ne  fie.  made  her  ill  willers  the  more  bold  and  pre- 
fumptuous. 

Lucretius  Cants  the  philofopher  and  poet  inueighing 
fore  againft  the  abufes  of  the  fuperflitious  religion  of 
the  Gentils,  and  recompting  the  wicked  fact  of  king 
Agamemnon  in  (acrificing  his  only  daughter  Jphigenia, 
being  a  yoong  damfell  of  excellent  bewtie,  to  th'intent 
to  pleafe  the  wrathfull  gods,  hinderers  of  his  nauiga- 
tion,  after  he  had  faid  all,  clofed  it  vp  in  this  one 
verfe,  fpoken  in  Epiphonema. 

Taut u in  relligio  potuit  fuadere.  malorum. 
In  Englifh  thus : 

Lo  what  an  outrage,  con  I  J  caufe  to  be  done, 
The peeuifli  fcruple  of  blinde  religion. 

It  happens  many  times  that  to  vrge  and 
or  the'  enforce  the  matter  we  fpeake  of,  we  go 

Auancer.  flill  mounting  by  degrees  and  encreafing 

our  fpeech  with  wordes  or  with  fentences  of  more 
waight  one  then  another,  and  is  a  figure  of  great  both 
efficacie  and  ornament,  as  he  that  declaring  the  great 
calamitie  of  an  infortunate  prince,  faid  thus : 
He  lojl  beftdes  his  children  and  his  wife, 
His  realme,  ronowne,  liege,  libertie  and  life. 
By  which  it  appeareth  that  to  any  noble  Prince  the 
loffe  of  his  eftate  ought  not  to  be  fo  greeuous,  as  of 
his  honour,  nor  any  of  them  both  like  to  the  lacke  of 
his  libertie,  but  that  life  is  the  deareft  detriment  of 
any  other.    We  call  this  figure  by  the  Greeke  originall 
the  Auancer  or  figure  of  encreafe  becaufe  euery  word 
that  is  fpoken  is  one  of  more  weight  then  another. 
And  as  we  lamented  the  crueltie  of  an  inexorable  and 
vnfaithfull  miflreffe. 

If  by  the  lavves  of  lone  it  be  a  fait, 

The  faithjitll  friend,  in  abfence  to  forget : 

Jhtt  if  it  be  (once  do  thy  heart  but  halt,) 
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A  fccrct  funic  :  what  forfet  is  fo  great : 
As  by  defpite  in  view  of  euery  eye, 
The  folcmne  vowes  oft  fvvorne  with  t cares  fo  /alt, 
A  fid  holy  Leagues  faft  feald  with  hand  and  hart: 
For  to  repeale  and  breaks  fo  wilfully  ? 
But  now  (alas )  -without  all  iufl  dcfart, 
My  lot  is  for  my  froth  and  much  goodwill, 
To  rcape  difdaine,  hatred  and  rude  refufe. 
Or  if  ye  would  worhe  me  fome  greater  ill : 
And  of  myne  earned  ioyes  to  feele  no  part, 
J I 'hat  els  is  this  (6  cruell)  but  to  vfe, 
Thy  murdring  knife  the  guiltleffe  blond  to  fpill. 
Where  ye  fee  how  fhe  is  charged  firft  with  a  fault, 
then  with  a  fecret  finne,  afterward  with  a  foule  forfet, 
lad  of  all  with  a  mod  cruell  and  bloudy  deede.     And 
thus  againe  in  a  certaine  louers  complaint  made  to  the 
like  effect. 

They  fay  it  is  a  ruth  to  fee  thy  loner  neede, 
But  you  can  fee  me  weepe,  but  you  can  fee  me  blecde: 
And  neuer  Jhrinke  nor  fliame,  neflied  no  tcare  at  all, 
You  make  my  wounds  your felfe,and fill  them  vp  with  gall: 
Yea  you  can  fee  me  found,  and  faint  for  want  of  breath, 
And gafpe  and grone for  life,  and Jlruggle  still  7aith  death, 
What  can  you  now  do  more,  fweare  by  your  maydenhead, 
Then  for  to  flea  me  auicke,  or  flrip  me  being  dead. 

In  thefe  verfes  you  fee  how  one  crueltie  furmounts 
another  by  degrees  till  it  come  to  the  very  flaughter 
and  beyond,  for  it  is  thought  a  defpite  done  to  a  dead 
carkas  to  be  an  euidence  of  greater  crueltie  then  to 
haue  killed  him. 

After  the  Auancer  followeth  the  abbafer  .   . 

working  by  wordes  and  fentences  of  ex-  or  the' 
tenuation  or  diminution.  Whereupon  we  Disabier. 
call  him  the  Difabler  or  figure  of  Extenuation:  and 
this  extenuation  is  vfed  to  diuers  purpofes,  fometimes 
for  modeflies  fake,  and  to  auoide  the  opinion  of  arro- 
gancie,  fpeaking  of  our  felues  or  of  ours,  as  he  that 
difabled  himfelfe  to  his  miftreffe,  thus. 

Not  all  the  skill  I  haue  to  fpcake  or  do, 
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Which  title  is  I  /  (ft  loin-  apart:) 

Liudoad  nor  life,  and  put  them  both  thereto, 
Can  counterpeife  the  due  of  your  defart. 

It  may  be  alio  done  for  defpite  to  bring  our  aduer- 
faries  in  contempt,  as  he  that  fayd  by  one  (commended 
for  a  very  braue  fouldier)  difabling  him  fcomefully, 

thus. 

A  iollie  man  (forfooth)  and  Jit  for  the  warre, 
Good  at  hand  grippes,  better  to  fight  a  fir  re : 
Whom  bright  weapon  injhew  as  it  is  faief 
Yea  IJs  owneJhadet  hath  often  made  afraide. 

The  fubtilitie  of  the  fcoffe  lieth  in  thefe  Latin  wordes 
[eminus  et  cominus  pugnare\.  Alio  we  vfe  this  kind 
of  Extenuation  when  we  take  in  hand  to  comfort  or 
cheare  any  perillous  enterprife,  making  a  great  matter 
feeme  fmall,  and  of  litle  difficultie,  and  is  much  vfed 
by  captaines  in  the  warre,  when  they  (to  giue  com 
to  their  fouldiers)  will  feeme  to  difable  the  perfons  of 
their  enemies,  and  abafe  their  forces,  and  make  light 
of  euery  thing  that  might  be  a  difcouragement  to  the 
attempt,  as  Hanniball  did  in  his  Oration  to  his  foul- 
diers, when  they  fhould  come  to  paffe  the  Alpes  to 
enter  Italic,  and  for  fharpneffe  of  the  weather,  and 
fleepneffe  of  the  mountaines  their  hearts  began  to  faile 
them. 

We  vfe  it  againe  to  excufe  a  fault,  and  to  make  an 
offence  feeme  leffe  then  it  is,  by  giuing  a  terme  mere 
fauorable  and  of  leffe  vehemencie  then  the  troth  re- 
quires, as  to  fay  of  a  great  robbery,  that  it  was  but  a 
pilfry  matter :  of  an  arrant  ruffian  that  he  is  a  tall 
fellow  of  his  hands  :  of  a  prodigall  foole,  that  he  is  a 
kind  hearted  man  :  of  a  notorious  vnthrift,  a  luflie 
youth,  and  fuch  like  phrafes  of  extenuation,  which  fall 
more  aptly  to  the  office  of  the  figure  Curry  fauell 
before  remembred. 

And  we  vfe  the  like  termes  by  way  of  pleafant  fami- 
liaritie,  and  as  it  were  for  a  Courtly  maner  of  fpeach 
with  our  egalls  or  inferiours,  as  to  call  a  young  Gentle- 
woman Mall  for  Mary,  Nell  for  Iilner :  lack  for  Iohn, 
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Robin  for  Robert:  or  any  other  like  affected  termes 
fpoken  of  pleafure,  as  in  our  triumphals  calling  fami- 
liarly vpon  our  Mufe,  I  called  her  Moppe. 
But  will  you  77V,/, 
My  title  mufe,  my  prettie  moppe: 
Ifwejhall  algates  change  our  s/<ppe, 
Chofe  me  afweet. 
Vnderflanding  by  this  word  [Moppe]   a  litle  prety 
Lady,  or  tender  young  thing.     For  fo  we  call  litle 
fifties,  that  be  not  come  to  their  full  growth  [moppes,] 
as  whiting  moppes,  gurnard  rnoppes. 

Alfo  fuch  termes  are  vfed  to  be  giuen  in  derifion 
and  for  a  kind  of  contempt,  as  when  we  fay  Lording 
for  Lord,  and  as  the  Spaniard  that  calleth  an  Earle  of 
fmall  reuenue  Contadilio  :  the  Italian  calleth  the  poore 
man,  by  contempt  pouerachio,  or  pouerino,  the  little 
beaft  animalcule  or  animaluchio,  and  fuch  like  diminu- 
tiucs  apperteining  to  this  figure,  the  \Difabler\  more 
ordinary  in  other  languages  than  in  our  vulgar. 

This  figure  of  retire  holds  part  with  the  propounder 
of  which  we  fpake  before  (proltpfis)  becaufe     EMuodh, 
of  the  refumption  of  a  former  propofition     the  fi°Jure  of 
vttered  in  generalitie  to  explane  the  fame     Retire, 
better  by  a  particular  diuifion.     But  their  difference  is, 
in  that  the  propounder  refumes  but  the  matter  only. 
This  \retire~\  refumes  both  the  matter  and  the  termes, 
and  is  therefore  accompted  one  of  the  figures  of  repe- 
tition, and  in  that  refpecl  may  be  called  by  his  originall 
Greeke  name  the  \Rcfoundc\  or  the  \rctire\  for  this  word 
[600;]  femes  both  fences  refound  and  retire.     The  vfe 
of  this  figure,  is  feen  in  this  dittie  following, 

Lone  hope  and  death,  do  Jlirre  in  me  much  strife, 

As  neuer  man  but  I  lead  j itch  a  life: 

For  burning  lone  doth  wound  my  heart  to  death  : 

And  when  death  comes  at  call  of  inward  grief 

Cold  lingring  hope  dothfeede  my  fainting  breath : 

Againfl  my  will  and yeelds  my  -wound  relief 

So  that  I  Hue,  and  yet  my  life  is  fuch  : 

As  neuer  death  could  greeue  me  halfe  fo  much. 
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Then  haue  yc  a  maner  of  fpeach,  not  fo  figuratiue 
DiaKtu,  as  fit  for  argumentation,  and  worketh  not 

h  Dismem-  vnlike  the  dilemma  of  the  Logicians,  be- 
tter, caufe  he  propones  two  or  moe  matters 
entierly,  and  doth  as  it  were  fet  downe  the  whole  tale 
or  rekoning  of  an  argument  and  then  cleare  euery 
part  by  it  felfe,  as  thus. 

jt  can  not  be  but  nigardjhip  or  neede, 
Made  him  attempt  this  Joule  ami  wicked  deede : 
Nigardjhip  not,  for  alwayes  he  was  free, 
Nor  necde,  Jor  who  doth  not  his  richejje  feel 
Or  as  one  that  entreated  for  a  faire  young  maide 
who  was  taken  by  the  watch  in  London  and  carried 
to  Bridewell  to  be  punifhed. 

Now  gentill  Sirs  let  this  young  maide  alone, 
For  either  Jhe  hath  grace  or  elsj/ie  hath  none : 
IJJJie  haue  grace,  Jhe  may  in  time  repent, 
If  Jhe  haue  none  what  bootes  her  punijhment. 
Or  as  another  pleaded  his  deferts  with  his  miftreffe. 
Were  it  for  grace,  or  els  in  hope  of  gaine, 
To  Jay  of  my  deferts,  it  is  but  vaine: 
For  well  in  minde,  in  cafe  ye  do  them  beare, 
To  tell  them  oft,  itJJwuld  but  irke  your  eare : 
Be  they  forgot :  as  likely  Jkould  If aile,         \tiaile. 
To  winne  with  wordes,  where  deedes  can  not  pre- 
Then  haue  ye  a  figure  very  meete  for  Orators  or 
„    .  eloquent  perfwaders  iuch  as  our  maker  or 

or  the  '        Poet  muft  in  fome  cafes  fhew  him  felfe  to 
Distributer.       ^  an(j  js  w]len  wc  mav  conueniently  vtter 

a  matter  in  one  entier  fpeach  or  propofition  and  will 
rather  do  it  peecemeale  and  by  diftribution  of  euery 
part  for  amplification  fake,  as  for  example  he  that 
might  fay,  a  houfe  was  outragioufly  plucked  downe  : 
will  not  be  fatisfied  fo  to  fay,  but  rather  will  fpeake  it 
in  this  fort:  they  firft  vndermined  the  groundfills,  they 
beate  downe  the  walles,  they  vnfloored  the  loftes,  they 
vntiled  it  and  pulled  downe  the  roofe.  For  fo  in  deede 
is  a  houfe  pulled  downe  by  circumftances,  which  this 
figure  of  diftribution   doth  fet  forth  euery  one  apart, 
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and  therefore  I  name  him  the  distributor  according  to 
his  originall,  as  wrate  the  Tufcane  Poet  in  a  Sonet 
which  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  translated  with  very  good 
giace,  thus. 

Set  me  whereas  the  f mine  doth  parch  the  greem, 
Or  where  his  beanies  do  not  di/J'olue  the  yce : 
In  temperate  heate  where  he  is  felt  and  feene, 
In  pre  fence  prejl  of  people  mad  or  wife: 
Set  me  in  hye  or  yet  in  low  degree, 
In  longeft  night  or  in  thefihortejl  day  : 
In  dearefl  side,  or  where  clouds  t  hi  eke /I  bee, 
In  lustie  youth  or  when  my  heares  are  gray  : 
Set  me  in  heaueu,  in  earth  or  els  in  hell, 
In  hill  or  dale  or  in  the  foming flood : 
Thrall  or  at  large,  a  Hue  where  fo  I  dwell, 
Sicke  or  in  health,  in  cuill  fame  or  good  : 
Hers  will  I  be,  and  onely  with  this  thought, 
Content  my  felfe,  although  my  chaunce  be  naught. 
All  which  might  haue  bene  faid  in  thefe  two  verfes. 
Set  me  wherefoeuer  ye  will, 
I  am  and  wilbe  yours  flill. 
The  zealous  Poet  writing  in  prayfe  of  the  maiden 
Queene  would  not  feeme  to  wrap  vp  all  her  mo  ft 
excellent  parts  in  a  few  words  them  entierly  compre- 
hending, but  did  it  by  a  diftributor  or  mcrifmus  in  the 
negatiue  for  the  better  grace,  thus. 

Not  your  bewtie,  moft  gracious  foueraine, 

Nor  maidenly  lookes,  mainleind  with  maieflie : 

Your  flately  port,  which  doth  not  match  but  flaine, 

For  your  prefence,  your  pallace  and  your  traine, 

All  Princes  Courts,  mine  eye  could  eucr  fee : 

Not  your  quiche  wits,  your  fobcr  gouemaunce : 

Your  clear e  for  fight,  your  faithful  memorie, 

So  fwcete  features,  in  fo  /laid  countenaunce  : 

Nor  languages,  with  plentuous  vtterance, 

So  able  to  difcourfe,  and  entertaine : 

Not  noble  race,  farre  beyond  Cafiars  raigne, 

Runne  in  right  line,  and  blond  of  'minted  kings : 

Not  large  empire,  armies,  treafurs,  domaine, 

Lujlie  liueries,  of  fortunes  dcarst  darlings  : 
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Not  all  the  skills ,  fit  for  a  Princely  dame, 

Your  learned  Mule,  with  vfe  andjhtdie  brings. 

'  true  honour,  ne  ilial  immortall  jamc 
Of  mayden  raigne,  your  only  owne  renowne 
And  no  Queenes  els,  yet  fuel/  as  yeehles  your  name 
Greater  glory  than  doethyour  treble  crowne. 
And  then  concludes  thus. 

Not  any  one  of  all  tliefe  honor d  parts 
Your  Princely  happes,  and  habites  thai  do  moue, 
And  as  it  were,  enforcell  all  the  hearts 
Of  Chri/len  kings  to  quarrell  for  your  loue, 
But  to  poffeffe,  at  once  and  all  the  good 
Arte  and  engine,  and  cuery  flarre  aboue 
Fortune  or  kinde.  eon  Id  farce  in  flcfli  and  blond, 
Was  force  inough  to  make  fo  many  flriue 
For  your  per fon.  which  in  our  world  floode 
By  all  confents  the  minionfi  mayde  to  wiue. 
Where  ye  fee  that  all  the  parts  of  her  commendation 

which  were  particularly  remembred  in  twenty  verfes 

before,  are  wrapt  vp  in  the  two  verfes  of  this  lafl  part, 

videL 

Not  any  one  of  all  your  honord  parts, 
Thofe  Princely  haps  and  habites,  &c. 
This  figure  femes   for  amplification,   and   alfo  for 

ornament,  and  to  enforce  perfwafion  mightely.      Sir 

Geffrey   Chaucer,   father   of  our  Englilh   Poets,   hath 

thefe  verfes  following  the  diftributor. 

When  faith  fails  in  Priejles  farces, 
And  Lords  hefles  are  hold  en  for  larces, 
And  robber ie  is  tane  for  pur  chafe, 
And  lechery  for  folace 
Thenfhall  the  Realme  of  Albion 
Be  brought  to  great  confufion. 
Where  he  might  haue  faid  as  much  in  thefe  words  : 

when  vice  abounds,  and  vertue  decayeth  in  Albion, 

then  &c.     And  as  another  said, 

When  Prince  for  his  people  is  wake  full  and  wife, 
Pcercs  ay  ding  with  amies,  Counfellors  with  aduife, 
Magijlrate  f  ncerely  vfing  his  charge, 
People  prefl  to  obey,  nor  let  to  runne  at  large, 
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Prelate  of  holy  life,  and  with  deuotion 
Preferring pietie  before  promotion, 
Priest  JIM  preaching,  and  praying  for  our  heale: 
Then  bleffed  is  the  Jl ate  of  a  common-weale. 
All  which  might  haue  bene  faid  in  thefe  few  words, 
when  euery  man  in  charge  and  authoritie  doeth  his 
duety,  and  executeth  his  function  well,  then  is  the 
common-wealth  happy. 

The  Greeke  Poets  who  made  muficall  ditties  to  be 
fong  to  the  lute  or  harpe,  did  vfe  to  linke 
their  ftaues  together  with  one  verfe  running       or  the  ' 
throughout  the  whole  fong  by  equall  dif-     L°^burden. 
tance,  and  was,  for  the  moft  part,  the  firfl  verfe  of  the 
ftaffe,  which  kept  fo  good  fence  and  conformitie  with 
the  whole,  as  his  often  repetition  did  geue  it  greater 
grace.     They  called  fuch  linking  verfe  Epimone,  the 
Latin  es  verfus  inter  color  is,  and  we  may  terme  him  the 
Loue-burden,  following  the  originall,  or  if  it  pleafe  you, 
the  long  repeate  :   in  one  refpetft  becaufe  that  one 
verfe   alone   beareth  the  whole  burden  of  the  fong 
according  to  the  originall :  in  another  refpe6t,  for  that 
it  comes  by  large  diftances  to  be  often  repeated,  as  in 
this  ditty  made  by  the  noble  knight  Sir  PJiilip  Sidney, 
My  true  lone  hath  my  heart  and  I  haue  his, 
By  iufl  exchange  ofiefor  another  geuen : 
I  holde  his  deare,  and  mine  he  cannot  miffe, 
There  neuer  was  a  better  bargaine  driuen. 

My  true  louc  hath  my  heart  and  I  haue  his. 
My  heart  in  me  keepes  him  and  me  in  one, 
My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  fences  guides : 
He  loues  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  ozone, 
I  cherifh  his  becaufe  in  me  it  bides. 

My  true  lone  hath  my  heart,  and  I  haue  his. 
Many  times  our  Poet  is  caried  by  fome  occafion  to 
report  of  a  thins:  that  is  maruelous,  and 

ii  -nr  r         1        •     r-         1  Paradoxon, 

then  he  will  leeme  not  to  lpeake  it  limply         or  the 
but  with  fome  figne  of  admiration,  as  in      Wondrer. 
our  enterlude  called  the  Woer. 

I  woonder  much  to  fee  fo  many  husbands  thririe, 
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That  haue  but  little  wit,  before  they  come  to  wiue: 
For  one  would  eafily  weene  whofo  hath  little  ii>it, 
His  wifi  to  teach  it  him,  '-(■ere  a  thing  much  unfit. 
Or  as   Cato  the   Romane  Senatour  (aid  one   day 
merily  to  his  companion  that  walked  with  him,  point- 
ing his  finger  to  a  yong  vnthrift  in  the  ftreete  who 
lately  before  fold  his  patrimonie,  of  a  goodly  quantitie 
of  fait  marflies,  lying  neere  vnto  Capua  fhore. 
.'  is  it  not,  a  wonder  to  behold, 
Yonder  gallant  skarce  twenty  winter  old, 
By  might  (marke ye)  able  to  doo  more  / 
Than  the  mayne  fea  that  batters  on  his Jliorel 
For  what  the  waues  could  neuer  wajh  away, 
This  proper  youth  hath  wajhdin  a  day. 
Not  much  vnlike  the   wondrer  haue   ye  another 
...  figure  called   the  doubtfull,  becaufe  often- 

the  times  we  will  feeme  to  caft  perils,  and  make 

Djubifuii.  doubt  of  things  when  by  a  plaine  manner 
of  fpeech  wee  might  arfirme  or  deny  him,  as  thus  of  a 
cruell  mother  who  murdred  her  owne  child. 

Whether  the  cruell  mother  were  more  to  blame. 
Or  thejlirevvd  childe  come  of fo  curjl  a  dame: 
0>'  whether  fome  f match  of  the  fathers  blood, 
Jl'hofe  hi nne  were  neuer  kindc,  nor  neuer  good. 
Mooued  her  thereto,  Gr°c. 
This  manner  of  fpeech  is  vfed  when  we  will  not 
Ef>itrof>h,         feeme,  either  for  manner  fake  or  to  auoid 
or  the         tedioufneffe,  to  trouble  the  iudge  or  hearer 

r  igure  ot  Ke-  .  '  *?         .  . 

fcrence.  with  all  that  we  could  fay,  but  haumg  faid 

inough  already,  we  referre  the  reft  to  their  conlidera- 
tion,  as  he  that  faid  thus  : 

Me  thinkes  that  I  haue  faid,  what  may  wellfuffife, 

Referring  all  the  refl,  to  your  better  aduife. 

The  fine  and  fubtill  perfwader  when  his  intent  is  to 

_    . .  fting  his  aduerfary,  or  els  to  declare  his  mind 

or  the '         in  broad  and  liberal  fpeeches,  which  might 

Licentious.        breede  offence  or  fcandall,  he  will  feeme 

to  befpeake  pardon  before  hand,  whereby    his  licen- 

tioufnes  may  be  the  better  borne  withall,  as  he  that 

(aid : 
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If  my  fpeech  hap  faff  aid  you  any  7rav, 
Thinke  it  their  fault,  that  force  mefo  to  fay. 
Not  much  vnlike  to  the  figure  of  reference,  is  there 
another  with  fome  little  diuerfitie  which  we       .      ... 

.  .  A  nac/iaiosis, 

call  unpartener,  becaufe  many  times  in  or  the 
pleading  and  perfwading,  we  thinke  it  a  ImPartcner- 
very  good  pollicie  to  acquaint  our  iudge  or  hearer  or 
very  aduerfarie  with  fome  part  of  our  Counfell  and  ad- 
uice,  and  to  aske  their  opinion,  as  who  would  fay  they 
could  not  otherwife  thinke  of  the  matter  then  we  do. 
As  he  that  had  tolde  a  long  tale  before  certaine  noble 
women,  of  a  matter  fome  what  in  honour  touching  the 
Sex. 

Tell  me  fa  ire  Ladies,  if  the  cafe  were  your  owne, 
So  foule  a  fault  would  you  haue  it  be  knoweu? 

Maifter  Gorge  in  this  figure,  faid  very  fweetly. 

All  you  who  read  thefe  lines  and  skanne  of  my  defart. 

Judge  whether  was  more  good,  my  hap  or  els  my  hart. 

The  good  Orator  vfeth  a  manner  of  fpeach  in  his 
perfwafion  and  is  when  all  that  fhould  feeme  to  make 
againft  him  being  fpoken  by  th'other  fide,  Paramohgia, 
he  will  firft  admit  it,  and  in  th'end  auoid     ,   orthfe,, 

'  .  figure  of  Ad- 

all  for  his  better  aduantage,  and  this  figure     miuance. 

is  much  vfed  by  our  Englifh  pleaders  in  the  Star- 
chamber  and  Chancery,  which  they  call  to  confeffe  and 
auoid,  if  it  be  in  cafe  of  crime  or  iniury,  and  is  a  very 
good  way.  For  when  the  matter  is  fo  plaine  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  or  trauerfed,  it  is  good  that  it  be 
iuftified  by  confeffall  and  auoidance.  I  call  it  the 
figure  of  admittance.  As  we  once  wrate  to  the  reproofe 
of  a  Ladies  faire  but  crueltie. 

I  know  your  wi/le,  I  know  your  pleafant  tongue, 
Your  fome  fwcete  f miles,  your  fome,  but  lonely  lowrs: 
A  beautie  to  enamour  olde  and yong. 
Thofe  chafl  defires,  that  noble  minde  of  yours, 
And  that  chicj re  part  ^whence  all  your  honor  fprings, 
A  grace  to  entertaine  the  greatest  kings. 
All  this  I  knozo :  but  finne  it  is  to  fee, 
So  faire  partes  fpilt  by  too  much  crueltie. 
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In  many  cafes  we  arc  driuen  for  Ijetter  perfwafion  to 

Etic;  tell  the  caufe  that  mooues  vs  to  fay  thus  or 

™    ,       thus:  or  els   when   we  would   lortifie  our 

Ke:i-«>ii  rcncl  „  .  .  .    . 

.r  die  allegations  by  rendrmg  reafons  to  euery 

TeU cause.  one^  tj1js  aflignation  of  caufe  the  Greekes 
called  Etiologia,  which  if  we  might  without  fcorne  of  a 
new  inuented  terme  call  \_7Wl  caufe]  it  were  right  accord- 
ing to  the  Greeke  originall:  and  I  pray  you  whyfhould 
we  not?  and  with  as  good  authoritie  as  the  Greekes? 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  her  Maicflies  principal!  Secretary, 
and  a  man  of  great  learning  and  grauitie,  feeking  to 
geue  an  Englifh  word  to  this  Greeke  word  aya/xoj 
called  it  Spitewed,  or  wedfpite.  Mafter  Secretary 
Wilfon  geuing  an  Englifh  name  to  his  arte  of  Logicke, 
called  it  JJ'itcraft,  me  thinke  I  may  be  bolde  with  like 
liberty  to  call  the  figure  Eiiologia  \Tdl.caufe?[  And  this 
manner  of  fpeech  is  alwayes  contemned,  with  thefe 
words,  for,  becaufe,  and  fuch  other  confirmatiues.  The 
Latines  hauing  no  fitte  name  to  geue  it  in  one  fingle 
word,  gaue  it  no  name  at  all,  but  by  circumlocution. 
We  alfo  call  him  the  reafon-rendrer,  and  leaue  the  right 
Englifh  word  [Tel  caufe]  much  better  anfwering  the 
Greeke  originall.  Arijlotle  was  moil  excellent  in  vfe 
of  this  figure,  for  he  neuer  propones  any  allegation,  or 
makes  any  furmife,  but  he  yeelds  a  reafon  or  caufe  to 
fortifie  and  proue  it,  which  geues  it  great  credit.  For 
example  ye  may  take  thefe  verfes,  firfl  pointing,  than 
confirming  by  fimilitudes. 

When  fortune  Jhall  haue  spit  out  all  her  gall, 
I  tru/l  good  luckjliall  be  to  we  allowde, 
For  I  haue  feene  ajliippe  in  Jiaiicn  fall, 
After  thejlormc  had  broke  both  mafile  and flirowde. 
And  this. 

Good  is  the  thing  that  ?noucs  vs  to  defire, 
That  is  to  toy  the  beauty  we  behold: 
Els  were  we  loners  as  in  an  cndleffe  fire, 
Alwaies  burning  and  euer  chill  a  colde. 
And  in  thefe  verfes. 

Accufed  though  I  be  without  defart, 
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Sith  none  can  prone  beleene  it  not  for  trite : 
For  neuer  yet  fence  firjl  ye  had  my  hart, 
Ent ended  I  to  fa  if e  or  be  vntrue. 
And  in  this  Diflicque. 
And  for  her  beauties  praife,  no  wight  that  with  her 
warres:  [the  flats. 

For  where  Jke  comes  Jhe  Jkewes  her  f elf e  like  fun  among 
And  in  this  other  dittie  of  ours  where  the  louer  com- 
plaines  of  his  Ladies  crueltie,  rendring  for  euery  fur- 
mife  a  reafon,  and  by  telling  the  caufe,  feeketh  (as  it 
were)  to  get  credit,  thus. 

Cruel  you  be  who  can  fay  nay, 
Since  ye  delight  in  others  wo  : 
Univife  am  I.  ye  may  well  fay, 
For  that  I  haue,  honour  a I  you  fo. 
But  blameleffe  I,  who  could  not  chufe, 
2o  be  enchaunted  by  your  eye: 
But  ye  to  blame,  thus  to  refufe 
My  feruice,  and  to  let  me  die. 
Sometimes  our  error  is  fomanifeft,  or  we    Dickoiogia, 
be  fo  hardly  preft  with  our  aduerfaries,  as  we    r-  or  th? 

-      •'   r,        ,      .     .         ,  '  l-u;iire  of  ex- 

cannot  deny  the  fault  layd  vnto  our  charge :   cuse. 
in  which  cafe  it  is  good  pollicie  to  excufeit  by  fome  al- 
lowable pretext,  as  did  one  whom  his  miftreffe  burdened 
with  fome  vnkindefpeecheswhichhehadpaft  of  her,  thus. 
I  fa  id  it :  but  by  lapfe  of  lying  tongue, 
U'hen  furie  and  iujl grief e  my  heart  opprefl : 
I  fay  d  it :  as  ye  fee,  both  fraile  and  young, 
When  your  rigor  had  ranckled  in  my  brest. 
27ie  cruel!  wound  that  f marled  me  fo  fore, 
Pardon  therefore  (fzceete  forrow)  or  at  leafl 
Beare  with  mine  youth  that  neuer  fell  before, 
Leafl  your  offence  encreafe  my  griefe  the  more. 
And  againe  in  thefe, 

I  fpake  amyffe  I  cannot  it  deny 

But  caufed  by  your  great  difcourtefie : 

And  if  I  f aid  that  which  I  now  repent, 

And  faid  it  not,  but  by  mifgouernment 

Of  youthfull  yeres,  your  f elf e  that  are  fo  young 
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Pardon  for  once  this  error  of  my  ton 
And  thinke  amends  can  neuer  conic  to  late: 
Lout  may  be  cur//,  but  loue  can  neuer  hate. 
Speaking  before  of  the  figure  [Synecdoche]  wee  called 
■■■■a,  him  \Quicke  conceit]  becaufe  he  inured  in 

1  ,cof  a  fingle  word  onely  by  way  of  intendment 
conceit  or  large  meaning,  but  fuch  as  was  fpeedily 
difcouered  by  euery  quicke  wit,  as  by  the  halfe  to 
vnderfland  the  whole,  and  many  other  waies  appearing 
by  the  examples.  But  by  this  figure  [i\r<w//tf]  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  the  fence  lieth  not  in  a  tingle  word,  but  in  an 
entier  fpeech,  whereof  we  do  not  fo  eafily  conceiue  the 
meaning,  but  as  it  were  by  conieclure,  becaufe  it  is 
wittie  and  fubtile  or  darke,  which  makes  me  therefore 
call  him  in  our  vulgar  the  \CIofe  conceit]  as  he  that  faid 
by  himfelfe  and  his  wife,  I  thank e  God  in  fortie  winters 
that  we  haue  lined  together,  neuer  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours fet  vs  at  one,  meaning  that  they  neuer  fell  out 
in  all  that  fpace,  which  had  bene  the  directer  fpeech 
and  more  apert,  and  yet  by  intendment  amounts  all  to 
one,  being  neuertheleffe  diffemblable  and  in  effect 
contrary.  Pawlet  Lord  Treaforer  of  England,  and 
firft  Marques  of  Wincbefter,  with  the  like  fubtill  fpeech 
gaue  a  quippe  to  Sir  William  Gy fiord,  who  had  married 
the  Marques  fifter,  and  all  her  life  time  could  neuer 
loue  her  nor  like  of  her  company,  but  when  fhe  was 
dead  made  the  greateft  moane  for  her  in  the  world, 
and  with  teares  and  much  lamentation  vttered  his 
griefe  to  the  L.  Treaforer,  6  good  brother  quoth  the 
Marques,  I  am  right  fory  to  fee  you  now  loue  my 
fifter  fo  well,  meaning  that  he  fhewed  his  loue  too  late, 
and  fhould  haue  done  it  while  fhe  was  a  line. 

A  great  counfellour  fomewhat  forgetting  his  modeftie, 
vfed  thefe  words :  Gods  lady  I  reckon  my  felfe  as 
good  a  man  as  he  you  talke  of,  and  yet  I  am  not  able 
to  do  fo.  Yea  fir  quoth  the  party,  your  L.  is  too  good 
to  be  a  man,  1  would  ye  were  a  Saint,  meaning  he 
would  he  were  dead,  for  none  are  fhrined  for  Saints 
before  they  be  dead. 
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The  Logician  vfeth  a  definition  to  ex-     Orismus, 

V 

preffe  the  truth  or  nature  of  euery  thing  Defmerof 
by  his  true  kinde  and  difference,  as  to  fay  d"' 
wifedome  is  a  prudent  and  wittie  forefight  and  con- 
fideration  of  humane  or  -worldly  actions  with  their 
euentes.  This  definition  is  Logicall.  The  Oratour 
vfeth  another  maner  of  definition,  thus  :  Is  this  wife- 
dome  ?  no  it  is  a  certaine  fubtill  knauifh  craftie  wit, 
it  is  no  induflrie  as  ye  call  it,  but  a  certaine  bufie 
brainfickneffe,  for  induflrie  is  a  liuely  and  vnweried 
fearch  and  occupation  in  honeft  things,  egerneffe  is  an 
appetite  in  bafe  and  fmall  matters. 

It  ferueth  many  times  to  great  purpofe  to  preuent 
our  aduerfaries  arguments,  and  take  vpon  vs  to  know 
before  what  our  iudge  or  aduerfary  or  hearer  thinketh, 
and  that  we  will  feeme  to  vtter  it  before  it  be  fpoken 
or  alleaged  by  them,  in  refpecl  of  which  boldneffe  to 
enter  fo  deepelyinto  another  mans  conceit  or  confcience, 
and  to  be  fo  priuie  of  another  mans  mynde,  gaue  caufe 
thatthisfigurewascalled  the  \_prefiniiffi/oi/s]  p  ia^s-s 
I  will  alfo  call  him  the  figure  of prefippofall  or 

or  the  preuenter,  for  by  reafon  we  fuppofe   ^oXnvise 
before  what  may  be  faid,  or  perchjumce   the  figure  of 

Mi         r  •  1     i  i  r  Presupposall. 

be   faid  by  our  aduerfary,  or  any 

other,  we  do  preuent  them  of  their  aduantage,  and  do 

catch  the  ball  (as  they  are  wont  to  fay)  before  it  come 

to  the  ground. 

It  is  alfo  very  many  times  vfed  for  a  good  pollicie 

in  pleading  or  perfwafion  to  make  wife  as      „      ... 

if  we  fet  but  light  of  the  matter,  and  that        or  the 

therefore  we  do  paffe  it  ouer  (lightly  when        assager. 

in  deede  we  do  then  intend  moil  effectually  and  de- 

fpightfully  if  it  be  inuecliue  to  remember  it :  it  is  alfo 

when  we  will  not  feeme  to  know  a  thing,  and  yet  we 

know  it  well   inough,   and   may  be   likened   to  the 

maner  of  women,  who  as  the  common  faying  is,  will 

fay  nay  and  take  it. 

I  hold  my  peace  and  will  not  fay  for Jim  me, 

The  much  vntruth  of  that  vnciuill  dame: 
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For  if  I Jliould  Iter  coullours  kindly  Maze, 
It  would fo  make  the  chajl cores  aim:.  .  &•(. 

It  is  faid  by  manor  of  a  prouerbiall  fpeach  that  he 
who  findes  himfelfe  well  fhould  not  wagge, 

.,r  the        euen  fo  the  perfwader  finding  a  fubflantiall 

figure  of  abode.     pojnt    fa    fa    ,nattcr    to    fmu,    fa    pUrpofe, 

fhould  dwell  vpon  that  point  longer  then  vpon  any 
other  leffe  affured,  and  vfe  all  endeuour  to  maintaine 
that  one,  and  as  it  were  to  make  his  chief  aboad  there- 
upon, for  which  caufe  I  name  him  the  figure  of  aboad, 
according  to  the  Latine  name  :  Some  take  it  not  but 
for  a  courfe  of  argument  and  therefore  hardly  may  one 
giue  any  examples  thereof. 

Now  as  arte  and  good  pollicy  in  perfwafion  bids  vs 
Metastasis,       to  abide  and  not  to  ftirre  from  the  point  of 

or  the  our  moft  aduantage,  but  the  fame  to  en- 
"  'ofth?1^  force  and  tarry  vpon  with  all  poflible  ar- 
Remoue.  gument,  fo  doth  difcretion  will  vs  fome- 
times  to  flit  from  one  matter  to  another,  as  a  thing 
meete  to  be  forfaken,  and  another  entred  vpon,  I  call 
him  therefore  the  flitting  figure,  or  figure  oircmouc,  like 
as  the  other  before  was  called  the  figure  of  aboadc. 

Euen  fo  againe,  as  it  is  wifdome  for  a  perfwader  to 
tarrie  and  make  his  aboad  as  long  as  he 
or  the  may  conueniently  without  tedioufnes  to  the 

Stragier.  hearer,  vpon  his  chiefe  proofes  or  points  of 

the  caufe  tending  to  his  aduantage,  and  likewife  to  de- 
part againe  when  time  femes,  and  goe  to  a  new  matter 
feruing  the  purpofe  afwell.  So  is  it  requifite  many 
times  for  him  to  talke  farre  from  the  principall  matter, 
and  as  it  were  to  range  afide,  to  th'intent  by  fuch  ex- 
traordinary meane  to  induce  or  inferre  other  matter, 
afwell  or  better  feruing  the  principal  purpofe,  and 
neuertheles  in  feafon  to  returne  home  where  he  firft 
flrayed  out.  This  maner  of  fpeech  is  termed  the  figure 
of  digreflion  by  the  Latines,  following  the  Greeke  ori- 
ginall,  we  alfo  call  him  the  ftraggler  by  allufion  to  the 
fouldier  that  marches  out  of  his  array,  or  by  thofe  that 
keepe  no  order  in  their  marche,  as  the  battailes  well 
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ranged  do :  of  this  figure  there  need  be  geuen  no  ex- 
ample. 

Occafion  offers  many  times  that  our  maker  as  an 
oratour,  or  perfwader,  or  pleader  fhould  go     Exfeditio, 

roundly  to  worke.  and  by  a  quick  and  fwift         ','r  ll',v 

J  Tr  1      1  •       '       r       r  i  speedie  dispat- 

argument  diipatch  Ins  penwaiion,  and  as  cher. 
they  are  woont  to  fay  not  to  (land  all  day  trifling  to  no 
purpofe,  but  to  rid  it  out  of  the  way  quickly.  This  is 
done  by  a  manner  of  fpeech,  both  figuratiue  and  argu- 
mentatiue,  when  we  do  briefly  fet  downe  all  our  bell 
reafons  feruing  the  purpofe,  and  reiecl  all  of  them 
failing  one,  which  we  accept  to  fatisfie  the  caufe  :  as 
he  that  in  a  litigious  cafe  for  land  would  prooue  it  not 
the  aduerfaries,  but  his  clients. 

No  man  can  fay  its  his  by  heritage, 
Nor  by  Legacie,  or  Tejlatours  deuice: 
Nor  that  it  came  by  pur  chafe  or  engage, 
Nor  from  his  Prince  for  any  good  fentice. 
Then  needs  viitfl  it  be  his  by  very  wrong, 
Which  lie  hath  of/red  this  poore plaint i/e  fo  long. 
Though  we  might  call  this  figure  very  well  and  pro- 
perly the  [Paragon]  yet  dare  I  not  fo  to  doe  for  feare 
of  the  Courtiers  enuy,  who  will  haue  no  man  vfe  that 
terme  but  after  a  courtly  manner,  that  is,  in  prayfing 
of  horfes,  haukes,  hounds,  pearles,  diamonds,  rubies, 
emerodes,  and  other  precious  ftones  :  fpecially  of  faire 
women  whofe  excellencie  is  difcouered  by  paragonizing 
or  fetting  one  to  another,  which  moued  the  zealous 
Poet,  fpeaking  of  the  fnayden  Queene,  to  call  her  the 
paragon  of  Queenes.     This  confidered,  I  will  let  our 
figure  enioy  his  befl  beknowen  name,  and  call  him 
ftil  in  all  ordinarie  cafes  the  figure  of  comparifon  :  as 
when  a  man  wil  feeme  to  make  things  appeare  good 
or  bad,  or  better  or  worfe,  or  more  or  leffe  excellent, 
either  vpon  fpite  or  for  pleafure,  or  any  other  good 
affection,  then  he  fets  the  leffe  by  the  greater,  or  the 
greater  to  the  leffe,  the  equall  to  his  equall,  and  by 
fuch  confronting  of  them  together,  driues  out  the  true 
ods  that  is  betwixt  them,  and  makes  it  better  appeare, 

Q     . 
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as  when  we  lang  <>(  our  Soueraigne  Lady  thus,  in  the 

twentieth  Partheni 

As  falcon  fares  to  buff ards  flight, 

.  Is  ,  vl  r  eyes  to  <  wlates  flg/it, 

As  fierce  faker  to  coward  kite, 

As  brightefl  noone  to  darkefl  night: 

As  fummer  funne  exa edeth  fane, 

The  moone  and  euery  other  flarre: 

So  farre  my  Princeffe  prai  e  J  <  ///  pa 

The  famoust  Queene  that  euer  u<as. 
And  in  the  eighteene  Partheniade  thus. 

Set  rich  rubie  to  red  efmayle, 

7 he  rauens  plume  to  peacocks  tayle, 

La  v  vie  the  larkes  to  lizards  eyes, 

The  duskie  cloude  to  azure  side, 

Setfhallow  brookes  to  furging  feas, 

An  orient pearle  to  a  white peafe: 
&c.  Concluding. 

There fliall  no  leffe  an  ods  befeene 

la  mine  from  euery  other  Queene. 
We  are  fometimes  occafioned  in  our  tale  to  report 
tgismus,     fame  fpeech  from  another  mans  mouth,  as 
.     .  ^r  what  a  kin?  faid  to  his  priuv  counfell  or 

the  riiznt  rci~  . 

fubiecT.,  a  captaine  to  his  fouldier,  a  foul- 
diar  to  his  captaine,  a  man  to  a  woman,  and  contrari- 
wife  :  in  which  report  we  mud  alwaies  geue  to  euery 
perfon  his  fit  and  natural],  and  that  which  bed  becom- 
meth  him.  For  that  fpeech  becommeth  a  king  which 
doth  not  a  carter,  and  a  young  man  that  doeth  not  an 
old:  and  fo  in  euery  fort  and  degree.  Virgil fpeaking 
in  the  perfon  of  Eneas,  Turnus  and  many  other  great 
Princes,  and  fometimes  of  meaner  men,  ye  fliall  fee 
what  decencie  euery  of  their  fpeeches  holdeth  with 
the  qualitie,  degree  and  yeares  of  the  fpeaker.  To 
which  examples  1  will  for  this  time  referre  you. 

So  if  by  way  of  fiction  we  will  feem  to  fpeake  in  another 
mans  perfon,  as  if  king  Henry  were  aliue,  and  fhould 
lav  of  the  towne  of  Bulleyn,  what  we  by  warre  to  the 
hazard  of  our  perfon  hardly  obteined,  our  young  fonne 
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without  any  peril  at  all,  for  litle  mony  deliuered  vp 
againe.  Or  if  we  fhould  faine  king  Edward\he  thirde, 
vnderftanding  how  his  fucceffour  Queene  Marie  had 
loft  the  towne  of  Calays  by  negligence,  fhould  fay  : 
That  which  the  fword  wanne,  the  diflaffe  hath  ! 
This  manner  of  fpeech  is  by  the  figure  Dialogifnius,  or 
the  right  reafoner. 

In  waightie  caufes  and  for  great  purpofes,  wife  per- 
fwaders  vfe  graue  and  weighty  (peaches, 
fpecially  in   matter  of  aduife  or  counfel,        or  the' 
for  which    purpofe    there    is  a   maner   of     Director- 
fpeach  to  alleage  textes  or  authorities  of  wittie  fen- 
tence,  fuch  as  fmatch  morall  doctrine  and  teach  wife- 
dome  and  good  behauiour,  by  the  Greeke  originall 
we  call  him  the  direclour,  by  the  Latin  he  is  called 
fententia :  we  may  call  him  the  fagefayer,  thus. 
"  Nature  bids  vs  as  a  louing  mot  her, 
"  To  lone  our  felucs  firjl  and  next  to  I  one        or  the ' 
another.  Sage  sayer- 

"  The  Prince  that  couets  all  to  know  and  fee, 
"  Had  neede  full  inilde  and  patient  to  bee. 

"  Nothing fiickes  fafiler  by  vs  as  appear es, 

"  Then  that  which  we  learne  in  cur  tender  yeares. 

And  that  which  our  foueraigne  Lady  wrate  in  defi- 
ance of  fortune. 

Ncuer  t hi  like  you  fortune  can  /ware  thefway, 
J  J 'here  verities  force,  can  caufe  her  to  obay. 

Heede  muft  be  taken  that  fuch  rules  or  fentences 
be  choifly  made  and  not  often  vfed  leaft  exceffe  breed 
lothfomneffe. 

_  Arte  and  good  pollicie  moues  vs  many  Simithrismus_ 
times  to  be  earned  in  our  fpeach,  and  then        °r  the 
we  lay  on  fuch  load  and  fo  go  to  it  by    eapin 
heapes  as  if  we  would  winne  the  game  by  multitude  of 
words  and  fpeaches,  not  all  of  one  but  of  diuers  matter 
and  fence,  for  which  caufe  the  Latines  called  it  Con- 
geries and  we  the  heaping  figure,  as  he  that  faid 

To  niufe  in  jninde  how /aire,  how  wife,  how  good, 
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//  w  braue,  how  free,  how  curieous  and  how  true, 
My  Lady  is  doth  but  inflame  my  blood. 

Or  th 

J  dceme,  I  dreame,  I  do.  Itajl,  I  touch, 
.V,  thing  at  all  but  fmells  ofperfit  bliffe. 
And    thus    by    maifler   Edward  JJiar,   vehement 
fwift  and  paffionatly. 

But  if  my  faith  my  hope,  my  lone  my  true  intent, 
My  libertie,  my  feruice  vowed,  my  time  and  all  be  fpent, 
In  vaine,  &>c. 

But  if  fuch  earned  and  haflie  heaping  vp  of  fpeaches 
be  made  by  way  of  recapitulation,  which  commonly  is 
in  the  end  of  euery  long  tale  and  Oration,  becaufe  the 
fpeaker  feemes  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  former 
materiall  points,  to  binde  them  as  it  were  in  a  bundle 
and  lay  them  forth  to  enforce  the  caufe  and  renew  the 
hearers  memory,  then  ye  may  gene  him  more  properly 
the  name  of  the  [eollcclour]  or  recapitulatour,  and  fer- 
ueth  to  very  great  purpofe  as  in  an  hympne  written  by 
vs  to  the  Queene.-.  Maieflie  entitled  {Minerud)  wherein 
fpeaking  of  the  mutabilitie  of  fortune  in  the  cafe  of  all 
Princes  generally,  wee  feemed  to  exempt  her  Maieflie 
of  all  fuch  cafualtie,  by  reafon  ftie  was  by  her  deflinie 
and  many  diuine  partes  in  her,  ordained  to  a  moft 
long  and  con  flan  t  profperitie  in  this  world,  concluding 
with  this  recapitulation. 

But  thou  art  free,  but  were  thou  not  in  deede, 
But  were  thou  not,  come  of '  i  in  mortal  I feede ; 
X  ucr  yborne,  and  thy  minde  made  to  bliffe, 
ffeauens  met  tall  that  euerlafling  is  : 
Were  not  thy  wit,  and  that  thy  vertucs  fliall, 
/"   deemd  diuine  thy  Jauour  face  and  all : 
And  that  thy  loze,  ne  name  may  neuer  dye, 
Nor  thyflate  tume,fiayd  by  defHnie: 
Dread  were  least  once  thy  noble  hart  may  feele, 
Some  rufull  turne,  of  her  vnfleady  wheele. 
.,  .,    ,,  Many  times  when  we  haue  runne  a  long 

Apostrophe,  .     ■  ,      r      ,  .        ,  ° 

or  race  in  our  tale  fpoken  to  the  hearers,  we 

the  turne  tale.   do  fot]ajnlv  flye  out   anJ    eit]ier   fpeake    Or 
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exclaime  at  fome  other  perfon  or  thing,  and  therefore 
the  Greekes  call  fuch  figure  (as  we  do)  the  turnway  or 
turnetale,  and  breedeth  by  fuch  exchaui  ■  ertaine 

recreation  to  the  hearers  minds,  as  this  vied  by  a  louer 
to  his  vnkind  miftreffe. 

And  as  for  you  (/aire  one)  fay  now  by  proofe  xcfinde, 
That  rigour  and  ingratitude  foone  kill  a  gentle  minde. 

And  as  we  in  our  triumphals,  fpeaking  long  to  the 
Queenes  Maieftie,  vpon  the  fodaine  we  burft  out  in 
an  exclamation  to  Phebus,  feeming  to  draw  in  a  new 
matter,  thus. 

But  O  Phebus, 

All  gliflering  in  thy  gorgious  gowne, 

Wouldfl  thou  witfafe  to  fide  a  dovvne: 

And  dwell  with  vs7 

But  for  a  day, 

I  could  tell  thee  clofe  in  thine  care, 
A  tale  that  thou  hadjl  leuer  heare 
1  dare  well  fay  : 

Then  ere  thou  wert, 
To  kijje  that  vnkind  runneaway, 
Who  was  transformed  to  boughs  of  bay : 
For  her  curd  hcrt,  6t*c. 
And  fo  returned  againe  to  the  firft  matter. 
The   matter   and   occafion    leadeth   vs  Hypotiposis, 
many   times    to   defcribe  and   fet   foorth    .    c£rnterf  it 
many  things,  in  fuch  fort  as  it  fhould  ap-  representation! 
peare  they  were  truly  before  our  eyes  though  they 
were  not  prefent,  which  to  do  it  requireth  cunning  : 
for  nothing  can  be  kindly  counterfeit  or  reprefented  in 
his  abfence,  but  by  great  difcretion  in  the  doer.     And 
if  the  things  we  couet  to  defcribe  be  not  naturall  or 
not  veritable,  than  yet  the  fame  axeth  more  cunning 
to  do  it,  becaufe  to  faine  a  thing  that  neuer  was  nor  is 
like  to  be,  proceedeth  ox  a  greater  wit  and  fharper  in- 
uention  than  to  defcribe  things  that  be  true. 

And   thefe   be    things  that   a   poet  or      pr0sopo- 
maker  is  woont  to  defcribe  fometimes  as     graphia. 
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true  or  naturall,  and  fometimes  to  faine  as  artifici- 
al] and  not  true.  viz.  The  \  .  fpeach  and  coun- 
tenance of  any  perfon  abfent  or  dead  :  and  this  kinde 
ofreprefentation  is  called  the  ( lounterfait  countenance: 
as  Homer  doth  in  his  Iliades,  diuerfe  perfoi 
namely  Achilles  and  Thcrfitesy  according  to  the  truth 
and  not  by  fiction.  And  as  our  poet  Chancer  doth  in 
his  Canterbury  tales  fit  foorth  the  Sumner.  Pardoner. 
Manciple,  and  the  reft  of  the  pilgrims,  mod  naturally 
and  pleafantly. 

Prosopopeia.  But  if  yc  wil  faine  any  perfon  with  fuch 

n       t]le.  ■      features,  qualities  and  conditions,  or  if  ye 

Counicrf.ut  in  .  .       l  »  J 

nation.  wil  attribute  any  humane  quality,  as  reaion 
or  fpeech  to  dombe  creatures  or  other  infenfible  things, 
and  do  ftudy  (as  one  may  fay)  to  giue  them  a  humane 
perfon,  it  is  not  Profopographia,  but  Profopopeia,}  be- 
caufe  it  is  by  way  of  fiction,  and  no  prettier  examples 
can  be  giuen  to  you  thereof,  than  in  the  Romant  of 
the  rofe  tranflated  out  of  French  by  Chaucer,  deferr- 
ing the  perfons  of  auarice,  enuie,  old  age,  and  many 
others,  whereby  much  moralitie  is  taught. 

So  if  we  defcribe  the  time  or  feafon  of  the  yeare,  as 
Cronographia,   winter,   fummer,    harueft,    day,   midnight, 

or  the  lioone,  euening,  or  fuch  like  :  we  call  fuch 

Countert.ut  ...  °'  ...  _ 

time.  defcnption  the  counterfait  time.      Lrojio- 

graphia  examples  are  euery  where  to  be  found. 
Topografihia,        And  if  this  defcription  be  of  any  true 
Count  rfsdt       place,  citie,  caftell,  hill,  valley  or  fea,  and 
place.  fuch  like:  we  call  it  the  counterfait  place 

Topographia,  or  if  ye  fayne  places  vntrue,  as  heauen, 
hell,  paradife,  the  houfe  of  fame,  the  pallace  of  the 
funne,  the  denne  of  fheep,  and  fuch  like  which  ye  fhall 
fee  in  Poetes:  fo  did  Chaucer  Aery  well  defcribe  the 
country  of  Saluces  in  Italic,  which  ye  may  fee,  in  his 
Pragmato-  report  of  the  Lady  Gryjyll. 
srai  But  if  fuch  defcription  be  made  to  repre- 

Counterfait        fent  the  handling  of  any  bufines  with  the 
action.  circumftances  belonging  therevnto  as  the 

manner  of  a  battell,  a  feaft,  a  marriage,  a  bunall  or 
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any  other  matter  that  lieth  in  feat  and  aciiuitie:  we  call 
it  then  the  counterfait  action  \Pragmatographia^\ 

In  this  figure  the  Lord  Nicholas  I  aux  a  noble  gentle- 
man, and  much  delighted  in  vulgar  making,  and  a  man 
otherwife  of  no  great  learning  but  hauing  herein  a  mar- 
uelous  facillitie,  made  a  dittie  reprefenting  the  battayle 
and  affault  of  Cupide,  fo  excellently  well,  as  for  the  gal- 
lant and  propre  application  of  his  fiction  in  euery  part, 
I  cannot  choofe  but  fet  downe  the  greatefl  part  of  his 
ditty,  for  in  truth  it  can  not  be  amended. 
When.  Cupid  fcaled firft  the  fort, 

Wherein  my  hart  lay  wounded  fore 

The  bat  trie  was  offuch  a  fort, 

That  I  muji yeeld  or  die  therefore. 

There  jaw  I  lone  vfon  the  'call, 

How  he  his  banner  did  dijplay, 

Alarnie  alanine  he  gan  to  call, 

And  bad  his  fouldiers  kecpe  aray. 

The  amies  the  which  that  Cupid  bare, 

Were  pcarced  harts  with  teares  befprent  : 

In  finer  and  fable  to  declare 

The  fledfast  louc  he  alvvaies  meant. 
There  might  you  fee  his  band  all  drest 

In  colours  like  to  white  and  blade. 

With  ponder  and  with  pellets  prefl, 

To  bring  them  forth  to  fpoile  and  facke, 

Good  will  the  mai/Ier  ofthefliof, 

Stood  in  the  Rampire  brauc  and proude, 

For  expence  of  ponder  he  (pared  not, 

Affault  affault  to  crie  aloude. 

There  might  you  heare  the  Canons  rore, 

Eche  peece  difcharging  a  loners  looke,  &=c. 
As  well  to  a  good  maker  and  Poet  as       ,,    .   . 

LJ  })IIQSIS 

to  an   excellent  perfwader  in   profe,    the  or 

figure  of  Similitude  is  very  neceffary,  by  ResembIance- 
which  we  not  onely  bewtifie  our  tale,  but  alfo  very 
much  inforce  and  inlarge  it.  I  fay  inforce  becaufe  no 
one  thing  more  preuaileth  with  all  ordinary  iudge- 
ments  than  perfwafion  by  fmilitude.    Now  becaufe  there 
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are  fundry  forts  of  them,  which  alfo  do  worke  after 
diuerfe  fafhions  in  the  hearers  conceits,  I  will  fet  them 
all  foorth  by  a  triple  diuifion,  exempting  the  generall 
Similitude  as  their  common  Aunceflour,  and  1  will  cal 
him  by  the  name  of  Refemblance  without  any  addition, 
from  which  I  deriue  three  other  forts:  and  I  giue  euery 
one  his  particular  name,  as  Refemblance  by  Pourtraitor 
Imagery,  which  the  Greeks  call  Icon,  Refemblance  mor- 
all  or  mifticall,  which  they  call  Parabola,  and  Refemb- 
lance by  example,  which  they  call  Paradigma,  and  firfl 
we  will  fpeake  of  the  generall  refemblance,  or  bare  fimili- 
iude,  which  may  be  thus  fpoken. 

Hut  as  t/ie  watriefhowres  delay  the  raging  wind,    [mind, 
doeth  good  hope  clean e  put  away  difpaire  out  of  my 
And   in  this  other  likening  the  forlorne  louer  to  a 
flriken  deere. 

7'hen  as  the  flriken  withdrawes  himfelfe  alone, 

lo  Ifeekefomefecret place,  where  I  may  make  my  mom. 
And  in  this  of  ours  where  we  liken  glory  to  a  fhadow. 
As  the  fhadow  (his  nature  beyngfuch,) 
Followeth  the  body,  whether  it  will  or  no, 
So  doeth  gl  ife  it  nerefo  much, 

Wait  on  rcrtuc.  be  it  in  vveale  or  wo. 
And  enen  as  thefli  xdow  in  his  kind. 
What  lime  it  beares  the  car  has  company, 
Goth  oft  before,  and  often  comes  behind : 
So  doth  renowme,  that  raifeth  vsfo  hye, 
Come  to  vs  quiche,  fometime  not  till  we  dye. 
But  the  glory,  that  growth  not  ouer  fajl. 
Is  euer  great,  and  likeliefl  long  to  lajl. 
Againe  in  a  ditty  to  a  miftrefle  of  ours,  where  we 
likened  the  cure  of  Loue  to  Achilles  launce. 

The  launce  fo  bright,  that  made  Telephus  wound, 
The  fame  rujly.  falued  the  fore  againe. 
So  may  my  meede  (Madame)  of  you  redoiund, 
Whofe  rigour  was  first  authour  of  my  paine. 
The  Tuskan  poet  vfeth  this  Refemblance.  inuring  as 
well  by  DiffimUiiude  as  Similitude,  likening  himfelfe 
(by  Implication)  to  the  flie.  and  neither  to  the  eagle  nor 
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to  the  owle:  very  well  Englifhed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wiat 

after  his  fafhion,  and  by  my  felfe  thus: 

There  befomefowles  of  fight foprowd  andflarkc, 
As  can  behold  thefunne,  and  neuer fhrinke, 
Some  fo  feeble,  as  they  arc  fainc  to  winke, 
Or  neuer  conic  abroad  till  it  be  darke  : 
Others  there  be  fo  fimple,  as  they  thinhc, 
Becaufe  itjliines,  to  /fort  than  in  the  fire, 
Andfeele  vnware,  the  wrong  of  their  defire, 
Fluttring  amidfil  the  flame  that  doth  them  burne, 
Of  this  last  ranlze  (alas)  am  I  aright, 
For  in  my  ladies  lookes  to  flan d  or  turne 
I  haue  no  power,  ne find  place  to  retire, 
Where  any  darke  may  fhade  me  from  her  fight 
But  to  her  beanies  fo  bright  whilst  I  qfpire, 
I pcrifli  by  the  banc  of  my  delight. 
Againe  in  thefe  likening  a  wife  man  to  the  true  louer. 
As  true  lone  is  content  with  his  enioy, 
And  asketh  no  witnefife  nor  no  record, 
And  as  faint  lone  is  encrmore  mofl  coy, 
To  boafl  and  brag  his  troth  at  encry  word: 
Euenfo  the  wife  without  en  other  meede: 
Contents  him  with  the  guilt  of  his  good  deede. 
And  in  thi<  Vefembling  the  learning  of  an  euill  man 

to  the  feedes  fowen  in  barren  ground. 

As  the  good  feedes  fowen  in  frutcfnll  foyle, 
Bring  foorth  foy fon  when  barren  doeth  them  fpoile: 
So  doeth  it  fare  when  much  good  learning  hits, 
VponJhre%vde  willes  and  ill  dispofal  wits. 
And  in  thefe  likening  the  wife  man  to  an  idiot. 
A  fage  man  fa  id,  many  of  thofe  that  come 
To  Athens  fchoole  for  wifdome,  ere  they  went 
They  first feem 'd  wife,  then  loiters  of  wifdome, 
Then  Orators,  then  idiots,  which  is  meant 
That  in  wifdome  all 'fitch  as  profit c  mofl, 
Are  least  f/trlie,  and  little  apt  to  boast. 
Againe,  for  a  louer,  whofe  credit  vpon  fome  report 

had  bene  fhaken,he  prayeth  better  opinion  by  fimilitude. 
After  ill  crop  the  foyle  mnfl  eft  be  fowen, 
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„  ttidft  xyle  tofeas  aga 

Then  C  i  i idt  hath  onct •  /><  ne  knowen, 

Should  for  euer  afpotted  wight  remaine. 
\ii(l  in  this  working  by  refemblance  in  a  kinde  of 
diffimilitude  betweene  a  father  and  a  mailer. 

//  fares  not  by  fathers  as  by  masters  it  doethfare, 

a  foolijh  father  may  get  a  wifefonne, 
But  of  afoolifti  maflcr  it  haps  very  ran- 
is bread  a  wife  f truant  where  euer  he  wonne. 
\iid  in  thefe,  likening  the  wife  man  to  the  Giant,  the 
foole  to  the  Dwarfe. 

Set  the  Giattideept  in  a  dale,  the  dwarfe  vpon  an  hill, 
Yet  will  the  one  be  but  a  dwarfe,  Mother  a  giant  flill. 
S  will  the  wife  begreat  and  high,  euen  in  the  lowest place: 
T/iefoole  when  he  is  mofl  aloft,  will feeme  but  low  and  bafe. 
icon.  But  -when  we  liken  an  humane  perfon  to 

Resemblance  another  in  countenaunce,  ftature,  fpeach 
by imagerie.  or  other  qualitie,  it  is  not  called  bare  re- 
femblance, but  refemblaunce  by  imagerie  or  pourtrait, 
alluding  to  the  painters  terme,  who  yeldeth  to  th'eye 
a  vifible  reprefentation  of  the  thing  he  defcribes  and 
painteth  in  his  table.  So  we  commending  her  Maieftie 
for  wifedome  bewtie  and  magnanimitie  likened  her  to 
the  Serpent,  the  Lion  and  the  Angell,  becaufe  by 
common  vfurpation,  nothing  is  wifer  then  the  Serpent, 
more  couragious  then  the  Lion,  more  bewtifull  then  the 
AngelL  Thefe  are  our  verfes  in  the  end  of  the  feuenth 
Partheniade. 

Nature  that  f el  dome  workes  amijfc, 
In  womans  brefl  by  paffing  art : 
Hath  lodged  fafe  the  Lyons  hart. 
And  feaiely  Jlxt  with  all  good  grace, 
To  Serpents  head  an  Angels  fate. 
And  this  maner  of  refemblaunce  is  not  onely  per- 
formed by  likening  of  liuelv  creatures  one  to  another, 
but  alfo  of  any  other  natural!  thing,  bearing  a  propor- 
tion of  fnnilitude,  as  to  liken  yealow  to  gold,  white  to 
filuer,  red  to  the  rofe,  foft  to  filke,  hard  to  the  flone 
and  fuch  like.     Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  defcription  of 
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his  miftreffe  excellently  well  handled  this  figure  of  re- 
femblaunce  by  imagerie,  as  ye  may  fee  in  his  booke  of 
Archadia :  and  ye  may  fee  the  like,  of  our  doings,  in 
a  Partheniade  written  of  our  foueraigne  Lady,  wherein 
we  referable  euery  part  of  her  body  to  fome  naturall 
thing  of  excellent  perfection  in  his  kind,  as  of  her  fore- 
head, browes  and  hair,  thus. 

Of filuer  was  her  forehead  hye, 

Her  browes  two  bowes  of hebenie, 

Her  treffes  trust  were  to  behold 

Frizled  and  fine  as  fringe  of  gold. 
And  of  her  lips. 

Two  lips  wrought  out  of  ruble  roeke, 

Like  lea  lies  to  flint  and  to  vnloek. 

As  port  a  II  do  re  in  Princes  chamber  : 

A  golden  tongue  in  mouth  of  amber. 
And  of  her  eyes. 

Her  eyes  God  wot  what  fluff c  they  are, 

I  durfi  be  fworne  each  is  ajlarre  : 

As  cleere  and  bright  as  woont  to  guide 

The  Pylot  in  his  winter  tide. 
And  of  her  breads. 

Her  bofome  fleake  as  Paris  plaster, 

Heldc  vp  two  ball's  of  alabafler, 

Eche  by  as  was  a  little  cherrie: 

Or  els  I  thinke  a  strawberie. 
And  all  the  reft  that  followeth,  which  may  fuffice  to 
exemplifie   your  figure   of  Icon,    or  refemblance  by 
imagerie  and  portrait. 

But  whenfoeuer  by  your  fimilitude  ye  Parabola. 
will  feeme  to  teach  any  moralitie  or  good  Resemblance 
leffon  by  fpeeches  mifticall  and  darke,  or  misticaii 
farre  fette,  vnder  a  fence  metaphoricall  applying  one 
naturall  thing  to  another,  or  one  cafe  to  another,  in- 
ferring by  them  a  like  confequence  in  other  cafes  the 
Greekes  call  it  Parabola,  which  terme  is  alfo  by 
cuftome  accepted  of  vs :  neuertheleffe  we  may  call 
him  in  Englifh  the  refemblance  mifticall :  as  when  we 
liken  a  young  childe  to  a  greene  twigge  which  ye  may 
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eafilie  bende  euery  way  ye  lift:  or  an  old  man  who 
laboureth  with  continuall  infirmities,  to  a  drie  and 
drickfie  oke.     Such  parables  were  all  the  preachings 

hrift  in  the  Gofpell,  as  thofe  of  the  wife  and  foolifh 
virgins,  of  the  euil  tleward,  of  the  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard, and  a  number  more.  And  they  may  be  fayned 
afwellas  true:  as  thofe  fables  of  ./-.'/'A.  and  other  apo- 
logies  inuented  for  doctrine  fake  by  wife  and  graue  men. 

aally,  if  in  matter  of  counfell  or  perfwafion  we 
Paradigma,      will  feeme  to  liken  one  cafe  to  another, 

°f,  fuch  as  paffe  ordinarily  in  mans  affaires, 

a  resemblance  *■  . 

by  example.  and  doe  compare  the  pall  with  the  pre- 
fent,  gathering  probabilitie  of  like  fucceffe  to  come  in 
the  things  wee  haue  prefently  in  hand  :  or  if  ye  will 
draw  the  iudgements  precedent  and  authorized  by 
antiquitie  as  veritable,  and  peraduenture  fayned  and 
imagined  for  fome  purpofe,  into  fimilitude  or  diffimili- 
tude  with  our  prefent  actions  and  affaires,  it  is  called 
refemblance  by  example :  as  if  one  fliould  fay  thus, 
Alexander  the  great  in  his  expedition  to  Afia  did  thus, 
fo  did  Hanniball  comming  into  Spaine,  fo  did  Ccefar 
in  Egypt,  therfore  all  great  Captains  and  Generals 
ought  to  doe  it. 

And  confulting  vpon  the  affaires  of  the  low  coun- 
treis  at  this  day,  peraduenture  her  Maieftie  might  be 
thus  aduifed :  The  Flemings  are  a  people  very  vn- 
thankfull  and  mutable,  and  rebellious  againft  their 
Princes,  for  they  did  rife  againft  Maximilian  Archduke 
of  Auftria,  who  had  maried  the  daughter  and  heire  of 
the  houfe  of  Burgundie,  and  tooke  him  prifoner,  till  by 
the  Emperour  Frederike  the  third  his  father,  he  was 
fet  at  libertie.  They  rebelled  againft  Charles  the  fift 
Emperor,  their  naturall  Prince.  They  haue  falfed 
their  faith  to  his  fonne  Philip  king  of  Spaine  then 
foueraign  Lord:  and  fmce  to  Archduke  Matthias. 
whom  they  elected  for  their  gouemor,  after  to  their 
adopted  Lord  Monfieur  of  Fraunce,  Duke  of  Aniou  : 
I  pray  you  what    likelihood  is  there  they  mould  b< 
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more  afiured  to  the  Queene  of  England,  than  they 
haue  bene  to  all  thefe  princes  and  gouernors,  longer 
than  their  diftreffe  continued:,  and  is  to  be  relieued  by 
her  goodnes  and  puilTance. 

[Passage  substituted  for  the  above,  in  some  copies. 

And  thus  againe,  It  hath  bene  alwayes  vfuall  among 
great  and  magnanimous  princes  in  all  ages,  not  only 
to  repulfe  any  iniury  and  inuafion  from  their  owne 
realmes  and  dominions,  but  alfo  with  a  charitable  and . 
Princely  compafiion  to  defend  their  good  neighbors 
Princes  and  Potentats,  from  all  oppreffion  of  tyrants 
and  vfurpers.  So  did  the  Romaines  by  their  armes 
reftore  many  Kings  of  Alia  and  Affricke  expulfed  out 
of  their  kingdoms.  So  did  K.  Edn>ard  1.  reftablifh 
Baliol  rightfull  owner  of  the  crowne  of  Scotland  againft 
Robert  le  brus  no  lawfull  King.  So  did  king  Edward 
the  third  aide  Dampeeter  king  of  Spaine  againft  Henry 
baftard  and  vfurper.  So  haue  man}-  Englifh  Princes 
holpen  with  their  forces  the  poore  Dukes  of  Britaine 
their  ancient  friends  and  allies,  againft  the  outrages  of 
the  French  kings  :  and  why  may  not  the  Queene  our 
foueraine  Lady  with  like  honor  and  godly  zele  yeld 
protection  to  the  people  of  the  Low  countries,  her 
neereft  neighbours  to  refcue  them  a  free  people  from 
the  Spanifh  feruitude.] 

And  as  this  refemblance  is  of  one  mans  action  to 
another,  fo  may  it  be  made  by  examples  of  bruite 
beaftes,  aptly  correfponding  in  qualitie  or  euent,  as 
one  that  wrote  certaine  prety  verfes  of  the  Emperor 
Maximinus,  to  warne  him  that  he  fhould  not  glory 
too  much  in  his  owne  ftrength,  for  fo  he  did  in  very 
deede,  and  would  take  any  common  fouldier  to  taske 
at  wraftling,  or  weapon,  or  in  any  other  acliuitie  and 
feates  of  armes,  which  was  by  the  wifer  fort  mifliked, 
thefe  were  the  verfes. 

The  Elephant  is  Jlrong,  yet  death  doeth  it  fubdnc, 
The  bull  is  Jlrong,  yet  cannot  death  efehue. 
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The  Lion  flrong,  and flaine  for  all  his  Jlrength : 

The  Tygar  ftrong,  yet  kilde  is  at  the  length. 

Dread  thou  many,  that  dread,  r/  not  any  one, 

Many  can  kill,  that  cannot  kill  alone. 
And  fo  it  fell  out,  for  Maximums  was  flaine  in  a 
mutinie   of  his   fouldiers,  taking  no  warning  by  thefe 
examples  written  for  his  admonition. 

"CHAR  XX. 

The  last  an, I  principal t 'figure  of  our  poeticall  Ornament. 

tg'JL^'Jt  >r  the  glorious  luftre  it  fetteth  vp- 

Exargasia,     L   E&larT    on  our  fpeech  and  language,  the 

K  R?"Y<agj     Greeks  call  it  lExaigafta)  the 

The  Oorgious.     |.      yOL>A3a       t       ■        /  r^         ?■   ■  ' 

||IEZij|E|  1  -at  me  \Expohtio)  a  terme  trans 
ferred  from  thefe  polifhers  of 
marble  or  porphirite,  who  after  it  is  rough  hewen  and 
reduced  to  that  fafhion  they  will,  fet  vpon  it  a  goodly 
glaffe,  fo  fmoth  and  cleere,  as  ye  may  fee  your  face  in 
it,  or  otherwife  as  it  fareth  by  the  bare  and  naked 
body,  which  being  attired  in  rich  and  gorgious  apparell, 
feemeth  to  the  common  vfage  of  th'eye  much  more 
comely  and  bewtifull  then  the  naturall.  So  doth  this 
figure  (which  therefore  I  call  the  Gorgious)  polifh  our 
fpeech  and  as  it  were  attire  it  with  copious  and  plea- 
fant  amplifications  and  much  varietie  of  fentences,  all 
running  vpon  one  point  and  one  intent :  fo  as  I  doubt 
whether  I  may  terme  it  a  figure,  or  rather  a  maffe  of 
many  figuratiue  fpeaches,  applied  to  the  bewtifying  of 
our  tale  or  argument.  In  a  worke  of  ours  intituled 
Philocalia  we  haue  ftrained  to  fliew  the  vfe  and  applica- 
tion of  this  figure  and  al  others  mentioned  in  this  booke, 
to  which  we  referre  you.  I  finde  none  example  [in  Englifh 
meetre]  that  euer  I  could  fee,  fo  well  maintayning  this 
figure  in  Englifh  meetre  as  that  ditty  of  her  Maiefties 
owne making  palling  fweeteandharmonicall,  which  figure 
beyng  as  his  very  originall  name  purporteth  the  moft 
bewtifull  [and  gorgious]  of  all  others,  it  asketh  in  reafon 

*  There  is  a  slight  variation,  just  lire,  in  the  text  between  copies:  what  is 
probably  the  later  f.jrm — found  in  copies  with  the  substituting  passage  of  the 

previous  page — is  inserted  between  [  ]  on  this  and  the  next  p    . 
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to  be  referued  for  a  laft  complement,  and  defciphred 

by  the  arte  of  a  ladies  penne,  her  felfe  beyng  the  moll 
gorgious  and  bewtifull,  or  rather  bewtie  of  Queenes: 
and  this  was  th'action  [the  occafion],  our  foueraigne 
Lady  perceiuing  how  by  the  Sc.  Q.  refidence  within  this 
Realme  at  fo  great  libertie  and  eafe,  as  were  skarce 
worthy  of  [meete  for]  fo  great  and  dangerous  a  pryfoner, 
bred  fecret  factions  among  her  people,  and  made  many 
of  her  [the]  nobilitie  incline  to  fauour  her  partie:  many 
[fome]  of  them  defirous  of  innouation  in  the  (late:  fome 
of  them  [others]  afpiring  to  greater  fortunes  by  her  liber- 
tie and  life.  The  Queene  our  foueraigne  Lady  to  de- 
clare that  (lie  was  nothing  ignorant  in  [of]  thoie  fecret 
fauours  [practizes],  though  fhe  had  long  with  great  wif- 
dome  and  pacience  diffembled  it,  writeth  this  ditty  moft 
fweet  and  fententious,  not  hiding  from  all  fuch  afpir- 
ing minds  the  daunger  of  their  ambition  and  difloyaltie, 
which  afterward  fell  out  moft  truly  by  th'exemplary 
chaflifement  of  fundry  perfons,  who  in  fauour  of  the  faid 
Sc.  Q. .  derogating  [declining]  from  her  Maieftie,  fought 
to  interrupt  the  quiet  of  the  Realme  by  many  euill  and 
vndutifull  practizes.  The  ditty  is  as  followeth. 
The  doubt  of  future  foes,  exiles  my  prefent  ioy, 
And  wit  mewarnes  to  fhun  fuch  fnares  as  threat 01  mine 

annex. 
For falfhood now  doth  flow,  and  fubicB  faith  doth  ebbe, 
Which  -would  not  be,  if  reafon  ruVd  or  wifdome  wen 'd 

the  webbe. 
But  clowdes  of  tois  vn ■  tried,  do  cloake  afpiring  n/indes, 
Which  turne  to  raigne  of  late  repent,  by  courfe  of  changed 

wir.des. 
The  toppe  of  hope  fuppofed,  the  roote  of  ruth  vvil  be, 
Andfruteleffe  all  their  graffed guiles,  asfle,  >rtly  yefhallfee. 
Then  dazeld  eyes  with  pride,  which  great  ambition  blinds, 
Shalbc  vnfeeld  by  worthy  wights,  whose  forefght  falf- 
hood finds, 
The  daughter  of  debate,  that  eke  difcord  doth  f owe 
Shal  reap  no  gaine  where  formor  rule  hath  taught  flil 
peace  to  growe. 
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forrdne  bannijht  wight  fJudl  ancre  in  this  port. 
Our  realme  it  brookes  no flrangers force,  let  tlicm  el/where 

report. 
Our  rufty  fworde  with  rest,  fliall '  ftrfl  his  edge  empl 
To p^iie  their  toppes  that  feeke.  fuch  change and 'gape for ioy. 
In  a  worke  of  ours  entituled  \Philo  Ca/ia]  where  we 
entreat  of  the  loues  betwene  prince  Philo  and  Lady 
Ca/ia,  in  their  mutual  letters,  meffages,  and  fpeeches  : 
we  haue  drained  our  mufe  to  fliew  the  vfe  and  appli- 
cation of  this  figure,  and  of  all  others. 

CHAP.  XXL 
Of  the  vices  or  deformities  in  fpeach  and  writing 

principally  noted  by  auncient  Poets. 

PT  hath  bene  faid  before  how  by  ignorance 
of  the  maker  a  good  figure  may  become 
a  vice,  and  by  his  good  difcretion,  a  vici- 
ous fpeach  go  for  a  vertue  in  the  Poeti- 
call  fcience.  This  faying  is  to  be  ex- 
plained and  qualified,  for  fome  maner  of  fpeaches  are 
alwayes  intollerable  and  fuch  as  cannot  be  vfed  with 
any  decencie,  but  are  euer  vndecent  namely  barbar- 
oufneffe,  incongruitie.  ill  difpofition,  fond  affectation, 
rufticitie,  and  all  extreme  darkneffe,  fuch  as  it  is  not 
poflible  for  a  man  to  vnderftand  the  matter  without 
an  interpretour,  all  which  partes  are  generally  to  be 
baniihed  out  of  euery  language,  vnlefle  it  may  appeare 
that  the  maker  or  Poet  do  it  for  the  nonce,  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Philofopher  Herac/itus  that  he  wrote 
in  obfeure  and  darke  termes  of  purpofe  not  to  be  vn- 
derflood,  whence  he  merited  the  nickname  Scotinus, 
otherwife  I  fee  not  but  the  reft  of  the  common  faultes 
may  be  borne  with  fometimes,  or  paffe  without  any 
great  reproofe,  not  being  vfed  ouermuch  or  out  of 
feafon  as  I  faid  before  :  fo  as  euery  furplufage  or  pre- 
pofterous  placing  or  vndue  iteration  or  darke  word,  or 
doubtfull  fpeach  are  not  fo  narrowly  to  be  looked  vpon 
in  a  large  poeme,  nor  fpecially  in  the  pretie  Poefies 
and   deuifes   of  Ladies,   and   Gentlewomen   makers, 
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whom  we  would  not  haue  too  precife  Poets  leaft  with 
their  fhrewd  wits,  when  they  were  maried  they  might 
become  a  little  too  phantaflicall  wiues,  neuertheleffe 
becaufe  we  feem  to  promife  an  arte,  which  doth  not 
iuftly  admit  any  wilful  errour  in  the  teacher,  and  to 
th'end  we  may  not  be  carped  at  by  thefe  methodicall 
men.  that  we  haue  omitted  any  neceffary  point  in  this 
buiineffe  to  be  regarded,  I  will  fpeake  fomewhat  touch- 
ing thefe  viciofities  of  language  particularly  and  briefly, 
leauing  no  little  to  the  Grammarians  for  maintenaunce 
of  the  fcholailicall  warre,  and  altercations  :  we  for  our 
part  condefcending  in  this  deuife  of  ours,  to  the  appe- 
tite of  Princely  perfonages  and  other  fo  tender  and 
quefie  complexions  in  Court,  as  are  annoyed  with  no- 
thing more  then  long  leffons  and  ouermuch  good  order. 

CHAP.  XXII. 
Some  vices  in  fpeaches  and  writing  are  alwayes  intoller- 
able,fomc  others  now  and  then  borne  vvitJiall  by  li- 
cence of  approued  authors  and  custome. 

He  fouleft  vice  in   language  is  to   fpeake 
barbaroufly :  this  terme  grew    „    . 
by   tne   great    pride    of    the  or 

Greekes  and  Latines,  when  F°™n  speech, 
they  were  dominatours  of  the  world  reck- 
oning no  language  fo  fweete  and  ciuill  as  their  owne,  and 
that  all  nations  befide  them  felues  were  rude  and  vnc  i- 
uill,  which  they  called  barbarous:  Soaswhenanyftraunge 
word  not'  of  the  naturall  Greeke  or  Latin  was  fpoken, 
in  the  old  time  they  called  it  barbarifme,  or  when  any 
of  their  owne  naturall  wordes  were  founded  and  pro- 
nounced with  ftraunge  and  ill  fhapen  accents,  or  writ- 
ten by  wrong  ortographie,  as  he  that  would  fay  with 
vs  in  England,  a  doufand  for  a  thoufand,  ifterday,  for 
yefterday,  as  commonly  the  Dutch  and  French  people 
do,  they  faid  it  was  barbaroufly  fpoken.  The  Italian 
at  this  day  by  like  arrogance  calleth  the  Frenchman, 
Spaniard,  Dutch,  Englifh,  and  all  other  breed  behither 
their  mountaines  Appennines,  Tramontane  as  who  would 

R 
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fa)  Barbarous.  This  terme  being  then  fo  vfed  by  the 
auncient  Greekes,  there  haue  bene  fin<  e,  notwithfland- 
ing  who  haue  digged  fur  the  Etimologie  fomewhat 
deeper,  and  many  of  them  haue  faid  that  it  was  fpoken 
by  the  rude  and  barking  language  of  the  A  Africans  now 
called  barbarians,  who  had  great  trafficke  with  the 
( rreekes  and  Romanes,  but  that  can  not  be  fo,  for  that 
part  of  Afiricke  hath  but  of  late  receiued  the  name  ot 
Barbarie,  and  fome  others  rather  thinke  that  of  this 
word  Barbarous,  that  countrey  came  to  be  called  Bar- 
baria  and  but  few  yeares  in  refpecl  agone.  Others 
among  whom  is  Ihan  Leon  a  Moore  of  Granada,  will 
feeme  to  deriue  Barbaria,  from  this  word  Bar,  twife 
iterated  thus  Barbar.  as  much  to  fay  as  live,  five,  which 
chaunced  in  a  perfecution  of  the  Arabians  by  fome 
feditious  Mahometanes  in  the  time  of  their  Pontif. 
I  fab  J ul  inn  mi.  when  they  were  had  in  the  chafe,  and 
driuen  out  of  Arabia  Weftward  into  the  countreys  of 
Mauritania,  and  during  the  purfuite  cried  one  vpon 
another  live  away,  five  away,  or  paffe  paffe,  by  which 
occafion  they  lay,  when  the  Arabians  which  were  had 
in  chafe  came  to  flay  and  fettle  them  felues  in  that 
part  of  Affrica,  they  called  it  Barbar,  as  much  to  fay. 
the  region  of  their  flight  or  purfuite.  Thus  much  for 
the  terme,  though  not  greatly  pertinent  to  the  matter, 
yet  not  vnpleafent  to  knowe  for  them  that  delight  in 
fuch  niceties. 

Your  next  intollerable  vice  is  folecifmus  or  incon- 

,.  ,  .  e;ruitie,  as  when  we  fpeake  falfe  Englifh, 

or  that  is  by  mifuling  the  Grammatical!  rules 

^ruitie.      tQ  ke  0Dferueci  m  cafes,  genders,  tenfes 

and  fuch  like,  euery  poore  fcholler  knowes  the  fault, 
and  cals  it  the  breaking  of  Prifcians  head,  for  he  was 
among  the  Latines  a  principall  Grammarian. 

Ye  haue  another  intollerable  ill  maner  of  fpeach, 

Cacozciia.      which  by  the  Greekes  original]  we  may 

Fo-ideaffecta-    call_/«W('  affefiation,  and  is  when  we  affect 

new  words  and  phrafes   other   then   the 

good  fpeakers  and  writers  in   any  language,  or  then 
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cuftome  hath  allowed,  and  is  the  common  fault  of 
young  fchollers  not  halfe  fo  well  ftudied  before  they 
come  from  the  Vniuerfitie  or  fchooles,  and  when  they 
come  to  their  friends,  or  happen  to  get  fome  benefice 
or  other  promotion  in  their  countreys,  will  feeme  to 
coigne  fine  wordes  out  of  the  Latin,  and  to  vfe  new 
fangled  fpeaches,  thereby  to  fliew  themfelues  among 
the  ignorant  the  better  learned. 

Another  of  your  intollerable  vices  is  that  which  the 
Greekes  call  Soraifmus,  and  we  may  call      sorahmus. 
the  \mintfe  manglA  as  when  we  make  our      .,.,    °r   . 
ipeach  or  wntinges  .of  lundry  languages      mangle, 
vfing  fome    Italian  word,   or    French,  or  Spanifh,    or 
Dutch,  or  Scottifh,  not  for  the  nonce  or  for  any  pur- 
pofe  (which  were  in  part  excufable)  but  ignorantly  and 
affectedly  as  one  that  faid  vfing  this  French  word  Roy, 
to  make  ryme  with  another  verfe,  thus. 
O  mightie  Lord  of  lone,  dame  Venus  onely  toy, 

Whofe  Princely  power  exceedes  cch  other  heauenly  roy. 

The  verfe  is  good  but  the  terme  peeuifhly  affected. 

Another  of  reafonable'  good  facilitie  in  tranllation 
finding  certaine  of  the  hymnes  of  Pyndarus  and  of 
Anacreons  odes,  and  other  Lirickes  among  the  Greekes 
very  well  tranfiated  by  Rounfard  the  French  Poet,  and 
applied  to  the  honour  of  a  great  Prince  in  France, 
comes  our  minion  and  tranllates  the  fame  out  of 
French  into  Englifh,  and  applieth  them  to  the  honour 
of  a  great  noble  man  in  England  (wherein  I  commend 
his  reuerent  minde  and  duetie)  but  doth  fo  impudently 
robbe  the  French  Poet  both  of  his  prayfe  and  alfo  of 
his  French  termes,  that  I  cannot  fo  much  pitie  him 
as  be  angry  with  him  for  his  iniurious  dealing  (our 
fayd  maker  not  being  afhamed  to  vfe  thefe  French 
wordes  freddon,  egar,  fupcrbous,  filanding,  celejl,  cala- 
brois,  thebanois  and  a  number  of  others,  for  Englifh 
wordes,  which  haue  no  maner  of  conformitie  with  our 
language  either  by  cuftome  or  deriuation  which  may 
make  them  tollerable.  And  in  the  end  (which  is  worft 
of  all)  makes  his  vaunt  that  neuer  Englifh  finger  but 
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his  hath  toucht  Pindars  firing  which  was  ncuertheleffe 
word  by  word  as  Rounfard  had  faid  before  by  like 
braggery.     Thefe  be  his  verii 

And  of  an  ingenious  inuention,  in/anted  with  pleafant 
trauaille. 

Whereas  the  French  word  is  en/ante  as  much  to  fay 
borne  as  a  child,  in  another  verfe  he  saith. 
I  will ' freddon  in  thine  honour. 

For  I   will   (hake  or  quiuer  my  fingers,  for  fo  in 
Fren<  h  \%  freddon,  and  in  another  verfe. 
J!  ut  if  I  will  thus  like  pin  Jar, 
In  many  difcourfes  egar. 

This  word  egar  is  as  much  to  fav  as  to  wander  or 
dray  out  of  the  way,  which  in  our  Englifh  is  not  re- 
ceiued,  nor  thefe  wordes  calabrois,  thebatiois,  but  rather 
calabrian.  theban  \filanding  Jijters]  for  the  fpinning 
fillers  :  this  man  deferues  to  be  endited  of  pety  larceny 
for  pilfering  other  mens  deuifes  from  them  and  con- 
uerting  them  to  his  owne  vfe,  for  in  deede  as  I  would 
wilh  euery  inuentour  which  is  the  very  Poet  to  receaue 
the  prayfes  of  his  inuention,  fo  would  I  not  haue  a  tran- 
flatour  to  be  afhamed  to  be  acknowen  of  his  tranilation. 

Another  of  your  intollerable  vices  is  ill  difpofition 
._,._.       or  placing  of  vour  words  in  a  claufe  or 

or  the  fentence  :   as  when   you  will  place   your 

Mispbcer.  adiecliue  after  your  fubftantiue,  thus : 
Mayde  /aire,  widow  riehe,  priefl  holy,  and  fuch  like, 
which  though  the  Latines  did  admit,  yet  our  Englifh 
did  not,  as  one  that  faid  ridiculoufly. 

///  my  yeares  hi/lie,  many  a  deed  doughtie  did  I. 

All  thefe  remembred  faults  be  intollerable  and  euer 
vndecent. 

Now  haue  ye  other  vicious  manners  of  fpeech,  but 
Cacanfihaton.    fometinies    and  in  fome    cafes    tollerable. 

fieureoffouie  a,K^  cn't;^y  to  ine  intent  to  mooue  laughter, 
^PL■cch.  and  to  make  fport,  or  to  giue  it  fome  prety 

(Irai  Lee,  and  is  when  we  vfe  fuch  wordes  as  may 

be  drawen  to  a  foule  and  vnfhamefaft  fence,  as  one  that 
would  fay  to  a  young  woman.  I  pray  you  let  me  iape  with 
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you,  which  in  deed  is  no  more  but  let  me  fport  with 
you.  Yea  and  though  it  were  not  altogether  fo  direc  ilv 
fpoken,  the  very  founding  of  the  word  were  not  com- 
mendable, as  he  that  in  the  prefence  of  Ladies  would 
vfe  this  common  Prouerbe, 

Tape  with  me  but  hurt  me  not, 
Bourde  with  me  butjhame  me  not. 
For  it  may  be  taken  in  another  peruerfer  fence  by 
that  forte  of  perfons  that  heare  it,  in  whofe  eares  no 
fuch  matter  ought  almofl  to  be  called  in  memory,  this 
vice  is  called  by  the  Greekes  Cacemphaton,  we  call  it 
the  vnihamefaft  or  figure  of  foule  fpeech,  which  our 
courtly  maker  ihall  in  any  cafe  lhunne,  lead  of  a  Poet 
he  become  a  Buffion  or  rayling  companion,  the  Latines 
called  him  Scurra.  There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  il- 
fauoured  fpeech  fubiect  to  this  vice,  but  refting  more 
in  the  manner  of  the  ilfhapen  found  and  accent,  than 
for  the  matter  it  felfe,  which  may  eafily  be  auoyded  in 
choofing  your  wordes  thofe  that  bee  of  the  pleafanteft 
orthography,  and  not  to  rime  too  many  like  founding 
words  together. 

Ye  haue  another  manner  of  compofmg  your  metre 
nothing  commendable,  fpecially  if  it  be  too   Tautohgia, 
much  vfed,  and  is  when  our  maker  takes  c   or  thfe  ,, 

'  .  .  .  figure  of  selfe 

too  much   delight  to   fill   his  verfe  with  saying, 
wordes  beginning  all  with  a  letter,  as  an  Englifii  rimer 
that  laid : 

The  deadly  droppes  of  darke  difdaine, 

Do  daily  drench  my  due  de  fa  lies. 
And  as  the  Monke  we  fpake  of  before,  wrote  a  whole 
Poeme  to   the  honor  of  Carolus  Caluus,   euery  word 
in  his  verfe  beginning  with  C,  thus  : 

Carmina  clarifonee  Calais  cantate  camence. 
Many  of  our  Englifh  makers  vfe  it  too  much,  yet 
we  confeffe  it  doth  not  ill  but  pretily  becomes  the 
nieetre,  if  ye  paffe  not  two  or  three  words  in  one  verfe, 
and  vfe  it  not  very  much,  as  he  that  faid  by  way  of 
Epithcte. 

The  fnwakic  fighes  :  the  trickling  iearcs. 
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And  fuch  like,  for  fuch  compofition  makes  the 
meetre  runne  away  fmoother,  and  paffeth  from  the 
lippes  with  more  facilitie  by  iteration  of  a  letter  then 
bj  alteration,  which  alteration  of  a  letter  requires  an 
exchange  ol  miniftery  and  office  in  the  lippes,  teeth  or 
palate,  and  fo  doth  not  the  iteration. 
Histenm.fro-  Your  mifplacing  and  prepofterous  plac- 
er the  mS  *s  not  a''  one  m  behauiour  of  language, 
serous,  for  the  mifplacing  is  alwaies  intollerable, 
but  the  prepofterous  is  a  pardonable  fault,  and  many 
times  giues  a  pretie  grace  vnto  the  fpeech.  We  call 
it  by  a  common  faying  to  fet  the  carte  before  t/ie  horfe, 
and  it  may  be  done,  eyther  by  a  fingle  word  or  by  a 
claufe  of  fpeech  :  by  a  fingle  word  thus  : 

And  if 1 not  per  for  me,  God  let  me  neuer  tliriue. 

For  performe  not  :  and  this  vice  is  fometime  toller- 
able  inough,  but  if  the  word  carry  away  notable  fence, 
it  is  a  vice  not  tollerable,  as  he  that  faid  praifing  a 
woman  for  her  red  lippes,  thus  : 
A  corral  lippe  of  hew. 

Which  is  no  good  fpeech,  becaufe  either  he  mould 
haue  fayd  no  more  but  a  corrall  lip,  which  had  bene 
inough  to  declare  the  redneffe,  or  els  he  fhould  haue 
faid,  a  lip  of  corrall  hew,  and  not  a  corrall  lip  of  hew. 
Now  if  this  diforder  be  in  a  whole  claufe  which  carieth 
more  fentence  then  a  word,  it  is  then  word  of  all. 
.  Ye  haue  another  vicious  fpeech  which 

Acyron,  l  . 

or  the  the  Greekes  call  Acyron,   we  call  it  the 

,the'  vncouthe,  and  is  when  we  vfe  an  obfeure 
and  darke  word,  and  vtterly  repugnant  to  that  we 
would  expreffe,  if  it  be  not  by  vertue  of  the  figures 
metaphore,  allegoric,  abufion,  or  fuch  other  laudable  figure 
before  remembred,  as  he  that  faid  by  way  of  Epithete. 
A  dongeon  deepe,  a  dampe  as  darke  as  hell. 
Where  it  is  euident  that  a  dampe  being  but  a  breath 
or  vapour,  and  not  to  be  difcerned  by  the  eye,  ought 
not  to  haue  this  epithete  {darke,)  no  more  then  another 
that  prayfing  his  miflreffe  for  her  bewtifull  haire,  faid 
very  improperly  and  with  a  vncouth  terme. 
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Her  haire  furmounts  Apollos  pride, 

In  it  fitch  bewty  raignes. 
^'hereas  this  word  raigne  is  ill  applied  to  the  bevi  tie 
of  a  womans  haire,  and  might  better  haue  bene  fpoken 
of  her  whole  perfon,  in  whi<  h  bewtie,  fauour  and  good 
grace,  may  perhaps  in  fome  fort  be  faid  to  raigne  as 
our  felues  wrate,  in  a  Partheniade  praifing  her  Maiefties 
countenance,  thus  : 

A  cheare  where  lone  and  Maiejlie  do  raigne, 

Both  milde  andjierne,  &~~c. 
Becaufe  this  word  Maieflie  is  a  word  expreffing  a 
certaine  Soueraigne  dignitie,  as  well  as  a  quallitie  of 
countenance,  and  therefore  may  properly  be  faid  to 
raigne,  and  requires  no  meaner  a  word  to  fet  him 
foorth  by.  So  it  is  not  of  the  bewtie  that  remaines  in 
a  womans  haire,  or  in  her  hand  or  in  any  other  mem- 
ber :  th  erf  ore  when  ye  fee  all  thefe  improper  or  harde 
Epithets  vfed,  ye  may  put  them  in  the  number  of 
\vncouths\  as  one  that  faid,  the  flouds  of  graces :  I  haue 
heard  of  the  flouds  of  tea res,  and  the  flouds  of  eloquence, 
or  of  any  thing  that  may  referable  the  nature  of  a 
water-courfe,  and  in  that  refpect  we  fay  alfo,  the 
flreames  of  tear es,  and  the  Jlreames  of  vtierance,  but  not 
the  flreames  of  graces,  or  of  beaut ie.  Such  manner  of 
vncouth  fpeech  did  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth  vfe  to 
king  Edward  the  fourth,  which  Tanner  hauing  a  great 
while  miftaken  him,  and  vfed  very  broad  talke  with 
him,  at  length  perceiuing  by  his  traine  that  it  was 
the  king,  was  afraide  he  fhould  be  punifhed  for  it,  faid 
thus  with  a  certaine  rude  repentance. 

/  hope  Ifliall  be  hanged  to  morrow. 
For  [Ifeare  me]  I  flliall  be  hanged,  whereat  the  king 
laughed  a  good,  not  only  to  fee  the  Tanners  vaine 
feare,  but  alfo  to  heare  his  ill  fhapen  terme,  and  gaue 
him  for  recompence  of  his  good  fport,  the  inheritance 
of  Plumton  parke,  I  am  afraid  the  Poets  of  our  time 
that  fpeake  more  finely  and  correcledly  will  come  too 
fhort  of  fuch  a  reward. 

Alfo   the  Poet  or  makers  fpeech  becomes  vicious 
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The  vice  of       and  vnpleafant  by  nothing  more  than  by 
SurPlu  vfing  too  much  furplufage:  and  this  lieth 

not  only  in  a  word  or  two  more  than  ordinary,  but  in 
whole  claufes,  and  peraduenture  large  fentences  im- 
pertinently fpoken,  or  with  more  labour  and  curiofitie 
than  is  requifite.  The  firfl  furplufage  the  Greekes  call 
nafmus,  I  call  him  [too  fullfpeeeh~\  and  is  no  great 
fault,  as  if  one  mould  fay,  I  heard  it  with  mine  cares, 
and  faw  it  with  mine  eyes,  as  if  a  man  could  heare 
with  his  heeles,  or  fee  with  his  nofe.  We  our  felues 
vfed  this  fuperfluous  fpeech  in  a  verfe  written  of  our 
miflreffe,  neuertheles,  not  much  to  be  mifliked,  for 
euen  a  vice  fometime  being  feafonably  vfed,  hath  a 
pretie  grace. 

For  euer  may   my  true  lone  Hue  and 
PUonasmus,  ncucr  die 

roo  fui  i  .ccch  And  that  mine  eyes  may  fee  her  crownde 

a  Queene. 
As,  if  flic  liued  euer.  the  could  euer  die,  or  that  one 
might  fee  her  crowned  without  his  eyes. 

Another  part  of  furplufage  is  called  Macrologia,  or 

Macrohgia,     lonS  language,  when  we  vfe  large  claufes 

>^  or  fentences  more  than  is  requifite  to  the 

matter :  it  is  alfo  named  by  the  Greeks 

Periffblogia,  as  he  that  faid,  the  Ambaffadours  after 

they  had  receiued  this  anfwere  at  the  kings  hands, 

they  tooke  their  leaue  and  returned  home  into  their 

countrey  from  whence  they  came. 

So  (aid  another  of  our  rimers,  meaning  to  mew  the 
great  annoy  and  difficultie  of  thofe  warres  of  Troy, 
caufed  for  Helenas  fake. 

Nor  Menelaus  was  vnwife, 
Or  troupe  of  Troians  mad, 
When  lie  7'7'itl/  them  and  they  with  him. 
For  her  fuch  combat  had. 
Thefe  claufes  (he  with  them  and  they  777'///  him)  are 
furplufage,  and  one  of  them  very  impertinent,  becaufe 
it  could  not  otherwife  be  intended,  but  that  Menelaus, 
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fighting  with  the  Troians,  the  Troians  mufl  of  neceflitie 
fight  with  him. 

Anotlier  point  of  furplufage  lieth  not  fo  much  in 
fuperfluitie  of  your  words,  as  of  your  trauaile  to  defcribe 

the  matter  which  yee  take  in  hand,  and  that  ye  ouer- 
labour  your  felfe  in  your  bulineffe.     And  therefore  the 
Greekes  call  it  Periergia,  we  call  it  ouer-     perUrgia 
labor,  iumpe  with  the  originall :  or  rather  <>r 

[the  curious]  for  his  ouermuch  curiofitie  therwise  called 
and  fludie  to  fliew  himfelfe  fine  in  a  light  the  curious- 
matter,  as  one  of  our  late  makers  who  in  the  moft  of 
his  things  wrote  very  well,  in  this  (to  mine  opinion) 
more  curioufiy  than  needed,  the  matter  being  ripely 
confidered :  yet  is  his  verfe  very  good,  and  his  meetre 
cleanly.  His  intent  was  to  declare  how  vpon  the  tenth 
day  of  March  he  croffed  the  riuer  of  Thames,  to  walke 
in  Saint  Georges  field,  the  matter  was  not  great  as  ye 
may  fuppofe. 

The  tenth  of  March  when  Aries  receiued 
Dan  Phoebus  raies  into  his  horned  head, 
And  I  my  felfe  by  learned  lore  pencilled 
That  Ver  approcht  andfrofly  winter  fled 
I  crofl  the  Thames  to  take  the  cheerefull  aire, 
In  open  fields,  the  weather  was  Jo  /aire. 
Firft,  the  whole  matter  is  not  worth  all  this  folemne 
circumftance  to  defcribe  the  tenth  day  of  March,  but 
if  he  had  left  at  the  two  firft  verfes,  it  had  bene  inough. 
But  when  he  comes  with  two  other  verfes  to  enlarge 
his  defcription,  it  is  not  only  more  than  needes,  but 
alfo  very  ridiculous,  for  he  makes  wife,  as  if  he  had 
not  bene  a  man  learned  in  fome  of  the  mathematickes 
(by  learned  lore)  that  he  could  not  haue  told  that  the 
x.  of  March  had  fallen  in  the  fpring  of  the  yeare  : 
which  euery  carter,  and  alfo  euery  child  knoweth  with- 
out  any  learning       Then  alfo,  when   he  faith   [Ver 
approcht,  and  frojly  winter  fed]  though  it  were  a  fur- 
plufage (becaufe  one  feafon  mull  needes  geue  place  to 
the  other)  yet  doeth  it  well  inough  paffe  without  blame 
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in  the  maker.  Thefe,  and  a  hundred  more  of  fuch 
faultie  and  impertinent  fpeeches  may  yee  finde  a- 
mongft  vs  vulgar  Poets,  when  we  be  careleffe  of  our 
dci; 

It  is  no  final!  fault  in  a  maker  to  vfe  fuch  wordes 
_  ..     .  and  termes  as  do  diminifh  and  abbafe  the 

Taf-Dtosis, 

onhe  matter  he  would  leeme  to  fet  forth,  by 

imparing  the  dignitie,  height  vigour  or 
maieftie  of  the  caufe  he  takes  in  hand,  as  one  that 
would  fay  king  Philip  fhrewdly  harmed  the  towne  of 
S.  Quintaines,  when  in  deede  he  wanne  it  and  put  it  to 
the  facke,  and  that  king  Henry  the  eight  made  fpoiles 
in  Thrwin,  when  as  in  deede  he  did  more  then  fpoile 
it,  for  he  caufed  it  to  be  defaced  and  razed  flat  to  the 
earth,  and  made  it  inhabitable.  Therefore  the  hif- 
toriographer  that  fhould  by  fuch  wordes  report  of  thefe 
two  kings  geftes  in  that  behalfe,  fhould  greatly  blemifh 
the  honour  of  their  doings  and  almofl  fpeake  vntruly 
and  iniurioufly  by  way  of  abbafement,  as  another  of 
our  bad  rymers  that  very  indecently  fa  id. 
A  viifers  mynde  thou  hast,  thou  hajl  a  Princes  pel fe. 
A  lewd  tenne  to  be  giuen  to  a  Princes  treafure  {pelfe) 
and  was  a  little  more  manerly  fpoken  by  Seriant 
BenJloTi'es,  when  in  a  progreffe  time  comming  to  falute 
the  Queene  in  Huntingtonfhire  he  faid  to  her  Coch- 
man,  flay  thy  cart  good  fellow,  flay  thy  cart,  that  I  may 
fpeake  to  the  Queene,  whereat  her  Maieftie  laughed 
as  fhe  had  bene  tickled,  and  all  the  refl  of  the  company 
although  very  gracioufly  (as  her  manner  is)  fhe  gaue 
him  great  thank es  and  her  hand  to  kiffe.  Thefe  and 
fuch  other  bafe  wordes  do  greatly  difgrace  the  thing 
and  the  fpeaker  or  writer:  the  Greekes  call  it  \Tapinofis\ 
we  the  \abbafer^\ 

Bomfihwiogia,        Others  there  be  that  fall  into  the  contrary 

Pompious       vice  b>>"  vfing  fuch  bombafled  wordes,  as 

speech.  feeme  altogether  farced  full  of  winde,  being 

a  great  deale  to  high  and  loftie  for  the  matter,  whereof 

ye  may  finde  too  many  in  all  popular  rymers. 

Then  haue  ye  one  other  vicious  fpeach  with  which 
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we  will  finifh  this  Chapter,  and  is  when  we     ,    .,-,  ,    . 
lpeake  or  write   doubtfully  and  that    the       orthe 
fence   may   be    taken    two    waves,    fuch    Ambisuous- 
ambiguous  termes  they  call  AmpJiibologia,  we  call  it 
the  ambiguous,  or  figure  of  fence  incertaine,  as  if  one 
mould  fay  Thomas  Tayler  faw  William  Tyler  dronke, 
it  is  indifferent  to   thinke    either   th'one  or  th'other 
dronke.     Thus  faid  a  gentleman  in  our  vulgar  pretily 
notwithflanding  becaufe  he  did  it  not  ignorantly,  but 
for  the  nonce. 

I  fat  by  my  Lady  found! y  flecping, 
My  mijlreffe  lay  by  me  bitterly  weeping. 
No  man  can  tell  by  this,  whether  the  miflrcffe  or 
the  man,  flept  or  wept :  thefe  doubtfull  fpeaches  were 
vfed  much  in  the  old  times  by  their  falfe  Prophets  as 
appeareth  by  the  Oracles  of  Dclphos  and  of  the 
Sybilles  prophecies  deuifed  by  the  religious  perfons  of 
thofe  dayes  to  abufe  the  fuperflitious  people,  and  to 
encomber  their  bufie  braynes  with  vaine  hope  or  vaine 
feare. 

Lucianus  the  merry  Greeke  reciteth  a  great  number 
of  them,  deuifed  by  a  coofening  companion  one 
Alexander,  to  get  himfelfe  the  name  and  reputation  of 
the  God  sEfa/lapius,  and  in  effect  all  our  old  Brittifh 
and  Saxon  prophefies  be  of  the  fame  fort,  that  turne 
them  on  which  fide  ye  will,  the  matter  of  them  may  be 
verified,  neuertheleffe  carryeth  generally  fuch  force  in 
the  heades  of  fonde  people,  that  by  the  comfort  of  thofe 
blind  prophecies  many  infurrections  and  rebellions 
haue  bene  ftirred  vp  in  this  Realme,  as  that  of  Iacke 
Straw,  and  Iacke  Cade  in  Richard  the  feconds  time, 
and  in  our  time  by  a  feditious  fellow  in  Norffolke  call- 
ing himfelfe  Captaine  Ket  and  others  in  other  places 
of  the  Realme  lead  altogether  by  certaine  propheticall 
rymes,  which  might  be  confixed  two  or  three  wayes  as 
well  as  to  that  one  whereunto  the  rebelles  applied  it, 
our  maker  fliall  therefore  auoyde  all  fuch  ambiguous 
fpeaches  vnleffe  it  be  when  he  doth  it  for  the  nonce 
and  for  fome  purpofe. 
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CHAP.  XXI IF. 

What  it  is  that  generally  makes  our  /peach  well  pleafing 

and  commendable)  and  of  that  which  the  Latines 

call  Decorum. 

[X  all  things  to  vfe  decencie,  is  it  onely  that 
iieth  euery  thing  his  good  grace  and 
without  which  nothing  in  mans  fpeach 
could  feeme  good  or  gracious,  in  fo 
much  as  many  times  it  makes  a  bewtifull 
figure  foil  into  a  deformitie,  and  on  th'other  fide  a 
vicious  fpeach  feeme  pleafaunt  and  bewtifull  :  this 
decencie  is  therfore  the  line  and  leuell  for  al  good 
makers  to  do  their  bufines  by.  But  herein  refleth  the 
ditticultie,  to  know  what  this  good  grace  is,  and  wherein 
it  confifteth,  for  peraduenture  it  be  eafier  to  conceaue 
then  to  expreffe,  we  wil  therfore  examine  it  to  the 
bottome  and  fay  :  that  euery  thing  which  pleafeth  the 
mind  or  fences,  and  the  mind  by  the  fences  as  by 
means  inftrumentall,  doth  it  for  fome  amiable  point  or 
qualitie  that  is  in  it,  which  draweth  them  to  a  good 
liking  and  contentment  with  their  proper  obiecls.  lint 
that  cannot  be  if  they  difcouer  any  illfauoredneffe  or 
difproportion  to  the  partes  apprehenfiue,  as  for  example, 
when  a  found  is  either  too  loude  or  too  low  or  other- 
wife  confufe,  the  eare  is  ill  affected :  fo  is  th'eye  if  the 
coulour  be  fad  or  not  liminous  and  recreatiue,  or  the 
ilia pe  of  a  membred  body  without  his  due  meafures 
and  fimmetry,  and  the  like  of  euery  other  fence  in  his 
proper  function.  Thefe  exceffes  or  defecl.es  or  con- 
iufions  and  diforders  in  the  fenfible  obiecles  are  defor- 
mities and  vnfeemely  to  the  fence.  In  like  fort  the 
raynde  for  the  things  that  be  his  mentall  obiecl.es  hath 
his  good  graces  and  his  bad,  whereof  th'one  contents 
him  wonderous  well,  th'other  difpleafeth  him  continu- 
ally, no  more  nor  no  leffe  then  ye  fee  the  difcordes  of 
muficke  do  to  a  well  tuned  eare.  The  Greekes  call 
this  good  grace  of  euery  thing  in  his  kinde,  to  vrgsgrov, 
the  Latines   [decorum]   we  in  our  vulgar  call  it  by  a 
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fcholafticall  terme  \decencie\  our  owne  Saxon  Englifh 
terme  is  \feemelyneffe[  that  is  to  fay,  for  liis  good  fhape 
and  vtter  appearance  well  pleafing  the  eye,  we  call  it 
alfo  \comelyneffe\  for  the  delight  it  bringeth  comming 
towardes  vs,  and  to  that  purpofemaybe  called  \pleafant 
approche\  fo  as  euery  way  feeking  to  expreffe  this  vginm 
of  the  Greekes  and  decorum  of  the  Latines,  we  are  faine 
in  our  vulgar  toung  to  borrow  the  terme  which  our  <.  \  e 
onely  for  his  noble  prerogatiue  ouer  all  the  reft  of  the 
fences  doth  vfurpe,  and  to  apply  the  fame  to  all  good, 
comely,  pleafant  and  honed  things,  euen  to  the  fpiri- 
tuall  obiecles  of  the  mynde,  which  fland  no  leffe  in  the 
due  proportion  of  reafon  and  difcourfe  than  any  other 
materiall  thing  doth  in  his  fcnfible  bewtie,  proportion 
and  comelyneffe. 

Now  becaufe  his  comelyneffe  refleth  in  the  good 
conformitie  of  many  things  and  their  fundry  circum- 
ftances,  with  refpecl  one  to  another,  fo  as  there  be 
found  a  iuft  correfpondencie  betweene  them  by  this  or 
that  relation,  the  Greekes  call  it  Analogic  or  a  con- 
uenient  proportion.  This  louely  conformitie.  or  pro- 
portion, or  conueniencie  betweene  the  fence  and  the 
fenlible  hath  nature  her  felfe  firft  mo  ft  carefully  ob- 
ferued  in  all  her  owne  workes,  then  alfo  by  kinde  graft 
it  in  the  appetites  of  euery  creature  working  by  intelli- 
gence to  couet  and  defire  :  and  in  their  actions  to  imi- 
tate and  performe :  and  of  man  chiefly  before  any 
other  creature  afwell  in  his  fpeaches  as  in  euery  other 
part  of  his  behauiour.  And  this  in  generalitie  and  by 
an  vfuall  terme  is  that  which  the  Latines  call  [decorum.] 
So  albeit  we  before  alleaged  that  all  our  figures  be  but 
tranfgreffions  of  our  dayly  fpeech,  yet  if  they  fall  out 
decently  to  the  good  liking  of  the  mynde  or  eare  and  to 
the  bewtifying  of  the  matter  or  language,  all  is  well,  if 
indecently,  and  to  the  eares  and  myndes  mifliking  (be 
the  figure  of  it  felfe  neuer  fo  commendable)  all  is 
amiffe,  the  election  is  the  writers,  the  iudgement  is  the 
worlds,  as  theirs  to  whom  the  reading  apperteineth. 
But  ftnee  the  actions  of  man  with  their  circumftances 
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be  infinite,  and  the  world  Iikewife  replenifhed  with 
many  iudgements,  it  may  be  a  queilion  who  Ilial  haue 
die  determination  of  fuch  controuerfie  as  may  arife 
whether  this  or  that  action  or  fpeach  be  decent  or  in- 
decent :  and  verely  it  feemes  to  go  all  by  difcretion,  not 
perchaunce  of  euery  one,  but  by  a  learned  and  ex 
perienced  difcretion,  for  otherwise  feemes  the  decorum 
to  a  weake  and  ignorant  iudgement,  then  it  doth  to 
one  of  better  knowledge  and  experience:  which  fhew- 
eth  that  it  refteth  in  the  difcerning  part  of  the  minde, 
fo  as  he  who  can  make  the  bed  and  moil  differences 
of  things  by  reafonable  and  wittie  diftinction  is  to  be 
the  fitted  iudge  or  fentencer  of  {decencie.}  Such  gene- 
rally is  the  difcreeteft  man,  particularly  in  any  art  the 
moft  skilfull  and  difcreeteft,  and  in  all  other  things  for 
the  more  part  thofe  that  be  of  much  obferuation  and 
greateft  experience.  The  cafe  then  (landing  that  dif- 
cretion muft  chiefly  guide  all  thofe  bufineffe,  fince  there 
be  fundry  fortes  of  difcretion  all  vnlike,  euen  as  there 
be  men  of  action  or  art,  I  fee  no  way  fo  fit  to  enable  a 
man  truly  to  eftimate  of  \decencie\  as  example,  by  whole 
veritie  we  may  deeme  the  differences  of  things  and 
their  proportions,  and  by  particular  difcuflions  come 
at  length  to  fentence  of  it  generally,  and  alfo  in  our 
behauiours  the  more  eafily  to  put  it  in  execution.  But 
by  reafon  of  the  fundry  circumftances,  that  mans  af- 
faires are  as  it  were  wrapt  in,  this  \decencie\  comes  to  be 
very  much  alterable  and  fubieel  to  varietie,  in[fo]much 
as  our  fpeach  asketh  one  maner  of  decencie,  in  refpect 
of  the  perfon  who  fpeakes  :  another  of  his  to  whom  it 
is  fpoken :  another  of  whom  we  fpeake  :  another  of 
what  we  fpeake,  and  in  what  place  and  time  and  to 
what  purpofe.  And  as  it  is  of  fpeach,  fo  of  al  other 
our  behauiours.  We  wil  therefore  fet  you  down  fome 
few  examples  of  euery  circumftance  how  it  alters  the 
decencie  of  fpeach  or  action.  And  by  thefe  few  fhal 
ye  be  able  to  gather  a  number  more  to  connrme  and 
eftablifh  your  iudgement  by  a  perfit  difcretion. 

This  decencie,  fo  farfoorth  as  apperteineth  to  the 
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confederation  of  our  art,  refleth  in  writing,  fpeech  and 
behauiour.  But  bccaufe  writing  is  no  more  then  the 
image  or  character  of  fpeech,  they  fhall  goe  together 
in  thefe  our  obferuations.  And  firft  wee  wil  fort  you 
out  diuers  points,  in  which  the  wife  and  learned  men 
of  times  pail  liaue  noted  much  decency  or  vndecencie, 
euery  man  according  to  his  difcretion,  as  it  hath  bene 
faid  afore  :  but  wherein  for  the  moft  part  all  difcreete 
men  doe  generally  agree,  and  varie  not  in  opinion, 
whereof  the  examples  I  will  geue  you  be  worthie  of 
remembrance  :  and  though  they  brought  with  them  no 
doctrine  or  inflitution  at  all,  yet  for  the  folace  they 
may  geue  the  readers,  after  fuch  a  rable  of  fcholaftical 
precepts  which  be  tedious,  thefe  reports  being  of  the 
nature  hiftoricall,  they  are  to  be  embraced  :  but  olde 
memories  are  very  profitable  to  the  mind,  and  feme 
as  a  glaffe  to  looke  vpon  and  behold  the  euents  of 
time,  and  more  exactly  to  skan  the  trueth  of  euery 
cafe  that  fhall  happen  in  the  affaires  of  man,  and  many 
there  be  that  haply  doe  not  obferue  euery  particularitie 
in  matters  of  decencie  or  vndecencie  :  and  yet  when 
the  cafe  is  tolde  them  by  another  man,  they  commonly 
geue  the  fame  fentence  vpon  it.  But  yet  whofoeuer 
obferueth  much,  fhalbe  counted  the  wife  ft  and  dif- 
creeteft  man,  and  whofoeuer  fpends  all  his  life  in  his 
owne  vaine  actions  and  conceits,  and  obferues  no 
mans  elfe,  he  fhal  in  the  end  prooue  but  a  fimple  man. 
In  which  refpecl  it  is  ahvaies  faid,  one  man  of  experi- 
ence is  wifer  than  tenne  learned  men,  becaufe  of  his 
long  and  iludious  obferuation  and  often  triall. 

And  your  decencies  are  of  fundrie  forts,  according 
to  the  many  circumftances  accompanying  our  writing, 
fpeech  or  behauiour,  fo  as  in  the  very  found  or  voice 
of  him  that  fpeaketh,  there  is  a  decencie  that  becom- 
meth,  and  an  vndecencie  that  misbecommeth  vs,  which 
th'Emperor  Anthonine  marked  well  in  the  Orator 
P/iilifeus,  who  fpake  before  him  with  fo  fmall  and 
fhrill  a  voice  as  the  Emperor  was  greatly  annoyed 
therewith,  and  to  make  him  fhorten  his  tale,  faid,  by 
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thy  beard  thou  fhouldfl  be  a  man,  but  by  thy  voice 
a  woman. 

Phauorinus  the  Philofopher  was  counted  very  wife 

and  well  learned,  but  a  little  too  talkatiue  and  full  of 
words:  for  the  which  Timocrates  reprooued  him  in  the 
hearing  of  one  Polemon.  That  is  no  wonder  quoth 
Polemon,  for  fo  be  all  women.  And  befides,  Phauo- 
rinus being  knowen  for  an  Eunuke  or  gelded  man, 
came  by  the  fame  nippe  to  be  noted  as  an  effeminate 
and  degenerate  perfon. 

And  there  is  a  meafure  to  be  vfed  in  a  mans  fpeech 
or  tale,  fo  as  it  be  neither  for  fhortneffe  too  darke,  nor 
for  length  too  tedious.  Which  made  Cleotnenes  king  of 
the  Lacedemonians  geue  this  vnpleafant  anfwere  to  the 
Ambaffadors  of  the  Samiens,  who  had  tolde  him  a 
long  meffage  from  their  Citie,  and  defired  to  know  his 
pleafure  in  it.  My  maiflers  (faith  he)  the  firfl  part  of 
your  tale  was  fo  long,  that  I  remember  it  not,  which 
made  that  the  fecond  I  vnderfloode  not,  and  as  for 
the  third  part  I  doe  nothing  well  allow  of.  Great 
princes  and  graue  counfellers  who  haue  little  fpare 
leifuie  to  hearken,  would  haue  fpeeches  vfed  to  them 
fuch  as  be  fhort  and  fweete. 

And  if  they  be  fpoken  by  a  mon  of  account,  or  one 
who  for  his  yeares,  profeffion  or  dignitie  fhould  be 
thought  wife  and  reuerend,  his  fpeeches  and  words 
fliould  alfo  be  graue,  pithie  and  fententious,  which  was 
well  noted  by  king  Atitioc/ins,  who  likened  Hcrmogcncs 
the  famous  Orator  of  Greece,  vnto  thefe  fowles  in  their 
moulting  time,  when  their  feathers  be  lick,  and  be  fo 
loafe  in  the  flefli  that  at  any  little  rowfe  they  can  eafilie 
fhake  them  off:  fo  faith  he,  can  Hermogenes  of  all  the 
men  that  euer  I  knew,  as  eafilie  deliuer  from  him  his 
vaine  and  impertinent  fpeeches  and  words. 

And  there  is  a  decencie,  that  euery  fpeech  fliould 
be  to  the  appetite  and  delight,  or  dignitie  of  the  hearer 
and  not  for  any  refpecT:  arrogant  or  vndutifull,  as  was 
that  of  Alexander  fent  Embaffadour  from  the  At  Italians 
to  th'Emperour  Manns,  this  man  feing  th'emperour 
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not  fo  attentiue  to  his  tale,  as  he  would  hme  had  him, 
faid  by  way  of  interruption,  Ccefar  I  pray  thee  giue  me 
better  eare,  it  feemeft  thou  knovveft  me  not,  nor  from 
whom  I  came :  the  Emperour  nothing  well  liking  his 
bold  malapert  fpeech,  faid  :  thou  art  decerned,  for  I 
heare  thee  and  know  well  inough,  that  thou  arc  that 
fine,  foolifh,  curious,  fawcie  Alexander  that  tended  to 
nothing  but  to  combe  and  cury  thy  haire,  to  pare  thy 
nailes,  to  pick  thy  teeth,  and  to  perfume  thy  felfe  with 
fweet  oyles,  that  no  man  may  abide  the  fent  of  thee. 
Prowde  fpeeches,  and  too  much  fineffe  and  curiofitie 
is  not  commendable  in  an  Embaffadour.  And  I  haue 
knowen  in  my  time  fuch  of  them,  as  fludied  more 
vpon  what  apparell  they  fhould  weare,  and  what  coun- 
tenaunces  they  fhould  keepe  at  the  times  of  their 
audience,  then  they  did  vpon  th' effect  of  their  errant 
or  commiffion. 

And  there  is  decency  in  that  euery  man  fhould  talke 
of  the  things  they  haue  bed  skill  of,  and  not  in  that, 
their  knowledge  and  learning  ferueth  them  not  to  do. 
as  we  are  wont  to  fay,  he  fpeaketh  of  Robin  hood  that 
neuer  fhot  in  his  bow  :  there  came  a  great  Oratour 
before  Cleomcncs  king  of  Lacedemonia,  and  vttered  much 
matter  to  him  touching  fortitude  and  valiancie  in  the 
warres  :  the  king  laughed :  why  laugheft  thou  quoth 
the  learned  man,  fince  thou  art  a  king  thy  felfe,  and 
one  whom  fortitude  beft  becommeth  ?  why  faid  Cleo- 
mcncs would  it  not  make  any  body  laugh,  to  heare  the 
fwallow  who  feeds  onely  vpon  flies,  to  boaft  of  his 
great  pray,  and  fee  the  eagle  ftand  by  and  fay  nothing  ? 
if  thou  wert  a  man  of  warre  or  euer  hadft  bene  day 
of  thy  life,  I  would  not  laugh  to  here  thee  fpeake  of 
valiancie,  but  neuer  being  fo,  and  fpeaking  before  an 
.old  captaine  I  can  not  choofe  but  laugh. 

And  fome  things  and  fpeaches  are  decent  or  inde- 
cent in  refpect  of  the  time  they  be  fpoken  or  done  in. 
As  when  a  great  clerk  prefented  king  Antiochus  with  a 
booke  treating  all  of  iuflice,  the  king  that  time  lying 
at  the  fiege  of  a  towne.  who  lookt  vpon  the  title  of  the 
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booke,  and  call  it  to  him  againe :  faying,  what  a  diuell 
tellefl  thou  in  me  of  in:  ow  thou  feeft  me  vfc 

force  and  do  the  bell  I  can  to  bereeue  mine  enimie 
of  his  towne?  euery  thing  hath  his  feafon  which  is 
(ailed  Oportunitie,  and  the  vnfitneffe  or  vndecency  of 
the  time  is  called  Importunitie. 

Sometime  the  a  udecen[c]y  arifeth  by  the  indignitie  of 
the  word  in  refpect  of  the  fpeaker  himfelfe,  as  whan  a 
daughter  of  Fraunce  and  next  heyre  generall  to  the 
crowne  (if  the  law  Salique  had  not  barred  her)  being 
fet  in  a  great  chaufe  by  fome  harde  words  giuen  her 
by  another  prince  of  the  blond,  faid  in  h<r  anger,  thou 
durll  not  haue  faid  thus  much  to  me  if  God  had  giuen 
me  a  paire  of,  etc.  and  told  all  out,  meaning  if  God 
had  made  her  a  man  and  not  a  woman  (he  had  bene 
king  of  Fraunce.  The  word  became  not  the  greatneffe 
of  her  perfon,  and  much  leffe  her  fex,  whofe  chiefe 
vertue  is  fhamefaftneffe,  which  the  Latines  call  Verc- 
atiiJ'm,  that  is  a  naturall  feare  to  be  noted  with  any 
impudicitie  :  fo  as  when  they  heare  or  fee  any  thing 
tending  that  way  they  commonly  blufh,  and  is  a  part 
greatly  praifed  in  all  women. 

Yet  will  ye  fee  in  many  cafes  how  pleafant  fpeeches 
and  fauouring  fome  skurrillity  and  vnfhamefaflnes 
haue  now  and  then  a  certaine  decencie,  and  well  be- 
come both  the  fpeaker  to  fay,  and  the  hearer  to  abide, 
but  that  is  by  reafon  of  fome  other  circumflance,  as 
when  the  fpeaker  himfelfe  is  knowne  to  be  a  common 
iefler  or  buffon,  fuch  as  take  vpon  them  to  make 
princes  merry,  or  when  fome  occaiion  is  giuen  by  the 
hearer  to  induce  fuch  a  pleafaunt  fpeach,  and  in  many 
other  cafes  whereof  no  generall  rule  can  be  giuen,  but 
are  beil  knowen  by  example :  as  when  Sir  Andrew 
Flamock  king  Henry  the  eights  flanderdbearer,  a  merry 
conceyted  man  and  apt  to  skoffe,  waiting  one  day  at 
the  kings  heeles  when  he  enterd  the  parke  at  Greene- 
wich,  the  king  blew  his  home,  Flamock  hauing  his 
belly  full,  and  his  tayle  at  commaundement,  gaue  out 
a  rappe  nothing  faintly,  that  the  king  turned  him  about 
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and  faid  how  now  firra  ?  Flamock  not  well  knowing  how 
to  excufe  his  vnmanerly  a6t,  if  it  pleafe  you  Sir  quoth 
he,  your  Maiefty  blew  one  blaft  for  the  keeper  and  1 
another  for  his  man.  The  king  laughed  hartily  and 
tooke  it  nothing  offenfmely :  for  indeed  as  the  cafe  fell 
out  it  was  not  vndecently  fpokeh  by  Sir  Andrew 
Flamock,  for  it  was  the  cleanelieft  excufe  he  could 
make,  and  a  merry  implicatiue  in  termes  nothing 
odious,  and  therefore  a  fporting  fatisfacTion  to  the 
kings  mind,  in  a  matter  which  without  fome  fuch  merry 
anfwere  could  not  haue  bene  well  taken.  So  was 
Flamocks  acting  mod  vncomely,  but  bis  fpeech  excel- 
lently well  becomming  the  occafion. 

But  at  another  time  and  in  another  like  cafe,  the 
fame  skurrillitie  of  Flamock  was  more  offenfiue,  becaufe 
it  was  more  indecent.  As  when  the  king  hauing 
Flamock  with  him  in  his  barge,  pafiing  from  Weft- 
minfter  to  Greenewich  to  vifite  a  fayre  Lady  whom  the 
king  loued  and  was  lodged  in  the  tower  of  the  Parke  : 
the  king  comming  within  fight  of  the  tower,  and  being 
difpofed  to  be  merry,  faid,  Flamock  let  vs  rime  :  as 
well  as  I  can  faid  Flamock  if  it  pleafe  your  grace. 
The  king  began  thus  : 

Within  this  towre, 

There  lielh  afloiure, 

That  hath  my  hart. 
Flamock  for  aunfwer:  Within  this  howcr,Jlie  will,  etc. 
with  the  reft  in  fo  vncleanly  termes,  as  might  not  now 
become  me  by  the  rule  of  Decorum  to  vtter  writing  to 
fo  great  a  Maieftie,  but  the  king  tooke  them  in  fo  euill 
part,  as  he  bid  Flamock  auant  varlet,  and  that  he  mould 
no  more  be  fo  neere  vnto  him.  And  wherein  I  would 
faine  learne,  lay  this  vndecencie  ?  in  the  skurrill  and 
filthy  termes  not  meete  for  a  kings  eare  ?  perchance  fo. 
For  the  king  was  a  wife  and  graue  man,  and  though 
he  hated  not  a  faire  woman,  yet  liked  he  nothing  well 
to  heare  fpeeches  of  ribaudrie:  as  they  report  of  th'em- 
perour  Oclauian:  Licet  fucrit  ipfe  incontinentiffimus,  fuit 
iamen   incontinente  feueriffimus   vltor.      But  the   very 
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caufe  in  deed  was  for  that  Flamocks  reply  anfwered 
not  the  kmus  expe<  tation,  for  the  kings  rime  com- 
mencing with  a  pleafant  and  amorous  propofition  :  Sir 
Andrew  Flamock  to  finifh  it  not  with  loue  but  with 
lothfomneffe,  by  termes  very  rude  and  vnciuill,  and 
feing  the  1.  .  fauour  that  Ladie  for  her  much 

beauty  by  like  or  fome  other  good  partes,  by  his  faftidi- 
ous  aunfw  er  to  make  her  feeme  odious  to  him,  it  helde  a 
great  difproportion  to  the  kings  appetite,  for  nothing 
i-^  lb  vnpleafant  to  a  man,  as  to  be  encountred  in  his 
chiefe  affec*lion,  and  fpecially  in  his  loues,  and  whom 
we  honour  we  fhould  alfo  reuerence  their  appetites,  or 
at  the  lead  beare  with  them  (not  being  wicked  and 
vtterly  euill)  and  whatfoeuer  they  do  affect,  we  do  not 
as  becommeth  vs  if  we  make  it  feeme  to  them  horrible. 
This  in  mine  opinion  was  the  chiefe  caufe  of  the  vn- 
decencie  and  alfo  of  the  kings  offence.  Arijlotle  the 
great  philofopher  knowing  this  very  well,  what  timehe 
put  Calijlehes  to  king  Alexander  the  greats  feruice  gaue 
him  this  leffon.  Sirra  quoth  he,  ye  go  now  from  a 
fcholler  to  be  a  courtier,  fee  ye  fpeake  to  the  king 
your  maifter,  either  nothing  at  all,  or  elfe  that  which 
pleafeth  him,  which  rule  if  Calistenes  had  followed  and 
f<  )i  borne  to  croffe  the  kings  appetite  in  diuerfe  fpeeches, 
it  had  not  coft  him  fo  deepely  as  afterward  it  did.  A 
like  matter  of  offence  fell  out  betweene  th'Emperour 
Charles  the  fifth,  and  an  Embaffadour  of  king  Henry 
the  eight,  whom  I  could  name  but  will  not  for  the 
great  opinion  the  world  had  of  his  wifdome  and 
fufiiciency  in  that  behalfe,  and  all  for  mifufing  of  a 
terme.  The  king  in  the  matter  of  controuerfie  betwixt 
him  and  Ladie  Catherine  of  Cajlill  the  Emperours  awnt. 
found  himfelfe  grieued  that  the  Emperour  fhould  take 
her  part  and  worke  vnder  hand  with  the  Pope  to 
hinder  the  diuorce  :  and  gaue  his  Embaffadour  com- 
miffion  in  good  termes  to  open  his  griefes  to  the 
Emperour,  and  to  expoftulat  with  his  Maieftie,  for  that 
he  feemed  to  forget  the  kings  great  kindneffe  and 
friendfhip  before  times  vfed  with  th'Emperour,  afwell 
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bv  difburfing  for  him  fundry  great  fummes  of  monie 
which  were  not  all  yet  repayd :  as  alfo  by  furnifhing 
him  at  his  neede  with  ftore  of  men  and  munition  to 
his  warres,  and  now  to  be  thus  vfed  he  thought  it  a 
very  euill  requitall.  The  Embaffadour  for  too  much 
animofitie  and  more  then  needed  in  the  cafe,  or  per- 
chance by  ignorance  of  the  proprietie  of  the  Spaniih 
tongue,  told  the  Emperour  among  other  words,  that 
he  was  Hombre  el  mas  ingrato  en  elmondo,  the  ingrateft 
perfon  in  the  world  to  vfe  his  maifter  fo.  The  Emper- 
our tooke  him  fuddainly  with  the  word,  and  faid :  called 
thou  me  ingrato  ?  I  tell  thee  learne  better  termes,  or 
elfe  I  will  teach  them  thee.  Th' Embaffadour  excufed 
it  by  his  commifiion,  and  faid :  they  were  the  king  his 
maifters  words,  and  not  his  owne.  Nay  quoth  th'Em- 
perour,  thy  maifter  durft  not  haue  fent  me  thefe  words, 
were  it  not  for  that  broad  ditch  betweene  him  and  me, 
meaning  the  fea,  which  is  hard  to  paffe  with  an  army 
of  reuenge.  The  Embaffadour  was  commanded  away 
and  no  more  hard  by  the  Emperor,  til  by  fome  other 
means  afterward  the  grief  was  either  pacified  or  for- 
gotten, and  all  this  inconuenience  grew  by  mifufe  of 
one  word,  which  being  otherwife  fpoken  and  in  fome 
fort  qualified,  had  eafily  holpen  all,  and  yet  the'Em- 
bafladour  might  fufficiently  haue  fatisfied  his  commifiion 
and  much  better  aduaunced  his  purpofe,  as  to  haue 
faid  for  this  word  [ye  are  i/igrate,~\  ye  haue  not  vfed  fuch 
gratitude  towards  him  as  he  hath  deferued  :  fo  ye  may 
fee  how  a  word  fpoken  vndecently,  not  knowing  the 
phrafe  or  proprietie  of  a  language,  maketh  a  whole 
matter  many  times  mifcarrie.  In  which  refpecl  it  is  to 
be  wifhed,  that  none  Ambaffadour  fpeake  his  principal! 
commandements  but  in  his  own  language  or  in  another 
as  naturall  to  him  as  his  owne,  and  fo  it  is  vfed  in  all 
places  of  the  world  failing  in  England.  The  Prim  es 
and  their  commiffioners  fearing  lead  otherwife  they 
might  vtter  any  thing  to  their  difaduantage,  or  els  to 
their  difgrace  :  and  I  my  felfe  hauing  feene  the  Courts 
of  Fraunce,  Spaine,  Italie.  and  that  of  the  Empire,  with 
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mary  inferior  Courts,  could  neuei  perceiue  that  the 
moft  noble  perfoi  hough  they  knew  very  well 

how  to  fpeake  many  forraine  languages,  would  at  any 
times  that  they  had  bene  fpoken  vnto,  anfwere  but  in 
their  owne,  the  Frenchman  in  Fren<  h.  the  Spaniard  in 
Spanifh,  the  Italian  in  Italian,  and  the  very  Dutch 
Prince  in  the  Dutch  language:  whether  it  were  more 
•r  for  feare  of  any  lapfe,  I  cannot  tell.  And 
Marie  Karle  of  Arundel  being  an  old  Courtier  and  a 
very  prince'y  man  in  all  his  actions,  kept  that  rule 
alwaies.  For  on  a  time  palling  from  England  towards 
Italic  by  her  maiefties  licence,  he  was  very  honorably 
enterteinedat  the  Court  of  Bruffels,by  the  Lady  Duches 
of  Parma,  Regent  there  :  and  fitting  at  a  banquet  with 
her.  wlurc  alfo  was  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  all  the 
teft  Princes  of  the  Hate,  the  Earle,  though  he  could 
reasonably  well  fpeake  French,  would  not  fpeake  one 
French  word,  but  all  Englifh,  whether  he  asked  any 
queftion,  or  anfwered  it,  but  all  was  done  by  Truche- 
men.  In  fo  much  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  raaruelling 
at  it,  looked  a  fide  on  that  part  where  I  floode  a  be- 
holder of  the  feaft.  and  fayd,  I  maruell  your  Noblemen 
of  England  doe  not  defire  to  be  better  languaged  in 
forraine  languages.  This  word  was  by  and  by  reported 
to  the  Earle.  Quoth,  the  Earle  againe,  tell  my  Lord 
the  Prince,  that  1  loue  to  fpeake  in  that  language,  in 
which  I  can  heft  vtter  my  minde  and  not  miftake. 

Another  Ambaffadour  \  fed  the  like  ouerfight  by 
ouerweening  himfelfe  that  he  could  naturally  fpeake 
the  French  tongue,  whereas  in  troth  he  was  not  skil- 
ful! in  their  termes.  This  Ambaffadour  being  a  Bo- 
hemian, fent  from  the  Emperour  to  the  French  Court, 
where  after  his  firll  audience,  he  was  highly  feafled 
and  banqueted.  On  a  time,  among  other,  a  great 
Princeffe  fitting  at  the  table,  by  way  of  talke  asked  the 
Ambaffadour  whether  the  Empreffe  his  miftreffe  when 
flic  went  a  hunting,  or  otherwife  trauailed  abroad  for 
her  folace,  did  ride  a  horsback  or  goe  in  her  coach. 
To    which    the   Ambaffadour  anfwered  vnwares  and 
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not  knowing  the  French  terme,  Par  ma  foy  elle  cheu- 
auche  fort  Men,  d  si  en  prend grand  plaifir.  She  rides 
(faith  he)  very  well,  and  takes  great  pleafure  in  it. 
There  was  good  fmiling  one  vpon  another  of  the 
Ladies  and  Lords,  the  Ambaffador  will  not  whereat, 
but  laughed  himfelfe  for  companie.  This  word  Chcu- 
aucher  in  the  French  tongue  hath  a  reprobate  fence, 
fpecially  being  fpoken  of  a  womans  riding. 

And  as  rude  and  vnciuill  fpeaches  carry  a  marueilous 
great  indecencie,  fo  doe  fometimes  thofe  that  be  ouer- 
much  affected  and  nice  :  or  that  doe  fauour  of  ignor- 
ance or  adulation,  and  be  in  the  eare  of  graue  and  wife 
perfons  no  leffe  offenfiue  than  the  other  :  as  when  a 
futor  in  Rome  came  to  Tiberius  the  Emperor  and  faid, 
I  would  open  my  cafe  to  your  Maieftie,  if  it  were  not 
to  trouble  your  facred  bufineffe,  facras  veflras  occupa- 
tioncs  as  the  Hiftoriographer  reporteth.  What  meaneft 
thou  by  that  terme  quoth  the  Emperor,  fay  laboriofas 
I  pray  thee,  and  fo  thou  maift  truely  fay,  and  bid  him 
leaue  off  fuch  affected  flattering  termes. 

The  like  vndecencie  vfed  a  Herald  at  armes  fent  by 
Charles  the  fifth  Emperor,  to  Fraitnces  the  firft  French 
king,  bringing  him  a  meffage  of  defiance,  and  thinking 
to  qualifie  the  bitterneffe  of  his  meffage  with  words 
pompous  and  magnificent  for  the  kings  honor,  vfed 
much  this  terme  (facred  Maieftie)  which  was  not  vfually 
geuen  to  the  French  king,  but  to  fay  for  the  mo  ft  part 
pS/Vr]  .  The  French  king  neither  liking  of  his  errant, 
nor  yet  of  his  pompous  fpeech,  faid  fomewhat  fharply, 
I  pray  thee  good  fellow  clawe  me  not  where  I  itch  not 
with  thy  facred  maieftie,  but  goe  to  thy  bufineffe,  and 
tell  thine  errand  in  fuch  termes  as  are  decent  betwixt 
enemies,  for  thy  mafter  is  not  my  frend,  and  turned 
him  to  a  Prince  of  the  bloud  who  ftoode  by,  faying, 
me  thinks  this  fellow  fpeakes  like  Bifliop  Nicholas,  for 
on  Saint  Nicholas  night  commonly  the  Scholars  of  the 
Countrey  make  them  a  Bifhop,  who  like  a  foolifh  boy, 
goeth  about  bleffing  and  preaching  with  fo  childilh 
termes,  as  maketh  the  people  laugh  at  his  foolifh 
counterfaite  fneeches. 
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And  yet  in  fpeaking  or  writing  of  a  Princes  affaires 
and  fortunes  there  is  a  certaine  /'  corum,  that  we  ra  Ly 
not  vfe  the  fame  termes  in  their  bufines,  as  we  might 
very  wel  doe  in  a  meaner  perfons,  the  cafe  being  all 
one.  fuch  reuerence  is  due  to  their  eflates.  As  for  ex- 
ample, if  an  Hiftoriographer  thai  write  of  an  Emperor 
ur  King,  how  fuch  a  day  hee  ioyncd  battel  with  his 
enemie,  and  being  ouer-laide  ranne  out  of  thefielde,  and 
tooke  his  heeles,or  put  fpurre  to  his  horfe  and  fled  as  fa  ft 
as  hee  could  :  the  termes  be  not  decent,  but  of  a 
meane  fouldier  or  captaine,  it  were  not  vndecently 
fpoken.  And  as  one,  who  tranflating  certaine  bookes 
of  Virgils  sEucidos  into  Englifh  meetre,  laid  that 
.  Eneas  was  fayne  to  trudge  out  of  Troy  :  which  terme 
nne  better  to  be  fpoken  of  a  beggar,  or  of  a  rogue, 
or  a  lackey  :  for  fo  wee  vfe  to  fay  to  fuch  maner  of 
people,  be  trudging  hence. 

Another  Enghfhing  this  word  of  Virgiil  \Jato profu- 
gus\  called  /Eneas  [by /ate  afugitiue\  which  was  vnde- 
cently fpoken.  and  not  to  the  Authours  intent  in  the 
lame  word  :  for  whom  he  ftudied  by  all  means  to 
■  unce  aboue  all  other  men  of  the  world  for  vertue 
and  magnanimitie,  he  meant  not  to  make  him  a  fugi- 
tiue.  But  by  occafion  of  his  great  diftreffes,  and  of 
the  hardneffe  of  his  deftinies,  he  would  haue  it  appeare 
that  /Eneas  was  enforced  to  flic  out  of  Troy,  and  for 
many  yeeres  to  be  a  romer  and  a  wandrer  about  the 
world  both  by  land  and  fea  \_fato  profugus\  and  neuer 
to  find  any  refting  place  till  he  came  into  Italy,  fo  as 
ye  may  euidently  perceiue  in  this  terme  \_fugitiuc\  a 
notable  indignity  ofired  to  that  princely  perfon,  and 
by  th'other  word  (a  wanderer)  none  indignitie  at  all, 
but  rather  a  terme  of  much  loue  and  commiferation. 
The  fame  tranflatour  when  he  came  to  thefe  wordes  : 
Infignem  pietate  virum,  tot  voluere  cafits  tot  adire  la- 
bores  compulit.  Hee  turned  it  thus,  what  moued  In  no  to 
tugge  fo  great  a  captaine  as  /Eneas,  which  word  tugge 
fpoken  in  this  cafe  is  fo  vndecent  as  none  other  coulde 
haue  bene  d.euiied,  and  tooke  his  firft  originall  from 
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the  cart,  becaufe  it  fignifieth  the  pull  or  draught  of  the 
oxen  or  horfes,  and  therefore  the  leathers  that  be 
the  chiefe  flreffe  of  the  draught,  the  cartars  call  them 
tugges,  and  fo  wee  vfe  to  fay  that  fhrewd  boyes  tugge 
each  other  by  the  eares,  for  pull. 

Another  of  our  vulgar  makers,  fpake  as  illfaringly  in 
this  verfe  written  to  the  difpraife  of  a  rich  man  and 
couetous.  Thou  haft  a  mifers  minde  (thou  haft  a 
princes  pelfe)  a  lewde  terme  to  be  fpoken  of  a  princes 
treafure,  which  in  no  refpe<5l  nor  for  any  caufe  is  to  be 
called  pelfe,  though  it  were  neuer  fo  meane,  for  pelfe 
is  properly  the  fcrappes  or  fhreds  of  taylors  and  skin- 
ners, which  are  accompted  of  fo  vile  price  as  they  be 
commonly  call  out  of  dores,  or  otherwife  bellowed 
vpon  bafe  purpofes  :  and  carrieth  not  the  like  reafon 
or  decencie,  as  when  we  fay  in  reproch  of  a  niggard 
or  vferer,  or  worldly  couetous  man,  that  he  fetteth 
more  by  a  little  pelfe  of  the  world,  than  by  his  credit 
or  health,  or  confidence.  For  in  comparifon  of  thefe 
treafours,  all  die  gold  or  filuer  in  the  world  may  by  a 
skornefull  terme  be  called  pelfe,  and  fo  ye  fee  that  the 
reafon  of  the  decencie  holdeth  not  alike  in  both  cafes. 
Now  let  vs  paffe  from  thefe  examples,  to  treate  of 
thofe  that  concerne  the  comelineffe  and  decencie  of 
mans  behauiour. 

And  fome  fpeech  may  be  whan  it  is  fpoken  very 
vndecent,  and  yet  the  fame  hauing  afterward  fomewhat 
added  to  it  may  become  prety  and  decent,  as  was  the 
ftowte  worde  vfed  by  a  captaine  in  Fraunce,  who  fitt- 
ing at  the  lower  end  of  the  Duke  of  Guyfes  table  among 
many,  the  day  after  there  had  bene  a  great  battaile 
foughten,  the  Duke  finding  that  this  captaine  was  not 
feene  that  day  to  do  any  thing  in  the  field,  taxed  him 
primly  thus  in  al  the  hearings.  Where  were  you  Sir 
tne  day  of  the  battaile,  for  I  faw  ye  not?  the  captaine 
anfwered  promptly :  where  ye  durft  not  haue  bene  : 
and  the  Duke  began  to  kindle  with  the  worde,  which 
the  Gentleman  perceiuing,  faid  fpedily  :  I  was  that  day 
among  the  carriages,  where  your  excellencie  would  not 
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i  thoufand  crownes  haue  bene  feene.  Thus  from 
vndecent  it  came  by  a  wittie  reformation  to  be  made 
<le<  ent  againe. 

The  like  hapned  on  a  time  at  tlie  Duke  of  North- 
umberlandes  bourd,  where  merry  lohn  Hey  wood  was  al- 
lowed  to  fit  at  the  tables  end.     The  Duke  had  a  very 

le  and  honorable  mynde  alwayes  to  pay  his  debts 
well,  and  when  he  lacked  money,  would  not  flick  to 
fell  the  greatefl  part  of  his  plate  :  fo  had  he  done  few 
dayes  before.  Heywood  being  loth  to  call  for  his 
drinke  fo  oft  as  he  was  dry.  turned  his  eye  toward  the 
cupbord  and  fayd  I  finde  great  miffe  of  your  graces 
(landing  cups:  the  Duke  thinking  he  had  fpoken  it  of 
fome  knowledge  that  his  plate  was  lately  fold,  faid 
fomewhat  fharpely,  why  Sir  will  not  thofe  cuppes  feme 
as  good  a  man  as  your  felfe.  Heywood  readily  replied. 
Yes  if  it  pleafe  your  grace,  but  I  would  haue  one  of 
them  (land  IT. til  at  myne  elbow  full  of  drinke  that  I 
might  not  be  driuen  to  trouble  your  men  fo  often  to 
<  all  for  it.  This  pleafant  and  fpeedy  reuers  of  the 
former  wordes  holpe  all  the  matter  againe,  whereupon 
the  Duke  became  very  pleafaunt  and  dranke  a  bolle 
of  wine  to  Heywood,  and  bid  a  cup  fhould  alwayes  be 
(landing  by  him. 

It  Tvere  to  bufie  a  peece  of  worke  for  me  to  tell  you 
of  all  the  parts  of  decencie  and  indecency  which  haue 
bene  obferued  in  the  fpeaches  of  man  and  in  his 
writings,  and  this  that  I  tell  you  is  rather  to  folace  your 
eares  with  pretie  conceits  after  a  fort  of  long  fcholafti- 
call  preceptes  which  may  happen  haue  doubled  them. 
rather  then  for  any  other  purpofe  of  inftitution  or 
doctrine,  which  to  any  Courtier  of  experience,  is  not 
neceffarie  in  this  behalfe.  And  as  they  appeare  by 
the  former  examples  to  reft  in  our  fpeach  and  writing: 
fo  do  the  fame  by  like  proportion  confift  in  the  whole 
behauiour  of  man,  and  that  which  he  doth  well  and 
commendably  is  euer  decent,  and  the  contrary  vn- 
decent, not  in  euery  mans  iudgement  alwayes  one,  but 
after  their  feuerall  difcretion  and  by  circumflance 
diuerfly,  vs  by  the  next  Chapter  fhalbe  fhewed. 
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CHAP.  XXIIIL 
Of  decencie  in  behauiour  which  alfo  belongs  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  Poet  or  maker. 

|Nd  there  is  a  decency  to  be  obferued  in 
euery  mans  aclion  and  behauiour  afwell 
as  in  his  fpeach  and  writing  which  fome 
peraduenture  would  thinke  impertinent  to 
be  treated  of  in  this  booke,  where  we  do 
but  informe  the  commendable  fafhions  of  language  and 
ftile  :  but  that  is  otherwife,  for  the  good  maker  or  poet 
who  is  in  decent  fpeach  and  good  termes  to  defcribe 
all  things  and  widi  prayfe  or  difpraife  to  report  euery 
mans  behauiour,  ought  to  know  the  comelineffe  of  an 
action  afwell  as  of  a  word  and  thereby  to  direct  him- 
felfe  both  in  praife  and  perfwafion  or  any  other  point 
that  perteines  to  the  Oratours  arte.  Wherefore  fome 
examples  we  will  fet  downe  of  this  maner  of  decency 
in  behauiour  leaning  you  for  the  reft  to  our  booke 
which  we  haue  written  de  Dccoro,  where  ye  fhall  fee 
both  partes  handled  more  exactly.  And  this  decencie 
of  mans  behauiour  afwell  as  of  his  fpeach  muft  alfo  be 
deemed  by  difcretion,  in  which  regard  the  thing  that 
may  well  become  one  man  to  do  may  not  become 
another,  and  that  which  is  feemely  to  be  done  in  this 
place  is  not  fo  feemely  in  that,  and  at  fuch  a  time  decent, 
but  at  another  time  vndecent,  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  and 
for  fuch-  a  purpofe,  and  to  this  and  that  end  and  by 
this  and  that  euent,  perufing  all  the  circumftances  with 
like  conlideration.  Therefore  we  fay  that  it  might 
become  king  Alexander  to  giue  a  hundreth  talentes  to 
Anaxagcras  the  Philofopher,  but  not  for  a  beggerly 
Philofopher  to  accept  fo  great  a  gift,  for  fuch  a 
Prince  could  not  be  impouerifhed  by  that  expence, 
but  the  Philofopher  was  by  it  excefliuely  to  be  en- 
riched, fo  was  the  kings  action  proportionable  to  his 
eftate  and  therefore  decent,  the  Philofophers,  difpro- 
portionable  both  to  his  profeflion  and  calling  and  there- 
fore indecent. 
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And  yet  if  we  (ha.ll  examine  the  lame  point  with  a 
clearer  discretion,  it  may  be  laid  that  whatfoeuer  it 
might  become  king  Alexander  of  his  regal  largeffe  to 
beftow  vpon  a  poore  Philofopher  vnasked,  that  might 
afwell  become  the  Philofopher  to  receiue  at  his  hands 
without  refufal.  and  had  otherwife  bene  fome  em- 
peachement  of  the  kings  abilitie  or  wifedome,  which 
had  not  bene  decent  in  the  Philofop[h]er,  nor  the  im- 
moderatneffe  of  the  kinges  gift  in  refpeel:  of  the  Philo- 
fophers  meane  eflate  made  his  acceptance  the  leffe 
ent,  fmce  Princes  liberalities  are  not  meafured  by 
merite  nor  by  other  mens  eflimations,  but  by  their 
owne  appetits  and  according  to  their  greatneffe.  So 
faid  king  Alexander  very  like  himfelfe  to  one  Perillus 
to  whom  he  had  geuen  a  very  great  gift,  which  he  made 
curtefy  to  accept,  faxing  it  was  too  much  for  fuch  a 
mean  perfon,  what  quoth  the  king  if  it  be  too  much 
for  thy  felfe,  had  thou  neuer  a  friend  or  kinfman  that 
may  fare  the  better  by  it?  But  peraduenture  if  any 
fuch  immoderat  gift  had  bene  craned  by  the  Philofo- 
pher and  not  voluntarily  offred  by  the  king  it  had  bene 
vndecent  to  haue  taken  it.  Euen  fo  if  one  that  ftand- 
eth  vpon  his  merite,  and  fpares  to  crane  the  Princes 
liberalise  in  that  which  is  moderate  and  fit  for  him, 
doth  as  vndecently.  For  men  fhould  not  expect  till 
the  Prince  remembred  it  of  himfelfe  and  began  as  it 
were  the  gratification,  but  ought  to  be  put  in  remem- 
braunce  by  humble  felicitations,  and  that  is  duetifull 
and  decent,  which  made  king  Henry  th' eight  her 
Maiefties  moft  noble  father,  and  for  liberality  nothing 
inferiour  to  king  Alexander  the  great,  aunfwere  one  of 
his  priuie  chamber,  who  prayd  him  to  be  good  and 
gracious  to  a  certaine  old  Knight  being  his  feruant,  for 
that  he  was  but  an  ill  begger,  if  he  be  afhamed  to  begge 
we  wil  tliinke  fcorne  to  giue.  And  yet  peraduenture 
in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  vndecencie  for  too  much  crauing 
or  fparing  to  crane,  might  be  eafily  hoi  pen  by  a  decent 
magnificence  in  the  Prince,  as  Amazis  king  of  ./Egypt 
very  honorably  confidered,  who  asking  one  day  for  one 
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Diopithus  a  noble  man  of  his  Court,  what  was  become 
of  him  for  that  he  had  not  fene  him  wait  of  long  time, 
one  about  the  king  told  him  that  he  heard  fay  he  was 
ficke  and  of  fome  conceit  he  had  taken  that  his 
Maieftie  had  but  flenderly  looked  to  him,  vfing  many 
others  very  bountifully.  I  befhrew  his  fooles  head 
quoth  the  king,  why  had  he  not  fued  vnto  vs  and 
made  vs  priuie  of  his  want,  then  added,  but  in  truth 
we  are  moft  to  blame  our  felues,  who  by  a  mindeful 
beneficence  without  fute  fhould  haue  fupplied  his 
baihfumefle,  and  forthwith  commaunded  a  great  reward 
in  money  and  penfion  to  be  fent  vnto  him,  but  it 
hapned  that  when  the  kings  meffengers  entred  the 
chamber  of  Diopithus,  he  had  newly  giuen  vp  the 
ghoft :  the  meffengers  forrowed  the  cafe,  and  Diopithus 
friends  fate  by  and  wept,  not  fo  much  for  Diopithus 
death,  as  for  pitie  that  he  ouerliued  not  the  comming 
of  the  kings  reward.  Therupon  it  came  euer  after  to 
be  vfed  for  a  prouerbe  that  when  any  good  turne 
commeth  too  late  to  be  vfed,  to  cal  it  Diopithus  re- 
ward. 

In  Italy  and  Fraunce  I  haue  knowen  it  vfed  for 
common  pollicie,  the  Princes  to  differre  the  bellowing 
of  their  great  liberalities  as  Cardinalfhips  and  other 
high  dignities  and  offices  of  gayne,  till  the  parties  whom 
they  fhould  feeme  to  gratifie  be  fo  old  or  fo  ficke  as  it 
is  not  likely  they  fhould  long  enioy  them. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  ninth  French  king,  I  being 
at  the  Spaw  waters,  there  lay  a  Marfhall  of  Fraunce 
called  Monfieur  dc  Sipier,  to  vfe  thofe  waters  for  his 
health,  but  when  the  Phifitions  had  all  giuen  him  vp, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  life  in  him,  came  from 
the  king  to  him  a  letters  patents  of  fix  thoufand  crownes 
yearely  penfion  during  his  life  with  many  comfortable 
wordes:  the  man  was  not  fo  much  paft  remembraunce, 
but  he  could  fay  to  the  meffenger  trop  tard,  trop  lard, 
it  fhould  haue  come  before,  for  in  deede  it  had  bene 
promifed  long  and  came  not  till  now  that  he  could  not 
fare  the  better  by  it. 
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And  it  became  king  AtUiochus,  better  to  bellow  the 

(aire  Lady  Strdtonica  his  wife  vpon  his  forme  Demetrius 
who  lay  f;<  ke  tor  her  loue  and  would  elfe  haue  perifhed, 
as  the  Phyfitions  cunningly  difi  ouered  by  the  beating  of 
his  pulfe,  then  it  could  become  Demetrius  to  he  inam- 
ored  with  his  fathers  will-,  or  to  enioy  her  of  his  guift, 
hei  aufe  the  fathers  act  was  led  by  discretion  and  of  a 
fatherly  compaffion,  not  grutching  to  depart  from  his 
deereft  poffeffion  to  faue  his  childes  life,  where  as  the 
fonne  in  his  appetite  had  no  reafon  to  lead  him  to  loue 
vnlawfully,  for  whom  it  had  rather  bene  decent  to  die, 
then  to  haue  violated  his  fathers  bed  with  fafetie  of  his 
life. 

No  more  would  it  be  feemely  for  an  aged  man  to 
play  the  wanton  like  a  child,  for  it  (lands  not  with  the 
conueniency  of  nature,  yet  when  king Agefilaus  hauing 
a  great  fort  of  little  children,  was  one  day  difpofed  to 
folace  himfelf  among  them  in  a  gallery  where  they 
plaied,  and  tooke  a  little  hobby  horfe  of  wood  and  be- 
drid it  to  keepe  them  in  play,  one  of  his  friends  feemed 
to  mifiike  his  lightnes,  6  good  friend  quoth  Age/l/aus, 
rebuke  me  not  for  this  fault  till  thou  haue  children  of 
thine  owne,  fhewing  in  deede  that  it  came  not  of  vani- 
tie  but  of  a  fatherly  affection,  ioying  in  the  fport  and 
company  of  his  little  children,  in  which  refpect  and  as 
that  place  and  time  ferued,  it  was  difpenceable  in  him 
and  not  indecent. 

And  in  the  choife  of  a  mans  delights  and  maner  of 
his  life,  there  is  a  decencie,  and  fo  we  fay  th'old  man 
generally  is  no  fit  companion  for  the  young  man,  nor 
the  rich  for  the  poore,  nor  the  wife  for  the  foolifh.  Yet 
in  fome  refpects  and  by  difcretion  it  may  be  otherwife, 
as  when  the  old  man  hath  the  gouernment  of  the  young, 
the  wife  teaches  the  foolifh,  the  rich  is  wayted  on  by  the 
poore  for  their  reliefe,  in  which  regard  the  conuerfation 
is  not  indecent. 

And  Proclus  the  Philofopher  knowing  how  euery  in- 
decencie  is  vnpleafant  to  nature,  and  namely,  how  vn- 
comely  a  thing  it  is  for  young  men  to  doe  as  old  men 
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doe  (at  leaftwife  as  young  men  for  the  moft  part  doe 
take  it)  applyed  it  very  wittily  to  his  purpofe:  for  hail- 
ing his  fonne  and  heire  a  notable  vnthrift,  and  delight- 
ing in  nothing  but  in  haukes  and  hounds,  and  gay  ap- 
parrell,  and  fuch  like  vanities,  which  neither  by  gentle 
nor  fharpe  admonitions  of  his  father,  could  make  him 
leaue.  Proclus  himfelfe  not  onely  bare  with  his  fonne, 
but  alfo  vfed  it  himfelfe  for  company,  which  fome  of  his 
frends  greatly  rebuked  him  for,  faying,  6  Proclus,  an 
olde  man  and  a  Philofopher  to  play  the  foole  and  laf- 
ciuious  more  than  the  fonne.  Maty,  quoth  Proclus. 
and  therefore  I  do  it,  for  it  is  the  next  way  to  make  my 
fonne  change  his  life,  when  he  fhall  fee  how  vndecent 
it  is  in  me  to  leade  fuch  a  life,  and  for  him  being  a 
yong  man,  to  keepe  companie  with  me  being  an  old 
man,  and  to  doe  that  which  I  doe. 

So  is  it  not  vnfeemely  for  any  ordinarie  Captaine 
to  winne  the  victory  or  any  other  auantage  in  warre 
by  fraud  and  breach  of  faith :  as  Hanniball  with  the 
Romans,  but  it  could  not  well  become  the  Romanies 
managing  fo  great  an  Empire,  by  examples  of  honour 
and  iuftice  to  doe  as  Hanniball  did.  And  when  Par- 
mcuio  in  a  like  cafe  perfwaded  king  Alexander  to  breake 
the  day  of  his  appointment,  and  to  fet  vpon  Darius  at 
the  fodaine,  which  Alexander  refufed  to  doe,  Far- 
menio  faying,  I  would  doe  it  if  I  were  Alexander,  and 
I  too  quoth  Alexander  if  I  were  Parmenio :  but  it 
behooueth  me  in  honour  to  fight  liberally  with  mine 
enemies,'  and  iuftly  to  ouercome.  And  thus  ye  fee 
that  was  decent  in  Parmenios  action,  which  was  not  in 
the  king  his  mailers. 

A  great  nobleman  and  Counfeller  in  this  Realme 
was  fecretlie  aduifed  by  his  friend,  not  to  vfe  fo  much 
writing  his  letters  in  fauour  of  euery  man  that  asked 
them,  fpecially  to  the  Iudges  of  the  Realme  in  cafes 
of  iuftice.  To  whom  the  noble  man  anfwered,  it  be- 
comes vs  Councellors  better  to  vfe  inftance  for  our 
friend,  then  for  the  Iudges  to  lenience  at  inftance  : 
for  whatfoeuer  we  doe  require  them,  it  is  in  their  choife 
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t<>  refufe  to  doe,  but  for  all  that  the  example  was  ill 
and  dangerous. 

And  there  is  a  decencie  in  chufing  the  times  of  a 
mans  bufines,  and  as  the  Spaniard  faxes,  es  tiempo  de 

tiai\  there  is  a  fitte  time  for  euery  man  to  performe 
his  bufineffe  in.  and  to  attend  his  affaires,  which  out 
of  that  time  would  be  vndecent :  as  to  ileepe  al  day 
and  wake  al  night,  and  to  goe  a  hunting  by  torch- 
light, as  an  old  l'.arle  of  Arundel  vfed  to  doe,  or  for 
any  occafion  of  little  importance,  to  wake  a  man  out 
of  his  Ileepe,  or  to  make  hiir.  rife  from  his  dinner  to  talke 
with  him,  or  fuch  like  importunities,  for  fo  we  call 
euery  vnfeafonable  action,  and  the  vndecencie  of  the 
time. 

Callicratides  being  fent  Ambaffador  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, to  Cirus  the  young  king  of  Perfia  to  contra'  t 
with  him  for  money  and  men  toward  their  warres  againft 
the  Athenians,  came  to  the  Court  at  fuch  vnfeafonable 
time  as  the  king  Mas  yet  in  the  midft  of  his  dinner, 
and  went  away  againe  faying,  it  is  now  no  time  to  in- 
terrupt the  kings  mirth.  He  came  againe  another  day 
in  the  after  noone,  and  finding  the  king  at  a  rere-ban- 
quet,  and  to  haue  taken  the  wine  fomewhat  plentifully, 
turned  back  againe,  faying,  I  thinke  there  is  no  houre 
fitte  to  deale  with  Cirus,  for  he  is  euer  in  his  banquets  : 
I  will  rather  leaue  all  the  bufines  vndone,  then  doe 
any  thing  that  flia.ll  not  become  the  Lacedemonians  : 
meaning  to  offer  conference  of  fo  great  importaunce  to 
his  Countrey,  with  a  man  fo  diftempered  by  furfet,  as 
hee  was  not  likely  to  geue  him  any  reafonable  refolu- 
tion  in  the  caufe. 

One  Eudamidas  brother  to  king  Agis  of  Lacedemonia, 
comming  by  Zenocrates  fchoole  and  looking  in,  law  him 
fit  in  his  chaire,  difputing  with  a  long  hoare  beard. 
asked  who  it  was,  one  anfwered,  Sir  it  is  a  wife  man 
and  one  of  them  that  fearches  after  vertue,  and  if  he 
haue  not  yet  found  it  quoth  Eudamidas  when  will  he 
vfe  it,  that  now  at  this  yeares  is  feeking  after  it,  as 
who  would  fay  it  is  not  time  to  talke  of  matters  when 
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they  fliould  be  put  in  execution,  nor  for  an  old  man 
to  be  to  feeke  what  vertue  is,  which  all  his  youth  he 
fliould  haue  had  in  exercife. 

Another  time  comming  to  heare  a  notable  Philofo- 
pher  difpute,  it  happened,  that  all  was  ended  euen  as 
he  came,  and  one  of  his  familiers  would  haue  had  him 
requcllcd  the  Philofopher  to  beginne  againe.  that  were 
indecent  and  nothing  ciuill  cmoth  Eudamidas,  for  if  he 
fliould  come  to  me  fupperleffe  when  I  had  flipped  be- 
fore, were  it  feemely  for  him  to  pray  me  to  fuppe  againe 
for  his  companie. 

And  the  place  makes  a  thing  decent  or  indecent,  in 
which  coniideration  one  Euboidas  being  fent  EmbalTa- 
dour  into  a  forraine  realme,  fome  of  his  familiars  tooke 
occafion  at  the  table  to  praife  the  wiues  and  women 
of  that  country  in  prefence  of  their  owne  husbands, 
which  th'embailadour  mifliked,  and  when  fupper  was 
ended  and  the  gueft.es  departed,  tooke  his  familiars 
afide,  and  told  them  it  was  nothing  decent  in  a  flrange 
country  to  praife  the  women,  nor  fpecially  a  wife  before 
her  husbands  face,  for  inconueniencie  that  might  rife 
thereby,  afwell  to  the  prayfer  as  to  the  woman,  and 
that  the  chiefe  commendation  of  a  chad  matrone,  was 
to  be  knowen  onely  to  her  husband,  and  not  to  be 
obferued  by  ftraungers  and  guefles. 

And  in  the  vfe  of  apparell  there  is  no  litle  decency 
and  vndecencie  to  be  perceiued,  as  well  for  the  fafliion 
as  the  lluffe,  for  it  is  comely  that  euery  eflate  and  vo- 
cation fliould  be  knowen  by  the  differences  of  their 
habit:  a  clarke  from  a  lay  man:  a  gentleman  from  a 
yeoman :  a  fouldier  from  a  citizen,  and  the  chiefe  of 
euery  degree  from  their  inferiours,  becaufe  inconfufion 
and  diforder  there  is  no  manner  of  decencie. 

The  Romanies  of  any  other  people  moft  feuere 
cenfurers  of  decencie,  thought  no  vpper  garment  fo 
comely  for  a  ciuill  man  as  a  long  play  ted  gowne,  be- 
caufe it  fheweth  much  grauitie  and  alfo  pudicitie,  hid- 
ing euery  member  of  the  body  which  had  not  bin 
pleafant  to  behold.     In  fomuch  as  a  certain  Proconjull 
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or  Legal  of  theirs  dealing  one  day  with  Ptolome  king 
i  gipt,  feeing  him  clad  in  a  ftraite  narrow  garment 
very  lafciuioufly,  difcouering  euery  part  of  his  body, 
gaue  him  a  great  che<  ke  for  it :  and  faid,  that  vnleffe 
lie  vfed  more  fad  and  comely  garments,  the  Romanies 
would  take  no  pleafure  to  hold  amitie  with  him,  for 
by  the  wantonnes  of  his  garment  they  would  iudge 
the  vanitie  of  his  mind,  not  to  be  worth}'  of  their  <on- 
ftant  friendship.  A  pleafant  old  courtier  wearing  (me 
A.w  in  the  fight  of  a  great  councellour,  after  the  new 
guife,  a  french  cloake  skarce  reaching  to  the  wast,  a 
long  beaked  doublet  hanging  downe  to  his  thies,  and 
an  high  paire  of  filke  netherflocks  that  couered  all  his 
buttockes  and  loignes,  the  Councellor  maruelled  to  fee 
him  in  that  fort  difguifed,  and  othenvife  than  he  had 
bin  woont  to  be.  Sir  quoth  the  Gentleman  to  excufe 
it  :  if  1  fhould  not  be  able  whan  1  had  need  to  piffe 
out  of  my  doublet,  and  to  do  the  reft  in  my  nether- 
flocks (vfing  the  plaine  terme)  all  men  would  fay  I 
were  but  a  lowte,  the  Councellor  laughed  hardly  at 
the  abfurditie  of  the  fpeech,  but  what  would  thofe 
fewer  fellowes  of  Rome  have  faid  trowe  ye?  truely  in 
mine  opinion,  that  all  fuch  perfons  as  take  pleafure  to 
mew  their  limbes,  fpecially  thofe  that  nature  hath 
commanded  out  of  fight,  fhould  be  inioyned  either  to 
go  ftarke  naked,  or  elfe  to  refort  backe  to  the  comely 
and  modeft  fafliion  of  their  owne  countrie  apparel!. 
\  fed  by  their  old  honorable  auncefiors. 

And  there  is  a  decency  of  apparel  in  refpecl  of  the 
place  it  is  to  be  vfed  :  as,  in  the  Court  to  be  richely 
a  j (parrel led  :  in  the  countrey  to  weare  more  plain  and 
homely  garments.  For  who  who  would  not  thinke  it  a 
ridiculous  thing  to  fee  a  Lady  in  her  milke-houfe  with 
a  veluet  gowne,  and  at  a  bridal!  in  her  caffock  of 
mockado  :  a  Gentleman  of  the  Countrey  among  the 
bullies  and  briers,  goe  in  a  pounced  dublet  and  a  paire 
of  embrodered  hofen,  in  the  Citie  to  weare  a  frife  Ierkin 
and  a  paire  of  leather  breeches?  yet  fome  fuch  phan- 
tafticals  haue  I  knowen,  and  one  a  certaine  knight,  of  all 
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other  the  mod  vaine,  who  commonly  would  come  to 
the  Seffions,  and  other  ordinarie  meetings  and  Com- 
miffions  in  the  Countrey,  fo  bedecl  with  buttons  and 
aglets  of  gold  and  fuch  coftly  embroderies,  as  the 
poore  plaine  men  of  the  Countrey  called  him  (for  his 
gayneffe)  the  golden  knight.  Another  for  the  like 
caufe  was  called  Saint  Sunday  :  I  thinke  at  this  day 
they  be  fo  farre  fpent,  as  either  of  them  would  be  con- 
tent with  a  good  cloath  cloake  :  and  this  came  by 
want  of  difcretion,  to  difcerne  and  deeme  right  of  de- 
cencie,  which  many  Gentlemen  doe  wholly  limite  by  the 
perfon  or  degree,  where  reafon  doeth  it  by  the  place 
and  prefence:  which  may  be  fuch  as  it  might  very  well 
become  a  great  Prince  to  weare  courfer  apparrell  than 
in  another  place  or  prefence  a  meaner  perfon. 

Neuertheleffe  in  the  vfe  of  a  garment  many  occa- 
fions  alter  the  decencie,  fometimes  the  qualitie  of  the 
perfon,  fometimes  of  the  cafe,  otherwhiles  the  coun- 
trie  cuftome,  and  often  the  conftitution  of  lawes,  and 
the  very  nature  of  vfe  it  felfe.  As  for  example  a 
king  and  prince  may  vfe  rich  and  gorgious  apparell 
decently,  fo  cannot  a  meane  perfon  doo,  yet  if  an 
herald  of  armts  to  whom  a  king  giueth  his  gowne 
of  cloth  of  gold,  or  to  whom  it  was  incident  as  a  fee 
of  his  office,  do  were  the  fame,  he  doth  it  decently, 
becaufe  fuch  hath  alwaies  bene  th'allowances  of  her- 
aides  :  but  if  fuch  herald  haue  worne  out,  or  fold,  or 
loft  that  gowne,  to  buy  him  a  new  of  the  like  ftuffe 
with  his  owne  mony  and  to  weare  it,  is  not  decent  in 
the  eye  and  iudgement  of  them  that  know  it. 

And  the  country  cuftome  maketh  things  decent  in 
vfe,  as  in  Afia  for  all  men  to  weare  long  gownes  both 
a  foot  and  horfebacke  :  in  Europa  fhort  gaberdins,  or 
clokes,  or  iackets,  euen  for  their  vpper  garments. 
The  Turke  and  Perfian  to  weare  great  tolibants  of 
ten,  fifteene,  and  twentie  elles  of  linnen  a  peece  vpon 
their  heads,  which  can  not  be  remooued  :  in  Europe 
to  were  caps  or  hats,  which  vpon  euery  occahon  of 
falutation  we  vfe  to  put  of,  as  a  figne  of  reuerence. 
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In  th'Eafl  partes  the  men  to  make  water  couring  like 
women,  with  vs  (landing  at  a  wall.  With  them  to 
congratulat  ami  (alute   by  giuing  a  becke  with  the 

head,  or  a  bende  of  the  bodie,  with  vs  here  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Germany,  and  all  other  Northerae  parts 
of  the  world  to  fhake  handes.  In  France,  Italie,  and 
Spaine  to  embrace  oner  the  moulder,  vnder  the  amies, 
at  the  very  knees,  according  to  the  fuperiors  decree. 
With  vs  the  wemen  giue  their  mouth  to  be  kiffed.  in 
other  places  their  cheek,  in  many  places  their  hand, 
or  in  deed  of  an  offer  to  the  hand,  to  lav  thefe  words 
/•'  .<■  los  tnanos.  And  yet  fome  others  furmounting 
in  all  courtly  ciuilitie  will  fay,  Los  manos  e  los 
piedes.  And  aboue  that  reach  too,  there  be  that  will 
lay  to  the  Ladies,  Lombra  de  fits  pifadas,  the  fhadow 
of  your  fteps.  Which  I  recite  vnto  you  to  fhew  the 
phrafe  of  thofe  courtly  feruitours  in  yeelding  the  mif- 
treffes  honour  and  reuerence. 

And  it  is  feen  that  very  particular  vfe  of  it  felfe 
makes  a  matter  of  much  decencie  and  vndecencie, 
without  any  countrey  cuftome  or  allowance,  as  if  one 
that  hath  man}-  yeares  worne  a  gowne  fhall  cpme  to 
be  feen  weare  a  iakquet  or  ierkin,  or  he  that  hath 
many  yeares  worne  a  beard  or  long  haire  among  thofe 
that  had  done  the  contrary,  and  come  fodainly  to  be 
pold  or  fhauen,  it  will  feeme  onely  to  himfelfe,  a  de- 
shight  and  very  vndecent,  but  alfo  to  all  others  that 
neuer  \  fed  to  go  fo,  vntill  the  time  and  cuflome  haue 
abrogated  that  miflike. 

So  was  it  here  in  England  till  her  Maiefties  moft 
noble  father  for  cliuers  good  refpecls,  caufed  his  owne 
head  and  all  his  Courtiers  to  be  polled  and  his  beard 
to  be  cut  fliort.  Before  that  time  it  was  thought  more 
decent  both  for  old  men  and  young  to  be  all  fhauen 
and  to  weare  long  haire  either  rounded  or  fquare.  Now 
againe  at  this  time  the  young  Gentlemen  of  the  Court 
haue  taken  vp  the  long  haire  trayling  on  their  fhoul- 
ders,  and  thinke  it  more  decent.:  for  what  refpecl  I 
would  be  glad  to  know. 
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The  Lacedemonians  bearing  long  bufhes  of  haire, 
finely  kept  and  curled  vp,  vfed  this  ciuill  argument  to 
maintaine  that  cuftome.  Haire  (fay  they)  is  the  very 
ornament  of  nature  appointed  for  the  head,  which 
therfore  to  vfe  in  his  moft  fumptuous  degree  is  comely, 
fpecially  for  them  that  be  Lordes,  Maifters  of  men,  and 
of  a  free  life,  hauing  abilitie  and  leafure  inough  to 
keepe  it  cleane,  and  fo  for  a  figne  of  feignorie,  riches 
and  libertie,  the  mafters  of  the  Lacedemonians  vkd 
long  haire.  But  their  vaffals,  feruaunts  and  flaues  vfed 
it  fhort  or  (hauen  in  figne  of  feruitude  and  becaufe 
they  had  no  meane  nor  leafure  to  kembe  and  keepe  it 
cleanely.  It  was  befides  comberfome  to  them  hauing 
many  bufineffe  to  attende,  in  fome  feruices  there  might 
no  maner  of  filth  be  falling  from  their  heads.  And  to 
all  fouldiers  it  is  very  noyfome  and  a  daungerous  dif- 
auantage  in  the  warres  or  in  any  particular  combat, 
which  being  the  moft  comely  profeflion  of  euery  noble 
young  Gentleman,  it  ought  to  perfwade  them  greatly 
from  wearing  long  haire.  If  there  be  any  that  feeke 
by  long  haire  to  helpe  or  to  hide  an  ill  featured  face, 
it  is  in  them  allowable  fo  to  do,  becaufe  euery  man 
may  decently  reforme  by  arte,  the  faultes  and  imper- 
fections that  nature  hath  wrought  in  them. 

And  all  fmgularities  or  affected  parts  of  a  mans  be- 
hauiour  feeme  vndecent,  as  for  one  man  to  march  or 
iet  in  the  ftreet  more  (lately,  or  to  looke  more  fol- 
empnely,  or  to  go  more  gayly  and  in  other  coulours 
or  fafhioned  garments  then  another  of  the  fame  degree 
and  eftate. 

Yet  fuch  fmgularities  haue  had  many  times  both 
good  liking  and  good  fucceffe,  otherwise  then  many 
would  haue  looked  for.  As  when  Dinocrates  the  fam- 
ous architect,  defirous  to  be  knowen  to  king  Alexander 
the  great,  and  hauing  none  acquaintance  to  bring  him 
to  the  kings  fpeech,  he  came  one  day  to  the  Court  very 
ftrangely  apparelled  in  long  skarlet  robes,  his  head 
compaft  with  a  garland  of  Laurell,  and  his  face  all  to 
be  flicked  with  fweet  oyle,  and  floode  in  the  kings 
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chamber,  motioning  nothing  to  any  man :  newes  of  this 
flrai  •  me  to  the  king,  who  caufed  him  to  be 
brought  to  his  prefence,  and  asked  his  name,  and  the 
caufe  of  his  repaire  to  the  Court.  He  aunfwered*  his 
name  was  Dinocrates  the  Architect,  who  came  to  pre- 
fent  his  Maieflie  with  a  platforme  of  hisowne  deuifing, 
how  li is  Maieflie  might  buylde  a  Citie  vpon  the  moun- 
taine  Athos  in  Macedonia,  which  fhould  beare  the 
figure  of  a  mans  body,  and  tolde  him  all  how.     For- 

th  the  bread  and  bulke  of  his  body  fhould  reft  vpon 
fuch  a  flat:  that  hil  fhould  be  his  head,  all  fet  with 
foregrowen  woods  like  haire:  his  right  arme  fliould 
flretch  out  to  fuch  a  hollow  bottome  as  might  be  like 
his  hand:  holding  a  difh  conteyning  al  the  waters  that 
fliould  feme  that  Citie:  the  left  arme  with  his  hand 
fhould  hold  a  valley  of  all  the  orchards,  and  gardens  of 
pleafure  pertaining  thereunto:  and  either  legge  fliould 
lie  vpon  a  ridge  of  rocke,  very  gallantly  to  behold,  and 
fo  fliould  accomplifli  the  full  figure  of  a  man.  The  king 
asked  him  what  commoditie  of  foyle,  or  fea,  or  nauig- 
able  riuer  lay  neere  vnto  it,  to  be  able  to  fuftaine  fo 

at  a  number  of  inhabitants.  Truely  Sir  (quoth 
Dinocrates)  1  haue  not  yet  confidered  thereof:  for  in 
trui  th  it  is  the  barefl  part  of  all  the  Countrey  of  Mace- 
donia. The  king  fmiled  at  it.  and  faid  very  honour- 
ably, we  like  your  deuice  well,  and  meane  to  vfe  your 
feruice  in  the  building  of  a  Citie,  but  we  w  il  chufe  out 
a  more  commodious  fcituation:  and  made  him  attend 
in  that  voyage  in  which  he  conquered  Afia  and  Egypt, 
and  there  made  him  chiefe  Surucyour  of  his  new  Citie 
of  Alexandria.  Thus  did  Dinocrates  fingularitie  in  at- 
tire greatly  further  him  to  his  aduancement. 

Yet  are  generally  all  rare  things  and  fuch  as  breede 
maruell  anil  admiration  fomewhat  holding  of  the  vn- 
decent,  as  when  a  man  is  bigger  and  exceeding  the 
ordinary  flature  of  a  man  like  a  Giaunt,  or  farre  vnder 
the  reasonable  and  common  fize  of  men,  as  a  dwarfe, 
and  fuch  vndecencies  do  not  angre  vs,  but  either  we 
pitlie  them  or  fcome  at  them. 
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But  at  all  infolent  and  vnwoonted  partes  of  a  mans 
behauiour  we  find  many  times  eaufe  to  mifiike  or  to 
be  miftruftfull,  which  proceedeth  of  fome  vndeeency 
that  is  in  it,  as  when  a  man  that  hath  alwaies  bene 
ftrange  and  vnacquainted  with  vs,  will  fuddenly  become 
our  familiar  and  domeflick :  and  another  that  hath  bene 
alwaies  fterne  and  churlifh,  wilbe  vpon  the  fuddaine 
affable  and  curteous,  it  is  neyther  a  comely  fight,  nor 
a  figne  of  any  good  towardes  vs.  Which  the  fubtill 
Italian  well  obferued  by  the  fucceffes  thereof,  faying  in 
Prouerbe. 

Chi  me  fa  meglio  che  nonfi/olc, 
Tradito  me  ha  0  tradir  me  vuolo. 

He  that  ff  cakes  me  fairer,  than  his  woont  ?c>as  too 
Hath  done  me  harme,  or  meanes  for  to  doo. 

Now  againe  all  maner  of  conceites  that  ftirre  vp  any 
vehement  paffion  in  a  man,  doo  it  by  fome  turpitude 
or  euill  and  vndeeency  that  is  in  them,  as  to  make  a 
man  angry  there  muft  be  fome  iniury  or  contempt 
offered,  to  make  him  enuy  there  muft  proceede  fome 
vndeferued  profperitie  of  his  egall  or  inferiour,  to  make 
him  pitie  fome  miferable  fortune  or  fpectakle  to  behold. 

And  yet  in  euery  of  thefe  paflions  being  as  it  were 
vndecencies,  there  is  a  comelineffe  to  be  difcerned, 
which  fome  men  can  keepe  and  fome  men  can  not,  as 
to  be  angry,  or  to  enuy,  or  to  hate,  or  to  pitie,  or  to  be 
afhamed  decently,  that  is  none  otherwife  then  reafon 
requireth.  This  furmife  appeareth  to  be  true,  for 
Homer  the  father  of  Poets  writing  that  famous  and  moft 
honourable  poeme  called  the  Illiades  or  warres  of  Troy: 
made  his  commencement  the  magnanimous  wrath  and 
anger  of  Achilles  in  his  firft  verfe  thus:  pevriv  aihi  6za 
mXiaSiov  ayf/.'/.i'uj-jz.  Sing  foorth  my  mufe  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  Peleus  fonne  :  which  the  Poet  would  neuer 
haue  done  if  the  wrath  of  a  prince  had  not  beene  in 
fome  fort  comely  and  allowable.  But  when  Arrianus 
and  Curtius  hiftoriographers  that  wrote  the  noble  geftes 
of  king  Alexander  the  great,  came  to  prayfe  him  for 
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many  things,  yet  for  his  wrath  and  anger  they  reproched 
him,  becaufe  it  proceeded  not  of  any  magnanimitie,  but 
vpon  furfet  and  diftemper  in  his  diet,  nor  growing  of 
any  iuil  caufes,  was  exercifed  to  the  deftrulHon  of  his 
dearefl  friends  and  (amiliers,  and  not  of  his  enemies,  nor 
any  other  waies  fo  honorably  as  th'others  was,  and  lb 
i     ild  nut  l>e  reputed  a  decent  and  comely  anger. 

So  may  a!  your  other  paffions  he  vied  decently 
though  the  very  matter  of  their  original]  he  grounded 
vpon  fome  vndecencie,  as  it  is  written  by  a  certaine  king 
of  Egypt,  who  looking  out  of  his  window,  and  feing  his 
owne  fonne  for  fome  grieuous  offence,  carried  by  the 
officers  of  his  iuftice  to  the  place  of  execution  :  he 
neuer  once  changed  his  countenance  at  the  matter, 
though  the  Gght  were  neuer  fo  full  of  ruth  and  atrocitie. 
And  it  was  thought  a  decent  countenance  and  conflant 
animofitie  in  the  king  to  be  fo  affected,  the  cafe  con- 
cerning fo  high  and  rare  a  peece  of  his  owne  iuflice. 
But  within  fvw  daies  after  when  he  beheld  out  of  the 
fame  window  an  old  friend  and  familiar  of  his,  fland 
begging  an  almes  in  the  flreete,  he  wept  tenderly,  re- 
membring  their  old  familiarity  and  considering  how  by 
the  mutabilitie  of  fortune  and  frailtie  of  mans  eftate, 
it  might  one  day  come  to  paffe  that  he  himfelfe  fhould 
f  dl  into  the  like  miferable  eflate.  He  therfore  had  a 
remorfe  very  comely  for  a  king  in  that  behalfe,  which 
alfo  caufed  him  to  giue  order  for  his  poore  friends 
plentiful  reliefe. 

But  generally  to  weepe  for  any  forrow  (as  one  may 
doe  for  pitie)  is  not  fo  decent  in  a  man :  and  therefore  all 
high  minded  perfons,  when  they  cannot  chufe  but  fhed 
tea  res,  wil  turne  away  their  face  as  a  countenance  vn- 
decent  for  a  man  to  (hew,  and  fo  will  the  flanders  by  till 
they  haue  fuppreft  fuch  paifion,  thinking  it  nothing  de 
cent  to  behold  fuch  an  vncomely  countenance.  But  for 
Ladies  and  women  to  weepe  and  died  teares  at  euery 
little  greefe,  it  is  nothing  vncomely,  but  rather  a  figne 
of  much  good  nature  and  meeknes  of  minde,  a  mo  ft 
decent  propertie  for  that  fe\e ;  and  therefore  they  be 
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for  the  more  part  more  deuout  and  charitable,  and 
greater  geuers  of  almes  than  men,  and  zealous  relieuers 
of  prifoners,  and  befeechers  of  pardons,  and  fuch  like 
parts  of  commiferation.  Yea  they  be  more  than  fo 
too  :  for  by  the  common  prouerbe,  a  woman  will  weepe 
for  pitie  to  fee  a  gofling  goe  barefoote. 

But  moft  certainly  all  things  that  moue  a  man  to 
laughter,  as  doe  thefe  fcurrilities  and  other  ridiculous 
behauiours,  it  is  for  fome  vndecencie  that  is  found  in 
them  :  which  maketh  it  decent  for  euery  man  to  laugh 
at  them.  And  therefore  when  we  fee  or  heare  a  natu- 
ral foole  and  idiot  doe  or  fay  any  thing  foolifhly,  we 
laugh  not  at  him :  but  when  he  doeth  or  fpeaketh 
wifely,  becaufe  that  is  vnlike  him  felfe  :  and  a  buffonne 
or  counterfet  foole,  to  heare  him  fpeake  wifely  which 
is  like  himfelfe,  it  is  no  fport  at  all,  but  for  fuch  a 
counterfait  to  talke  and  looke  foolifhly  it  maketh  vs 
laugh,  becaufe  it  is  no  part  of  his  naturall,  for  in  euery 
vncomlineffe  there  mufl  be  a  certaine  abfurditie  and 
difproportion  to  nature,  and  the  opinion  of  the  hearer 
or  beholder  to  make  the  thing  ridiculous.  But  for  a 
foole  to  talke  foolifhly  or  a  wifeman  wifely,  there  is 
no  fuch  abfurditie  or  difproportion. 

And  though  at  all  abfurdities  we  may  decently  laugh, 
and  when  they  be  no  abfurdities  not  decently,  yet  in 
laughing  is  there  an  vndecencie  for  other  refpec~tes 
fometime,  than  of  the  matter  it  felfe,  which  made 
Philippus  fonne  to  the  firft  Chriften  Emperour,  Philip- 
pus  Arabicus  fitting  with  his  father  one  day  in  the 
theatre  to  behold  the  fports,  giue  his  father  a  great 
rebuke  becaufe  he  laughed,  faying  that  it  was  no  comely 
countenance  for  an  Emperour  to  bewray  in  fuch  a 
publicke  place,  nor  fpecially  to  laugh  at  euery  foolifh 
toy :  the  pofteritie  gaue  the  fonne  for  that  caufe  the 
name  of  Philippius  Agelajlos  or  without  laughter. 

I  haue  feene  forraine  Embaffadours  in  the  Queenes 
prefence  laugh  fo  diffolutely  at  fome  rare  paftime  or 
fport  that  hath  beene  made  there,  that  nothing  in  the 
world  could  worfe  haue  becomen  them,  and  others 
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very  wife  men,  whether  it  haue  ben  of  fome  pleafant 
humour  and  complexion,  or  for  other  default  in  the 
fpleene,  or  for  ill  education  or  cuflome,  that  could  not 
\  tter  any  graue  and  earned  fpeech  without  laughter, 
which  pari  was  greatly  difcommended  in  them. 

And  Ciceroihe  wifeft  of  any  Romane  writers,  thought 
it  vncomely  for  a  man  to  daunce:  faying.  Saltantem 
fobrium  vtdi  neminem.  I  neuer  faw  any  man  daunce 
that  was  fober  and  in  his  right  wits,  but  there  by  your 
leaue  he  failed,  nor  our  young  Courtiers  will  allow  it, 
befides  that  it  is  the  moft  decent  and  comely  demean- 
our of  all  exultations  and  reioycements  of  the  hart, 
which  is  no  leffe  naturall  to  man  then  to  be  wife  or 
well  learned,  or  fober. 

To  tell  you  the  decencies  of  a  number  of  other  be- 
hauiours.  one  might  do  it  to  pleafe  you  with  pretie  re- 
portes,  but  to  the  skilfull  Courtiers  it  fhalbe  nothing 
ne<  eflary,  for  they  know  all  by  experience  without 
learning.  Yet  fome  few  remembraunces  wee  will  make 
of  the  moft  materiall,  which  our  felues  haue  ob- 
ferued,  and  fo  make  an  end. 

It  is  decent  to  be  affable  and  curteous  at  meales 
and  meetings,  in  open  affemblies  more  folemne  and 
ftraunge,  in  place  of  authoritie  and  iudgement  not 
familiar  nor  pleafant,  in  counfell  fecret  and  fad,  in 
ordinary  conferences  eafie  and  apert,  in  conuerfation 
fimple,  in  capitulation  fubtill  and  miftruftfull,  at 
mournings  and  burials  fad  and  forrowfull,  in  feafts  and 
bankets  merry  and  ioyfull,  in  houfhold  expence  pinch- 
ing and  fparing,  in  publicke  entertainement  fpending 
and  pompous.  The  Prince  to  be  fumptuous  and  mag- 
nificent, the  priuate  man  liberall  with  moderation,  a 
man  to  be  in  giuing  free,  in  asking  fpare,  in  promife 
flow,  in  performance  fpeedy,  in  contract  circumfpeel 
but  iuft,  in  amitie  fincere,  in  ennimitie  wily  and  caute- 
lous  [dolus  an  virtus  quis  in  hqfte  requirit,  faith  the 
Poet]  and  after  the  fame  rate  euery  fort  and  maner  of 
bufineffe  or  affaire  or  action  hath  his  decencie  and 
vndecencie,  either  for  the  time  or  place  or  perfon  or 
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fome  other  circumflaunce,  as  Priefls  to  be  fober  and 
fad,  a  Preacher  by  his  life  to  giue  good  example,  a 
Iudge  to  be  incorrupted,  folitarie  and  vnacquainted 
with  Courtiers  or  Courtly  entertainements,  and  as  the 
Fhilofopher  faith  Oportrf  iudicem  effe  rudem  et  fimpli- 
ir/ii,  without  plaite  or  wrinkle,  fower  in  looke  and 
churlifh  in  fpeach,  contrariwife  a  Courtly  Gentleman 
to  be  loftie  and  curious  in  countenaunce,  yet  fometimes 
a  creeper,  and  a  curry  fauell  with  his  fuperiours. 

And  touching  the  perfon,  we  fay  it  is  comely  for  a 
man  to  be  a  lambe  in  the  houfe,  and  a  Lyon  in  the 
field,  appointing  the  decencie  of  his  qualitie  by  the 
place,  by  which  reafon  alfo  we  limit  the  comely  parts 
of  a  woman  to  confifl  in  foure  points,  that  is  to  be  a 
fhrewe  in  the  kitchin,  a  faint  in  the  Church,  an  Angell 
at  the  bourd,  and  an  Ape  in  the  bed,  as  the  Chronicle 
reportes  by  Miftreffe  Shore  paramour  to  king  Edward 
the  fourth. 

Then  alfo  there  is  a  decency  in  refpect  of  the  per- 
fons  with  whom  we  do  negotiate,  as  with  the  great 
perfonages  his  egals  to  be  folemne  and  furly,  with 
meaner  men  pleafant  and  popular,  ftoute  with  the 
fturdie  and  milde  with  the  meek,  which  is  a  mofl 
decent  conuerfation  and  not  reprochfull  or  vnfeemely, 
as  the  prouerbe  goeth,  by  thofe  that  vfe  the  contrary, 
a  Lyon  among  fheepe  and  a  fheepe  among  Lyons. 

Right  fo  in  negotiating  with  Princes  we  ought  to 
feeke  their  fauour  by  humilitie  and  not  by  fternneffe, 
nor  to  trafificke  with  them  by  way  of  indent  or  condi- 
tion, but  frankly  and  by  manner  of  fubmiffion  to  their 
wils,  for  Princes  may  be  lead  but  not  driuen,  nor  they 
are  to  be  vanquifht  by  allegation,  but  muft  be  fuffred 
to  haue  the  viclorie  and  be  relented  vnto  :  nor  they 
are  not  to  be  chalenged  for  right  or  iufiice,  for  that 
is  a  maner  of  accufation  :  nor  to  be  charged  with 
their  promifes,  for  that  is  a  kinde  of  condemnation  : 
and  at  their  requeft  we  ought  not  to  be  hardly  en- 
treated but  eafily,  for  that  is  a  figne  of  deffidence  and 
miftruft  in  their  bountie  and  gratitude :  nor  to  recite 
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the  good  feruices  which  they  haue  receiued  at  our 

hands,  for  that  is  but  a  kind  ol  exprobration,  but  in 
crauing  their  bountie  or  largeffe  to  remember  vnto 
them  all  their  former  beneficences,  making  no  men- 
tion of  our  owne  merites,  and  fo  it  is  thankfull,  and 
in  prayfing  them  to  their  faces  to  do  it  very  modeflly  : 
and  in  their  commendations  not  to  be  exceffiue  for 
that  is  tedious,  and  alwayes  fauours  of  futtelty  more 
then  of  fincere  loue. 

And  in  fpeaking  to  a  Prince  the  voyce  ought  to  be 
lowe  and  not  lowde  nor  fhrill,  for  th'one  is  a  figne  of 
humilitie  th'other  of  too  much  audacitie  and  prefump- 
tion.  Nor  in  looking  on  them  feeme  to  ouerlooke 
them,  nor  yet  behold  them  too  ftedfaftly,  for  that  is  a 
figne  of  impudence  or  litle  reuerence,  and  therefore  to 
the  great  Princes  Oriental!  their  feruitours  fpeaking  or 
being  fpoken  vnto  abbafe  their  eyes  in  token  of  low- 
lines,  which  behauiour  we  do  not  obferue  to  our 
Princes  with  fo  good  a  difcretion  as  they  do  :  and  fuch 
as  retire  from  the  Princes  prefence,  do  not  by  and  by 
turne  tayle  to  them  as  we  do,  but  go  backward  or 
fideling  for  a  reafonable  fpace,  til  they  be  at  the  wal 
or  chamber  doore  palling  out  of  fight,  and  is  thought 
a  mod  decent  behauiour  to  their  foueraignes.  I  haue 
heard  that  king  Henry  th'eight  her  Maiefties  father, 
though  otherwise  the  moft  gentle  and  affable  Prince 
of  the  world,  could  not  abide  to  haue  any  man  flare 
in  his  face  or  to  fix  his  eve  too  fteedily  vpon  him 
when  he  talked  with  them  :  nor  for  a  common  filter 
to  exclame  or  cry  out  for  iuftice,  for  that  is  offenfiue 
and  as  it  were  a  fee  ret  impeachement  of  his  wrong  do- 
ing, as  happened  once  to  a  Knight  in  this  Realme  of 
great  worfhip  fpeaking  to  the  king.  Nor  in  fpeaches 
with  them  to  be  too  long,  or  too  much  affecled,  for 
th'one  is  tedious  th'other  is  irkfome,  nor  with  lowd 
acclamations  to  applaude  them,  for  that  is  too  popular 
and  rude  and  betokens  either  ignoraunce,  or  feldome 
acceffe  to  their  prefence,  or  little  frequenting  their 
Courts  :  nor  to  fhew  too  mery  or  light  a  countenance, 
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for  that  is  a  Ggne  of  little  reuerence  and  is  a  peece  of 
a  contempt. 

And  in  gaming  with  a  Prince  it  is  decent  to  let  him 
fometimes  win  of  purpofe,  to  keepe  him  pleafant,  and 
neuer  to  refufe  his  gift,  for  that  is  vndutifull :  nor  to 
forgiue  him  his  loffes,  for  that  is  arrogant  :  nor  to 
giue  him  great  gifts,  for  that  is  either  infolence  or 
follie  :  nor  to  feaft  him  with  exceffme  charge  for  that 
is  both  vaine  and  enuious,  and  therefore  the  wife  Prince 
king  Hairy  the  feuenth  her  Maieflies  grandfather,  if 
his  channce  had  bene  to  lye  at  any  of  his  fubiects 
houfes,  or  to  paffe  moe  meales  then  one,  he  that  would 
take  vpon  him  to  defray  the  charge  of  his  dyet,  or  of 
his  officers  and  houfhold,  he  would  be  marueloufly 
offended  with  it,  faying  what  priuate  fubiecl:  dare  vn- 
dertake  a  Princes  charge,  or  looke  into  the  fecret  of 
his  expence  ?  Her  Maieftie  hath  bene  knowne  often- 
times to  miflike  the  fuperfluous  expence  of  her  fub- 
iecls  beflowed  vpon  her  in  times  of  her  progreffes. 

Likewife  in  matter  of  aduife  it  is  neither  decent  to 
flatter  him  for  that  is  feruile,  .neither  to  be  rough  or 
plaine  with  him,  for  that  is  daungerous,  but  truly  to 
Counfell  and  to  admonifh,  grauely  not  greuoufly,  fin- 
cerely  not  fourely  :•  which  was  the  part  that  fo  greatly 
commended  Cincas  Counfellour  to  king  Pirr/ius,  who 
kept  that  decencie  in  all  his  perfwafions,  that  he  euer 
preuailed  in  aduice,  and  carried  the  king  which  wa\ 
he  would. 

And  in  a  Prince  it  is  comely  to  giue  vnasked,  but 
in  a  fubiecl  to  aske  vnbidden  :  for  that  firfl  is  figne  of 
a  bountifull  mynde,  this  of  a  loyall  and  confident. 
But  the  fubiecl;  that  craues  not  at  his  Princes  hand, 
either  he  is  of  no  defert,  or  proud,  or  miftruftfull  of  his 
Princes  goodneffe  :  therefore  king  Henry  th'eight  to 
one  that  entreated  him  to  remember  one  Sir  Anthony 
Roufe  with  fome  reward  for  that  he  had  fpent  much 
and  was  an  ill  beggar  :  the  king  aunfwered  (noting  his 
infolencie,)  If  he  be  afhamed  to  begge,  we  are  afhamed 
to  giue,  and  was  neuertheleffe  one  of  the  moil  liberal] 
Princes  of  the  world. 
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Vnd  ye\  in  fome  Courts  it  is  otherwife  vfed,  for  in 
Spaine  it  is  thought  very  vndecent  for  a  Courtier  to 
craue,  fuppofing  that  it  is  the  part  of  an   importune: 

therefore  the  king  of  onlinurie  calleth  euery  fee  ond, 
third  or  fourth  ycre  for  his  Checker  roll,  and  beftow- 
eth  his  mercedes  of  his  owne  meere  motion,  and  by 
difi  rction,  according  to  euery  mans  merite  and  con- 
dition. 

And  in  their  commendable  delights  to  be  apt  and 
accommodate,  as  if  the  Prince  be  geuen  to  hauking, 
hunting,  riding  of  horfes,  or  playing  vpon  inflruments, 
or  any  like  e\en  ife,  the  feruitour  to  be  the  fame :  and 
in  their  other  appetites  wherein  the  1'rince  would  feeme 
an  example  of  vertue,  and  would  not  miflike  to  be 
egalled  by  others  :  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  decent  their 
feruitours  and  fubiedls  fludie  to  be.  like  to  them  by 
imitation,  as  in  wearing  their  haire  long  or  fhort, 
or  in  this  or  that  fort  of  apparrell,  fuch  excepted  as  be 
only  fitte  for  Princes  and  none  els,  which  were  vndecent 
for  a  meaner  perfon  to  imitate  or  counterfet:  fo  is 
it  not  cornel}  to  counterfet  their  voice,  or  looke,  or  any 
other  geflures  that  be  not  ordinary  and  naturall  in  euery 
common  perfon  :  and  therefore  to  go  vpright,  or 
fpeake  or  looke  affuredly,  it  is  decent  in  euery  man. 
but  if  the  Prince  haue  an  extraordinarie  countenance 
or  manner  of  fpeech,  or  bearing  of  his  body,  that  for 
a  common  feruitour  to  counterfet  is  not  decent,  and 
therefore  it  was  mifliked  in  the  Emperor  Nero,  and 
thought  vncomely  for  him  to  counterfet  Alexander  the 
great,  by  holding  his  head  a  little  awrie,  and  neerer  to 
ward  the  tone  fhouldcr,  becaufe  it  was  not  his  owne 
naturall. 

And  in  a  Prince  it  is  decent  to  goe  flowly,  and  to 
march  with  leyfure,  and  with  a  certaine  granditie  rather 
than  grauitie  :  as  our  foueraine  Lady  and  miftreffe,  the 
very  image  of  maieftieand  magnificence,  is  accuflomed 
to  doe  generally,  vnleffe  it  be  when  fhe  walketh  apace 
for  her  pleafure,  or  to  catch  her  a  heate  in  the,  colde 
mornings. 
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Neuertheleffe,  it  is  not  fo  decent  in  a  meaner 
perfon,  as  I  haue  obferued  in  fome  cpunterfet  Ladies 
of  the  Countrey,  which  vfe  it  much  to  their  owne  de- 
rifion.  This  Comelines  was  wanting  in  Queene  Marie, 
otherwife  a  very  good  and  honourable  Princeffe.  And 
was  fome  blemifh  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinando,  a  mull 
noble  minded  man,  yet  fo  careleffe  and  forgetfull  of 
himfelfe  in  that  behalfe,  as  I  haue  feene  him  runne  vp 
a  paire  of  flaires  fo  fwift  and  nimble  a  pace,  as  almoft 
had  not  become  a  very  meane  man,  who  had  not  gone 
in  fome  haftie  bufineffe. 

And  in  a  noble  Prince  nothing  is  more  decent  and 
welbefeeming  his  greatneffe,  than  to  fpare  foule 
fpeeches,  for  that  breedes  hatred,  and  to  let  none 
humble  fuiters  depart  out  of  their  prefence  (as  neere 
as  may  be)  mifcontented.  "Wherein  her  Maieftie  hath 
of  all  others  a  moft  Regall  gift,  and  nothing  inferior  to 
the  good  Prince  Titus  Vcfpafianiis  in  that  point. 

Alfo,  not  to  be  paffionate  for  final  1  detriments  or 
offences,  nor  to  be  a  reuenger  of  them,  but  in  cafes  of 
great  iniurie,  and  fpecially  of  diflionors  :  and  therein 
to  be  very  fterne  and  vindicatiue,  for  that  fauours  of 
Princely  magnanimitie  :  nor  to  feeke  reuenge  vpon 
bafe  and  obfeure  perfons,  ouer  whom  the  conqueft  is 
not  glorious,  nor  the  viclorie  honourable,  which  refpecl: 
moued  our  foueraign  Lady  (keeping  ahvaies  the  de- 
corum of  a  Princely  perfon)  at  her  firft  comming  to 
the  crowne,  when  a  knight  of  this  Realme,  who  had 
very  infolently  behaued  himfelfe  toward  her  when  fhe 
was  Lady  Elizabeth,  fell  vpon  his  knee  to  her,  and 
befought  her  pardon  :  fufpecting  (as  there  was  good 
caufe)  that  he  fhould  haue  bene  fent  to  the  Tower,  fhe 
faid  vnto  him  moft  mildly :  do  you  not  know  that  we 
are  defcended  of  the  Lion,  whofe  nature  is  not  to 
harme  or  pray  vpon  the  moufe,  or  any  other  fuch  fmall 
vermin  ? 

And  with  thefe  examples  I  thinke  fufficient  to  leaue, 
geuing  you  information  of  this  one  point,  that  all  your 
figures  Poeticall  or  Rhethoricall,  are  but  obferuations 
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of  ftrange  fpeeches,  and  fuch  as  without  any  arte  at  al 
we  fhould  vfe,  and  commonly  do,  euen  by  very  nature 
without  difcipline.  But  more  or  leffe  aptly  and  de- 
cently, <>r  fcarcely,  or  aboundantly,  or  of  this  or  that 
kind  of  figure,  and  one  of  vs  more  then  another,  accor- 
ding to  the  difpofirion  of  our  nature,  conftitution  of  the 
heart,  and  facilitie  of  each  mans  vtterance:  fo  as  we 
may  conclude,  that  nature  her  felfe  fuggefleth  the  figure 
in  this  or  that  forme:  but  arte  aydeth  the  iudgement 
of  his  vfe  and  application,  which  geues  me  occafion 
finally  and  for  a  full  conclufion  to  this  whole  treatife, 
to  en  forme  you  in  the  next  chapter  how  art  fhould.  be 
vied  in  all  refpects,  and  fpecially  in  this  behalfe  of 
language,  and  when  the  naturall  is  more  commendable 
then  the  artificiall,  and  contrariwife. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

That  the  good  Poet  or  maker  ought  to  diffemble  his  arte, 

and  in  what  cafes  the  artificiall  is  more  commended 

then  the  n a tn rail,  and  contrariwife. 

|Xd  now  (mod  excellent  Queene)  hauing 
largely  faid  of  Poets  and  Poefie,  and  about 
what  matters  they  be  employed  :  then  of 
all  the  commended  fourmes  of  Poemes, 
thirdly  of  metricall  proportions,  fuch  as  do 
appertaine  to  our  vulgar  arte  :  and  lafi  of  all  fet  forth 
the  poetical!  ornament  confiding  chiefly  in  the  beautie 
and  gallantneffe  of  his  language  and  dile,  and  fo  haue 
apparelled  him  to  our  feeming,  in  all  his  gorgious 
habilliments,  and  pulling  him  fird  from  the  carte  to 
the  fchoole,  and  from  thence  to  the  Court,  and  pre- 
ferred him  to  your  Maiedies  feruice,  in  that  place  of 
great  honour  and  magnificence  to  geue  enterteinment 
to  Princes,  Ladies  of  honour,  Gentlewomen  and  Gen- 
tlemen, and  by  his  many  moodes  of  skill,  to  feme  the 
many  humors  of  men  thither  haunting  and  referring, 
fome  by  way  of  folace,  fome  of  ferious  aduife,  and  in 
matters  afwell  profitable  as  pleafant  and  honed.  Wee 
haue  in   our  liumble  conceit  diffidently  perfourmed 
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our  promife  or  rather  dutie  to  your  Maieftie  in  the 
defcriptipn  of  this  arte,  fo  alwaies  as  we  leaue  him  not 
vnfurnifht  of  one  peece  that  beft  befeemes  that  place 
of  any  other,  and  may  feme  as  a  principall  good  leffon 
for  al  good  makers  to  beare  continually  in  mind,  in 
the  vfage  of  this  fcience  :  which  is,  that  being  now 
lately  become  a  Courtier  he  fhew  not  himfelf  a  crafts- 
man, and  merit  to  be  difgraded,  and  with  fcorne  fent 
back  againe  to  the  fhop,  or  other  place  of  his  firft 
facultie  and  calling,  but  that  fo  wifely  and  difcreetly 
he  behaue  himfelfe  as  he  may  worthily  retaine  the 
credit  of  his  place,  and  profeffion  of  a  very  Courtier, 
which  is  in  plaine  termes,  cunningly  to  be  able  to  dif- 
femble.  But  (if  it  pleafe  your  Maieftie)  may  it  not 
feeme  inough  for  a  Courtier  to  know  how  to  weare  a 
fether,  and  fet  his  cappe  a  flaunt,  his  chaine  en  echarpet 
a  ftraight  buskin  al ingleffe,  a  loofe  alo  Turquefque,  the 
cape  alia  Spaniola,  the  breech  a  la  Fraiuvije,  and  by 
twentie  maner  of  new  fafhioned  garments  to  difguife 
his  body,  and  his  face  with  as  many  countenances, 
whereof  it  feemes  there  be  many  that  make  a  very 
arte,  and  ftudie  who  can  fhew  himfelfe  mod  fine,  I  will 
not  fay  moil  foolifh  and  ridiculous  ?  or  perhaps  rather 
that  he  could  diffemble  his  conceits  as  well  as  his 
countenances,  fo  as  he  neuer  fpeake  as  he  thinkes,  or 
thinke  as  he  fpeaks,  and  that  in  any  matter  of  import- 
ance his  words  and  his  meaning  very  feldome  meete  : 
for  fo  as  I  remember  it  was  concluded  by  vs  fetting 
foorth  the  -figure  Allegoria,  which  therefore  not  imperti- 
nently we  call  the  Courtier  or  figure  of  faire  femblant, 
or  is  it  not  perchance  more  requifite  our  courtly  Poet 
do  diffemble  not  onely  his  countenances  and  conceits, 
but  alfo  all  his  ordinary  actions  of  behauiour,  or  the 
mod  part  of  them,  whereby  the  better  to  winne  his  pur- 
pofes  and  good  aduantages,  as  now  and  then  to  haue  a 
iourney  or  fickneffe  in  his  fleeue,  thereby  to  fhake  of 
other  importunities  of  greater  confequence,  as  they 
vfe  their  pilgrimages  in  Fraunce,  the  Diet  in  Spaine, 
the  baines  in  Italy?  and  when  a  man  is  whole  to  favne 
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himfelfe  ficke  to  fhunne  the  bufineffe  in  Court,  to 
entertaine  time  and  eafe  at  home,  to  ialue  offen  :es 
without  difcredite,  to  win  purpofes  by  mediation  in 
abfence,  which  theirprefence  would  eyther  impeach  or 
ton  greatly  preferre,  to  harken  after  the  popular 
opinions  and  fpeech,  to  entend  to  their  more  priuate 
folaces,  to  practize  more  deepely  both  at  leafure  and 
libertie,  and  when  any  publique  affaire  or  other  attempt 
and  counfaile  of  theirs  hath  not  receaued  good  fuc- 
ceffe,  to  auoid  therby  the  Princes  prefent  reproofe,  to 
coole  their  thollers  by  abfence,  to  winne  remorfe  by 
lamentable  reports,  and  reconciliation  by  friends  in- 
treatie.  Finally  by  fequeflring  themfelues  for  a  time 
fro  the  Court,  to  be  able  the  freelier  and  cleerer  to 
difcerne  the  factions  and  ftate  of  the  Court  and  of  al 
the  world  befides,  no  leffe  then  doth  the  looker  on  or 
beholder  of  a  game  better  fee  into  all  points  of  auaun- 
tage,  then  the  player  himfelfe?  and  in  diffembling  of 
difeafes  which  I  pray  you  ?  for  I  haue  obferued  it  in 
the  Court  of  Fraunce,  not  a  burning  feuer  or  a  plurilie 
or  a  palfie,  or  the  hpdropick  and  fuelling  gowte,  or 
any  other  like  difeafe,  for  if  they  be  fuch  as  may  be 
either  eafily  difcerned  or  quickly  cured,  they  be  ill  to 
diffemble  and  doo  halfe  handfomly  feme  the  turne. 

But  it  mud  be  either  a  dry  droplie,  or  a  megrim  or 
letarge,  or  a  fiftule  in  ano,  or  fome  fuch  other  fecret 
difeafe,  as  the  common  conuerfant  can  hardly  dif- 
couer,  and  the  Phifition  either  not  fpeedily  heale,  or 
not  honeflly  bewray?  of  which  infirmities  the  fcoffing 
Pajquil  wrote,  VIcus  vefica  renum  dolor  in pene /cirrus. 
( )r  as  I  haue  kene  in  diners  places  where  many  make 
themfelues  hart  whole,  when  in  deede  they  are  full 
ficke,  bearing  it  ftoutly  out  to  the  hazard  of  their 
health,  rather  then  they  would  be  fufpected  of  any 
lothfome  infirmity,  which-  might  inhibit  them  from  the 
Princes  prefence,  or  enterteinment  of  the  ladies.  Or 
as  fome  other  do  to  beare  a  port  of  flate  and  plentie 
when  they  haue  neither  penny  nor  poffeffion,  that 
they  may  not  feeme  to  drOope,  and  be  reiected  as 
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vnworthy  or  infufficient  for  the  greater  feruiees,  or  to 
be  pitied  for  their  pouertie,  which  they  hold  for  a 
marueilous  dilgrace,  as  did  the  poore  Squire  of  Caf- 
tile,  who  had  rather  dine  with  a  fheepes  head  at  home 
and  drinke  a  crufe  of  water  to  it,  then  to  haue  a  good 
dinner  giuen  him  by  his  friend  who  was  nothing  igno- 
rant of  his  pouertie.  Or  as  others  do  to  make  wife 
they  be  poore  when  they  be  riche,  to  fhunne  thereby 
the  publicke  charges  and  vocations,  lor  men  are  not 
now  a  dayeS  (fpecially  in  ftates  of  Oligarchic  as  the 
moft  in  our  age)  called  fomuch  for  their  wifedome  as 
tor  their  wealth,  alfo  to  auoyde  enuie  of  neighbours 
or  bountie  in  conuerfation,  for  whofoeuer  is  reputed 
rich  cannot  without  reproch,  but  be  either  a  lender  or 
a  fpender.  Or  as  others  do  to  feeme  very  bufie  when 
they  haue  nothing  to  doo,  and  yet  will  make  them- 
felues  fo  occupied  and  ouerladen  in  the  Princes  affaires, 
as  it  is  a  great  matter  to  haue  a  couple  of  wordes  with 
them,  when  notwithflanding  they  lye  fleeping  on  their 
beds  all  an  after  noone,  or  fit  folemnly  at  cardes  in  their 
chambers,  or  enterteyning  of  the  Dames,  or  laughing 
and  gibing  with  their  familiars  foure  houres  by  the 
clocke,  whiles  the  poore  futer  defirous  of  his  difpatch 
is  aunfwered  by  fome  Secretarie  or  page  il  fault 
attendre,  Monfieur  is  difpatching  the  kings  bufineffe 
into  Languedock,  Prouence,  Piemont,  a  common 
phrafe  with  the  Secretaries  of  France.  Or  as  I  haue 
obferued  in  many  of  the  Princes  Courts  of  Italie,  to 
feeme  idle  when  they  be  earneftly  occupied  and  entend 
to  nothing  but  mifchieuous  practizes,  and  do  bufily 
negotiat  by  coulor  of  otiation.  Or  as  others  of  them 
that  go  ordinarily  to  Church  and  neuer  pray  to  winne 
an  opinion  of  holineffe  :  or  pray  ftill  apace,  but  neuer 
do  good  deede,  and  geue  a  begger  a  penny  and  fpend 
a  pound  on  a  harlot,  to  fpeake  faire  to  a  mans  face, 
and  foule  behinde  his  backe,  to  fet  him  at  his  trencher 
and  yet  fit  on  his  skirts  for  fo  we  vfe  to  fay  by  a  fayned 
friend,  then  alfo  to  be  rough  and  churlifh  in  fpeach 
and  apparance,  but  inwardly  affectionate  and  fauouring, 
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:is  I  haue  fene  of  the  greatefl  podeftates  and  graueft 
iudges  and  Prefidentes  of  Parliament  in  Fraunce. 

Thefe  and  many  fu(  li  like  difguifings  do  we  find  in 
mans  behauiour,  and  fpecially  in  the  Courtiers  of  for- 
raine  Countreyes,  where  in  my  youth  I  was  brought  vp, 
ami  very  well  obferued  their  maner  oflife  and  conuer- 
tation,  for  of  mine  owne  Countrey  I  haue  not  made  fo 
great  experience.  Which  parts,  neuertheleffe,  we  allow 
not  now  in  our  Englifh  maker,  becaufe  we  haue  geuen 
him  the  name  of  an  honeft  man,  and  not  of  an  hypo- 
crite :  and  therefore  leaning  thefe  manner  of  dilfimu- 
lations  to  all  bafe-minded  men,  ami  of  vile  nature  or 
mifterie,  we  doe  allow-  our  Courtly  Poet  to  be  a  dif- 
fembler  only  in  the  fubtilties  of  his  arte:  that  is.  when 
he  is  moll  artificiall,  fo  to  difguife  and  cloake  it  as  it 
may  not  appeare,  nor  feeme  to  proceede  from  him  by 
any  fludie  or  trade  of  rules,  but  to  be  his  naturall : 
nor  fo  euidently  to  be  defcried,  as  euery  ladde  that 
reades  him  fhall  fay  he  is  a  good  fcholler,  but  will 
rather  haue  him  to  know  his  arte  well,  and  little  to 
\  fe  it. 

And  yet  peraduenture  in  all  points  it  may  not  be  fo 
taken,  but  in  fuch  onely  as  may  difcouer  his  groflenes 
or  his  ignorance  by  fome  fchollerly  affectation  :  which 
thing  is  very  irkefome  to  all  men  of  good  trayning,  and 
fpecially  to  Courtiers.  And  yet  for  all  that  our  maker 
may  not  be  in  all  cafes  reftrayned,  but  that  he  may  both 
vfe,  imd  alfo  manifefl  his  arte  to  his  great  praife,  and 
need  no  more  be  afhamed  thereof,  than  a  fhomaker  to 
haue  made  a  cleanly  fhoe,  or  a  Carpenter  to  haue 
buylt  a  faire  houfe.  Therefore  to  difcuffe  and  make 
this  point  fomewhat  cleerer,  to  weete,  where  arte  ought 
to  appeare,  and  where  not,  and  when  the  naturall  is 
more  commendable  than  the  artificiall  in  any  humane 
action  or  workmanfhip,  we  wil  examine  it  further  by 
this  diftinction. 

In  fome  cafes  we  fay  arte  is  an  ayde  and  coadiutor 
to  nature,  and  a  furtherer  of  her  actions  to  good  effect, 
or  peraduenture  a  meane  to  fupply  her  wants,  by  ren- 
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forcing  the  caufes  wherein  fhee  is  impotent  and  defecting. 
as  doth  the  arte  of  phificke,  by  helping  the  natural! 
concoction,  retention,  diftribution,  expulfion,  and  other 
vertues,  in  a  weake  and  vnhealthie  bodie.  Or  as  the 
good  gardiner  feafons  his  foyle  by  fundrie  forts  of  com- 
poft  :  as  mucke  or  marie,  clay  or  fande,  and  mam- 
times  by  blond,  or  lees  of  oyle  or  wine,  or  ftale,  or 
perchannce  with  more  coflly  drugs  :  and  waters  his 
plants,  and  weedes  his  herbes  or  iloures,  and  prunes 
his  branches,  and  vnleaues  his  boughes  to  let  in  the 
funne  :  and  twentie  other  waies  cherifheth  them,  and 
cureth  their  infirmities,  and  fo  makes  that  neuer,  or 
very  feldome  any  of  them  mifcarry,  but  bring  foorth  their 
flours  and  fruites  in  feafon.  And  in  both  thefe  cafes 
it  is  no  final  praife  for  the  Philition  and  Gardiner  to 
be  called  good  and  cunning  artificers. 

In  another  refpect  arte  is  not  only  an  aide  and  coad- 
iutor  to  nature  in  all  heraclions,  but  analterer  of  them, 
and  in  fome  fort  a  furmounter  of  her  skill,  fo  as  by 
meanes  of  it  her  owne  effects  fhall  appeare  more 
beautifull  or  flraunge  and  miraculous,  as  in  both  cafes 
before  remembred.  The  Philition  by  the  cordials  hee 
will  geue  his  patient,  fhall  be  able  not  onely  to  reftore 
the  decayed  fpirites  of  man,  and  render  him  health, 
but  alfo  to  prolong  the  terme  of  his  life  many  yeares 
ouer  and  aboue  the  flint  of  his  firft  and  naturall  con- 
ftitution.  And  the  Gardiner  by  his  arte  will  not  onely 
make  an  herbe,  or  flowr,  or  fruite,  come  forth  in  his 
feafon  without  impediment,  but  alfo  will  embellifh  the 
fame  in  vertue,  fhape,  odour  and  tafle,  that  nature  of 
her  felfe  woulde  neuer  haue  done  :  as  to  make  fingle 
gillifloure,  or  marigold,  or  dailie,  double  :  and  the  white 
rofe,  redde,  yellow,  or  carnation,  a  bitter  mellon  fweete, 
a  fweete  apple,  foure,  a  plumme  or  cherrie  without  a 
ftone,  a  peare  without  core  or  kernell,  a  goord  or  cou- 
cumber  like  to  a  home,  or  any  other  figure  he  will : 
any  of  which  things  nature  could  not  doe  without  mans 
help  and  arte.  Thefe  actions  alfo  are  moft  fingular, 
when  they  be  moft  artificiall. 
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[n  another  refpecl,  we  fay  arte  is  neither  an  aider 
nor  a  furmounter,  but  onel)  a  bare  iramitatour  of  na- 
tures works,  following  and  counterfeyting  her  a<  tions 
and  effei  Is,  as  the  Marmefot  doth  many  countenances 
and  geftures  of  man,  of  which  forte  are  the  artes  of 
painting  and  keruing,  whereof  one  reprefents  the  na- 
tural! by  li^ht  colour  and  fhadow  in  the  fuperficiall  or 
flat,  the  other  in  a  body  maflife  expreffing  the  full  and 
emptie,  euen,  extant,  rabbated,  hollow,  or  whatfoeuer 
other  figure  and  paffion  of  quantitie.  So  alfo  the  Al- 
chimifl  counterfeits  gold,  filuer,  and  all  other  mettals, 
the  Lapidarie  pearles  and  pretious  flones  by  glaffe 
and  other  fubftances  falfified,  and  fophiflicate  by  arte. 
Thefe  men  alfo  be  praifed  for  their  craft,  and  their 
credit  is  nothing  empayred,  to  fay  that  their  conclu- 
fions  and  effects  are  very  artificial!.  Finally  in  another 
refpect  arte  is  as  it  were  an  encountrer  and  contrary 
to  nature,  producing  effects  neither  like  to  hers,  nor  by 
participation  with  her  operations,  nor  by  imitation  of 
her  paternes,  but  makes  things  and  produceth  effects 
altogether  flrange  and  diuerfe,  and  of  fuch  forme  and 
qualitie  (nature  alwaies  fupplying  flu  fife)  as  fhe  neuer 
would  nor  could  haue  done  of  her  felfe,  as  the  carpenu  r 
that  builds  a  houfe,  the  ioyner  that  makes  a  table  or  a 
bedflead,  the  tailor  a  garment,  the  Smith  a  locke  or  a 
key,  and  a  number  of  like,  in  which  cafe  the  workman 
gaineth  reputation  by  his  arte,  and  praife  when  it  is 
bed  expreffed  and  mofl  apparant,  and  mofl  fludioufly. 
Man  alfo  in  all  his  actions  that  be  not  altogether  na- 
turall,  but  are  gotten  by  ftudy  and  difcipline  or  exer- 
cife,  as  to  daunce  by  meafures,  to  fing  by  note,  to  play 
on  the  lute,  and  fuch  like,  it  is  a  praife  to  be  faid  an 
artificiall  dauncer,  finger,  and  player  on  inftruments, 
becaufe  they  be  not  exactly  knowne  or  done,  but  by 
rules  and  precepts  or  teaching  of  fchoolemaflers.  But 
in  fuch  actions  as  be  fo  naturall  and  proper  to  man, 
as  he  may  become  excellent  therein  without  any  arte 
or  imitation  at  all,  (cuflome  and  exercife  excepted, 
which   are   requifite    to    euery   action   not   numbred 
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among  the  vitall  or  animal)  and  wherein  nature  fhouM 
feeme  to  do  amide,  and  man  fuffer  reproch  to  be  fouiul 
deflitute  of  them:  in  thofe  to  fhew  himfelfe  rather 
artificial!  then  naturall,  were  no  leffe  to  be  laughed  at, 
then  for  one  that  can  fee  well  inough,  to  vfe  a  paire  of 
fpectacles,  or  not  to  heare  but  by  a  trunke  put  to  his 
eare,  nor  feele  without  a  paire  of  ennealed  glooues, 
which  things  in  deede  helpe  an  infirme  fence,  but 
annoy  the  perfit,  and  therefore  fhewing  a  difabilitie 
naturall  mooue  rather  to  fcorne  then  commendation, 
and  to  pitie  fooner  then  to  prayfe.  But. what  elfe  is 
language  and  vtterance,  and  difcourfe  and  perfuafion, 
and  argument  in  man,  then  the  vertues  of  a  well  con- 
ftitute  body  and  minde,  little  leffe  naturall  then  his 
very  fenfuall  actions,  failing  that  the  one  is  perfited  by 
nature  at  once,  the  other  not  without  exercife  and 
iteration?  Peraduenture  alfo  it  wilbe  granted  that  a 
man  fees  better  and  difcernes  more  brimly  his  collours, 
and  heares  and  feeles  more  exaclly  by  vfe  and  often 
hearing  and  feeling  and  feing,  and  though  it  be  better 
to  fee  with  fpeclacles  then  not  to  fee  at  all,  yet  is  their 
praife  not  egall  nor  in  any  mans  iudgement  comparable  : 
no  more  is  that  which  a  Poet  makes  by  arte  and  pre- 
cepts rather  then  by  naturall  inftinc~t :  and  that  which 
he  doth  by  long  meditation  rather  then  by  a  fuddaine 
infpiration,  or  with  great  pleafure  and  facillitie  then 
hardly  (and  as  they  are  woont  to  fay)  in  fpite  of  Nature 
or  Minerua,  then  which  nothing  can  be  more  irkfome 
or  ridiculous. 

And  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  be  artes  and 
methodes  both  to  fpeake  and  to  perfwade  and  alfo  to 
difpute,  and  by  which  the  naturall  is  in  fome  forte  re- 
belled, as  th'eye  by  his  fpeclacle,  I  fay  relieued  in  his 
imperfection,  but  not  made  more  perfit  then  the 
naturall,  in  which  refpect  I  call  thofe  artes  of  Cram- 
mer, Logicke,  and  Rhetorick  not  bare  imitations,  as 
the  painter  or  keruers  craft  and  worke  in  a  forraine 
fubiect  viz.  a  liuely  purtraite  in  his  table  of  wood,  but 
by  long  and  fludious  obferuation  rather  a  repetition  or 
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reminifcens    natural!,   reduced    into   perfection,   and 
made  prompt  by  vfe  and  exercife.     And  (o  whatfo- 
euer  a  mans  fpeakes  or  perfwades  he  doth  it  not  by 
imitation    artificially,   but    by   obferuation    naturally 
(though  one  follow  another)  becaufe  it  is  both  the 
fame  and   the  like   that  nature  doth  fuggefl:  but  if  a 
popingay  fpeake,  (he  doth  it  by  imitation  of  nuns 
voyce  artificially  and    not   naturally   being   the  like, 
but   not   the   fame  that  nature  doth  fuggefl  to  man. 
But  now  becaufe  our  maker  or  Poet  is  to  play  many 
parts  and  not  one  alone,  as  firfl  to  deuife  his  plat  or 
fubiect,  then  to  fafhion  his  poeme,  thirdly  to  vfe  his 
metricall  proportions,  and    lafl  of  all  to  vtter  with 
pleafure  and  delight,   which  reftes  in   his  maner  of 
language  and  ftile  as  hath  bene  laid,   whereof  the 
many  moodes  and  firaunge  phrafes  are  called  figures, 
it  is  not  altogether  with  him  as  with  the  crafts  man, 
nor  altogether  otherwife  then  with  the  crafts  man,  for 
in  that  he  vfeth  his  metricall  proportions  by  appointed 
and    harmonicall    meafures    and    diflaunccs,    he    is 
like   the    Carpenter  or   Ioyner,    for  borrowing   their 
tymber  and  ltuffe  of  nature,  they  appoint  and  order 
it  by  art  otherwife  then  nature  would  doe.  and  worke 
effects  in  apparance  contrary  to  hers.     Alfo  in  that 
which  the  Poet  fpeakes  or  reports  of  another  mans 
tale    or   doings,   as    Homer    of  Priamus   or    Vliffes, 
he  is  as  the  painter  or  keruer  that  worke  by  imita- 
tion and  reprefentation  in  a  forrein  fubiecl,  in   that 
he  fpeakes  figuratiuely,  or  argues  fubtillie,  or  perfwades 
copioufly  and  vehemently,  he  doth  as  the  cunning  gar- 
diner  that  vfing  nature  as  a  coadiutor,  finders  her  con- 
clufions  and  many  times  makes  her  effectes  more  abfo- 
lute  and  firaunge.     Put  for  that  in  our  maker  or  Poet, 
which  refles  onely  in  deuife  and  iffues  from  an  excel- 
lent fharpe  and   quick  inuention,  holpen  by  a  cleare 
and  bright  phantafie  and  imagination,  he  is  not  as  the 
painter  to  counterfaite  the  natural]  by  the  like  effects 
and  not  the  fane,  nor  as  the  gardiner  aiding  nature  to 
worke  both  the  fame  and  the  like,  nor  as  the  Carpen- 
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ter  to  worke  effectes  vtterly  vnlike,  but  even  as  nature 
her  felfe  working  by  her  owne  peculiar  vertue  and  pro- 
per inftinct  and  not  by  example  or  meditation  or  exer- 
cife  as  all  other  artificers  do,  is  then  mod  admired 
when  he  is  moil  naturall  and  lead  artificiall.  And  in 
the  feates  of  his  language  and  vtterance,  becaufe  they 
hold  afwell  of  nature  to  be  fuggefted  and  vttered 
as  by  arte  to  be  polifhed  and  reformed.  Therefore 
fliall  our  Poet  receaue  prayfe  for  both,  but  more  by 
knowing  of  his  arte  then  by  vnfeafonable  vfing  it,  and 
be  more  commended  for  his  naturall  eloquence  then 
for  his  artificiall,  and  more  for  his  artificiall  well  dif- 
embled,  then  for  the  fame  ouermuch  affected  and 
groffely  or  vndifcretly  bewrayed,  as  many  makers  and 
Oratours  do. 


The  Conchtfion. 


Nd  with  this  (my  moft  gratious  foue- 
raigne  Lady)  I  make  an  end, 
humbly  befeeching  your  pardon, 
in  that  I  haue  prefumed  to  hold 
your  eares  fo  long  annoyed  with  a 
tedious  trifle,  fo  as  vnleffe  it  pro- 
ceede  more  of  your  owne  Prince- 
ly and  naturall  manfuetude  then 
of  my  merite,  I  feare  greatly  lead  you  may  thinck  of 
me  as  the  Philofopher  Plato  did  of  Aniceris  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Citie  Cire?ie,  who  being  in  troth  a  very 
acftiue  and  artificiall  man  in  drilling  of  a  Princes  Char- 
riot  or  Coche  (as  your  Maieftie  might  be)  and  knowing 
it  himfelfe  well  enough,  comming  one  day  into  Platos 
fchoole,  and  hauing  heard  him  largely  difpute  in  mat- 
ters Philofophicall,  I  pray  you  (quoth  he)  geue  me 
leaue  alfo  to  fay  fomewhat  of  myne  arte,  and  in  deede 
fhewed  fo  many  trickes  of  his  cunning  how  to  lanche 
forth  and  flay,  and  chaunge  pace,  and  turne  and  winde 
his  Coche,  this  way  and  that  way,  vphill  downe  hill, 
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and  alfo  in  cuen  or  rough  ground,  that  he  made  the 
whole  affemblie  wonder  at  him.     Quoth  Plato  being  a 
graue  perfon  ge,  verely  in   myne  opinion   this  man 
mould  be  vtterlyvnfit  for  any  feruice  of  greater  import- 
ance then  to  driue  a  Coche.     It  is  a  great  pitie  that  fo 
prettie  a  fellow,  had  not  occupied  his  braynes  in  (Indies 
of  more  confequence.     Now  I   pray  God  it  be  not 
thought  fo  of  me  in  deicribing  the  toyes  of  this  our  vul- 
art.     But  when  I  confider  how  euery  thing  hath 
his  eflimation  by  opportunitie,  and  that  it  was  but  the 
fludie  of  my  yonger  \ cares  in  which  vanitie  raigned. 
Alfo  that  I  write  to  the  pleafure  of  a  Lady  and  a  mod 
gratious  Queene,  and  neither  to  Priedes  nor  to  Pro- 
phetes  or  1'hilofophers.    Befides  finding  by  experience, 
that  many  times  idleneffe  is  lefie  harmefull  then  vnpro- 
fitable  occupation,  dayly  feeing  how  thefe  great  afpiring 
mynds  and  ambitious   heads  of  the   world  ferioufly 
fearching  to  deale  in  matters  of  date,  be  often  times  fo 
bufie  and  earned  that  they  were  better  be  vnoccupied, 
and  peraduenture  altogether  idle,  I  prefume  fo  much 
vpon  your  Maiedies  mod  milde  and  gracious  iudge- 
ment  howfoeuer  you  conceiue  of  myne  abilitie  to  any 
better  or  greater  feruice,  that  yet  in  this  attempt  ye 
wil  allow  of  my  loyall  and  good  intent  alwayes  endeu- 
ouring  to  do  your   Maiedie  the  bed  and  greated  of 
thofe  feruices  I  can. 
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Epitheton,  or  figure  of  attribution,  otherwife  called  the  quali- 
fier. 152  [/ 
MetalepfiS,  or  the  far-Jet.  '52l/ 
[Emphafis,  or  the  Ken  forcer.  p 
Liptote,  or  the  moderator.  r53[/ 
l,aradiaflole,^r///t,(7/;v7/<?.'/t7,  otherwife  called  the foother.  154  [p, 
Meiofis,  or  the  difabler.  154 [ p 
Tapinofis,  or  the  abbafer.  I54f/' 
Synecdoche,  or  the  figure  of  quick  conceit.  154  [/. 
Of  fen f able  figures  appertaining  to  whole  fpeeches.  and  by 
them  affecting  and  altering  the  minde  by  force  offence  and 
in  ten  dm  cut.  1 5  S  [  / 
Allegoria,  or  figure  of  fairefemblant.  155  [/ 
Enigma,  or  the  riddle.  I57[A 
Parimta,  or  the  prouerbe.  157  [  /^. 
Ironia,  or  the  drie mock.  157  / 
Sarcafmus,  or  the  bitter  taunt.  lS^>[fi' 
Afleifmus,  the  merry  feoff e,  or  ciuill  iefil.  15$  [/ 
Micterifmus,  or  the fleering frumpe.  '59[/' 
Antiphrafis,  or  the  broad floute.  '59  [A 
( Iharientifmus,  or  the priuie  nifpe.  J59[/ 
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Hyperbole,  orthe  loud  Her,  otherwifecalledlheouerreacfier.  1  59  [/.  202' 

Periphrafis,  or  the  figure  ofambage.  161  [/.  203 

Synecdoche,  or  the  figure  of  quick  conceit.  162  [/.  20 

Of  figures  fententious,  otherwife  called rketoricall.  i6$[p.  206' 

Anaphora,  or  the  figure  of  report.  165  [/.  : 

Antiflrophc,  or  the counterturne.  165  [/.  208 

Simploche,  or  figure  of  reiteration.  166  [p.  209 

Anadiplofis,  or  the  redouble.  167  [/.  210 

Epanalepfis,  or  the  flow  relume,  other-wife  colled  the  /-.echo 

found.  i6j[p.  210] 
Epizeuxis,  orthe  vnderlay,  otherwifecalledtluCuckowfpell.id'j  [p.  210] 
Plpche,  or  the  doubler,  otherwife  called  the  fwifi repeats.   H>8  [/.  210] 

Pan  momafia,  or  the  nicknamer.  168  [p.  212] 

Tradudlio,  or  the  tranlacer.  i7o[/>.  213] 

Antipophora,  or  the  figure  of  r ef ponce.  '7o[/.  214] 

Sineciofis,  or  the  croffe  coople.  1 72  [p.  216] 

Antanaclafis,  or  the  rebound.  173JI/.  216] 

Clymax,  or  the  inarching  figure.  I73[/-2I7] 

Antimetauole,  or  the  counterchange.  174[/-  217] 

Infultatio,  or  the  difdainfull.  I75[/.  218] 
Antitheton,  or  the  quarreller,  otherwife  called  the  ouerthwart 

or  rencounter.  \~-\  [p.  219] 
Erotema,  or  the  queftioner.  I7u[/.  220] 
Echphonifis,  or  the  outcric.  1 77  [p.  221] 
Brachiologia,  or  the  culled  comma.  1 78  [p.  222] 
Parifon,  or  the  figure  ofeuen.  1 7S  [p.  222] 
Sinoniinya,  or  the  figure  of fto  re.  I79[/.  223] 
Metanoia,  or  the  penitent,  other-wife  called  the  figure  of  re- 
pentance. 1 79  [p.  223] 
Antenagoge,  or  the  recompencer.  iSo[/>.  224] 
Epiphonema,  or  the  clofe.  181  [/.  225] 
Auxefis,  or  the  auancer.  182  [/.  226] 
Meiofis,  or  the  difdbler.  183  [p.  227] 
[Epanodis,  or  the  figure  of  Retire  p.  229] 
Dialifis,  or  the  dismembrer.  185  [/.  230) 
Merlfmiis,  or  the  diftributor.  185  [/.  230] 
Epimone,  or  the  loueburden.  188  \p.  233] 
Paradoxon,  or  the  wonderer.  189  [p.  233] 
Aporia,  or  the  doubtful! .  1S9  [p.  234] 
Epitropi,   or  the  figure  of  reference,   otherwife  called  the 

figure  offubmijfion.  189  [/.  234] 

Parrifia,  or  the  licentious.  \(jo\p.  234] 

Anachinofis,  or  the  imparteiter.  190  [p.  235] 

Paiamologia,  or  figure  of  admittance.  i9o[/.  235] 
Etiologia,  or  the   tellcaufe,  other-wife  called    the    reafon 

rendrer.  \()\\  p.  236 

Dicheologia,  or  the  figure  of  e.xcufe.  192  \p.2Vj 

Noema,  or  the  figure  of  clofe  conceit.  193  [p.  238 

Orifmus,  or  the  definer  by  difference.  193  [/.  239 

Procatalepfis,  or  the  prefumptuous.  I04f/-  239 
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Paralepfis,  or  the  pqffenger.  fol.  194  \f.  239^ 

nmoratio,  or  figure  of  aboade.  l94[p-  240] 

Metaftafis,  or figure of 'remoue,  otherwife  called  the  flitter.  194  I/.240J 
Parecnafis,   or  the  flraggler,  otherwife  calkd  the  figure  of 

rreJftOH.  ;[/-24o] 

1      leditio,  or  the  difpatcher.  195  I A  24'1 

I  lialogifmus,  or  the  right  reafoner.  igi6[p.  242] 

Gnome,  orthedireclor,  otherwife\  Senteatia^thefagefayer.  1 97  I A  243] 
Sinathrifmus,  or  the  heaping  figure.  197  [  /.  243] 

Apoftrophe,  or  the  turne  tale.  i98[/.244] 

Hipotipofis,  or  the  counter  fait,  othenoife  called  the  figure  of 

reprefentation.  199  [/.  245] 

Profopographia,  or  the  counterfet  counpenaunce.  199  [/.  245] 

Profopopeia,  or  the  falfe  imperfonat  200  [/.  246] 

Chn  mi  igraphia,  or  the  counterfait  of  time.  200  [/.  246] 

rraphia,  or  counterfait  of  place.  200  [/.  246] 

Pragmatographia,  or  counterfait  ad  201  [/.  246] 

Omoiofis,  or  the  figure  of  refemblance.  201  [/.  247] 

Icon,  or  refemblance  by purtrait,  and ymagerie.  204  [/.  250] 

Parabola,  or  refemblance  mifticall.  205  [/.  25 1  ] 

Paradigma,  or  refemblance  by  example.  205  [/.  252] 

Exargafia,  or  thegorgious,  otherwife  called  the  IhioHfi.U.  206  [p.  254] 
Of  the  vices  and  deformitie  in  fpeech  principally  not  d  by 

ancient  Poets.  208  [/.  256] 

Hvwfome  vices  infpeeches  are  alwaies  intollerable  /owe  others 

now  and  then  bornewilhalbylicenceofapproiied  authors.  209  [p.  257] 
Barbnri  funis,  or  barbarous  fpeech.  209  [/\  257] 

Solecifmus,  or  falfe  fpeech.  2 10  [/.  25S] 

Cacozelia,  or  fond  affectation.  2lo[p.  238] 

Soraifmus,  or  the  vice  called  the  mingle-mangle.  211  [/.  259] 

Cacofintheton,  or  the  mif placer.  212  [/.  260] 

Caccmphaton,  or  foule fpeech.  212  [p.  260] 

Tautologia,  or felfe faying.  213  [/.261] 

Acyron,  or  the  vncouth.  214  [/.  262] 

Pleonafmus,  or  fault  offullfpeeeh.  215  [p.  264] 

Macrologia,  or  long  language.  215  [/.  264] 

Periergia,  or  ouerlahor,  otherwife  called  the  curious.         2i6[p.  265] 
Tapinofis,  or  the  abafer.  216  [/>.  266] 

iphibologia,  or  pompous  fpeech.  2\~[p.266] 

Ampbibologia,  or  the  ambiguous.  217  [/.  267] 

What  it  is  that  generally  makes  our  fpeech   vertuous  or 

vicious,  and  of  that  which  the  Latines  call  decorum.      218  [/.  268] 
Of  deeeneie  in  behauiour  and  action,  which  alfo  belongs  to 

the  confederation  of  a  Poet  or  maker.  231  [/.  283] 

How  the  good  poet  or  maker  ought  to  diffcmblc  his  arte,  and 

in  what  cafes  the  artificiall  is  more  commended  then  the 

naturall  and  contrariwife.  250  [/.  304] 

The  conclufion.  25 7  [/.  3 1 3] 
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Short   Accounts  of  JAMES    HOWELL. 

*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 

U  is  impossible  to  give  here  %«^»ft£fc^t  £ 

his  many  works :  both  anginal  an?  gMufctoje.     1*ii    .     .  f  ,„  of 

vcar,  1870,  to  includ.  '  *eP" »}**,  ^      completeness  in 

his  principal  work  £**fo/«  ^S^vemllvinfols   .647,  1650,  and  1655: 
four  successive  instalment  ™  j       >Workf,andTi 

and  in  that  edition  to  give  the  usuaU  hromcle    t  ....  1 

Two  short  accounts  of  him  must  therefore suffice ^r  '^J™*^.  to  the 
1.  A  contemporary  Sergeant  '^J^Zrf Emergent  ,  J«*- 

Pr"tCCt,n  hi  saddles    /•■  K^her  thus  characterizes  th 
^/<>«i.     In  ms  aaaresb  ^  f  ««f  •■  .  h  in  literature. 

Howell,  then  a  wan  in  years  and  a  1  attar      .  b 

••  Not  to  know  the   Author  of  these  1  "em-,  were  - 

^°^)f'twa,saidpfafamou  lg«P£ 

S^rf^o^CaiS  'atelyofhmi, 

6  AutJior  Hie  ex  Calamo  »***«  ut  k«  .,.,., 

He  may  be  called  the,prodigJe;n  -    *^™- 

for  from  his  An^r**".  «r     «  '0    '•   ■ 
^^-."SSSnfcS'aSSi  .theprese, 

^rd&served,  that  in  all  his  Writing, ^,,^--^-31  j 
either  in  the  Matter  ffj^f/^n  offi  to  run  through  the  bo 

not^y^^^^ 

^ff^ Hs^^lheVe  are  the  true  Rules,  Laws  and  Language  of  His- 

tory  observed.  .  .      j^  Dictionaries  and  Nomen- 

What  infinite  advantages  maj    be  got   d/ 
,&/««  by  all  Professions  ^^^       d    h  h     asserl:  the  A',^/  A 
.SSa^r^and  conversion  of  many  thou- 
sands  abroad  as  well  as  at  home       &c.  .  ht  before  .  f,„.  , 

beginning  of  1610,  aged  16  years.  0-„«.] 

[16,2.  July*        His  brother  1  h,.,.;  ..I-,;  ,„.  L  352.     He 

1613.  Bee.  17.  (   '  Jfnies  I  V"     iml   then    being  a  pure  cadet,  a  true 

St.  19-  took  a  ,^rKC  V    art,"  1       'l    lease    hoi  s  ln  a 

cosmopolite,  not  born  to   andjieas  endeavours  of 
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advantaged  himself  much  in   the  understanding  of  several 
;es.' 

1622.  xt.  28.  ears  after  his  return,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  1622, 

iver  of  the  king  of  that  place  a  rich  English  ship,  seized 
y  his  vice-roy  01  Sardinia  for  h\-  master's  use,  upon  some 
encc  of  prohibited  goods  therein.' 

1623.  act.  29.       '  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus  Cull.' 

•1625.  aet.  31.       '  Three  years  after  his  return,  he  was  entertained  by  Eman- 
uel lord  Scrope,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Lord  President  of 
the  North,  and  by  hiro  was  made  his  secretary.     So  that  re- 
siding in  York  for  that  purpose,  he  was  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Richmond  chose  a  burgess  for  their  corporation 
1627.    set.  33.  for  that  parliament  that  began  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1627. 
1631.    act.  37.       '  Four  years  after  he  went  secretary  to  Robert  earl  of  Lei- 
r,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  our  king  to  the  king 
:nmark  :  before  whom  and  his  children  he  shew'd  him- 
self a  quaint  orator  by  divers  Latin  speeches  spoken  before 
them,  shewing  the  occasion  of  their  ambassy,  to  condole  of 
death  of  Sophia,  queen  dowager  of  Denmark,  grandmother  to 
Charles  I.  king  of  England.' 

'  Afterwards  going  through  several  beneficial  employments, 

particularly  the  assisting  the  clerks  of  the  council,'  he  '  was  at 

length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  made  one  of  those 

clerks.' 

1642.  *Sept.         '  But  being  prodigally  inclined,  and  therefore  running  much 

aet.  48..       into  debt,  he  was  seized  on  by  order  of  a  certain  committee 

after  the  king  was  fore'd  from  his  parliament)  and  committed 

prisoner  to  the  Fleet.' 

'  So  that  having  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  wits,  and  to  the 
purchase  of  a  small  spot  of  ground  upon  Parnassus  which  he 
held  in  fee  of  the  Muses),  he  solely  dedicated  himself  to  write 
and  translate  books;  which,  tho'  several  of  them  are  meer 
scribbles,  yet  they  brought  him  in  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
during  his  long  stay  there.' 
[1644.  July  His  brother  Thomas  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol,  but  dies 

[1646.  in  1646.] 

1660.  aet.  66.  'After  the  King's  return  in  tC6o,  we  never  heard  of  his  re- 
storation to  his  place  of  clerk  of  the  council,  (having  before 
flatter'd  Oliver  and  sided  with  the  commonwealth's  men\  only 
that  he  was  made  the  King's  historiographer,  being  the  first 
in  England  that  bore  that  title ;  and  having  no  beneficial 
employment,  he  wrote  bonks  to  his  last.' 

'  At  length  after  he  had  taken  many  rambles  in  this  world 

in  his  younger  years,  and  had  suffered  confinement  in  his  last,' 

1666.  Nov.       he  'gave  way  to  fate  in  the  beginning  of  Novemb.  in  1666, 

aet.  72.        and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  church  in 

London,  near  the  round  walk.     Soon  after  was  a  monument 

set  up  in  the  wall  over  his  grave,  with  this  inscription  thereon. 

Jacobus  Howell  Cambro-Britannus,  Regius  II  istoriogra phus , 

(in  Anglia  primus)  qui  post  varias  peregrinaticnes,  tandem 

natura  cursuni  peregit,  satur  auiioruin  etfavter,  domi foris- 

que  hue  usque  erraticus,  hicjixus  1666.     This  monument  was 

pulled  down  in   1683,   when   the  said  Temple  church  was 

beautified  and  repaired.' 

'  He  had  a  singular  command  of  his  pen,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  and 

was  well  read  in  modern  histories,  especially  in  those  of  the  countries  wherein 

he  had  travelled,  had  a  parabolical  and  allusive  fancy,  according  to  his  motto 

Senesco  nou  Segnesco.     But  the  reader  is  to  know  that  his  writings  having 

been  only  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  by  their  dedications  to  flatter  great  and 

noble  persons,  are  very  trite  and  empty,  stolen  from  other  authors  without 

acknowledgment,  and  fitted  only  to  please  the  humours  of  novices.' 

Wood's  account  of  Howell  may  be  accepted  pro  tern.  ;  his  estimate  of  him 
should  be  laid  by  for  future  investigation. 


Instructions  for  ForreineTravell. 


AMUEL  PURCHAS  in  his  addrefs  To  the 
Reader,  prefixed  to  bis  celebrated  Pil- 
grimes,    1625,    thus    fpeaks    of    foreign 

travel : — 

As  for  Gentlemen,  Trauell  is  accounted  an  excellent  Ornament 
to  them  ;  and  therefore  many  of  them  comming  to  their  Lands 
fooner  than  to  their  Wits,  aduenture  themfelues  to  fee  the  Fafhions 
of  other  Countries,  where  their  foules  and  bodies  find  temptations 
to  a  twofold  Whoredom,  whence  they  fee  the  World  as  Adam 
had  knowledge  of  good  and  euill,  with  the  loffe  or  leffening  of 
their  eftate  in  this  EngliJJi  (and  perhaps  alfo  in  the  heauenly) 
Paradife,  and  bring  home  a  few  fmattering  termes,  flattering 
garbes,  Apifh  crings,  foppifh  fancies,  foolifh  guifes  and  difguifes, 
the  vanities  of  Neighbour  Nations  (I  name  not  Aaptes)  without 
furthering  of  their  knowledge  of  God,  the  World,  or  themfelues. 
I  fpeake  not  againft  Trauell,  fo  vfefull  to  vfefull  men,  1  honour  the 
induftrious  of  the  liberall  and  ingenuous  in  arts,  bloud,  educa- 
tion :  and  to  preuent  exorbitancies  of  the  other,  which  cannot 
trauell  farre,  or  are  in  danger  to  trauell  from  God  and  themfelues, 
at  no  great  charge  I  offer  a  World  of  Trauellers  to  their  domef- 
ticke  entertainment.  .  .  . 

In  the  fame  fpirit,  feventeen  years  afterwards, 
Howell  wrote  his  Injlruclions  for  Forreine  Travel!, — 
our  firfl  Handbook  for  the  Continent.  He  intended 
it  as  a  cautionary  Guide  to  young  Englifh  gentlemen 
who  went  abroad  to  complete  their  education,  and  to 
make  their  firfl  acquaintance  with  Life  and  Manners. 

In  itfelf  the  book  is  very  difcurfive.  A  furvey  of 
foreign  politics,  much  fhrewd  Speculation  in  language, 
defcriptions  of  foreign  cuftoms  ;  and  in  particular,  a 
notable  discrimination  of  the  differing  characters  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard  of  his  day  ;  thefe  are 
mingled  with  the  legitimate  fubjecl  of  the  treatife  : 
while  at  the  clofe,  he  offers  an  apology  for  Epifcopacy, 
and  is  as   fevere   as   Purchas  upon   home -imported 
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fooleries.     So  that,  while  the  Author  wanders,  Pofle- 
rity  gams. 

(  >ne  hilToric  allufion  may  be  made.  It  is  interefting 
to  connect  this  Tract  on  Travelling  with  the  Life  of 
our  great  Epic  poet.  John  Milton,  then  a  young  man 
of  thirty  years  of  age,  journeyed  through  France  to 
Italy  and  back,  in  1638-9.  Inverting  Howell's  infor- 
mation, we  may  gather  fome  impreffions  of  Milton's 
foreign  tour. 

In  the  prefent  Reprint,  the  fecond  edition  of  1650 
has  been  collated  with  the  firft.  Its  variations — 
mainly  grammatical — are  fliown  between  [  ],  and  its 
Appendix  has  been  added. 

The  Appendix  is  not  the  refult  of  actual  obfervation. 
Howell  never  travelled  'into  Turky  and  the  Levant 
parts.'  It  is  a  brief  memorandum  compiled  from 
general  fources  of  information. 

Altogether  thefe  TnJlrucHons  give  us  an  interefting 
glimpfe  of  the  Continent  between  1618 — when  Howell 
firft  went  abroad,  (laying  away  three  years — and  1C42. 
They  are  the  counfels  of  a  man.  himfelf  notable  on 
many  accounts.  A  thorough  Welfliman,  Howell  be- 
came a  celebrated  En»lifh  author  in  his  day.  He  was 
pall  forty  years  of  age  before  his  firft  book  was  pub- 
lifhed.  Then  for  the  remaining  twenty  odd  years  of 
his  life,  with  an  inceffant  and  unwearying  induftry,  he 
wrote,  compiled,  or  tranflated  book  after  book,  each 
varying  greatly  in  fubjecl.  Laflly,  he  is  one  of  the 
earlieft  inftances  of  a  literary  man  fuccefsfully  main- 
taining himfelf  with  the  fruits  of  his  pen. 
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Shewing  by  what   cours,  and   in 
what   compaffe    of   time,   one   may 
take  an  exacl:  Survey  of  the  King- 
domes    and     States     of    Chriften- 
dome,  and  arrive  to  the  practicall 
knowledge  of  the  Languages, 
to  good  purpofe. 
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To  the  growing  Glory 

OF 

Great  Brittaine, 
Prince  CHARLES. 

A  parallell  'twixt  His  HigJuicJfc,  and 

the  Black  Prince. 
Sir, 

[Ales  had  one  Glorious  IYince  ^/"haire  and  hue 
(Which  colour  flicks  unto  Him  flill)  like 
You: 
He  travell'd  far,   He  won   His  ffurs  in 
France,  (chance 

And  tooke  the  King,  the  King,  o  monflrous  [wondrous] 

Then  His  victorious  troupes  afrefli  He  get  hers 
And  with  the  gray  Goofe-wing  his  fliafts  [fliaft]  new 
He  beats  a  march  up  the  Pyrene  Hits,  (/ethers, 

And  the  Cantabrian  clime  with  terror  fits, 
To  re-inthrone  Don  Pedro  Caftile'-r  King, 
Of  which  heroique  Act  all  Stories  ring. 

Your  Royall  Sire  travell'd  fo  far,  <7//</Thay 
Of  all  our  Princes  only  made  that  way. 

J I 'ho  knowes,  Great  Sir,  but  by  just  defliny. 
Your  bunch  of  ( '  Youthfull)  Plumes  may  further  fly  1 
But  Faulcon-///'^,  You  may  with  full fumm'd  wing 
27ie  Eagle  cuff,  and  from  his  tallons  wring 
The  *Prey,  or  in  exchange  feize  on  his  Ore, 
And  fixe  Your  Standard  on  the  Indian  fliore. 

'Twos  by  \>a  Charles,  France  once  the  Empire  got, 
'Twos  by  a  c  Charles  the  Spaniard  dreue  that  lot, 
Why  may  not  Brittaine  challenge  the  next  call, 
And  by  a  CHARLES  be  made  Imperiail  f 

•  Fafotitmt.  Sic  T 'aticinatur. 

i>  Carolui  Magnus. 
Carol.  Quintus. 

Ia.  Howell. 


The  Substance  of  this  Discours. 


OF  the  advantage,  and  preheminence  of  the  Eye. 
Of  Forraine  Travell,  andtheprogreffe  ^/"Learning. 

J I  'hat  previous  abilities  are  required  in  a  Traveller. 
A  caveat  toucJiing  his  Religion. 
Precepts  for  learning  the  French  Language. 
What  Authors  to  be  made  choyceof,  for  the  Government 

and  Hillory  0/ France. 
Of  Books  in  general!. 

(9/"Hiflorians,  and  a  method  to  reade  them. 
Of  Private  Meditation. 
[A  targe  d/fcourfe  of  the  flrange  difference  'twixi  the  dis- 

pofition  of  the  French  and  Spaniard.] 
Of  Poets. 

An  eflimat  of  the  expences  of  a  Nobleman,  or  of  a  pri- 
vate Gentleman  a  broad. 
Advertifcments  for  writing  (/Letters. 

INftrucTions  for  travelling  in  Spaine. 
Of  barren  and  fruitful  Countrcys. 
The flrauge  contrariety'' twixt  ///^French  and  the  Spaniard, 

the  reafons  natural  and  accidental. 
Of  their  cariage,  cloalhing,  and  diet,  &c. 
Of  the  Spanim  Language,  how  to  be  fludied,  and  of  its 

affinity  with  the  Latine. 
(9/"Spanifh  Authors. 
The  advantage  of  converfing  with  Marchants. 

PRecepts  for  travelling  in  Italy. 
Of  the  people  and  Language. 
Of  the  Republic] ue  of  Venice  and  other  States  there. 
What  obfervations  are  mofl  ufefull  in  any  Countrey. 

B 


A  digreffion  into  a  politicall  Difcours  of  the  Princes  oj 

I 
Of  croffing  the  Alpes,  and  pqffing  through  Germany. 
Oj  the  C 'ourt  oj Bruxells,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Of  the  wonderfull Stratagems  ufedin  thofe  rears. 

beft  .  tuthorsfor  the  Belgick  Story. 
Of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  their  admired  Induflry, 

and  Navall  ftrength. 
[Cautions  not  to  be  deluded  by  falfe  Manufcripts.] 

A      Difcours  of  the  vulgar  languages  of  Europe,  with 
their  feverall  Dialects. 
Of  the  richneffe  of  the  Englifh  Tongue. 
Of  the  Pattuecos  a  People  nere  the  heart  of  Spaine, 

never  difcovered  til  of  late  yea res. 
Of  the  a  b  nfe  of  For  rain  Travell. 
Of  S.  Thomas  Moore  Traveller. 
Of  Ptolomeys  Travellers,  and  of  the  mofl  materia//  ufe 

of'\xf\c\. 
I J  hat  cours  a  Traveller  mufl  take  at  his  ret  time  home. 
Of  the  Parlamentary  Governement  of  England,  and  her 

happineffe  therein  above  other  Countreys. 
Of  the  Mathematiques  ;  of  Chymij/ry. 
[Caveat  for  not  Engaging  too  far  in  ChymiJ/ry^\ 

Contents  of  the  Appendix,  added  in  the 
Second  edition  of  1650. 

[r  I  "VA-  Extent  of  the  Turks  Dominions 

The  befl  wales  for  a  Tra\reller  to  goe  to  Con- 
fiantinople. 
Of  Greece 
Of  Conftantinople 

The  firfl  fight  makes  thefirmefl  impreffions 
Of  the  Turkifh  Religion  how  it  differs  from  others 
Of  their  Civi/l  Government 
The  fpeedineffe  <y  Turkifh  Iufliee 
Of  the  Turkes  Militia 
Of  their  Punijhments 
Of  their  Mora//  behaviour 
Of  the  Cran  Cayr.] 


INSTRVCTIONS 

[AND  DIRECTIONS] 

FOR 

Forraine  Travell. 


Section.   I. 

Mongft  thofe  many  advantages,  which 

con  lace  to  enrich  the  mind  with 

variety  of]  Knowledge,  to  rectify 

and  afcertain]  the  Iudgement,  and 

to]    compofe   outward    manners  ; 

and  build  one  up  to  the  highefi 

dory   of   perfection,  Peregrination, 

or]    Forraine    Travell  is    none    of 

the  lead. 

But  to  bee  a  Sedentary  Traveller  only,  penn'd  up 
between  Wals,  and  to  Hand  poring  all  day  upon  a 
Map,  [upon  Artificiall  Globes  or  Planifpliares,~\  upon 
imaginary  Circles  and  Scales,  is  like  him,  who  thought 
to  come  to  bee  a  good  Fencer,  by  looking  on  Agrippa's 
[or  Don  Lius  de  Nerviuf\  book-poflures  only  :  As  alfo 
to  run  over  and  traverfe  the  world  by  Hearefay,  and 
traditionall  relation,  with  other  mens  eyes,  and  fo  take 
all  things  upon  courtelie,  is  but  a  confufed  and  imper- 
fect kind  of  fpeculation,  which  leaveth  but  weake  and 
diflruflfull  notions  behind  it;  in  regard  the  Eare  is 
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not  f<>  authentique  a  witnefle  as  the  Eye\  becaufe  the 
Eye,by  which  as  through  a  cleare  chriftallCafernent,  wee 
difceme  the  various  works  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  in 
one  inftant  comprehend  halfe  the  whole  Vniverfe  in  fo 

fmall  a  roome  after  fo  admirable  a  manner,  I  fay  the 
having  a  mere  quick  and  immediat  commerce 
and  familiarity  with  the  Souls  (being  the  principall  of 
her  Cinq  ports,  and  her  Centinell  [being  as  it  were  her 
ccntinett,  or  the  principall  of  her  Cinq  ports))  taketh  in 
lane   deeper    I  and   fo   makes   firmer  and   more 

tailing  impreffions,  conveying  the  obiect  more  faith- 
fully [and  clearely]  to  the  memory,  where  it  remaines 
afterward  upon   [lading]  record  in   particular  topicall 

tes,  [markes,]  and  indelible  characters:  For  though 
I  confeffe  with  the  Stagirite,  that  Hearing  is  the  fenfe 
of  Learning  (and  of  Faith  alfo,  as  the  holy  Text  tels 
me)  yet  the  Sight  fuipaffeth  it  by  many  degrees  [in 
point  of  activity  and  excellency],  if  [whether]  you 
refpect  the  curious  workeman-fhip  [with  the  delicate- 
nes]  of  the  ( >rgan,  [and  the  advantage  of  fituation  be- 
ing] the  readiefl  roade  to  the  heart,  and  lovis  bejl  Intelli- 
gencer and  UJher :  As  alfo  for  the  penetrative  appre- 
henfion  of  the  object,  with  the  intuitive  vertue  and 
force  of  affection,  it  worketh  inwardly,  as  we  find  upon 
good  record  that  a  heard  of  Shape  conceived  once  by 
the  flrength  of  the  Eye,  as  likewife  for  the  wonderfull 
quickneffe  of  this  Senfe.  [.Moreover  this  fenfe  hath  the 
preheminence  of  all  the  reft  for  the  wonderfull  quick- 
nes  of  its  motion,]  which  is  fuch  that  it  makes  the 
7  oftentimes  [feem  to]  fore-run  the  caufe,  as  we  fee 
the  Lightning,  before  wee  Heare  the  Thunder,  though 
thunder  be  firfl  in  Nature,  being  by  the  violent  erup- 
tion it  makes  out  of  the  [a]  Cloud,  the  caufe  of  fuch 
fulgurations.    And  [hereunto  that]  although  one  fhoulcl 

de  all  the  Topographers  that  ever  writ  of,  or  ana- 
tomiz'd  a  Town  or  Countrey,  and  mingle  Difcourfe 
with  the  mofl  exact,  obfervers  of  the  Go\ernment  there- 
of, and  labour  to  draw  and  draine  out  of  them  all  they 
poffibly   know   or    can    remember ;    Yet    one's    own 
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Ocular  view,  and  perfonall  converfation  will  Rill  find 
out  fomething  new  and  unpointed  at  by  any  other, 
either  in  the  cariage  [behaviour]  or  the  Genius  of  the 
people,  or  in  the  Policy  and  municipall  cuftomes  of 
the  Countrey,  or  in  the  quality  of  the  Clime  and  Soyle, 
and  fo  enable  him  to  difcourfe  more  knowingly  and 
confidently  and  with  a  kind  of  Authority  thereof;  It 
being  an  Act  of  parlament  in  force  amongft  all  Na- 
tions :  That  one  Eye-witnejfe  is  of  more  validity  than 
ten  Auricular. 

Moreover  as  every  one  is  faid  to  abound  with  hisowne 
fenfe,  and  that  among  the  race  of  man-kind,  Opinions 
and  Fancies,  are  found  to  be  as  various  as  the  feverall 
Faces  and  Voyces;  So  in  each  individuall  man  there  is 
a  differing  facultie  of  Obfervation,  of  Judgement,  of  Ap- 
plication, which  makes  that  every  one  is  bell  fatisfieel, 
and  moll  faithfully  inftructed  by  himfelfe,  I  do  not 
meane  foley  by  himfelfe,  (for  fo  he  may  have  a  foole  to 
his  Master)  but  Books  alfo,  and  converfation  with  the 
Dead  muft  concurre,  for  they  are  likevvife  good 
Teachers,  and  edifie  infinitely  ;  yet  the  ftudy  of  living 
men,  and  a  collation  of  his  own  Optique  observations 
and  judgement  with  theirs,  work  much  more  ftrongly, 
and  where  thefe  meet  (I  meane  the  living  and  the 
dead)  they  perfect. 

And  indeed  this  is  the  prime  ufe  of  Peregrination, 
which  therefore  may  be  not  improperly  called  a  moving 
Academy,  or  the  true  Peripatetique  Schoole :  This  made 
Uliffes  to  be  cryed  up  fo  much  amongft  the  Greeks 
for  their  greateft  wife  man,  becaufe  he  had  Travelled 
through  many  ftrange  Countreys,  and  obferved  the 
manners  of  divers  Nations,  having  feene,  as  it  was  faid 
and  fung  of  him,  more  Cities  than  there  were  Houfes 
in  Athens,  which  was  much  in  that  [green]  age  of  the 
World  :  and  the  Greatefl  of  their  Emperours  did  ufe  to 
glory  in  nothing  fo  often,  as  that  he  had  purveyed  more 
Land  with  his  Eye,  than  other  Kings  could  comprehend 
with  their  thoughts. 

Amongft  other  people  of  the  Earth,  //landers  feeme 
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to  (land  in  mod  need  of  Forraine  Travel^  for  they 
being  (  ut  off  (as  it  were)  from  the  refl  of  the  Citizens 
of  the  World,  have  not  thofe  obvious  acceffes,  and 
contiguity  of  Gtuation,  and  [with]  other  advantages  of 
fociety,  to  mingle  with  thofe  more  refined  Nations, 
whom  Learning  and  Knowledge  did  firfl  Vrbanize  and 
polifh.  And  [Now]  as  all  other  things  by  a  kind  of 
fe<  ret  inftinct  of  Nature  follow  the  motion  of  the  Sun, 
fo  it  is  obferved  that  the  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are 
the  greateft  helps  to  Civility,  and  all  Morall  endow- 
ments as  well  as  Intellectually  have  wheel'd  about  and 
travell'd  in  a  kind  of  concomitant  motion  with  that 
great  Luminary  of  Heaven  :  They  budded  firfl  amongfl 
the  Brachmans  and  Gymnofophijls  in  India,  then  they 
bloffonid  amongfl  the  Chaldeans  and  Priefts  of  Egypt 
whence  they  came  down  the  Nile,  and  croffed  over  to 
Greece,znd  there  [where]  they  may  bee  faid  to  have  borne 
ripe  fruit,  having  taken  fuch  firme  rooting,  and  making 
fo  long  a  Plantation  in  Athens  and  elfe  where  :  After- 
wards they  found  the  way  to  Italy,  and  thence  they 
clammer'd  over  the  Alpian  hils  to  vifit  Germany  and 
France,  whence  the  Britaines  with  other  North-weft 
Nations  of  the  lower  World  fetch'd  them  over;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  next  Flight  they  will  make, 
will  bee  to  the  Savages  of  the  new  difcovered  World 
[in  America],  and  fo  turne  round,  and  by  this  circular 
perambulation  vifit  the  Levantines  again. 

1  Ience  we  fee  what  a  Traveller  Learning  hath  beene 
having  in  conformitie  of  coins,  been  a  kind  of  com- 
panion to  Apollo  himfelfe:  And  as  the  Heavenly 
bodies  are  faid  to  delight  in  movement  and  perpetuall 
circumgyration,  wherein  as  Pythagoras,  who  by  the 
Delphian  Oracle  was  pronounced,  the  wifeft  man  that 
ever  Creece  bredd,  did  hold,  there  was  a  kind  of 
Mufique  and  Harmonious  concent  that  iffued  out  of 
this  regular  motion,  which  we  cannot  perceive,  becaufe 
being  borne  in  it,  it  is  connatural!  to  us,  fo  it  is  ob- 
ferved to  be  the  Genius  of  all  active  and  generous 
Spirits, 
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Qucis  meiiore  lido  finxit  prcecordia  Titan. 

[Whom  Titian  with  his  gentle  ray, 
Hatli  Moulded  of  a  finer  clay  j\ 

To  have  been  always  tranfported  with  a  defire  of 
Travell  and  not  to  be  bounded,  or  confined  within 
the  fhoares  and  narrow  circumference  of  an  IJland, 
without  ever-treading  any  peece  of  the  Continent; 
whereas  on  the  other  fide,  meane  and  vulgar  fpirits, 
whofe  Soules  fore  no  higher  than  their  Senfe,  love  to 
hover  ever  about  home,  lying  ftill  as  it  were  at  dead 
anchor,  moving  no  further  than  the  length  of  the  cable, 
whereunto  they  are  tyed,  not  daring  to  lance  out  into 
the  maine,  to  fee  the  wonders  of  the  deep  :  Such  a 
one  was  hee  of  whom  Claudian  fpeakes,  to  have  had 
his  birth,  breeding,  and  buriall  in  one  Parifh  ;  [whence 
he  never  had  fallied  out  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  :J 
fuch  flow  and  fluggifh  fpirits  may  be  faid  to  bee  like 
Snailes  or  Tortuifes  in  their  fhels,  crawling  always 
about  their  own  home,  or  like  the  Cynique,  fhut  up 
alwayes  in  a  Tub. 

Amongft  other  Nations  of  the  World  the  Englijli 
are  obferved  to  have  gained  much,  and  improved 
themfelfes  infinitely  by  voyaging  both  by  Land  and" 
Sea,  and  of  thofe  foure  Worthies  who  compafled  about 
the  Terreftriall  Globe,  I  find  the  major  part  of  them 
were  Englijli,  but  the  fcope  of  this  Difcours  is  to  pre- 
fcribe  precepts  for  Land  Travell  only  (for  the  other 
requires  another  Tract  apart)  and  firft, 

A  love  prin dpi um ■ 

Sic  feret  antennas  aura  fecunda  tuas. 

[Begin  with  love,  then  an  aufpicious  gale 
Will  fill  thy  fayles,  and  to  fiafe  harbour  hale.\ 
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Sect.    II. 

I  is  very  requifit  that  hce  who  expofeth 
himfelfe  to  the  hazard  of  Forraitu  Tra- 
veil,  fhould  bee  well  grounded  and  fettled 
in  his  Religion,  the  beginning  and  bafis  of 
all  Wifdome,  and  fomwhat  verfed  in  the 
Controverfies  'tuixt  us  and  [other  Churches,]  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  I  prefume  he  hath  done  in 
the  Univerfity,  where  (I  take  it  for  granted,  hee  hath 
been  matriculated,  and  befides  his  initiation  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  [hath]  leam't  to  chop  Logick 
(and  [now]  Logick  though  flie  be  no  Science  of  her  felf, 
but  as  fhe  is  fubfervient  to  another,  Like  the  Shoo- 
makers  Last,  that  may  bee  applyable  to  any  foot,  yet  no 
5  na  (jn  bee  rightly  ftudied  without  her  method, 
nor  indeed  can  the  termes  of  Art  be  well  underftood, 
or  any  Schollerdike  difcours  fram'd  but  by  her)  where 
I  fay,  [I  prefume  that  my  Traveller  hath  bin  firfl  an 
Vniverfity  man.]  befides  thefe  ftudies,  [where  befides 
other  introductions  to  knowledge,]  he  hath  fucked  the 
pure  milke  of  true  Religion,  and  Orthodoxall  truth, 
and  fuch  a  one  will  be  rather  confirmed,  than  fhaken 
in  the  tenets  of  his  Faith,  when  he  feeth  [the  indecen- 
3,  irreuerence,  and  bold  Prophane  poftures  in  fom 
churches,  as  well  as]  the  fundry  fond  fantaflique  formes, 
which  have  crept  into  the  folemne  fervice  [worfhip]  of 
I,  [in  other  places]  fince  the  primitive  times,  for 
the  pratlife  of  the  Roman  Church  is  worfe  than  her 
pofitions  [Now  for  the  Roman  Church,  he  may  obferue 
that  fom  of  her  Fraclifes  have  given  men  more  occa- 
fion  of'Forfaking  Her.  than  her  Fq/itions,]  fo  that 
[for]  I  have  knowne  fome,  [divers]  who  were  [being] 
v,  rought  upon  very  far  by  the  one,  [to  be]  averted  [from 
her]  again  by  the  other,  I  meane  by  [the  multitud  of] 
her  Ceremonies,  which  in  fome  places  are  fo  mimical], 
and  fet  forth  in  fuch  antique  poftures,  that  it  may 
be  not  improperly  fayd,  [that  they  give  her  Enemies 
occafion  of  advantage  to  fay.  that]  whereas  Religion 
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mould  go  array'd  in  a  grave  Matron-like  habit, 
[they  vfe  to  cloath  her  by  the  dreffes  of  fom  Saints] 
they  have  clad  her  rather  like  a  wanton  Courtifane 
in  light  dreffes :  [to  pleafe  the  outward  bafe  and  the 
common  people.]  Such  a  one,  I  meane  he  that  is  well 
inilrueted  in  his  own  Religion,  may  paffe  under  the  torrid 
Zone,  and  not  bee  Sun-bumt,  if  he  carry  this  bon-grace 
about  him,  or  [and]  like  the  River  Danube  which 
fcornes  to  mingle  with  the  muddy  ftreame  of  Sava, 
though  they  run  both  in  one  Channell,  or  like  [the 
chaft  River]  Arethufa,  which  Travelleth  many  hundred 
miles  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  Sea,  yet  at  her 
journe)  send  iffueth  out  frelh  again. w  ithout  the  leaftmix- 
ture  of  faltneffe  or  brackiflmeffe :  So  fuch  a  one  maypaiTe 
and  repaffe  through  the  very  midft  of  the  Roman  .V  . 
[(or  Genera  lake  either)]  and  flioot  the  moft  dangerous 
Gulphe  thereof,  and  yet  returne  home  an  untainted 
[Englifh]  Protellant;  nay  he  will  be  confirmed  in  zeale 
to  his  owne  Religion,  and  illuminated  the  more  with  the 
brightneffe  of  the  truth  thereof;  by  the  glaring  lights  and 
fpecious  gloffes,  which  the  other  ufeth  to  cafl;  For  Oppo- 
fUa  juxta  fe pofita  magis  elucefcunt.  Nay  the  more  he  is 
encompaffed  with  the  fuperflitions,  of  the  contrary, 
[with  the  coldnes  of  fome  Churches  and  the  too  many 
ceremonies  of  others,]  the  more  he  will  bee  ftrengthned 
in  his  own  Faith ;  like  a  good  Well  ufeth  to  be  hotter 
in  Winter  than  Summer,  per  Antiperistafin,  that  is,  by 
the  coldnefle  [frigidity]  of  the  circumambient  ayre, 
which  in  a  manner  befiegeth  it  round,  and  fo  makes 
the  intrinlique  heate,  unite  and  concentre  it  felfe  the 
more  flrongly  to  refill  the  invading  Enemy. 

After  Religion,  it  is  fitting  he  mould  be  well  verfed 
in  the  Topography,  Government  and  Hijlory  of  his  own 
Country,  for  fome  are  found  Foris  fapere,  and  domi 
c<2cutire,  to  be  Eagles  abroad,  and  ftark  Buzzards  at 
'home,  being  not  able  to  fatisne  a  ftranger  by  exchange 
of  difcours,  in  any  thing  touching  the  State  of  their 
owne  Countrey. 

To  this  end  it  were  not  amiffe  to  run  over  CambJen, 
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sir  Iohn  Smiths  Common-wealth,  with  thole  fhort 
pie*  i  [Heywood,]  Daniel  and  others  who 

have  written  of  the  Engli/h  Kings  fince  the  Conquefl, 
and  extract  out  of  them,  what  traverfes  of  war,  what 
other  paflages  and  enten  ourfes  i  if  State  have  happened 
'twixt  us  and  Nations  Qnce  the  lafl  Conquefl, 

fpecially  the  French  our  neareft  neighbors  ;  It  is  alfo 
very  behooffull,  that  he  have  a  paflable  underflanding 
of  the  Latine  tongue,  whereof  the  Italian,  the  Spanifh, 
and  French,  are  but  as  it  were  branches  of  the  fame 
Tree  :  they  are  but  Dialects  or  Daughters,  and  having 

n'd  the  good  will  of  the  Mother,  hee  will  quickly 
prevayle  with  the  Daughters. 

[It  is  requifite]  That  hee  underfland  the  ufe  of  the 
Map  and  Globe,  to  find  out  the  Longitude  and  Lati- 
tude of  all  places,  and  to  obferve  and  compare  the 
temper  of  them  as  hee  fhall  paffe  along. 

Laflly  [tis  mod  fitting]  that  hee  ferioufly  contemplate 
within  himfelf,  how  the  eyes  of  all  the  World  are  upon 
Him,  as  his  are  upon  the  World,  [let  him  confider] 
what  his  parents,  kindred  and  acquaintance,  yea  his 
Prince  will  expect  at  his  returne  ;  [Let  him  think] 
That  he  is  now  in  the  very  forge  of  his  hopes,  either 
upon  making  or  marring:  That  (being  of  Noble  ex- 
traction) he  is  like  to  be  a  Star  of  the  greatefl  Magni- 
tude in  the  Spheare  of  his  owne  Countrey,  therefore 
common  qualities  will  not  ferve  his  turn e, that  the  higher 
the  building  is,  the  more  it  requires  exquifit  forme  and 
fymmetry,  that  Nobility  without  inward  ornaments  is 
as  /aire  guilded  Jhels  without  kernels,  or  like  a  fat  tin 
doublet  with  canvas  linings,  whereas  on  the  other  fide 
Vertue  reflecting  upon  a  Xoble  fubjecT,  is  as  the  Sun- 
beames  falling  [glancing]  upon  a  rock  of  Criflall,  which 
makes  the  reverberation  ftronger  and  far  more  re- 
fplendent,  or  as  rich  gold-embrodery,  upon  a  piece  of 
[Florence]  Tiffue  :  Such  thoughts  as  thefe  will  worke 
much  upon  an  ingenious  Spirit,  and  bee  as  a  golden 
Spur,  to  fet  him  forward,  and  cheere  him  in  this  high 
roade  of  Vertue,  and  Knowledge. 
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Sect.  III. 

He  firil  Countrey  that  is  moll  requifite  for 
the  Englijti  to  know,  is  France,  in  regard 
of  neighboured,  of  conformity  in  Govern- 
ment in  divers  tilings  and  neceffary  intelli- 
gence of  State,  and  of  [with]  the  ufe  one 
fliall  have  of  that  Language  wherefoever  he  pafle 
[paffeth  now]  further  :  And  the  younger  one  goeth  to 
France  the  better  [it  is],  becaufe  of  the  hardneffe 
[difficulty]  of  the  accent  and  pronunciation  [to  an 
englifh  mouth],  which  will  be  hardly  overcome  by  one 
who  hath  palled  his  minority,  and  in  this  point  theFrencA 
Tongue  may  bee  faid  to  be  like  Fortune,  who,  being  a 
woman,  loves  youth  befl.  ^'hereas  for  other  Tongues, 
one  may  attaine  to  fpeake  [the  fpeaking  of]  them  to  very 
good  purpofe,  and  get  their  good  will  at  any  age ;  the 
French  Tongue  by  reafon  of  the  huge  difference  'twixt 
their  writing  and  fpeaking,  will  put  one  often  into  tits 
of  defpaire  and  paliion,  as  wee  read  of  one  of  the 
Fathers,  who  threw  away  Perfius  againft  the  wals,  fay- 
ing,^ non  vis  intettigi  debes  negligi,  [if  thou  wilt  not  be 
vnderilood  go  hang  thy  felfe ;]  but  the  Learner  [of 
French]  muft  not  bee  daunted  [choleric]  awhit  at  that, 
but  [though  fhe  neither  writes  as  fhe  fpeakes,  nor  pro- 
nounce as  flie  writes,  yet  fhe  muft  not  (hake  you  off  fo, 
but]  after  a  little  intermiffion  hee  muft  come  on  more 
flrongly,  and  with  a  pertinacity  of  refolution  fet  upon 
her  again  and  againe,  and  woe  her  as  one  would  do  a 
coy  Miflres,  with  a  kind  of  importunity,  untill  he  over- 
mafler  her  [and  fhe  will  be  very  plyable  at  laft]. 

Indeed  fome  of  riper  plants  [years]  are  obferved  to 
over-act  themf elves  herein,  for  while  they  labour  to  tren- 
cher le  mot,  to  cut  the  word,  as  they  fay,  and  fpeake  like 
naturall  French-men,  and  to  get  the  true  genuine  tone 
(and  [now]  every  tongue  hath  a  tone  or  tune  peculiar 
to  her  felf,  fpecially  the  French,  which  hath  a  whining 
kind  of  querulous  tone  fpecially  amongft  the  peafantry. 
which  I  beleeve  proceeded  from  that  pittifull  fla\  ery 
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[fubjeclion]  they  are  brought  unto)  I  fay  while  they 
this,  they  fall  a  lifping  and  mincing,  and  to 
diftori  and  ftrain  their  mouths  and  voyce,  fo  that  they 
remler  theinfelves  fantaflique  and  ridiculous  ;  let  it  bee 
fuffi<  ient  for  one  of  riper  yeares,  to  fpeake  French  in- 
telligibly, roundly,  and  congruoufly  without  fuch  forc'd 
affectation. 

The  French  tongue  like  the  [Gentry  of  that]  Nation,  is  a 
bold  and  hardy  fpeach,  therefore  the  learner  mufl  not  be 
baftifull  or  meale  mouth'd  in  fpeaking  any  thing,  what- 
foever  it  is,  let  it  come  forth  confidently  whither  true 
or  falfe  Siuta.xis;  for  a  bold  vivacious  fpirit  hath  a  very 
great  advantage  in  attaining  the  French,  or  indeed  any 
other  Language  [over  a  foft  and  bafhfull  nature]  :  He 
mufl  be  cautelous  not  to  force  any  Anglicifmes  upon 
the  French  Tongue,  that  is  certaine  vulgar  Phrafes, 
Proverbs,  and  Complements,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Engli/h,  and  not  vendible  or  ufed  in  French,  as  1 
heard  of  one  that  could  not  forbeare  a  great  while  to 
falute  his  Land-Lord  by  bon  matin:    Another  would 

Iwayes  complaining  at  play  of  his  mauvaife  Fortune: 
Another  when  at  the  racket  court  he  had  a  ball  (truck 
into  his  hazard,  hee  would  ever  and  anon  cry  out, 
estes  vous  la  <r  Ours,  Are  you  there  with  your 

Beares?  which  is  ridiculous  in  any  other  language  but 

:HJJi,  for  every  fpeech  hath  certaine  Idiomes,  and 
(  uflomary  Phrafes  of  its  own,  and  the  French,  of  all 
other,  hath  a  kind  of  contumacy  of  phrafe,  in  refpect 
of  our  manner  of  fpeaking,  proper  to  it  felfe. 

He  mufl  alwaves  have  a  Diary  about  him,  when  he 
is  in  motion  of  Journeys,  to  fet  down  what  [either  his 
eares  heare,  or]  his  Eyes  meetes  with  mod  remarqua- 
ble  in  the  day  time,  out  of  which  he  may  raife  matter 
of  difcours  at  night,  and  let  him  take  it  for  a  ride,  that 
Hee  offend  leffe  who  writes  many  loves,  than  lie,  who 
omits  one  Jerious  thing.  For  the  Penne  maketh  the 
deepejl  furroioes.  and  doth  fertilize,  and  enrich  the  me- 
mory more  than  any  thing  e/fe, 

Littera  fcrinta  ma  net.  sed  manant  lubrica  verba. 
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It  were  very  requifit  to  have  a  book  of  the  Topo- 
graphicall  defcription  of  all  places,  through  which  hee 
paffeth ;  and  I  think  Berlins,  or  the  Epitome  of  Orte- 
lius,  which  are  fniall  and  portable,  would  bee  the  befl. 
At  his  mil  comming  to  any  Citie  he  fliould  repaire  to 
the  chief  Church  (if  not  Idolatrous)  to  offer  up  his 
facrifice  of  thanks,  that  hee  is  fafely  arrived  thither. 
and  then  fome  have  ufed  to  get  on  the  top  of  the 
higheft  Steeple,  where  one  may  view  with  advantage, 
all  the  Countrey  circumjacent,  and  the  fite  of  the  City, 
with  the  advenues  and  approaches  about  it;  and  fo 
take  a  Landskip  of  it. 

I  Being  come  to  France,  his  befl  cours  will  be  to  retire 
to  fome  Yniverlity  about  the  Loire,  unfrequented  by 
the  EngliJJi,  for  the  greateft  bane  of  Englijh  Gentle- 
men abroad,  is  too  much  frequency  and  communica- 
tion with  their  own  Countrey-men,  and  there  let  him 
apply  himfelfe  ferioufly  to  gaine  the  praclicall  know- 
ledge of  the  Language  and  for  the  time  hoc  agere. 
[Which  mee  may  doe  by  ftudying  matter  as  well  as 
words.  And]  This  hee  may  do  with  more  advantage, 
if  hee  repaires  fometimes  to  the  Courts  of  Pleading, 
and  to  the  Publique  Schooles ;  For  in  France  they  pre- 
fently  fall  from  the  Latine,  to  difpute  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  :  So  that  it  were  not  amiffe  for  him  to  fpend 
fome  time  in  the  New  Academy,  erected  laftly  by  the 
French  Cardinall  in  Richelieu,  where  all  the  Sciences 
are  read-  in  the  French  tongue,  which  is  done  of  pur- 
pofe  to  refme,  and  enrich  the  Language  [as  well  as  to 
encourage  the  Gentry  to  the  Arts]. 

Some  have  ufed  it  as  a  prime  help  to  advance  Lan- 
guage, to  have  fome  ancient  Nunne  for  a  Dtiota,  with 
whom  hee  may  chat  at  the  grates,  when  hee  hath  little 
elfe  to  do,  for  the  Nunnes  fpeake  a  quaint  Dialect, 
and  befides  they  have  moil  commonly  all  the  Newes 
that  pafle,  and  they  will  entertaine  difcours  till  one  bee 
wear}-,  if  hee  bellow  on  them  now  and  then  fome  fmall 
bagatels,  as  EngliJJi  Gloves  or  Knifs,  or  Ribands ;  and 
before  hee  go  over,  hee  muft  furnifh  himfelfe  with  fuch 
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(mail  curiofities;  but  this  I  dare  not  advife  him  to 
[this  mull  lie  done  with  much  caution],  in  regard  the 
Hazard  ons,  way  may  bee  greater,  than  the  Advantage 

the  other  w 

In  this  retirement  he  mufl  affigne  fome  peculiar 
dayes  to  read  the  Hi/lory  of  the  Countrey  exactly, 
which  is  a  moil  ufefull  and  delightful!  fludy :  For  in 
Hi/lory,  that  great  Treafury  of  Time,  and  promptuary 
of  Heroique  actions,  there  are  words  to  fpeake,  and 
works  to  imitat,  with  rich  and  copious  matter  to  raife 
Difcours  upon  :  Hiftory,  next  to  Eternity  only  triumphs 
over  Tinn\Jln\  only  after  God  Almighty  can  do  miracles, 
for  fliee  can  bring  back  Age  past,  and  give  life  to  the 
Dead,  to  whom  (he  ferves  as  a  (acred  (hrine  to  keep 
their  names  immortall. 

Touching  Books  he  mufl  choofe  them,  as  hee  fhould 
do  his  Friends,  Few,  but  Choyce  ones,  yet  he  may  have 
many  Acquaintance:  And  as  for  morall  fociety,  the 
greater!  Wifdome  of  a  man  is  difcerned  in  a  judicious 
eleclion  of  his  friends,  which  are  as  Commentaries 
upon  one's  felfe,  and  are  more  neceffary  than  fire  and 
water,  as  the  Thilofopher  faid :  So  for  fpeculative 
and  private  converfation  with  Authors  our  dead  AfJ'o- 
ciates,  there  mull  bee  mod  judgement  ufed  in  the 
choice  of  them,  fpecially  when  there  is  fuch  a  confufion 
of  them,  as  in  France,  which  as  Africk  produceth  al- 
ways fomthing  New,  for  I  never  knewr  week  paffe  in 
Fan's,  but  it  brought  forth  fome  new  kinds  of  Authors ; 
but  let  him  take  heed  of  Tumultuary,  and  disjointed 
Authors,  as  well  as  of  frivolous,  and  pedantique. 

And  touching  Bookes,  as  a  noble  fpeculative  Lord 
of  this  Land  faid,  fome  are  to  be  tajlcd  only,  fome 
chewed,  and  fome  fwallowed:  Hereunto  I  will  adde 
that  fome  are  to  be  diffecled  and  anatomized  into  Epi- 
tomes and  N(  i 

To  this  purpofe  for  the  generall  Hiftory  of  France, 
Serres  is  one  of  the  bell,  and  for  the  moderne 
times  (PAubigni,  Pierre  Mathieu,  and  du  Pleix ;  for 
the  politicall  and  martial!  government,  du  Haitian,  de 
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la  Noile,  Bodin,  and  the  Cabinet;  Touching  Commines, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Machiavil,  'twas  a  witty 
fpeach  of  the  laft  Queen  mother  of  France,  that  he 
made  more  Heretiques  in  Policy,  than  Luther  ever  did 
in  Religion :  Therefore  he  requires  a  reader  of  riper 
years. 

The  moil  difficult  taske  in  gaining  a  forrain  language 
is  to  turne  Englifli  into  it,  for  to  tranflate  another 
Tongue  into  Englifli,  is  not  halfe  fo  hard  nor  profitable. 
In  reading  hee  muft  couch  in  a  faire  Alphabetique 
paper-book  the  notablefl  occurrences,  fuch  alliances, 
and  encounters  of  wane  (fpeciall  in  the  last  Race  of 
the  Kings)  that  have  intervened  'twixt  England  and 
France,  and  fet  them  by  themfelves  in  Sections.  When 
he  meets  with  any  great  bufineffe,  hee  muft  obferve 
therein  the  preceding  Counfels,  the  aclion  it  felfe,  the 
motives  of  it,  and  the  mould  wherein  it  was  cajl,  the 
progreffe  and  even  of  it  \with  the  ay  in  and  end  of  it], 
which  if  fucceffeful,  he  muft  note  by  what  kind  of  In- 
ftruments,  confederations  and  cours  of  policy  it  was 
carried,  if  not,  where  the  difficulties  and  defects  lay. 
The  manner  and  method  in  reading  of  Annalifls  is 
infinitly  advantagious,  if  one  take  his  rife  hanfomely 
from  the  beginning,  and  follow  the  feries  of  the  matter, 
the  Epoch  of  the  times,  and  regular  fucceffion  and 
contemporarineffe  of  Princes ;  otherwife  if  one  read 
fkippingly  and  by  fnatches,  and  not  take  the  threed  of 
the  ftory  along,  it  mull  needs  puzzle  and  diftracT;  the 
memory,  wherein  his  obfervations  will  lye  confufedly 
huddled  up,  like  a  skeine  of  intangle  filk. 

For  Sundayes  and  Holydayes,  there  bee  many  Trea- 
tifes  of  Devotion  in  the  French  tongue,  full  of  patheti- 
call  ejaculations  and  Heavenly  raptures,  and  his  Clofet 
muft  not  be  without  fome  of  thefe.  For  he  muft  make 
account  before  hand  that  his  Clofet  muft  bee  his 
Church,  and  chiefeft  Chappel  abroad.  Therefore  it 
were  neceffary  when  he  fixeth  in  any  place,  to  have 
alwayes  one  in  his  chamber,  whether  to  retire  early 
and  late,  to  his  foliloquies  and  meditations,  the  golden 
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keyes  wheravith  hee  must  open  and  Jhut  the  day,  and  let 
in  the  night,  and  [with]  deaths  Coufin-german  [when 

th  to  bed]. 

Pet    du  Moulin  hath  many  fine  pieces  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  du  Plefsis,  Allencour,  and  others;  and  let  him 
bee  converfant  with  fuch  Books  only  upon  Sundayes, 
and  not  mingle  humane  Studies  with  them.    Mis  Clofet 
alfo  mull  be  his  Rendez-vous,  whenfoever  hee  is  fur- 
prized  with  any  fit  of  penfiveneffe  (as   thoughts  cf 
Country  and    Kinred  will   often    affect   one)  For   no 
earthly  thing exhilerats  t/ie  heart  more,  and  rayfdh  the 
fpirits  to  a  greater  height  of  comfort  than  converfation 
with  God,  than  peace  with  Heaven,  than  Spirit/tail  Me- 
ditation, whereby  the  Soule  melts  into  an  inconceivable 
fweetneffe  of  delight,  and  is  delivered  from  all  dif tem- 
pers, jro/n  all  tumultuary  confufion  and  dijlurbancc  of 
thoughts;  .hid  [Now]  there  is  none,  let  him  have  tin 
humors  never  fo  well  balanced  within  him,  but  is  fubjefl 
unto  [fuch  diplempers  and)  anxiety  of  mind  fou/fimcs.for 
while  we  are  eompofed  offoure  differing  Elements,  where- 
with the  humours  within  us  fymbolife  we  mu/I  hare  per- 
pet //all  ebbings  and  flowings  of  mirth  and  melancholy, 
which  have  their  alter //at  if  fumes  in  us,  as  naturally  as 
if  is  for  the  night  to  fuceeed  the  day  :  For  as  the  Phyfi- 
tians  hold  there  is  no  perfeclion  of  corporall  health  in 
this  life,  but  a  convaleffence  at  bejl,  which  is  a  medium 
'twixt  health  and  fickneffe,  fo  is  it  in  the  (late  of  the  mind. 
\There  is  no  con/pleat  and  incontrouled  comfort.]       This 
extends  from  the  Lord  to  the  Laquay,  from  the  Peafant 
to  the  Prince,  whofe  Crown  is  oftentimes  inlayed  with 
fhorues,  whofe  robe  is  furred  with  feares,  whereof  the 
Ermine  is  no  ill  Embleme,  having  as  many  black  fpots 
i//  it  as  -white ;  Nor  is  there  any  thing  fo  hereditary  to 
mankind  as  vexation  of  fpir it,  -which  doubtleffe  was  the 
ground  the  Pagan  Philofopher  built  his  opinion  upon, 
that  the  Rational!  joule  was  given  to  Man,  for  his  f elf e- 
punifhmeut  and  martyrdon/e, 

Man  often  is 

A  tyrant  to  hin/fefle,  a  Phalaris. 
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But  as  when  we  go  abroad,  we  cannot  hinder  the  birds 
of  the  ayre  to  fly  and  flutter  about  our  heads,  yet  we  may 
hinder  them  to  roost  or  nejile  within  our  haire :  So  white 
we  travaile  in  this  life,  we  cannot  prevent  bid  myriads  of 
melancholy  cogitations,  and  [fwarmes  of]  thoughtfull 
cares  and  longings  will  often  faze  upon  our  imaginations^ 
yet  we  may  hinder  thefe  thoughts  to  build  their  nests 
within  our  bofomes,  and  [or]  to  defcend  from  the  head  to 
the  heart  and  take  footing  there;  if  they  do,  I  told  you 
before,  what's  this  bell  cordiall  to  expell  them  thence. 

There  bee  fome  French  Poets  will  affoord  excellent 
entertainment,  fpecially  Du  Partus,  and  'twere  not 
amiffe  to  give  a  flight  falute  to  Ronzard,  Defportes,  ami 
the  late  Theopile:  And  touching  Poets,  they  must  be  //fed 
like  flowers,  fome  mufl  be  only  [fome  ferve  only  to  be] 
fmelt  unto,  but  fome  are  good  to  bee  thrown  into  a  Lim- 
bique  [and]  to  be  Distilled;  whence  the  memory  may 
carry  away  the  Elixir  of  them,  for  true  Poetry  is  the 
quinteffence,  or  rather  the  Luxury  of  Learning.  Let  him 
run ne  over  alfo  the  Proverbs  of  every  Countrey,  and 
cull  out  the  choiceft  of  them,  for  many  of  them  carry- 
much  weight,  wit,  and  caution,  with  them. 

And  every  Nation  hath  certaine  Proverbs  and 
Adages  peculiar  to  it  felfe ;  Neither  would  it  be  time 
ill  fpent  to  reade  JEfope  in  every  tongue,  and  make  it 
his  taske  to  relate  fome  Fable  every  day  to  his  Gover- 
nor or  fome  other  by  heart. 

Thus  the  life  of  a  Traveller  is  fpent  either  in  Read- 
ing, in  Meditation,  or  in  Difcours :  by  the  firfl  hee  con- 
verfeth  with  the  Dead,  by  the  fecond  with  Himfelfe,  by 
the  laft  with  the  Living,  which  of  all  the  three  is  moft 
advantagious  for  attaining  a  Language,  the  life  whereof 
confists  in  focietie  and  communication;  let  his  Chamber 
be  ftreet  ward  to  take  in  the  common  cry  and  Lan- 
guage, and  [to]  fee  how  the  Town  is  ferv'd  [and  the 
world  wags  about  him],  for  it  will  bee  no  unprofitable 
diverfion  to  him,  but  for  his  Clofet  let  it  bee  in  the 
inner  part. 
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g  by  the  retirement  aforefaid  attained 
to  a  convertible  Knowledge  in  the  French 
tongue,  hee  may  then  adventure  upon 
Paris,  and  the  Court,  and  viht  Ambaffa- 
dors,  and  going  in  the  equipage  of  a  young 
Nobleman,  hee  may  entertaine  a  Cook,  a  Laquay,  and 
fome  young  [French]  youth  for  his  Page,  to  parley  and 
chide  withall,  (whereof  he  mail  have  ocafion  enough) 
and  to  get  fome  faire  lodgings  to  keep  houfe  of  himfelf, 
and  [hut]  fometimes  he  may  frequent  Ordinaries,  for  it 
will  much  breake and enbolden him :  As  forexpences, 
he  mull  make  accompt  that  every  fervant  he  hath 
(whereof  there  mould  be  none  Englifh  but  His  Gover- 
nour)  every  one  will  (land  him  in  50  pounds  a  piece 
per  annum  ;  And  for  his  owne  expences,  lie  cannot 
allow  himfelfe  lefle  than  300  \\  I  include  herein  all 
forts  of  exerc  ifes,  his  Riding,  Darning,  Fencing,  the 
Racket,  Coach-hire,  with  other  cafuall  charges,  together 
with  his  Apparell,  which  if  it  bee  fq/hionable,  it  matters 
not  how  plaine  it  is,  it  being  a  ridiculous  vanity  to  go 
mongfl  Strangers  [in  aflrange  Country,  fpecially 
in  France],  it  is,  as  if  one  fhould  light  a  candle  to  the 
Sun. 

The  time  that  lie  fpends  in  Paris,  mull  he  chiefly 
employed  to  improve  himfelfe  in  the  exercifes  afore- 
faid, fur  there  the  choycefl  Matters  are  of  any  part  of 
Chriflendome.  Hee  mufl  apply  himfelfe  alfo  to  know 
the  fafhion  and  garb  of  the  Court,  ohferve  the  1'erfon 
and  Genius  of  the  Prince,  enquire  of  the  greateft 
Noble-men,  and  their  Pedigree  (which  I  recommend 
to  his  fpeciall  confideration)  of  the  Favoritsand  Prime 
1  infellors  of  State,  the  moll  eminent  Courtiers,  and 
if  there  bee  any  famous  man,  to  feek  converfation  with 
him,  for  it  was  the  faying  of  a  great  Emperour,  that  he 
had  rather  go  fifty  miles  to  heare  a  wife  man,  than  five 
to  fee  a  faire  City. 
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For  private  Gentlemen  and  Cadets,  there  be  divers 
Academies  in  Paris,  Colledge-like,  where  for  150  pii 
tols  a  yeare,  which  come  to  about  110  1.  fterling  per 
annum  of  our  money,  one  may  be  very  well  accommo- 
dated, with  lodging  and  diet  for  himfelfe  and  a  man. 
and  be  taught  to  Ride,  to  Fence,  to  manage  Armes,  to 
Dance,  Vault,  and  ply  the  Mathematiques. 

There  are  in  Paris  every  week  commonly  fome 
Oddc,  Pamphlets  and  Pafquils  difperfed,  and  drop'd 
up  and  down ;  for  there  is  no  where  elfe  that 
monflrous  liberty  (yet  Loudon  hath  exceeded  her 
farre  now  of  late,  the  more  I  am  fory)  which 
with  the  Gazets  and  Courants  hee  fhould  do  well 
to  reade  weekly,  and  raife  Difcours  thereon,  for 
though  there  be  many  triviall  paffages  in  them,  yet  are 
they  couched  in  very  good  Language,  and  one  fhall 
feele  the  generall  pulfe  of  Chriftendome  in  them,  and 
know  the  names  of  the  mod  famous  men  that  are  up 
and  down  the  World  in  action. 

Some  do  ufe  to  have  a  fmall  leger  booke  fairely 
bound  up  table-book-will  [table-book  wife],  wherein 
when  they  meet  with  any  perfon  of  note  and  eminency, 
and  journey  or  penfion  with  him  any  time,  they  defire 
him  to  write  his  Name,  with  fome  fhort  Sentence. 
which  they  call  P/ie  mot  of  remembrance,  the  perufall 
whereof  will  fill  one  with  no  unpleafing  thoughts  of 
dangers  and  accidents  paffed. 

One  thing  1  mull  recomend  to  his  fpeciall  care,  that 
he  be  very  punctual!  in  writing  to  his  Friends  once  a 
month  at  leaft,  which  hee  muft  do  exactly,  and  not  in 
a  careleffe  perfunctory  way,  For  Piters  arc  the  Ideas 
and  truest  Miror  of  the  Mind,  they  ffiew  the  injide  c 
man,  and  by  them  it  will  be  difcerned  how  he  improv- 
eth  himfelfe  in  his  courfes  abroad  :  there  will  be  plenty 
of  matter  to  fill  his  letters  withall  once  a  month  at 
leaft:  And  by  his  Miffives  let  it  appeare  that  he  d< 
not  only  Remember,  but  meditate  on  his  "Friend  ;  not  to 
fcribble  a  few  curfory  lines,  but  to  write  elaboral 
and  methodically,  and  thereby  hee  will  quickely  come 
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to  the  habit  of  writing  well :  And  [Now]  of  all  kind  of 
Humane  Meditations,  thofe  of  ones  abfent  Friends  be  the 
plea/ing/?,  fpecially  when  they  are  endeared  and  nourifhed 
by  eorrefponden  I         .  which (by  a  Spirit  nail  kind 

of  power  do  [can]  enamour,  ami  mingle  Soules  more 
fly  than  any  embraces. 

Section.    V. 

jAving  Wintered  thus  in  Paris,  that  hudge 
(though  (turty)  Theater  of  all  Nations  (and 
Winter  is  the  fittefl  feafon  to  be  there)  and 
1  >]yed  [alfo]  his  exercifes  to  fome  perfection, 
the  fittefl  Countrey  for  him  to  fee  next  is 
line,  and  in  his  Iourney  thither  he  fhall  traverfe  the 
whole  diameter  of  France  one  way,  and  palling  through 
Gafcoigne  and  Languedoc,  hee  fhall  prepare  himfelfe 
by  degrees  to  endure  the  heate  of  the  Spanifh  clime  ; 
let  him  not  encumber  himfelfe  with  much  loggage  : 
and  for  his  Apparell.  let  him  as  foon  as  he  enters 
Spaine  go  after  their  fafhion,  for  as  a  Spaniard  lookes 
like  a  bug-beare  in  France  in  his  own  cut,  fo  a  French- 
man appeares  ridiculous  in  Spaine:  nor  would  1  advife 
him  to  cary  about  him  any  more  money  than  is 
abfolutly  neceffary  to  defray  his  expences,  for  fome  in 
this  particular  have  beene  Peny-wife  and  Poundfoolifh, 
who  in  hopes  of  fome  fmall  benefit  in  the  rates,  have  left 
[loll]  their  principall,  expofing  their Perfons  and  Purfes, 
to  dayly  hazard,  and  inviting  (as  it  were)  unto  them  dan- 
ger for  their  Companion,  and  feare  for  their  bedfellow. 

I  or  although  Sir  Thomas  More  wifheth  one  to  carrv 
always  his  Friends  about  him,  abroad,  by  which  hee 
meanes  pieces  of  gold:  Yet  too  great  a  number  of  fuch 
Friends,  is  an  encomber  and  may  betray  him  :  It  will 
make  his  Iourney  all  along  to  be  a  Mot  us trepidationis. 
And  he  that  loades  himfelfe  with  a  charge  of  money, 
when  he  may  carry  it  about  him  with  fuch  fecurity,  and 
eafe,  in  a  fmall  piece  of  paper,  I  meane  a  Letter  of 
credit,   or  L'ill  of  exchange  ;  is  as  wife  as  he,   icho 
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carried  the  coach-wheele  upon  his  back,  when  he  might 
have  trilled  it  before  him  all  ala. 

In  Spaine  hee  mull  bee  much  more  carefull  of  his 
diet,  abftemious  from  fruit,  more  referved  and  caute 
in  his  Difcours,  but  entertaine  none  at  all  touching 
Religion,  unleffe  it  be  with  Silence;  a  puncluall  repaire 
of  vifits,  extraordinary  humble  in  his  comportment  ; 
for  the  Spaniards,  of  all  other,  love  to  be  refpected  at 
their  own  homes,  and  cannot  abide  an  infolent  cari 
in  a  Stranger;  On  the  other  fide,  Courtefie  and  Mori- 

ition,  will  gaine  mightily  upon  them,  and  courtefie 
is  the  chief ejl  cognifance  or  a  Gentle/nan,  which  joy  nod 
with  difcretion,  can  only  Travaile  all  the  World  over 
without  a  Paffeport)  and  of  all  forts  of  Friends,  he  is  the 
cheapejl  who  is  got  by  Courtfte,  and  Complement  only  : 
Moreover  a  refpectfull  and  humble  cariage,  is  a  mighty 
advantage  to  gaine  Intelligence  and  Knowledge ; 
7/  is  the  Key  that  opens  the  breajl,  and  unlocks  the  heart 
of  any  one :  He  that  looked  downeward,  jaw  the  Stars 
in  the  water,  but  he  who  looked  .only  upward  could  not 
fee  the  water  in  the  Stars:  therefore  there  is  much 
more  to  bee  got  by  Humility  than  otherwife. 

One  thing  I  would  diffwade  him  from,  which  is  from 
the  exceflive  commendation  and  magnifying  of  his  own 
Countrey  ;  for  it  is  too  much  obferved,  that  the  Englifh 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  too  [over]  much  tranfported  with 
this  fubject,  [ufing]  to  undervalue  and  vilifie  other  Coun- 
treys,  for  which  I  have  heard  them  often  cenfured.  The 
Earth  is  the  Lords,  and  all  the  corners  thereof,  he  created 
the  Mountaines  0/Wales,  as  -well  as  the  Wiles  of  Kent;  the 
rugged  Alpes,  as  -well  as  the  Fertile plaines  <y"Campagnia, 
the  boggy  fennes  of  Frizeland,  as  well  as  the  daintiest 
J 'alleys  [Champions]  in  France;  and  to  inveigh  againfl, 
or  deride  a  Countrey  for  the  barreneffe  thereof,  is  tacitly 
[by  inference]  to  taxe  God  Almighty  of  Improvidence 
and  Partiality.  And  it  had  beene  wifhed,  fome  had 
beene  more  temperate  in  this  theme  at  their  being  in 
the  Spanijh  Court,  in  the  yeare  1623.  For  my 
part,  as  the  Great  Philofopher  holds  it  for  a  maxim e, 
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nous  people,  are  the  mo//  pious;  fo  are 

the  hardiejl,  as  alfo  the  barretter  a 

Countrey  is,  the  more  Mafculine  and  Warlike  the  fpirits 

':<■  Inhabitants  are,  having  as  it  Were  more  of  men  in 
them;  \'  vthian and  Goth, and  other  rough- 

hewen  hungry  Nations,  which  fo  often  over-ranne  Italy, 
for  all  her  Policy  and  Learning)  and  herein  Nature 
may  feeme  to   recompence  the   hard   condition   of  a 

ntrey  the  other  w; 
Having  palled  the  Pyreneys  hee  (hall  palpably  dif- 

le  (as  1  have  obferved  in  another  larger  Difcours) 
the  fuddeneft  and  ftrangefl  difference  'twixtthe  Genius 
and  Garb  of  two  People,  though  diftant  but  by  a  very 
fmall  feparation,  as  betwixt  any  other  upon  the  furface 
of  the  Earth  ;  I  knowe  Nature  delights  and  triumphs 
in  difsimilitudes  \  but  here,  (hee  feemes  to  have  in- 
duftrioufly,  and  of  fet  purpofe  ftudied  it ;  for  they 
differ  not  onely  Accidentally  and  Outwardly  in  their 
Cloathi'ig  and  Cariagc,  in  their  Diet,  in  their  Speaches 
and  Cujlomes  \  but  even  Effentially  m  the  very  faculties 
of  the  Soule,  and  operations  thereof,  and  in  every  thing 
elfe,  Religion  and  the  forme  of  a  Rationa.ll  creature 
only  excepted;  which  made  Doclor  Garcia  thinke  to 
a  Midwife  once,  whither  the  Frenchman  and 
■  //an/  came  forth  into  the  World  in  the  fame  poflure 
from  the  womb  or  no. 

Go  firfl  to  the  Operations  of  the  Sonle,  the  one  is 
Act/re  and  Mercurial/,  the  other  is  Speculative  and 
Saturnine:  the  one  Quick  and  Ayry,  the  other  Slow 
and  Heavy;  the  one  Difcourfive  and  Sociable,  the 
other  Referved  and  Tfioughtfull  \  The  one  addicts  him- 
felfe  for  the  mod  part  to  the  ft  tidy  of  the  Law  and 
Canons,  the  other  to  Pofitive  and  Schoole  Divinity  ; 
the  one  is  Creatura  fine  Praterito  et  Futuro,  the  other 
hath  too  much  of  both;  the  one  is  a  Prometheus,  the  other 
an  Epinethcus;  the  one  appreliends  and  forgets  quickly ',the 
other  doth  both  flowly,  with  a  judgement  more  abflruce 
and  better  fixed,  et  in  fe  reconditum ;  the  one  will  dif- 
patch  the  weightier!  affaires  as  hee  walke  along  in  the 
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ftreets,  or  at  meales,  the  other  upon  the  lead  occafion 
ofbufineffe  will  retire  folemnly  to  a  room,  and  if  a  Fly 
chance  to  hum  about  him,  it  will  difcompofe  his  thoughts, 
and  puzzle  him  :  It  is  a  kind  of  fickneffe  for  a  French 
man  to  keep  a  Secret  long,  and  all  the  drugs  of  Egypt 
cannot  get  it  out  of  a  Spaniard. 

The  French  cap  u  ity,  though  it  apprehend  and  affent 
unto  the  Tenets  of  Faith,  yet  he  refleth  not  there,  but 
examines  them  by  his  owne  reqfon,  debates  the  bufi- 
neffe  pro  ct  contra,  and  fo  is  often  gravelled  upon  the 
quick  lands  of  his  own  brain,  the  Spaniard  cleane 
contrary  by  an  implicite  Faith  and  generall  Obedience 
beleeves  the  Canons  and  Determination  of  the  Church, 
and  prefently  fubjects  his  Understanding  thereunto,  he 
fets  bounds  to  all  his  Wifdome  and  Knowledge,  and 
labours  to  avoyd  all  Speculation  [doubtings  and  differ- 
tation]  thereon,  fearing  through  the  frailty  of  his  In- 
tellectuals, to  fall  into  fome  Error. 

Go  to  their  Garb  and  Clothing,  the  one  weares  long 
haire,  the  other  Jliort ;  the  one  goes  thin  and  open  clad, 
the  other  clofe  and  warm,  fo  that  although  the  Sun 
fhould  dart  down  his  rayes  like  lances  upon  him,  yet  he 
could  not  bee  brought  to  open  one  button  of  his 
doublet ;  the  one  goes  gay  without,  the  other  under- 
neath ;  the  one  weares  his  Cloake  long,  the  other  Jhort; 
fo,  that  one  might  give  him  a  Suppofitor  with  his 
Cloake  about  him,  if  need  were  ;  the  one  puts  on  his 
Doublet  first,  the  other  last ;  the  Frenchman  buttoneth 
alwayes  down-ward,  the  Spaniard  upward;  the  one 
goes  high-heeled,  the  other  low  and  flat,  yet  looks  as 
high  as  the  other  ;  the  one  carieth  a  Combe  and  Look- 
ing-glaffe  in  his  pocket,  the  other  a  piece  of  bayes  to 
wipe  off  the  dull  of  his  fhooes  :  And  if  the  one  hath  a 
Fancy  to flars  [flarch]  his  muftachos,  the  other  hath  a 
leather  bigothero  to  lye  upon  them  all  night ;  the  full 
thing  the  one  pawns,  being  in  neceffity,  is  his  Shirt,  the 
other  his  Cloak,  and  fo  by  degrees  his  Caffoke  goes  off, 
and  then  his  Doublet ;  the  one  cares  more  for  the  Back, 
and  outward  appearance,  the  other  prefers  the  Belly ; 
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the  one  is  conflant  in  his  fafhion,  for  the  other  'tis  im- 
(ible  to  put  him  in  a  conflant  kind  of  Habit, 

You  may  as  foone 

Cut  out  a  kittle  for  the  Moone. 

Go  to  their  Diet,  the  one  drinkes  Watered  J  fine, 
the  other  Wine  watered)  the  one  begins  his  repaft, 
where  the  other  ends;  the  one  begins  with  a  Solid,  and 
light  meat,  the  other  concludeth  hi->  repaft  fo  ;  the  one 

us  with  his  boyled,  the  other  with  his  roast;  the 
Frenchman  will  istffc  and  Talke,  and  Sing  fometimes, 
and  lo  his  7<v///  and  his  Tongue  go  often  together,  the 
Spaniards  Teeth  only  walk,  and  fals  clofely  to  it  with 
as  little  noyfe  and  as  folemnly  as  if  he  were  at  Mq 

Go  to  their  Gate,  the  Frenchman  walks  fajl,  (as  if 
he  had  a  Sergeant  always  at  his  heeles,)  the  Spaniard 
/lowly,  as  if  hee  were  newly  come  out  of  fome  quartan 
Ague;  the  French  go  up  and  down  the  flreets  confufedly 
in  chillers,  the  Spaniards  if  they  be  above  three,  they  go 
two  by  two,  as  iftheyweregoinga  Procefsion;  theFrench 

mays  march  behind,  the  Spaniards  before;  the  one 
beckens  upon  you  with  his  hand  call  upward,  the  other 
'nward;  the  Frenchman  will  not  flic  k  to  pull  out  a 
Peare  or  fome  other  thing  out  of  his  pocket,  and  eate 
it  as  he  goes  along  the  flreet,  the  Spaniard  will  flarve 
rather  than  do  fo,  and  would  never  forgive  himfelfe,  if 
he Jhould  commit  fuch  a  rudeneffe;  the  Frenchman  if  he 
fpies  a  Lady  of  his  acquaintance,  he  will  make  boldly 
towards  her,  falute  her  with  a  kifle,  and  offer  to  Vfher 
her  by  the  hand  or  arme,  the  Spaniard  upon  fuch  an 
encounter,  ufeth  to  recoyle  backward,  with  his  hands 
hid  under  his  Cloack,  and  for  to  tone//  or  kiffe  her,  he 
holds  it  a  rudeneffe  beyond  all  barbarifme,  a  kind  of 
facriledge  ;  the  Frenchmen  is  bed  and  mod  proper  on 
Horfeback,  the  Spaniard  a  foot ;  the  one  is  good  for 
the  Ou/el.  the  other  for  a  ret  rait :  the  one  like  the 
Wind  in  the  Fable,  is  full  of  ruffling  fury,  the  other 
like  the  Sun,  when  they  went  to  try  their  flrength 
upon  the  Paflengers  Cloake.  The  one  takes  the  ball 
before  the  bound,  A  la  volee,  the  other  flayeth  for  the 
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fall ;  the  one  fliuffleth  the  Cards  better,  the  other  playes 
his  game  more  cunningly  ;  your  French-man  is  much  the 
fairer  Duellist,  for  when  hee  goeth  to  the  Field,  he 
commonly  puts  off  his  doublet  and  opens  his  bread  ; 
the  Spaniard  cleane  contrary,  befides  his  fhirt,  hath 
his  doublet  quilted,  his  coat  of  maile,  his  caffock,  and 
flrives  to  make  himfelfe  impenetrable. 

Go  to  their  Tune,  the  one  delights  in  Ionique,  the 
other  altogether  in  the  Dorique. 

Go  to  their  Speech,  the  one  Speakes  oft,  the  other 
fcldome;  the  one  Fast,  the  other  flowly ;  the  one  man- 
gleth,  cuts  off,  and  eates  many  Letters,  the  other  pro- 
nounceth  all ;  the  one  contracts  and  enchaines  his  words, 
and  [pesikes pre/singly  and  fliort,  the  other  delights  in 
long  breathed  Accents,  which  he  prolates  with  fuch 
paufes,  that  before  he  be  at  the  period  of  his  Sentences, 
one  might  reach  a  Second  thought:  The  ones  Mind 
and  Tongue  go  commonly  together  (and  the  frjl  comes 
fometimes  in  the  arreare)  the  others  Tongue  comes 
flagging  a  fourlong  after  his  mind,  in  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
they  feldome  or  never  meet  and  juftle  one  another. 

In  fine  Menury  fwayeth  ore  the  one,  and  Saturne 
ore  the  other,  infomuch  that  out  of  the  premiffes,  you 
may  inferre,  that  there  is  an  Intellecluall,  Foliticall, 
MorallandiYatu /-all  op[p]o{'it]on  betweene  them  both  in 
their  Comporiement,  Fancies,  Inclinations,  Humours,  and 
the  very  Understanding;  fo  that  one  may  fay,  What  the 
one  is,  the  other  is  not ;  and  [all  this]  in  fuch  a  vifible 
difcrepancy,  that  if  one  were  fetched  from  the  remoteft 
parts  of  the  Earth,  [which]  the  Sunne  difplayeth  his 
beames  upon,  yea  from  the  very  Antipods,  he  would 
agreevrith  either  better,  than  they  do  one  with  another. 


Sect.  VI. 

Xd  truly  I  have  many  times  and  oft  bufied 
my  fpirits,  and  beaten   my  brains   here- 
upon, by  taking  information  from  dead  a  nil 
tiring  men,  and  by  my  own  praclicall  ob- 
fervaiions,  to  know  the  true  caufe  of  this 
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flrange  antipathy  betwixt  two  fuch  pi. tent  and  fo  neare 
<ns,  which  bringeth  with  it  fuch  [fo 
it  a]  mifchiefe  into  the  World  ;  and  keepes  Chriflen- 
dome  in  a  perpetuall  alarme:  For  although  the  III  Spirit 
bee  the  joint  ipall  Author  thereof,  as  beingthe  Father  and 
fomenter  of  all  difcord  and  hatred (it  being  alfo  part  of 
the  'Juries  tetany,  that  warres  Jliould  continue  JIM  be- 
ne thefe  two  potent  Ndlio/is)  to  hinder  the  happy 
fruit  that  might  grow  out  of  their  Vnion  :  yet  never- 
theleffe  it  muft  bee  thought  that  hee  cannot  fhed  this 
poyfon,  and  fow  thefe  curfed  tares,  unleffe    hee  had 
fome  grounds  to  work  his  defigne  upon. 

\nd  to  lly  to  the  ordinary  termes  of  Sympathy  and 
.  Xntipathy,  I  know  it  is  the  common  refuge  of  the  ig- 
norant, when  being  not  able  to  conceive  the  true  reafon  of 
naturall  Actions  and  Pafsions  in  divers  things,  they  fly 
to  indefinite  generality,  and  very  often  to  thefe  inexplicable 
termes  ('/"Sympathy  and  Antipathy. 

3  ime  as  Doctor  Garcia,  and  other  Philofophicall 
Authors,  attribute  this  oppofition  to  the  qualities  of  the 
clymes  and  influences  of  the  Stars,  which  are  known  to 
bearefway  over  all  Sub/unary  bodies,  infomuch  that  the 
pqfition  of  the  Heavens,  and  Constellations,  which  hang 
oxer  Spaine,  being  of  a  different  vertue  and  operation 
to  that  if  France,  the  temper  and  humours  of  the  Natives 
of  the  one,  ought  to  bee  accordingly  difagreeing  with  the 
other. 

An  opinion  which  may  gaine  credit  and  flreueth  from 
the  authority  of  the  famous  Hippocrates,  who  in  his 
Book  of  Ay  re,  Water,  and  Clime's,  af/irmefh  that  the 
rfity  of  Constellations,  cauje  a  diverfity  of  Inclinations, 
of  humors  and  complexions  :  and  make  the  bodies  -where- 
upon they  operate,  to  receive  fundry  forts  of  imprefsions. 
Which  reafon  may  have  much  apparance  of  truth,  if  one 
confider  the  differing  fancies  of  thefe  two  Nations,  as 
it  hath  reference  to  the  Predominant  Constellations,  -which 
have  the  vogue,  and  qua/i/ie  the  Seafons  among/?  them. 

For  then  when  the  heate  beginneth  in  Spaine,  the  vio- 
lence thereof  lajletl  a  long  time  -without  intenfon,  or  re- 
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mifsion,  or  any  conftderable  change,  the  humour  of  (he 
Spaniard  is  just fo,  for  if  he  refolves  once  upon  a  thing  he 
perfeveres,  he  ponders  and  dwels  conflantly  upon  it,  with- 
out wavering  from  his  first  deliberation;  it  being  one  of 
his  prime  axiomes,  that  Deliberandum  ell  diu,  quod 
ftatuendum  eft  feinel. 

//  is  Jarre  otherwife  in  France,  for  be  it  Sommer  or 

Winter,  Autumne  or  Spring,  neither  the  cold  nor  heate, 

nor  fcrenity  of  Ayre  continueth  nere  fo  long,  without  a 

fallible  vicifsitude  and  change  \  fo  that  it  may  be  truly 

(aid  there  in  the  morning, 

Nef<  is  quid  ferus  Vefper  trahat. 
Therefore  it  being  granted  that  all  Elementary  bodies  de- 
pend upon  the  motion  and  vertue  of  the  Heavenly ;  the 
people  of  France  must  of  necefsity  partake  of  the  incon- 
flancy  of  the  Clime,  both  in  their  pafsions  and  difpofttions. 

But  this  reafou  t hough  probable  enough,  refolves  not  the 
question  to  the  full;  for  although  we  fhould  acknowledge, 
that  the  Celefliall  bodies  by  their  influxions,  do  domineere 
over  Sublunary  creatures,  and  tojfe  and  tumble  the  hu- 
mours and  the  maffc  of  blond,  as  they  list ;  it  cannot  be 
fa  id,  notwithflanding,  that  this  virtue  extends  to  thofc 
actions  that  depend  immediatly  upon  the  abfolute  empire 
of  the  Will,  with  the  other  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
joule,  which  are  meerely  Spiritual^  as  Love  and  Hatred, 
with  the  like. 

They  that  difpute  thus,  have  much  reafou  on  their  fide, 
yet  if  we  confider  well  the  order  and  method  that  our 
Understanding  and  Wits  do  life  in  the  production  of  their 
actions,  we  flial  findf  that  the  influence  of  the  Heavenly 
bodies  mufl  have  fomethingto  do  therein,  though  indircclly 
and  accidentally :  for  all  Terreflriall  creatures  by  a  gra- 
dual! kind  of  jubordination,  being  governed  by  the 
Heavenly,  it  muji  needs  foil-on  >  that  whatfoever  is  naturall 
in  man,  as  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  all  the  j'enjes  muji 
feele  the  power  of  their  influence. 

Now  is  the  Soulefo  united  and  depends  fo  fane  upon 
the  fenfes,  that  file  cannot  produce  any  all,  unleffe  they 
miniflerially  concurrc  and  contribute  thereunto,  by  prefent- 
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ing  the  matter  to  her,  which  is  the  intelligibles  fp& 
Whence  it  neceffarily  comes  to  paffe,  that  in  regard  of  this 
flraight  league  and  bond,  which  is  betweene  them,  flie  par- 
takes fomewhat,  and  yealds  to  that  dominion,  which  the 
Starres  have  over  the  fenfuall appetite,  which  together  with 
Will,  are  difpoffed  off,  and  incited  {I  will  not  fay 
forced}  by  their  influx 

And  as  that  famous  Wifard,  the  oldejl  of  the  Trifmegifli, 
did  hold,  that  the  Intelligences  which  are  affixed  to  every 
'orke  through  the  organs  of  the  body  upon 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  [an  opinion  almost  as  old  as  the 
World  it  folic)  Jo  it  may  be  faid  more  truly,  that  by  the 
fenfuall  appetite,  by  the  frailty  and  depravation  oj 
-will,  the  Heavenly  bodies  worke  very  Jarre  upon  the 
Spirituall  Powers  and  pafsions  of  the  Soule,  and  affect 
them  diverfly,  though  by  accident  and  indirectly,  as  I  ft  i  I 
before.  The  pqfition  therefore  of  the  J  leavens  and  Ajler- 
ifmes,  which  governethe  Spanifh  Clime,  being  different  in 
their  vertue  and  operations  to  them  of  France,  the  Minds 
and  Fancies  of  both  People,  mufl  by  a  neceffary  confc- 
quence  bee  alfo  different. 

Yet  [bat]  notwithilanding  that  this  alYertion  be  true, 
yet  it  doth  not  follow,  that  the  Pujluxious  of  the  Starres 
and  diverfity  of  Climes,  are  the  fole  caufe  of  this 
Antipathy  and  Averfeneffe,  for  there  are  many  Nations 
which  live  under  farre  more  diilant  and  differing 
mes,  -which  difaflfecl  not  one  another  in  that  degree, 
therefore  there  mufl  be  fome  other  concurring  Accidents 
and  extraordinary  motive  of  this  evill. 

I  reade  it  vpon  record  in  the  Spanifh  Annates,  that 
Lewis  the  eleventh  defiling  a  perfonall  Conference  with 
the  King  of  Caflile,  they  both  met  upon  the  borders, 
the  Spaniards  came  full  of  Jewels  and  Gold  Chaines 
and  richeiy  apparelled  :  Lewis,  though  otherwife,  a  wife 
and  gallant  Prince,  yet  had  he  an  humour  of  his  own. 
to  weare  in  his  hat  a  Medaille  of  Lead,  which  he  did 
at  his  enterview,  nor  were  his  attendants,  but  Regis  ad 
Exemplum,  but  meanely  accoutred;  which  made  the 
Spaniards  defpife  them,  and  make  difdainefull  Libels 
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of  them,  which  broake  out  afterwards  into  much  con- 
tempt and  difaffclion,  which  came  to  bee  aggravated 
more  and  more. 

And  if  we  fay  Unit  the  Devill  made  ufe  of  this  oc- 
cafion  to  engender  that  violent  Hatred,  which  raignes 
between  thefe  two  Nations,  it  would  not  bee  much  from 
the  purpofe.  for  the  leajl  advantage  in  the  World  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  him  to  infufe  his  venom  where  he  finds  hearts 
never  fo  little  difpqfedto  receive  it,  cither  by  uaturall  or 
contingent  caufes. 

Adde  hereunto  the  vail  extent  of  greatneffe  the 
Spaniard  is  come  to  within  thefe  Sixe  /core  yeares,  by 
his  fun  dry  new  acqueft,  which  fils  the  French  full  of 
jealoufies,  of  emulation,  and  apprehenfion  of  feare,  and 
'tis  an  olde  Aphorifme,  Oderunt  omnes,  quern  metuunt. 

Furthermore,  another  concurring  motive  may  be, 
that  there  paffe  ufually  over  the  Pyrencys,  from  Gas- 
coigne and.  Bearne  great  numbers  of  poore  French  tatter- 
dimallians,  being  as  it  were  the  Scumme  of  the  Coun- 
trey,  which  do  all  the  fordid  and  abject  offices  to  make 
a  purfe  of  money,  whereof  Spaine  is  fuller  than  France  ; 
from  Spaine  alfo  there  come  to  France  many  poore 
Spaniards  Xjo  bee  cured  of  the  Kings  Evill;  the  common 
people  of  both  Nations  meafuring  the  whole  by  the 
part,  and  thinking  all  to  be  fuch,  it  mufl  needs  breed 
mutuall  apprehenlions  of  difdaine  and  averfion  between 
them ;  fo  that  what  was  at  firft  Accidental!  feemes  in 
tract  of  time,  and  by  thefe  degrees  to  diffufe  it  felfe 
like  Originall  finne  from  Father  to  Sonne,  and  become 
Naturall. 

But  I  have  beene  tranfported  too  farre  by  this 
fpeculation,  confidering  that  I  propofed  to  my  felfe 
brevity  at  firft  in  this  fmall  difcours. 

Sect.    VII. 

Nd  now  being  come  from  France  to  Spaine, 
make  accoump  for  matter  of  fertility  of  foyle, 
that  you  arc  come  from  Gods  blefsing,  to  the 
warme  Sun,  who  is  fomewhat  too  liberall 
of  his   beames   here  ;    which    makes   the 
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ground  more  barren,  and  confequently  to  be  a  kind 
of  Wilderneffe  in  companion  of  France,  if  you  refp©  t 
the  Dumber  of  People,  the  multitude  of  Townes,  Ham- 
lets, and  Houfes:  for  about  the  third  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Spaint  is  made  up  of  huge  craggie  Ilils  and 
Mountaines,  amongfl  which  one  fhall  feele  in  fome 
places  more  difference  in  point  of  temper  of  heat  and 
cold  in  the  ayre,  then  'twixt  Winter  and  Summer  under 
other  Climes,  but  where  Spaint  hath  water  and  Vatteis 
there  lbe  is  extraordinarily  fruitfull  fuck  blefsings  hu- 
mility carieth  alwayes  with  Iter.  So  that  Spaine  yeeld- 
eth  to  none  of  her  neighbours  in  perfection  of  any 
thing,  but  only  in  Plenty,  which  I  beleeve  was  the 
ground  of  a  Proverbe  they  have  amongfl  them,  No  ay 
cofa  mala  en  Efpana.fino  lo  que  habla,  there  is  nothing 
ill  in  Spaine,  but  that  which  fpeakes :  And  did  Spaine 
excell  in  Plenty,  as  fhe  doth  in  perfection  of  what  fhe 
produceth,  efpecially  did  fhe  abound  in  Corne,  whereof 
fhe  hath  not  enough  for  the  fortieth  mouth  [month], 
as  alfo  had  fhe  Men  enough  whereof,  befides  the 
Warns,  fo  many  Colonies draine  her,  fhee  would  prove 
formidable  to  all  her  Neighbours. 

But  let  the  French  glory  never  fo  much  of  their 
Country  as  being  the  richejt  embroidery  of  Nature  upon 
Earth,  yet  the  Spaniard  drinks  better  Wine,  eates  better 
Fruits,  weares  finer  Cloth,  hath  a  better  Sw  >rd  by  his 
fide,  [goes  better  (hod  |  and  is  better  Mounted  than  he. 

being  entred  Spaine.  he  mufl  take  heed  diPoJling  in 
that  hot  Countrey  in  the  Summer  time,  for  it  may  ftirre 
the  mafle  of  bloud  too  much.  When  hee  comes  to 
Madrid  (for  I  know  no  other  place  fecure  enough  for 
a  Proteflant  Gentleman  to  live  in,  by  reafon  of  the 
refidence  of  our  Ambaflfador  [,  though  .Merchants  be 
free  every  where])  he  may  take  new  Spanijli  fer- 
vants,  for  I  prefum'e  he  difcharged  his  French  when 
he  forfooke  Paris:  There  hee  fhall  find  the  King  con- 
flan  t  all  the  Seafons  of  the  yeare  in  the  midfl  of  his 
Kingdom,  as  the  heart  in  the  body,  or  the  Sun  in  the 
Firmament,  whence  the  one  giveth  vigor  to  the  little  world, 
th' other  to  the  great  in  equall  proportion.     And  the  firft 
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thing  he  mufl  fall  to,  is  Language,  which  hce  fhall  find 
far  more  eafie  than  the  French,  for  in  point  of  crabbed- 
neffe  there  is  as  much  difference  betweene  the  French 
and  Spanijk,  as  'twixt  Logique and  [NaturallJ  Philofophy, 
the  like  may  be  faid  of  the  Italian,  for  a  reafonable 
capacity  may  attaine  both  thefe  Languages,  fooner  than 
French  it  felfe. 

There  was  a  SpaniJJi  Doctor,  who  had  a  fancy  that 
Spanijh,  Italian,  and  French,  were  fpoken  in  Paradife, 
that  God  Almighty  commanded  in  Spanijh,  the  Tempter 
perfwaded  in  Italian,  and  Adam  begged pardoji  in  French. 
I  prefume  by  the  helpe  of  his  Governour  he  hath 
made  an  introduction  into  the  Spanijh  tongue  before 
hee  left  France,  fo  that  in  one  Sommer  and  Winter  lie 
may  eafilv  come  to  fpeake  it  difcourfively,  and  to  gi 
purpofe;  being  in  my  judgement  the  eafieft  of  all  Lan- 
guages, by  reafon  of  the  openeffe,  and  fulneffe  of  pro- 
nunciation, the  agreement  'twixt  the  Tongue  and  the 
Text,  and  the  freedome  [it  hath]  from  Apojlrophes,  which 
are  the  knots  of  a  Language,  as  alio  for  the  proximity  it 
hath  with  the  Latine,  for  the  Spanijh  is  nought  elfe  but 
mere  Latine,  take  a  few  Morifco  words  away,  which  are 
eafily  diflinguifhed  by  their  gutturall  pronunciation, 
and  thefe  excepted,  it  approacheth  nearer  and  refem- 
bleth  the  Latine  more  than  Italian,  her  eldest  Daughter, 
for  I  have  beaten  my  braines  to  make  one  Sentence 
good  Italian  and  congruous  latin,  but  could  n< 
it,  but  in  Spanijli  it  is  very  feafable,  as  for  J .  :,  in 

this  Stanza, 

Infaujla  Grecia  tu  paris  Gentes, 

Lubrieas,  fodoniiiieas,  dolojas, 

Machinando  j  ran  el  s  cautelqfas, 

Ruinando  animas  innocentes,  etc. 
which   is  Latin    good   enough,   and  yet    is   it  vu 
Spanijli,  intelligible  by  every  Plebeian. 

Mariana  and  Acojla,  are  the  mod  authentique 
Annalijls  of  Spaine,  and  Alvares  for  the  moderne 
ftory,  Lope  de  Vegas  works  wil  give  good  entertainment 
for  Verfe,  and  Guevara  for  pure  Frofe  :  Nor  fliall  he 
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be  diffracted  with  that  confufion  of  Authors,  as  in 
France,  and  elfe  where,  tor  the  Spaniard  writes  feldom 
but foundly,  and  in  a  quite  differing  ftraine  from  other 
Nations  of  Chriftendome,  favouring  rather  of  an  African 
fancy,  which  argues  that  the  M<  ■,•>■  did  much  mil 
with  him. 

About  the  fall  of  the  leafe  it  were  not  amiffe  to 
make  a  iourne)  to  South  Spaine,  to  fee  Sevill,  and  the 
Contratation  Houfe  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  (if  he  can) 
to  get  a  coppy  of  the  Conjtitutions  thereof,  which  is  ac- 
counted the  greateft  Mystery  in  the  SpaniJJi  Govern- 
ment, but  he  mull  fhew  himfelf  neither  too  bufie,  nor 
too  bold  in  this  fearch  :  And  if  he  be  there  at  the 
arrival]  of  the  Plate-Fieet,  which  ufually  commeth 
about  that  time,  he  fhall  fee  luch  a..Grandeza,  that  the 
Roman  Monarch}-  in  her  higheft  florifh  never  had  the 
like,  nor  the  Gran  Signior  at  this  day. 

There  he  may  converfe  with  Marchants,  and  their 
converfation  is  much  to  bee  valued,  for  many  of  them 
are  very  gentile  and  knowing  men  in  the  affaires  of 
the  State,  by  reafon  of  their  long  fojourne  and  actuall 
negotiations,  and  [law]  proceffes  in  theCountrey :  and  in 
a  fhort  time,  one  may  fuck  out  of  them,  what  they  have- 
been  many  yeares  a  gathering  :  And  very  material!  it 
is  to  know  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  what  commodi- 
ties the  Countrey  affoordeth  moft  ufefull  for  us,  either 
for  neceffity  or  pleafure  :  And  what  Englifh  commodi- 
ties are  there  in  greateft  requefl,  and  what  proportions 
the  Market  ufually  beareth,  for  in  the  commutative 
part  of  Government  and  Mercantile  affaires,  lieth  the 
most  ufefull  part  of  policy  'tzcixt  Countrey  and  Coun- 
trey;  but  this  hee  fhall  obferve  better  in  Italy,  where 
the  Prince  holdeth  it  no  difparagement  to  co-adven- 
ture, and  put  in  his  flake  with  the  Marchant :  So  that 
the  old  Clodian  Law  is  now  of  no  force  at  all  amongfl 
them. 

From  South  Spaine  he  may  returne  by  Granada, 
Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  fo  to  Barcelona,  and  then 
take  the  Gallies  for  Italy,  for  there  arc  divers  Fli 
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paffe  in  the  yeare  from  thence  with  treafure,  and  croffe 
the  Mediterranean  to  Genoa.  And  it  is  not  amiffe  to 
fee  fomething  by  Sea,  and  to  embarque  in  a  Fleet  of 
Gallies  will  much  adde  to  ones  experience,  and  know- 
ledge in  Sea  affaires,  and  in  the  Art  of  Navigation, 
which  is  more  ufefull  and  important  for  Englifhrnen, 
and  indeed  for  all  Iflanders,  than  others,  becaufe  their 
fecurity  depends  upon  the  Sea,  and  upon  woodden 
Horfes. 

Naviget  hinc  alia  jam  mihi  I  inter  aqtia. 

Sect.  VIII. 

jjAving  put  foot  afhoare  in  Genoa,  I  will  not 
wifh  him  to  flay  long  there,  in  regard  the 
very  worfl  Italian  dialect  is  fpoken  there, 
and  befides,  as  it  is  proverbially  laid, 
there  are  in  Genoa,  Mountaines  without 
wood,  Sea  without  ffli,  Women  without  JJiame,  and  JSL  u 
without  confeience,  which  makes  them  to  be  termed  the 
7vhite  Moores :  And  when  a  Jew  (and  the  Jews  are 
held  the  moil  Mercuriall  people  in  the  World,  by  rea- 
fon  of  iheir  fo  often  tranfmigrations,  perfecutions,  and 
Nccefsity,  which  is  the  Mother  of  Wit)  [I  fay  when  a 
yaei]  meeteth  with  a  Genoway,  and  is  to  negotiat  with 
him,  he  puts  his  fingers  in  his  eyes,  fearing  to  be  over- 
reached by  him,  and  outmatched  in  cunning. 

From  thence  let  him  haften  to  Tofcany,  to  Siena, 
where  the  prime  Italian  dialect  is  fpoken,  and  not  flirre 
thence  till  he  be  mafler  of  the  Language  in  fome  meafure. 
And  being  now  in  Italy  that  great  limbiqice  of  work- 
ing braines,  he  muft  be  very  circumfpecl  in  his  cariage, 
for  (lie  is  able  to  turne  a  Saint  into  a  Devill,  and  de- 
prave the  beft  natures,  if  one  will  abandon  himfelfe 
[to  pleafure],  and  become  a  prey  to  diffolut  courfes 
and  wantonneffe. 

The  Italian,  being  the  greatefl  embracer  of  flea  fit  res, 
[and]  the  great  f  I  Courtier  of  Ladies  of  any  other.  Here  he 
Tiall  find  Vertue  and  Vice,  Love  and  Hatred,  Atheilme 
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and  Religion  in  their  extremes;  being  a  witty  contem- 
plative people;  and  Corruptio optimi  ejl pefsima.  Of 
the  befl  wines  you  make  your  tartejl  vinegar. 

Italy  hath  beene  alwayes  accounted  the  Nurfe  of 
Policy,  Learning,  Mufique,  Architecture,  and  Limning, 
with  other  perfections,  which  (lie  difperfeth  to  the  reft 
of  Europe,  nor  was  the  Spaniard  but  a  dunce,  till  he 
had  taken  footing  in  her,  and  fo  grew  fubtilized  by 
ilition  with  her  people.     She  is  the  prime  climat  of 
Complement,  which  oftentimes  puts  fueh  a  large  dijlanee 
't?aixt  the  tongue  and  the  heart,  that  they  are  feldome  re- 
latives, but  they  often  give  the  lye  one  to  another;  fome 
will  offer  to  kiffe  the  hands,  which  they  wifh  were  cut 
uld  be  content  to  light  a  candle  to  the  Devill, 
fo  they  may  eompaffe  their  oWne  ends:  He  is  not  ac- 

ited  effentially  wife,  who  openeth  all  the  boxes  of  his 
breafl  to  any. 

The  Italians  are  for  the  mod  part  of  a  fpeculative 
iplexion  (as  I  have  difcovered  more  amply  in 
another  Difcours)  and  he  is  accounted  little  leffe  than  a 
foole,  who  is  not  melancholy  once  a  day ;  they  are  only 
bou  nt  if  nil to  their  betters,  from  whom  they  may  expeil  a 
gn  aier  benefit ;  To  others  the  purfe  is  clofest  jhut,  when 
the  mouth  openeth  widest,  nor  are  you  like  to  get  a  cup  oj 
wine  there,  unletfe  your  grapes  be  known  to  be  in  the 
wine-preffe.  , 

From  Siena  he  may  paffe  to  Milan,  and  fo  through 
the  Republiqucs  territories  to  Venice  where  he  fliall 
behold  a  thing  of  wonder,  an  Impojjibilily  in  an  impofsi- 
bi/ity,  a  rich  magnificent  City  feated  in  the  very  jaws 
of  Neptune,  where  being  built  and  bred  a  Chrijliau 
from  her  very  infancy,  (a  Prerogative  Jlie fuflly  glorieth 
of  above  all  other  States,)  fat  hath  continued  a  Virgin 
ever  fince,  nere  upon  twelve  long  ages,  under  the  fame 
forme  and  face  of  Government,  without  any  vifible 
change  or  fymptome  of  decay,  or  the  lead  wrinkle  of 
old  age,  though,  her  too  neer  neighbour,  the  Turk  had 
often  fet  upon  her  skirts  and  fought  to  deflowre her, 
wherein  he  went  fo  farr  that  he  took  from  her  Venus 
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iaynture,  [1  meane  the  Hand  of  Ciprus,]  which  fhe  had 
long  pofieffed,  and  was  the  fole  Crown  fhe  ever  wore, 
But  if  one  in  Story  obferves  the  cours  of  her  actions, 

he  fliall  find  that  fhe  hath  fubfifted  thus  long  as  much 
by  Policy  as  Amies,  as  much  by  reach  of  Wit,  and 
advantage  of  treaty,  as  by  open  Jlrength,  it  having  beene 
her  praclife  ever  and  anon  to  fow  a  piece  of  Fox  tayle 
to  the  skinne  of  S.  Marks  Lyon. 

Here  one  fliall  find  the  mod  zealous  [and  politicall] 
Patriots  of  any  [place],  yet  lome  would  maintaine 
(though  I  do  not)  that  the  Venetians,  arc  but  indiffer- 
ently wife  jingle,  though  they  be  very  Politique  when  they 
are  together  in  the  Scnat. 

Having  obferved  in  the  Republique  of  Venice  what 
is  mofl  remarquable  (and  there  are  many  things  in 
that  Government  worth  the  carving  away,  Ipecially  the 
light  of  Nova  Palma,  a  Caftle  built  after  the  newefl 
rules  of  Fortification)  he  may  vifit  the  other  ancient 
Townes  of  Paly,  and  fo  to  Naples,  where  he  may  im- 
prove his  knowledge  in  Horfmanjhip,  and  then  repaffe 
through  other  free  States,  whereof  Paly  is  full  :  And 
truly  a  wonder  it  is  to  fee  how  in  fo  fmall  an  extent  of 
ground,  which  take  all  dimenfions  together,  is  not  fo 
big  as  England,  there  fliould  bee  fo  many  abfolute  and 
potent  Princes  by  Sea  and  Land,  which  I  beleeve  is 
the  caufe  of  fo  many  Dialecls  in  the  Italian  tongue 
which  are  above  ten  in  number  :  As  hee  traverfeth  the 
Countrey  hee  muft  note  the  trace,  forme  and  fite  of 
any  famous  Structure,  the  Platforms  of  Gardens,  Aque- 
ducls,  Grots,  Sculptures,  and  fuch  particularites  belong- 
ing to  accommodation  or  beauty  of  dwelling,  but  fpecially 
of  Cajiles,  and  Fortreffes,  wherewith  Italy  abounds,  the 
whole  Countrey  being  frontier  almoft  all  over. 

[In  the  perambulation  of  Italy  young  Travellers 
muft  be  cautious,  among  diuers  other  to  avoyd  one 
kind  of  Furbery  or  cheat,  whereunto  many  are  fubieel, 
which  is,  that  in  fom  great  Townes,  fpecially  Pome 
and  Venice,  diere  are  certain  Brokers  of  manufcripts, 
who  are  no  other  then  Mountibanks  in  that  kind,  that 
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life  to  infinuate  themfelves  to  the  fociety  of  flrangers, 
and  bring  them  with  a  fliew  of  refervedeneffe  fuch  and 
I'm  h  papers  magnifying  them  for  rare  extraordinary 
peeces,  and  dangerous  to  bee  divulg'd,  whereas  they 

prove  oftentimes  old  flat  things  that  either  are  printed 
already  in  Te,  oro  politico,  Boterus,  or  Bodin;  Or  they 
are  fome  abfolet  peeces  reflecting  happily  upon  the 
times  of  Co/mo  de  Medici,  or  touching  the  expulfion  ot 
the  Jefuits  out  of  the  territories  of  St.  Marc,  or  the 
i  ivation  of  fome  Pope,  and  fuch  like,  which  do  no- 
thing at  all  advantage  one  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
prefent  face  of  things  ;  In  the  Court  of  Spain  there 
are  likewife  fuch  Interlopers,  and  I  have  known  divers 
Dutch  Gentlemen  grofly  guld  by  this  cheat,  and  fom 
Englifh  bor'd  alio  through  the  nofe  this  way,  by  paying 
exceflive  prices  for  them.] 

Section.  IX. 

Xd  with  the  naturall  fituation  of  Countreyes, 
a  Traveller  fliould  obferve  alfo  the  Poli- 
tical pofition  thereof,  how  fome  are  feated 

like  Mercury  among/1  the  Planets,  who  for 
the  most  part  is  either  in  combuftion  or 
obfeurity,  being  under  brighter  beanies  than  his  own ; 
Such  is  Savoy  and  Loraine,  and  other  Princes  of  Italy, 
who  are  between  more  potent  neighbours  than  them- 
felves, and  arc  like  skreens  toffed  up  and  down  and 
never  at  quiet:  And  they  that  are  fo  fituated  may 
fay,  as  the  Moufe  once  anfwered  the  Cat,  who  asking 
how  flie  did,  made  anfwer,  1  fliould  be  far  better,  if  you 
were  further  off. 

How  the  Hate  of  the  Popedome  running  from  the 
Tirrhene  to  the  Adriatique  Sea,  is  fited  in  Italy,  as 
Dance  is  in  Europe,  in  the  midft,  and  fo  fitteft  to 
embroyle  or  prcferve  in  peace,  to  difunite  or  conjoyne  the 
forces  of  their  neighbours,  and  fo  most  proper  to  be  Um- 
pires of  all  quarrels. 

How  the  Dominions  of  Spaine  are  like  the  Planets 
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in  the  Heaven  lying  in  vajl  uneven  dijlances  one  from 
(he  other :  But  cleane  contrary  thofe  of  France,  are  fo 
knit  and  clustered  together,  that  they  may  be  compared 
all  to  one  fixed  conjlellation. 

How  Germany  cut  out  into  fo  many  Principalities, 
into  fo  many  Hanfiatiqued  and  Imperiall  Townes,  is 
like  a  great  River  fluced  into  fundry  Channels,  which 
makes  the  maine  Jlreame  farre  the  weaker.  The  like- 
may  be  laid  of  Italy. 

How  the  Signory  of  Venice  is  the  greatefl  rampart 
of  Chriflendome  againfl  the  Turk  by  Sea,  and  the 
hereditary  territories  of  the  houfe  of  Austria,  by  Land, 
which  may  be  a  good  reafon  of  State,  why  the  Collate 
0/  Electors  hath  continued  the  Empire  in  that  Line 
thefe  200  yeares. 

He  muft  obferve  the  quality  of  the  power  of  Princes, 
how  the  Cavalry  of  France,  the  Infant  cry  of  Spaine, 
and  the  FnglifJi  Ships,  leagued  together,  are  fitted  to 
conquer  the  World,  to  pull  out  the  Ottoman  Tyrant 
out  of  his  Seraglio,  from  betweene  the  very  armes  of 
his  fifteen  hundred  Concubines. 

How  the  power  of  the  North-Eafl  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean World  is  balanced  between  the  Dane,  the  Swede, 
and  the  Pole,  etc.  And  the  refi  between  great  Bri- 
taine,  France,  and  Spaine ;  as  for  Germany  and  Italy, 
their  power  being  divided  'twixt  fo  many,  they  ferve  only 
to  balance  themfelves,  who  if  they  had  one  abfolute 
Monarch  a  piece,  would  prove  terrible  to  all  the  reft. 

Spaine  in  point  of  trcafure  hath  the  advantage  of  them 
al,  She  hath  a  Veteran  Army  ahuays  afoot ;  but  She  is 
thinue  peopled,  Sue  hath  many  Colonies  to  fupply,  which 
lye  fquandered  up  and  down  in  difadvantagious  un- 
fociable  dijlances.  Her  people  are  difaffefled  by  most 
nations,  and  incompatible  with  fome ;  She  wants  bread, 
She  hath  bold  accessible  coasts,  and  Her  Weft  Indy  Fleet, 
befides  the  length  of  the  paffage,  and  incertainty  of 
arrivall,  is  fubfeel  to  cafualtics  of  Sea,  and  danger  of 
interception  by  Enemies :  And  //"England  fliouLl  breake 
out  with  Her  in  good  earnefl  into  a  els  of  hoflility,  thofe 
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ills,  which  the  Englifh  have  peopled,  colonized,  and 
fortified  lately  {being  warned  by  Sain/  Chrhlopher)  in 
the  earrere  to  Her  mines,  would  be  found  to  be  no  f mall 
difa\d\vautage  to  I  Eer. 

France  fwarmes  with  men,  and  now  (more  tl/an  ever) 
Idiers,  She  is  a  body  well  compacted  (though  often 
fubjeel  to  Convulfions,  and  high  fits  of  Feavers,  the  blond 
gathering  up  by  an  unequall  diffufion  into  the  upper parts) 
and  it  is  no  J  mail  advantage  to  Her,  that  Her  forme  is 
circular,  fo  that  one  part  may  quickly  run,  to  fuccour  the 
other:  She  abounds  with  Come,  and  being  the  thorough 
fare  of  Chri/hndome,  She  can  never  want  money  ;  She 
hath  thofe  three  things  which  the  Spaniard  faid  would 
make  I  [er  eternal!,  viz.  Rome,  the  Sea,  and Cormtell;  for 
She  hath  the  V  ope  for  Her  friend  (having  had  his  breed- 
ing in  I  Ier  twenty  yea  res  together).  Shee  hath  Holland/for 
Her  Arfenall.  and  Richelieu  for  Counfell;  whofince  he 
fate  at  the  hel/ne,  hath  fucceeded  in  every  attempt,  with  that 
mon/lrous  cours  of  Felicity:  They  of  the  Religion,  are  now 
Town-leffe  and  Armc-leffe,  and  Jo  are  Her  greatest  Peeres 
mofl  oj  them  out  of  Office  and  Provinciall  command.  So 
that  if  one  would  go  to  the  intrinfique  value  of  things, 
France  will  not  want  much  in  -weight  of  the  vast  un- 
weldy  bulk,  and  disjointed  body  of  the  Spanifh  Monarchic 

Great  Britaine  being  encircled  by  the  Sea,  and  there 
being  an  eajie  going  out  for  the  Natives,  and  a  dangerous 
landing  for  Strangers,  and  having  fo  many  invincible 
Caflles  in  motion  (I  vieane  Her  Ships)  and  abounding 
inwardly  with  all  neceffaries,  and  breeding  fuch  men, 
that  I  may  well  fay,  no  King  whatfoever  hath  more 
choyce  of  able  bodies  to  make  Soldiers  of,  [for  the  number.] 
having  alfo  mofl  of  rHer  trade  intrinfique,  with  many  other 
Pnfulary  advantages,  She  need  not  fare  anyone  Earthly 
power,  //She  bee  true  to  Her  felfe;  yet  7vouldShe  be  puz- 
zled to  cope  with  any  of  the  other  two  /ingle,  unlcffe  it  be 
upon  the  defenfve part,  but joyning with  Holland  She  can 
give  them,  both  the  Law  at  Sea,  and  leaguing  with  any  of 
the  other  Uvo,  She  is  able  to  put  the  third  fhrewdly  to  it. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  which  giveth  the 
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greatefl  check  to  the  Spanifh  Monarchy  is  France  :  And 
there  is  no  leffe  truth  than  caution  in  that  faying,  that 
the  yea  nc  of the  Conquering  0/ 'France,  is  the  momin 
the  Conquest  of  England  (an./  vice  verfa.)  It  hath  not 
been  then  without  good  reafon  of  State,  that  England 
fince  that  monflruous  height  of  power  that  Spaine  is  come 
to  of  late,  hath  endeavoured  rather  to  flrmgthen  France 
(to  beare  up  against  Her)  than  to  enfeeble  Her,  having 
contributed  both  hex  power  and  purfe  to  ranfome  one  of 
her  Kings,  at  that  time  when  Spaine  began  to  /hoot  out 
Her  braunches  fo  wide:  Befides,  during  the  lafl  Ligue, 
which  raged  fo  long  through  all  the  bowels  of  France 
with  that  fury,  when  there  was  a  deftgne  to  Cantonize 
the  whole  Kingdome :  Qiiceue  Elizabeth  though  offered  a 
part,  would  not  accept  of  it.  for  fare  of  weakning  the 
whole:  Therefore  this  chaine  of  reciprocall  converfation, 
linking  them  together  fo  Jlrongly ;  England  may  well  be 
taken  for  a  f ure  Confederate  of  France,  while  France 
containes~H.tr  felfe  -within  her  prefent  bounds,  but  if  Shee 
fliould  reduce  the  Spaniard  to  that  defperate  paffe  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  to  male  him  throw  the  helve  after  the 
hatchet,  and  to  rclinquifli  thofe  Provinces  altogether,  it 
would  much  alter  the  cafe:  for  nothing  could  make 
France  more  jufpeclfill  to  England  than  the  addition  of 
thofe  Comitreyes,  for  thereby  they  would  come  to  be  one 
continued  piece,  and  fo  England  her  overt Irwart  neigh- 
bour, fliould  bee  in  a  worfe  cafe  than  if  the  Spaniard  had 
them  entirely  to  hiu/felfe.  For  it  would  caufe  Her  to 
put  Her  felfe  more  Jlrongly  upon  Her  Guard,  and  fo  in- 
crcafe  Her  charge  and  care. 

To  conclude  this  point,  there  cannot  be  a  furer  maxime 
and  fuller  of  precaution  for  the  fecurity  of  England,  and 
Her  Allies,  and  indeed  for  all  other  Princes  of  this  part 
of  the  World,  than  Barnevelt  gave  of  late  year cs,  a  little 
before  he  came  to  the  fata  11  block. 

Dccrefcat  Hifpanus,  ne  crefeat  Francus. 

But  I  have  been  tranfported  too  farre  by  this  ticklifh 
digreffion,  which  requires  an  ampler  and  more  ferious 
Difcours. 
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In  fine,  with  thefe  particulars,  a    Traveller  fhould 
rve  the  likeneffe  and  fympathy  of  diftant  Nations, 

as  the  Spaniard  with   the  Irijk,  the  French  with  the 
Pole,   the   German  (fpecially  Holsteinmeri)  with    the 

.'////,  and  in  7/<//r  there  have  bcene  many  befides 
my  felfe,  that  have  noted  the  countenance  and  condition 
of  fome  people  of  Italy,  fpecially  thofe  that  inhabite 
'■an/v.  to  draw  neere  unto  the  ancient  Brittaines 
of  this  ///an,/,  which  argues,  that  the  Romanes,  who 
had  their  Legions  here  fo  many  hundred  yeares  together, 
did  much  mingle  and  elope  with  them.  Amongfl  other 
particulars,  the  old  Italian  tunes  ami  rithmes  both  in 
conceipt  and  cadency,  have  much  affinity  with  the 
Weljli,  (and  the  genius  of  a  people  is  much  discovered 
by  their  profody)  for  example, 

Vliffe  o  laffo,  6  dolce  Amor'  /'  muoro,  etc. 
This  agrees  pat  with  the  fancy  of  the  Welch  Bards, 
whofe  greateft  acutenefle  confifls  in  Agnominations  and 
in  making  one  word  to  tread  as  it  were  upon  the 
others  heele,  and  pufh  it  forward  in  like  letters,  as  in 
the  precedent  example,  whereof  many  Italian  Authors 
are  full,  appeareth. 

Sect.  X. 

E  mufl  alfo  obferve  the  number  of  Languages 
and  difference  of  Dialects,  as  neere  as  he 
can,  in  every  Countrey  as  hee  paffeth 
along. 

The  French  have  three  dialecls,  the 
Wallon  (vulgarly  called  among  themfelves  Rotnand,) 
the  Proven/all,  (whereof  the  Gafcon  is  zfubdialecl)  and 
the  fpeech  of  Languedoc :  They  of  Bearne  and  Navarre 
fpeak  a  Language  that  hath  affinity  with  the  Bafcuence 
or  the  Cantabrian  tongue  in  Bifcaie,  and  amongfl  the 
Pyrenean  mountaines  :  The  Armorican  tongue,  which 
they  of  low  Brittaine  fpeake  (for  there  is  your  Bos- 
Breton,  and  the  Breton-Brittonant  or  Breton  Gallois, 
who  fueakes  French)  is  a  dialect  of  the  old  BrittiJJi  as 
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the  word  Armorica  imports,  which  is  a  meere  Welfh 
word,  for  if  one  obferve  the  Radicall  words  in  that 
Language  they  are  the  fame  that  are  iioav  fpoken  in 
Wales,  though  they  differ  much  in  the  compofition  of 
their  fentences,  as  doth  the  Cornifh:  Now  fome  of  the 
approvedft  Antiquaries  pofitively  hold  the  Originall 
Language  of  the  Celtce,  the  true  ancient  Gaules,  to  be 
Weffh:  And  amongft  other  Authors  they  produce  no 
meaner  than  Ccefar  and  Tacitus,  to  confirme  this 
opinion  :  For  Ccefar  faith  that  the  Druydes  of  Gaule 
understood  the  Brittifh  Druyds,  who  it  feemes  were  of 
more  account  for  their  Philofophy,  becaufe  as  he  faith, 
the  Gaules  came  ufually  over  to  be  taught  by  them, 
which  mull  bee  by  conference,  for  there  were  few  books 
then  :  Befides  Tacitus  in  the  life  of  Julius  Agricola 
report eth,  that  the  Language  of  the  Brittaines  and  the 
Gaules  little  differed,  I  reflraine  my  felfe  to  the  middle 
part  of  France  called  Gallia  Celtica,  for  they  of  Aqui- 
taine  fpake  a  language  that  correfponded  with  die  old 
Spanifli,  they  of  Burgundy  and  Champagny  with  the 
German,  and  mod  part  of  Provence  fpake  Greek,  there 
having  beene  a  famous  Colony  of  Grecians  planted  in 
Marfeilles :  Other  fmall  differences  there  are  up  and 
down  in  other  Provinces  of  France,  as  the  low  Norman 
ufeth  to  contract  many  words,  as  he  will  often  fay,  J'' ay 
un  pet  a  fair e,  for  J' ay  uu  petit  affaire,  and  the  Poiclccin 
will  mince  the  word,  and  fay,  ma  Mefe,  mon  pefe,  for 
ma  2/ere,  mo?i  Fere;  but  thefe  differences  are  not  con- 
fiderable. 

The  Spanifli  or  Castilian  tongue,  which  is  ufually 
called  Romance,  and  of  late  years  Lengua  Christiana, 
(but  it  is  called  fo  only  amongft  themfelves)  for  a 
Spaniard  will  commonly  aske  a  ftranger  whether  hee  can 
fpeake  Chrif'an,  that  is,  Castillian  ?  The  Spanifli  (I 
fay)  hath  but  one  confiderable  dialect,  which  is  the 
Portugues,\\\\\c\\  [this]  the  J  ewes  of  Europe  fpeake  more 
than  any  other  language,  and  [becaufe]  they  hold  that 
the  Mefsias  fhall  come  out  that  Tribe,  that  [which] 
fpeake  the  Portingal  language  ;  other  fmall  differences 
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there  are  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  guiturall  letters 
in  the  Cafliltian,  but  they  are  of  fmall  moment.  They 
of  the  King  '.  and  Catalunia  (Goth-land) 

fpeake  rather  a  1  inguage  mixed  of  French,  and  Italian  : 
In  the  Mountaines  of  Granada  (the  Alpuxarras)  they 
fpeake  Morifco,  that  lafl  part  of  Spaine  that  was  in- 
habited by  the  Moores,  who  had  poffeffed  it  above  700 
res. 

But  the  mod  ancient  fpeech  of  Spaine  feenies  to  have 
beene  the  Bafcuence  or  the  Cantabrian  tongue  fpoken 
in  Guipufcoa,  the  Asturias  and  in  fume  places  amongft 
the  Pyrenes ;  but  principally  in  the  Province  of  Bifcaye, 
which  was  never  conquered  by  Roman,  Cartaginian, 
G  th,  Vandall  or  Moore,  which  Nations  overrunne  all 
the  reft  of  Spaine,  (though  fome  more,  fome  leffe)  there- 
fore whenfoever  the  King  of  Spaine commeth  to  any  of 
the  territories  of  Bifcaye,  hee  muft  pull  off  his  fhooes 
upon  the  frontiers,  when  he  treads  the  firft  ftep,  being 
as  it  were  Virgin  holy  ground.    And  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  Bafcuence  is   the  primitive  language  of  Spaine,  fo 
doubtleffe  the  people  of  that  Countrey  are  a  remnant 
of  the  very  Aborigenes,  of  her  firft  Inhabitants.     For  it 
is  an  infallible  Rule,  that  if  you  defire  to  find  out  (the 
Indigence)  the  ancien  t  eft  \  >eople  or  language  of  a  Countrey, 
you  mull  go  amongft  the  Mountaines  and  places  of  faft- 
neffe,  as  the  Epirotiques  in  Greece,  the  Heylanders  in 
■'and,  the  Brittaines  in  JVales,v/ith  whom  (I  meane 
the  lafl)  the  Bifcayner  doth  much  fymbolize  in  many 
things,  as  in  the  pofition  and  quality  of  ground,  in  his 
candor  and  humanity  towards  Strangers  more  than  any 
other  people  of  Spaine,  [together  with]  his  cryed  up  An- 
tiquity; for  the  Spaniards  confeffe  the  ancienteft.  race  of 
( ientry  to  have  been  preferved  there :  So  that  a  Bifcayner 
is  capable  to  be  a  Cavalier  of  deny  of  the  three  habits  with- 
out any  fcrutiny  to  be  made  by  the  Office,  whether  he  be, 
limpio  de la  fangre de los  M  <ros,  that  is.  deare of  the  blond 
of  the  Moores  or  no,  'tis  enough  that  he  be  a  Montanero, 
that  he  be  borne  amongft  the  Mountaines  of  Bifcaye. 
And  many  may  be  the  reafons  why  Hilly  people  keep 
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their  (landings  fo  well,  for  being  inured  to  labour,  and 
fubj  eel  to  the  inclemency  of  the  Heavens,  diflemperatures 
of  Ayre,  to  fhort  Commons,  and  other  incommoditiee, 
they  ]  rove  the  hardier  and  abler  men.  and  happily  with 
the  elevation  of  the  ground  their  fpirits  are  heightned, 
and  fo  prove  more  couragious  and  forward  to  repel  an 
invading  enemy. 

Adde  hereunto,  that  the  craggineffe  and  fleepineffe 
of  places  up  and  down  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
dwellers,  and  makes  them  inacceffible,  for  they  ferve  as 
Fortreffes  erected  by  Nature  her  felfe.  to  proteEl  them  from 
all incurfions :  as  Cafar  complaines  of  fome  places  in 
Seythia,  that  Difficilius  erat  hostem  inveuire,  qucim  vin- 
eere. 

And  now  for  further  proofe  that  the  Cantabri 
language  is  the  aneientefl  of  Spaine,  I  thinke  it  will 
not  be  much  from  the  purpofe,  if  I  infert  here  a  ftrange 
difcovery  that  was  made  not  much  above  halfe  a  hun- 
dred yeares  ago,  about  the  very  midle  of  Spaine,  of  the 
Pattuecos,  a  people  that  were  never  knowne  upon  the 
face  of  the  Earth  before,  though  Spaine  hath  been  a 
renown'd  famous  Countrey  vifited  and  known  by  many 
warlik  Nations :  They  were  difcovered  by  the  flight  of 
a  Faulcon,  for  the  Duke  of  Alva  hauking  on  a  time 
neere  certaine  hils,  not  farre  from  Salamanca,  one  of 
his  Hauks  which  he  much  valued,  flew  over  thofe 
Mountaines,  and  his  men  not  being  able  to  find  her  at 
firft,  they  were  fent  back  by  the  Duke  after  her;  thefe 
Faulkners  clammering  up  and  down,  from  hill  to  hill 
and  luring  all  along,  they  lighted  at  lafl  upon  a  large 
pleafant  Valley,  where  they  fpied  a  company  of  naked 
Savage  people,  locked  in  between  an  affembly  of  huge 
crags  and  hils  indented  and  hemmed  in  (as  it  were) 
one  in  another  :  As  fimple  and  Savage  they  were,  as 
the  rudefl  people  of  any  of  the  two  Indies,  wherof fome 
thought  a  man  on  horfeback  to  be  one  creature  with  the 
liorfe:  Thefe  Savages  gazing  awhile  upon  them,  fit.  w 
away  at  lafl  into  their  caves,  for  they  were  Troglodites, 
and  had  no  dwelling  but  in  the  hollowes  of  the  roi  ks  : 
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The  Faulconers  obferving  well  the  track  of  the  paffage, 
returned  the  next  day,  and  told  the  Duke,  that  in  lieu 
of  a  hauke,  they  had  found  out  a  New  World,  a  New 

•pie  never  knowne  on  the  continent  of  Spaine,  fince 
rl  Cain  came  firfl  thither:  A  while  after,  the  Duke 

Uva  went  himfelfe  with  a  Company  of  Mufcateers, 
and  Conquered  them,  for  they  had  no  offenfive  weapon 
but  flings;  they  were  Pythagoreans^  and  did  eat  no- 
thing that  had  life  in  it,  but  excellent  fruits,  rootes  and 
firings  there  were  ampngft  them  ;  they  worihipped  the 

.  and  new  Moone,  their  language  was  not  intelli- 
gible  by  any,  yet  many  of  their  Qmple  words  were  pure 
/•  '  'faience,  and  their  gutturall  pronunciation  the  very 
tame,  and  a  gut/ it  rail pronunciation  is  an  infallible  badge 

\n  ancient  language \  And  fo  they  were  reduced  to 
Chriftianity,  but  are  to  this  day  difcernable  from  other 
Spaniards  by  their  more  tawny  complexions,  which 
proceeds  from  the  reverberation  of  the  Sun-beams 
glancing  upon  thofe  (tony  mountaines  wherewith  they 
arc  encircled,  and  on  fome  fides  trebly  fenced,  which 
beames  reflects  upon  them  with  a  greater  ftrength  uid 
fo  tannes  them. 

But  1  did  not  think  to  have  flayed  fo  long  in  Spain 
now,  nor  indeed  the  lafl  time  I  was  there,  but  he  that 
hath  to  deale  with  that  Nation,  muff  have  good  (lore 
of  Phlegme  and  patience,  and  both  for  his  flay,  and 
uicceffe  of  bufineffe,  may  often  reckon  without  his  hofl 
[upon  the  bufineffe  went  about,  and  for  any  one  to 
prefcribe  a  precife  time  to  conclude  any  bufineffe  there, 
is  to  reckon  without  ones  hofl]. 

Section.    XL 

|Vt  thefe  varieties  of  Dialecls  in  France  and 
Spaine,  are  farre  leffe  in  number  to  thofe 
of  Italy ;  Nor  do  I  beleeve  were  there  ever 
fo  many  ainongfl  the  Greeks,  though  their 
Countrey  was  indented  and  cut  out  into 
fo  many  I/lauds,  which  as  they  differed  in  pofition  of 
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place,  io  there  was  fome  reafon  they  fliould  differ  fiome- 
thing  in  propriety  of  Speech:  There  is  in  Italy  the  Tofi- 
can,  the  Roman,  the  Venetian,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Ca- 
labrefe,  the  Genovefe,  the  Luqueffe,  the  Alilanefe,  the 
Parmafan,  the  Piemontefe,  and  others  in  and  about 
Abouzzo,  and  the  Apennine  hils ;  and  all  thefe  have 
feverall  Dialects  and  Idiomes  of  Speech,  and  the  reafon 
I  conceive  to  be,  is  the  multiplicity  of  Governments, 
there  being  in  Italy,  one  Kingdome,  three  Republiques, 
and  five  or  fix  abfiolute  Principalities,  befides  the  Pope- 
dome,  and  their  Lawes,  [the  Lawes  of  all  thefe]  being 
different,  their  Language  alfo  groweth  to  be  fo  but  the 
prime  Italian  dialect,  take  Accent  and  Elegance  to- 
gether, is  lingua  Tofcana  in  boca  Romana.  The  Tofican 
tongue  in  a  Roman  mouth. 

There  is  alfo  a  Mongrell  Dialed  commoted,  of  Italian 
and  French^  and  fome  Spani/Ii  words  are  alfo  in  it, 
which  they  call  Franco,  that  is  ufed  in  many  of  the 
Ifiands  of  the  ALgean  Sea,  and  reacheth  as  farre  as 
Constantinople,  and  Natolie,  and  fome  places  in  Afrique, 
and  it  is  the  ordinary  fpeech  of  Commerce  'twixt 
Christians,  Jewes,  Turkcs,  and  Greeks  in  the  Levant. 

Now  for  the  Originall  Language  in  Italy,  as  the 
Mefapian  and  Hetrufcan  tongue,  there  is  not  a  fyllable 
left  any  where,  nor  do  I  know  any  Countrey  where  the 
old  primitive  Languages,  are  fo  utterly  and  totally  extin- 
guifhed  without  the  leaft  trace  left  behind,  as  in  Italy. 

Touching  the  Latine  Tongue,  which  is  one  of  the 
ancienteft  Languages  of  Italy,  but  not  fo  ancient  as 
thofe  I  fpake  of  before,  the  received  opinion  is,  that 
the  inundation  of  the  Goths,  I  andals  and  Longbards, 
were  her  firft  Corrupters  but  it  is  not  fo,  as  the  Learned 
Bembo,  and  our  no  leffe  Learned  Brerewood  are  of 
opinion ;  for  as  the  Latine  Tongue  grew  to  perfection 
by  certaine  degrees,  and  in  Ccvfiar  and  Cicerds  times 
(Whereof  the  one  for  purity,  the  other  for  copioufii: 
were  the  beft  that  ever  writ)  fhe  came  to  the  higheft 
flourifh  together  with  the  Empire,  fo  had  fhee  infenfible 
degrees  of  corruption  amongft  the  vulgar,  and  intrin- 
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(lque  changes  in  her  felfe  before  anyforrain  caufe  con- 
curred  :  lor  the  Saltan  Verfes,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Republique,  were  fcarce  intelligible,  no  more  were  the 
capitulations  of  Peace  'twiv-  Rome  and  Carthage  in 
Polybius  his  time  :  And  every  one  knowes  what  kind 
of  Latine  (lands  upon  record  on  the  Columna  Rostrata 
in  the  Capitol/,  in  memory  of  the  famous  Navall  vic- 
tory of  Duillius  the  Confull,  which  happened  but  150 
yeares  before  Cicero.  As  alfo  what  Latine  had  the 
ue  in  Plautus  his  time:  And  here  it  will  not  be 
much  out  of  the  byas,  to  infert  (in  this  OgdoaJHque)  a 
few  verfes  of  the  Latino  which  was  fpoken  in  that  age, 
which  were  given  me  by  a  worthy  polite  Gentleman, 

Sic  ojl,  nam  nemtm  lacient  nls  tnanaca,  pries  eft 
Andreas  ;  Ipfus  LLortitor  ergo  el  no 

Dividiam  eflrieem  lit  genii  averruncet,  el  ultra 
Calpar,  fi pote,  Lime  infipet  omnimodis, 

Calpar,  (/nod  Nymphis  neiium  ebrium,  at  Argeliorum 
Zitho,  quod  nojlra  Inec  vincia  dapfiliter 

Degulet,  hafrux  obgracari  (lia/it  numina  pefee  if) 
L'roe/init,  topper  morta  modo  or/a  neeat. 
So  that  as  before,  fo  after   Cicero's  time,  the  Latine 
Tongue  wrought  certaine  changes  in  her  felfe,  before 
any  mixture  with  Strangers,  or  the  intervention  of  any 
forraine  caufe:  For  as  Kingdomes  and  States  with  alt 
other  Sublunary  things  are  fubjeel  to  a  to/sing  and  tumb- 
ling, to  periods  and  changes,  as  alfo  all  Xaturall  bodies 
corrupt  inwardly  and  iufeiifibly  of  themfelves,  fo  Lan- 
guages are  not  exempt  from  this  Late,  from  thofe  accidents, 
revolutions  that  attend  Lime:  For  Horace  complained 
in  his  daves,  that  words  changed  as  coynes  did:  Yet  be 
fides  this  home  bredd  change,  it  cannot  be  denyed  but 
the  Latine  Tongue,  had  fome  forraine  extrinfique  caufe  to 
enerate  fo  fane   into  Italian,  as  the  admiffion  of 
fuch  multiplicities  of  Scrangers  to  be  Roman  Citizens, 
with  the  great  number  of  flaves  that  were  brought  into 
the  City ;   Adde  herunto  at  laft  thofe  fwarms  of  bar- 
barous Nations,  which  in  leffe  than  one  hundred  yeares 
thrice  over-ran  Italy,  and  tooke  fuch  footing  m  her : 
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And  as  in  Italy,  fo  likewife  in  Spaine  and  France,  they 
corrupted  the  Latine  tongue,  though  I  beleeve  flie  never 
tooke  any  perfect  impreflion  amongft  the  vulgar  in 
thofe  Countreyes,  albeit  the  Romaines  laboured  to  plant 
her  there,  making  it  their  practife  (though  not  at  nrft : 
for  we  reade  of  fome  People  that  petitioned  unto 
them,  that  they  might  bee  permitted  to  ufe  the  Latin,' 
tongue)  with  the  Law  to  bring  in  their  Language  as  a 
marke  of  Conquefl. 

But  one  may  juftly  afke  why  the  Latine  tongue  could 
receive  no  growth  at  all  amongft  the  Brillaines,  who 
were  fo  many  hundred  years  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  fome  of  the  Empetours  living  and  dying 
amongft  them?  To  this.it  may  bee  anfwered,  that  in 
Brittaine  wee  reade  of  no  more  thimjoure  colonies  that 
were  ever  planted ;  but  in  Spaine  there  were  29,  and 
in  France  26.  But  as  I  cannot  ceafe  to  wonder  that 
theRomans  notwithstanding  thofe  Colonies  and  Legions 
that  had  fo  long  cohabitation,  and  coalition  with  them, 
could  take  no  impreffion  at  all  upon  the  Brittaines  in 
fo  long  a  tract  of  time  in  point  of  Speech,  (notwith- 
ftanding that  in  fome  other  tilings  there  be  fome  refem- 
blances  obferved  'twixt  the  people,  as  I  faid  before)  I 
wonder  as  much  how  fuch  a  multitude  of  Grecke  words 
could  creep  into  the  Weljh  language,  fome  whereof  for 
example  fake,  I  have  couched  in  this  Dijiique. 

A.'aq  vooop,  yevsffig,  vvp,  xoiX/a  ypuTa  didocS/ioj 
Acz-Tpa,  ixi'/.i,  z/.v'j),  '/j/./oc,  ultra,  fiidvi.  &"C. 

Which  words  Engli/hed  are,  Salt,  water,  birth,  fire,  the 
belly,  an  old  woman,  to  teach,  the  earth,  ho/iy,  to  heare, 
the  Sun,  dejliny,  drunkard. 

Befides  divers  others,  which  are  both  Greeke  and 
Weljh,  both  in  pronunciation  and  fenfe. 

Now  for  the  Greek  tongue,  there  is  no  queflion,  but  it 
was  of  larger  extent  than  ever  the  Roman  was,  for  thefe 
three  refpects,  for  the  mighty  commerce  that  Nation  did 
exercife,  for  their  humour  in  planting  of  Colonies,  for 
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their  Learning  and  I'hilofophy,  for  Greek  is  the  fcienti- 
ficaljl tongue  that  ever  was.  in  all  which  they  went  be- 
yond the  Romanes ;  And  it  is  nut  long  ago  fince  in 
fome  places  of  Italy  her  felfe,  as  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
the  Liturgy  was  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Xor  is  fome 
vulgar  Greek  fo  farre  adulterated,  and  eloignated  from 
the  true  Greek,  as  Italian  is  from  the  Latin,  for  there 
is  yet  in  fome  places  of  the  Morea  true  Greek  fpoken 
vulgarly  (you  cannot  fay  fo  of  the  Latin  any  where) 
only  they  confound  thefe  three  letters,  r„  i,  o,  (Eta,  Iota, 
Upfdori)  and  thefe  two  dipthongs  si  and  o/,  all  which 
they  pronounce  as  Ioata.  As  for  t/Vw  aoi  y.-jpn,  they  pro- 
nounce rri'.'jj  Si  xipit  for  /twjwn  cb/o;  &<£,  they  fay  /a./n»  cc/6e 
dla.  There  is  alfo  true  Greek  fpoken  in  fome  parts  of 
the  leffer  Afia,  where  there  is  no  place  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  for  the  proportion,  where  fo  many  differ- 
ing Languages  are  fpoken,  yet  moll  of  them  are  but 
Dialecls  and  fubdialecls ;  fo  that  of  thofe  two  and 
twenty  tongues,  which  Mithridates  is  recorded  to  have 
vnderftood,  above  two  parts  of  three,  I  beleeve,  were 
but  dialecls. 

I  dare  go  no  further  Eafihvard,  for  it  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  fo  fmall  a  Volume  as  this,  to  fpeak  of  the 
Levantine  tongues,  that  go  from  the  Liver  to  the  Heart. 
from  the  Right  hand  to  the  I  eft,  as  the  moil  Spacious 
Arabique,  which  is  fpoken  (or  learnt)  throughout  al[l] 
the  vafl  dominions  of  the  Mahumetan  Empire,  and 
is  the  moft  fixed  language  now  upon  Earth,  it  being 
death  to  alter  it,  or  Translate  the  Alcoran  into  any  other 
language,  to  adde  the  leaft  title  to  the  full  text,  or 
comment  upon  it ;  a  rare  policy  to  prevent  fchifmes, 
and  restraine  the  extravagant,  and  various  reflleffe  fancies 
of  Jut  ma  ne  braine. 

This  page  is  alfo  too  narrow  to  comprehend  any 
thing  of  the  moft  large  Slavonique  tongue,  which  above 
other  Languages  hath  this  prerogative  to  have  two 
Characters,  one  refembling  the  Latine,  the  other  the 
Greek,  and  in  many  places  the  Liturgy  is  in  both,  one 
for  Sunday es  and  Iloly-dayes,  the  other  for  working 
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{fares.  There  are  above  forty  feverall  Nations,  both  in 
Europe  and  Afta,  which  have  the  Slavonick  for  their 
vulgar  fpeech,  it  reacheth  from  Mofco,  the  Court  of  the 
great  Knez,  to  the  Turks  Seraglio  in  Constantinople,  and 
fo  over  the  Propontey  to  divers  places  in  Afta,  it  being 
the  common  language  of  the  janizaries. 

Sect.  XII. 

He  German  or  Teutonique  tongue  alfo  is  of 
mighty  extent,  for  not  only  the  large  Con- 
tinent of  Germany  high  and  low,  but  the 
Kingdomes  of  England,  Scotland,  E>en- 
marquc,  SwetMand,  Norivay,  IJland,  and 
fome  parts  of  Hungary  and  Poland  fpeake  it  vulgarly. 
And  queftionleffe  the  German  is  one  of  the  firft  motlier 
tongues  of  Ewope,  whereof  Scaliger  would  have  but 
eleven,  though  there  be  fonre  or  five  more,  but  I  find  that 
they  who  are  cryed  up  for  great  Clearks  may  erre,  as 
he  did  in  this,  as  alfo  when  hee  made  Prefer  John  an 
African  and  placed  him  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  Habafsins 
Countrey,  whereas  it  is  certaine  that  he  was  an  Afian, 
and  King  of  Tenduc  in  Tartary  above  two  thoufand 
miles  diflant,  befides  he  was  a  Nejlorian  by  his  religion, 
and  it  is  well  known  the  Habafsincs  are  Jacobites  and 
Chrifians  from  the  girdle  upward,  and  Jews  downward, 
admitting  both  of  B  apt  if m  and  Circumcifion. 

And  fo  ancient  is  the  German  tongue,  that  Goropius 
Becanus  flattered  himfelfe  with  a  fancy,  that  it  was  the 
language  which  was  fpoken  in  Paradife,  which  Ortelius 
alfo  fhewed  a  defire  to  beleeve ;  they  grounded  this 
conceipt  upon  thefe  words,  Adam,  Eve,  Abel,  Seth,  etc. 
which  they  would  ftretch  to  bee  German  words  ;  alfo 
that  their  language  came  firft  from  Afia,  becaufe  Godt, 
Fader,  Modcr,  Broder,  Star,  are  found  to  fignifie  the 
fame  things  both  in  the  German,  and  Perfiau  tongue. 

There  is  no  language  fo  ful  of  Monofyllables  and 
knotted  fo  with  Confonants  as  the  German,  howfoever 
the  is  a  full  mouthd  mafculine  fpeech :  the  fpeeches  of 
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the  Kingdoms  before  mentioned,  are  but  Dialefts  de- 
rived from  her;  Ami  the  Englijh  is  but  a  Sub-dialed  or 
branch  of  the  Saxon  Dialed,  which  hath  no  other  name 
in  Wcljli  and  /;v///  to  this  day  ;  for  take  an  Englijhman 
a  pea,  from  head  to  foot,  every  member  hee  hath 
is  Dutch. 

Yet  Gnce  the  last  Conquejl  much  French  hath  got  in, 
and  greatly  embellifhed  and  fmoothed  the  Englijh,  fo 
that  there  is  very  much  affinity  between  them,  as  for 
Example, 

La  Fortune  me  tourtnente, 
La  Vat u  mecontente. 

Or. 

Mon  defir  eft  infiny, 
Uentrer  en  Paradis. 
Which  layings  are  both  French  and  Englijh. 

<  )f  late  yeares  the  Englijh  tongue  hath  much  enriched 
her  felfe,  by  borrowing  of  fome  choyce,  well  founding 
and  fignificant  words  from  other  Languages  alfo;  fo 
that  Ihe  may  be  compared  to  a  Pofie  made  up  of  many 
fragrant  choyce  Flowers:  And  truly,  without  interelt 
and  paffion,  let  it  be  fpoken,  there  is  in  Englijh  as  true 
Jlraines  of  Eloquence,  asjlrongandfinewy  Exprefsions,  as 
elaborate  and  f olid  pieces  of  Fancy,  as  far  fetched  reaches 
of  Invention,  and  as  full  of  fait,  [there  are\  Metaphors 
as  faithfully  pourfued,  Sim  Hies  as  aptly  apply  ed.  and  as 
well  cloathed  and  girded  about;  as  in  any  Language 
whatsoever,  both  in  Poefie  and  Profe;  It  mull  be 
granted  that  fome  other  Languages,  for  their  foft  and 
fmooth  melting  fluency,  as  having  no  abruptneffe  of 
Confonants,  have  fome  advantage  of  the  Englijli ;  yet 
many  of  their  fancies,  which  amongft  themfelves  they 
hold  to  be  Jlrong  lines  and  quintejfential  Jhiffe,  being 
turned  to  another  tongue  become  flat,  and  prove  often- 
times but  meere  gingles,  but  what  is  witty  in  Englijh, 
is  fo,  with  advantage,  in  any  Language  elfe,  unleffe  the 
conceipt  be  topical/,  or  perfonall,  and  peculiar  only  to 
this  Ijland. 

But  whither  have  I  been  thus  tranfported?  The 
Copioufneffe  and  pleafure  of  the  Argument  hath  carried 
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mee  a  little  further  than  I  made  account,  for  to  bee  a 
-u.-jyy.ojciz  to  have  the  knowledge,  fpecially  the prafli- 
<:#// knowledge  (for  the  Theory  is  not  nere  fo  grateful  nor 
ufeful)  of  many  languages  is  one  of  the  richefl  and 
pleafingft  kind  of  Notions  that  is ;  And  we  find  upon 
the  befl  record,  that  the  nrft  blefling  which  fell  down 
from  Heaven  upon  thofe  holy  Heralds  of  Chriftianity, 
the  Apostles,  was  the  knowledge  of  many  tongues, 
infpired  into  them  immediatly  by  God  Almighty 
himfelfe. 

For  what  is  Imagination,  Invention  and  Senfe,  with- 
out the  faculty  of  Speech,  without  expreffion  ?  Speech 
is  the  inftrument  by  which  a  Foole  is  diftinguifhed  from 
a  Philofopher :  Speee/i  is  the  Index,  the  Interpreter,  the 
Ambajfador  of  the  mind,  and  the  Tongue  the  Vehiculum, 
the  Chariot,  which  conveyeth  andcarrieth  the  notions  of  the 
Mind 'to Reafons Palace, and[fo  t(>]  the  impregnable  Tower 
of  Truth  :  And  although  there  be  but  one  ?vay  thither,  yet 
there  be  many  forts  of  Chariots,  fome  more  fumptuous 
and  better  harneffed  than  others;  for  amongjl  tongues  there 
be  fome  farre  more  rich,  more. copious,  and  ofjlrongcr  ex- 
prefsions  than  others :  And  amongst  Tongues  there  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  good  felloiafliip,  for  they  fometimes  f apply 
one  anothers  wants,  and  mutually  borrow  and  lend. 

Sect.  XIII. 

[Vt  whether  have  I  wandred  ?  I  had  almoft 
forgot  where  I  left  my  Traveller,  but  now 
I  remember  wel  it  was  in  Italy.  And 
having  furveyed  Italy,  that  minion  of  Na- 
ture, he  may  croffe  the  Alpes,  and  fee  fome 
of  the  Cantons,  thofe  rugged  Rcpubliques,  and  [with  their] 
Regiments,  and  then  paffe  through  many  of  the  Stately 
proud  Cities  of  Germany,  till  hee  comes  to  Bruxels,  and 
there  he  fhall  behold  the  face  of  a  conftant  Military 
Court,  and  Provinciall  Government,  with  a  mifcellany  of 
all  Nations,  and  if  there  be  any  Icagcrs  a  foot,  or  Armies 
in  motion,  it  fhould  bee  time  well  fpent  to  fee  them 
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For  the  Netherlands  have  been  for  many  yeares,  as  one 
may  fay,  the  very  Cockpit  of  Chriflendome,  the  Schoole 
ind  Rendezvous  of  all  adventurous  Spirits, 
an,l  Cadets,  which  makes  moll  Nations  of  Europebe- 
holden  to  them  for  Soldiers.  Therefore  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Belgique  wars  are  ven  worth  the  reading,  for  I 
know  none  fuller  of flratagemes,  of  reaches  of  Pol  I  icy,  of 
variety  of  fucceffes  in  fo  fliort  a  time:  nor  in  which 
more  Primes  h  ive  been  engaged  (though  fome  more, 
fome  leffe)  for  reafons  ofjlate,  nor  a  wane  which  hath 
produced  fuch  deplorable  effects  directly  or  collaterally, 
all  Christendome  over,  both  by  Sea  and  Z<7//</. 

7/  Petit  in  French  is  an  appro/ed  Author,  C7///V- 
ciardin.  Den  Carles  Colotna  in  Spanifh,  and  Sir  R< 
Williams  in  Englijh,  with  others,  there  you  fhall  reade 
of  one  Towne  taken  by  a  Boat  of  Turfs,  and  reprized 
many  yeares  afcer  by  a  Boat  of  Facets,  another  taken 
by  the  flight  of  a  //auk.  another  by  a  load  of  J  ley, 
another  by  a  Cart  full  of  Apples,  and  many  by  difguifes, 
either  of  Boores,  Fryers,  or  Marchands. 

Having  fpent  fome  (mail  time  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  lie  may  by  fafe  conduct,  as  is  ufuall.  paffe  to 
Holland,  where  he  fhall  find  a  People  planted  as  it 
were  under  the  Sea,  out  of  whofe  jawes  they  force  an 
habitation,  with  infinite  expence  and  toyle,  checking 
the  impetuous  cours  of  the  angry  Ocean,  and  (hewing 
the  "World  how  far  Industry  and  Art,  can  curbe  and 
controule  Nature:  And  very  expedient  it  is,  hee  fhould 
take  an  exact  Survey  of  the  States  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, becaufe  they  are  accounted  the  furcst  Confeder- 
ates of  England,  and  her  fajlefl  Friends,  for  intereft  of 
Religion,  for  community  of  danger,  and  confequently  of 
reciprocall  pref creation. 

And  it  will  be  a  wonderfull  thing  to  fee  what  a 
mighty  fubfiflence  of  wealth  and  a  huge  Navigable 
power  that  State  is  come  too,  by  a  rare  unparalelled 
induftry  :  For  I  dare  avouch  that  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth, (though  flie  had  her  head  as  well  knit  in  her 
infancy  as  any  that  ever  was)  did  not  come  r.eere  her, 
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in  fo  fliort  a  progreffe  of  time,  to  fuch  a  growth  of 

ftrength. 

But  it  feemes  all  things  confpired  to  rayfe  Holland 
to  this  paffe:  Firft,  the  humour  of  the  people,  being 
patient  and  induftrious,  and  of  a  genius  more  inclinable 
to  a  Democraticatt  Government  than  to  a  Monarchy  : 
Adde  hereunto  the  quality  of  the  Countrey,  being  every 
where  half  cut,  and  as  it  were  inlayed  with  water,  and 
thereby  much  fortified,  and  made  in  many  places  inac- 
ceffible ;  to  that,  if  need  were,  Holland  could  turne  her 
felfe  into  a  huge  pond  when  the  lift. 

Hereunto  concurred  a  further  advantage  of  fituation, 
having  behind  her  the  Baltique  Sea,  which  affoords  her 
all  kind  of  Materials  for  lhipping,  and  for  all  kind  of 
Nutriment  and  Military  forces  England  and  France, 
both  (warming  with  fuperfluous  people,  fufpectfull  of 
the  Spanijh  greatneffe,  and  fo  not  unwilling  to  contri- 
bute auxiliary  ftrength  for  mutuall  fecurity  and  confer- 
vation. 

Navigation  and  Mercantile  Negotiation,  are  the  two 
Poles  whereon  that  State  doth  move,  and  to  both  thefe, 
it  feemes,  Nature  her  felfe  hath  exprefly  defigned  both 
Countrey  and  People ;  Them  by  an  extraordinary  kind 
of  Propensity,  the  Countrey  by  apt  pofition,  for  having 
no  Land  to  manure  [it],  they  plow  the  very  bowels  of 
the  Deep,  the  wrinkled  fore-head  of  Neptune  being  the 
furrowes  that  yealds  them  encreafe. 

Moreover,  there  being  many  great  Rivers  that  (lice 
and  cut  the  Countrey  up  and  down  to  difgorge  them- 
felvs  into  the  Ocean,  thofe  Rivers  may  be  faid  to  pay 
them  tribute,  as  well  as  to  the  Sea,  which  Rivers 
branching  themfelves  into  large  and  bearing  ftreames, 
do  fo  fitly  ferve  one  another,  and  all  the  whole,  that  it 
may  bee  faid,  Nature  in  the  frame  of  humane  bodies, 
did  not  difcover  more  Art,  in  distributing  the  veines 
and  arteries,  for  the  eafy  conveyance  of  the  maffe  of 
bloud  into  each  part,  as  fhe  hath  fhewed  here  in  dif- 
perfing  thofe  waters  fo  orderly  for  trafique. 

Thefe  Rivers  bring  her  what  the  large  continent  of 
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ind  other  Eaflerne  Countreys  aflfoord,  and 
fhee  lying  between  them  and  the  Sea,  himilheth  them 
with  all  fai  fet<  hed  Indian,  African,  and  Spanijh  coin- 
moditii 

1  tere  you  fhall  fee  the  moft  induflrious  people  upon 
earth,  making  a  rare  vertue  of  necefsity,  for  the  fame 
thing  which  makes  a  Parrot fpeake,  makes  than  to  labour. 
For  having  nothing  of  their  own,  yet  they  abound  with 
all  things,  and  may  be  laid,  to  live  by  the  idleneffe of  fome 
of  their  neighbours,  I  am  loth  to  name  here  who  they  are. 

!  [ere  you  fhall  find  a  people  grow  Rich  alfo  by  that 
which  ufeth  to  impoverifh  others,  even  by  J I  am;  for 
prifes  and  booties  abroad,  go  to  make  a  good  fart  of  their 
wealth. 

Yet  in  conversation  they  are  but  heavy,  of  a  homely 
oatfide,  and  flow  in  action,  which  flowneffe  carieth  with 
it  a  notable perfeverance,  and  this  may  bee  imputed  to 
the  quality  of  that  mould  of  earth,  whereon  they  dwell, 
which  may  be  laid  to  bee  a  kind  of  fianding  pooh  of 
-• :  And  which  is  known  to  have  fuch  a  force  of 
affimila  ion  that  when  people  of  a  more  vivacious  tem- 
per, come  to  mingle  with  them,  at  the  fecond  genera- 
tion, they  feeme  to  participate  of  the  foyle  and  Ayre. 
and  degenerate  into  meere  Hollanders;  the  like  is 
found  dayly  in  Horfes  and  Dogs,  and  all  other  animals. 
Occulta  est  Batavae  qucedam  vis  injita  terra. 

One  remarquable  piece  of  Policy  I  forgot,  that  hee 
fhould  obferve  in  the  Vnited  Provinces;  viz.  Why  in 
fo  fmall  an  extent  of  ground  they  have  fo  many  rich, 
well  milt  and  populous  Townes  amongfl  them;  one  of 
the  principal!  reafons  is.  becaufe  they  appropriate  fome 
ftaple  materiall  commoditie  to  ever}'  one  of  the  great 
I  i  w  oes,  as  Amsterdam  hath  the  trade  of  the  Eafi  and 
Weft  Indies.  Roterdam  the  Englifh  Cloth,  Dort  the 
Rheni/h  Wines.  Middelborough  the  French  Wines,  Tre- 
veres  the  Scots  trade,  the  //age  the  rejidence  of  the  Prince 
and  the  States,  llaerlam  fub/ist[s]  by  knitting  and  dying, 
and  fo  forth  ;  which  is  a  very  laudable  cours,  not  to 
fufTer  one  place  to  fwallow  die  wealth  and  traffique  of 
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the  whole,  like  the  fpleene  in  tJie  naturatt  body,  whofe 
/welling  makes  all  the  refl  of 1 'lie  members  languijh. 
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Aving  thus  paffed  the  diameter  of  France, 
run  over  Spaine,  croffed  the  Mediterranean 
to  Italy,  and  obferved  the  multiplicity 
of  Governments  therein  ;  having  thus 
climbed  the  Alpes,  and  traverfed  the  beft 
part  of  Germany,  having  alio  taken  the  length  of  the 
Bclgiqiie  Lion,  (of  all  which  France  for  a  Kingdome, 
Venice  for  a  Republique,  Millan  for  a  Duchy,  Flanders 
for  a  County  beare  the  bell)  having  I  fay,  Travelled 
through  all  thefe  places,  all  which  may  bee  done  com- 
pleatly  in  three  yea  res  and  foure  months,  which  foure 
Months  I  allow  for  itinerary  removals  and  journeys, 
and  the  Ycarcs  for  refidence  in  places;  it  will  be  high 
time  now  to  hoyfe  fayle,  and  fleere  homwards,  where 
being  returned,  hee  muft  abhorre  all  affectations,  all 
forced  poflures  and  complements :  For  Forraine  Travell 
oftentimes  makes  many  to  wander  from  themfelves,  as 
well  as  from  their  Countrey,  and  to  come  back  mere 
Mimiques,  and  fo  in  going  farre,  to  fare  worfe,  and 
bring  back  leffe  wit,  than  they  carieth  forth,  they  go  out 
Figures  (according  to  the  Italian  Proverb)  and  returne 
Cyphers,  they  retaine  the  Vice  of  a  Countrey,  and  will 
difcours  learnedly  thereon,  but  paffe  by,  and  forget  the 
good,  their  Memories  being  herein  like  haire  Jeeves,  that 
keep  up  the branne,and let  go  the  fine flowre:  They  ftri  ve- 
to degenerate  as  much  as  they  can  from  Engliflunen, 
and  all  their  talke  is  flill  Forraine,  or  at  lead,  will  bring 
it  to  be  fo,  though  it  be  by  head  and  (boulders,  magni- 
fying other  Nations,  and  derogating  from  their  .own : 
Nor  can  one  hardly  exchange  three  words  with  them, 
at  an  Ordinary  (or  elfe -where)  but  prefently  they  are 
th'other  fide  of  the  Sea,  commending  either  the  J  Vines 
of  France,  the  fruits  of  Italy,  of  the  Oyle  and  Sallets  of 
Spaine. 
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Some  alfo  there  arc  who  by  their  Countenance  more 
than  by  their  Cartage,  by  their  Difcafes,  more  than  by 
their  Dtfcourfes,  difcover  themfelves  to  have  been 
Abroad  under  hot  Climats. 

( Others  have  a  cuflome  to  bee  always  relating  flrange 
things  and  wonders,  (of  the  humor  of  Sir  John  Mau- 
devile)  and  they  ufually  prefent  them  to  the  Hearers, 
through  multiplying  glaffes,  and  therein-  caufe  the  thing 
to  appeare  far  greater  than  it  is  in  it  felf,  they  make 
Mountaines  of  Mole-hils,  like  Charenton-Bridge-Eccho, 
which  doubles  the  found  nine  times.  Such  a  Traveller 
-was  he,  that  reported  the  Indian  Fly,  to  be  as  big  as 
a  Fox ;  China  birds,  to  be  as  big  as  fome  Horfes,  and 
their  Mice  to  be  as  big  as  Monkeys  ;  but  they  have  the 
wit  to  fetch  this  far  enough  off,  becaufe  the  Hearer 
may  rather  believe  it,  than  make  a. voyage  fo  far  to 
difprove  it. 

Every  one  knowes  the  Tale  of  him,  -who  reported  hee 
had  feen  a  Cabbage  under  whofe  leafes  a  Regiment  of 
Souldiers  were Jheltred fr  m  ajhower  of  raine :  Another 
who  was  no  Traveller  (yet  the  Avifer  man)  faid,  hee 
had  paffed  by  a  plaee  where  there  were  400  brajiers 
making  of  a  Cauldron,  200  within,  and  200  without, 
beating  the  nayles  in  ;  the  Traveller  asking  for  -what  ufe 
that  huge  Cauldron  was  ?  he  told  him,  Sir  it  was  to 
boy le  your  Cabbage. 

Such  another  was  the  Spanifli  Traveller,  who  was  fo 
habituated  to  hyperbolize,  and  relate  wonders,  that  he 
became  ridiculous  in  al[l]  companies,  fo  that  he  was 
forced  at  laft  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  fell 
into  any  exceffe  this  -way,  and  report  any  thing  im- 
probable, he  mould  pul  him  by  the  fleeve  :  The  Mas- 
ter falling  into  his  wonted  hyperboles,  fpoke  of  a  Church 
in  China,  that  -was  ten  thoufand  yards  long ;  his  man 
(landing  behind  and  pulling  him  by  the  fleeve,  made 
him  flop  fuddenly:  the  company  asking,  I  pray  Sir, 
how  broad  might  that  Church  be  ?  he  replyed,  but  a 
yard  broad,  and  you  may  thanke  my  man  for  pulling 
vie  by  the  fleeve,  elfe  I  had  made  it  fourefjuare  for  you. 
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Others  have  another  kind  of  hyperbolizing  vaine,  as 
they  will  fay,  there  's  not  a  woman  in  Italy,  bat  weares 
an  Iron  girdle  next  her  skin  in  the  abfence  of  her  husband, 
that  for  a  pistoll  one  may  be  master  of  any  mans  life 
there;  That  there  is  not  a  Gentleman  in  France  but  hath 
his  box  of  playsters  about  him  ;  That  in  Germany  every 
one  hath  a  roufe  in  his  pate,  once  a  day  ;  That  there  are 
[a]  few  Dons  in  Spaine  that  eat  flejh  once  a  week,  or 
that  hath  not  a  Miflreffe  be/ides  his  wife  ;  That  Paris 
hath  more  Courtizans  than  London  honefl  Women  (which 
may  admit  a  double  fenfe;)  That  Sevill  is  like  a  cheffe- 
bord  table,  having  as  many  Morifcos  as  Spaniards; 
That  Venice  hath  more  Maauerelles,  than  Marchands ; 
Portugall  more  Jews  than  Chrijlians :  whereas  it  is 
farre  otherwife,  for  the  Devill  is  not  fo  black  as  he  is 
painted,  no  more  are  thefe  Noble  Arations  and  Townes 
as  they  are  tainted  :  Therefore  one  fhould 

Parcere  paucorum  diffundere  crimen  i?i  omnes. 

And  it  is  a  generous  kind  of  civility  to  report  alwayes 
the  beji. 

Furthermore,  there  is  amongft  many  others  (which 
were  too  long  to  recite  here)  an  odde  kind  of  Anglic- 
ifme,  wherein  fome  do  frequently  expreffe  themfelves, 
as  to  fay  Your  Boores  of  Holland,  Sir  ;  Your  Iefuites 
of  Spaine,  Sir ;  Your  Courtifans  of  Venice,  Sir  :  where- 
unto  one  anfwered  (not  impertinently)  My  Courtifans 
Sir  ?  Pox  on  them  all  for  me,  they  are  none  of  my 
Courtifans. 

Laftly,  fome  kind  of  Travellers  there  are,  whom 
their  gate  and  fronting,  their  bending  in  the  hammes, 
andfliouldcrs,  and  looking  upon  their  legs,  with  frisking 
and  finging  do  fpeake  them  Travellers. 

Others  by  a  phantaftique  kind  of  ribanding  them- 
felvs,  by  their  modes  of  habit,  and  cloathing  (and 
touching  variety  of  cloathing,  there  be  certaine  odde 
ill-favoured  old  Prophecies  of  this  I/land,  which  were 
improper  to  recite  here)  do  make  themfelves  knowne 
to  have  breathed  forraine  ayre,  like  Sir  Thomas  Moore's 
Traveller,  whom  I  will  bring  here  upon  the  ftage. 
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Amicus  et  Sodalis  ejl  Lalus  mihi, 
Britanniaque  natus,  attufque  Infold  : 
At  cum  Brittannos  Gallia  cultoribus 
Oceanus  ingens,  lingua,  mores  dirimant, 
Spernit  tamen  Lalus  Britannica  annua  ; 
Miratur  expetitque  cuncla  Gallica 
Tbgd  fuperbit  ambulans  in  Gallica, 
Amatque  multum  Gallicas  lacernulas, 
ZonA,  locello,  atque  enfegaudet  Gallico, 
Jit  calceis  et  fubligare  Gallico, 
Totoque  denique  apparatu  Gallico, 
Nam  et  unum  habet  Mini/lmm,  eumque  Galiicum, 
Sal  quern,  licet  velit.  ncc  ipfa  Gallia, 
Trailare  quiret plus  (opinor)  Gallice, 
Siipendii  nihil  dot,  atque  id  Gallice, 
Vestitque  iritis  pannulis,  ct  Gallice  hoc, 
Alit  cibo  parvo.  ct  malo,  idque  Gallice, 
Lahore  multo  exercet,  atque  hoc  Gallice, 
Pugnifque  crebrb  pulfat,  idque  Gallice, 
In  ccetu,  in  via,  et  inforo,  et  Jrequentia 
Rixatur  objurgatquefemper  Gallice. 
Quid?     Gallice  ill  nil ' !  i  mo  Jem  i- Gallice, 
S,  rmonem  eniin,  ni  Jailor,  ille  Galiicum, 
Tarn  collet  amnem,  quam  Latinum  Pjittacus. 
Crefcit  tamen  ;  fibique  nimirum  placet, 
Verbis  t  rib  us  Ji  quid  loquatur  Gallicis, 
Ant  Gallicis  Ji  quid  nequit  voca bulls, 
Conatur  id  verbis,  licet  non  Gallicis, 
Sana  faltem  perfonare  Gallico, 
Palato  hiantc.  acutulo  quodam  tono, 
Et  fa:  mime  instar  garrientis  mot  liter, 
Sed  ore  plena,  tauquam  id  impicant  Jabce, 
Balbutiens  7  'it  lei  ice t  fuavitt  r. 
Pre/sis  quibufdam  Uteris,  Galli  quibus 
Ineptientes  abjlinent,  nihil  fecus 
Quam  vulpe  gallus,  rupibufque  Navita  ; 

Sic  ergo  linguam  ille  et  Latinam  Gallia:, 
Et  Gallic'!  linguam  Jonat  Britannicam, 
Et  Gallic'-  linguam  refer!  Ilispanicam, 
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Et  Gallic''  lingua in  refert  Lombardicam, 
Et  Gal/ice  linguam  refert  Germanicam, 
Et  Galiice  omncm  prater  iinam  Gallicam. 
Nam  Gal/icam  folitm  fonat  Britannice  : 

At  quifquis  Jnfuld  fat  us  Britannica 
Sic  pairiam  info! ens  faflidiet  fuam, 
Ut  more  finite  laboret  fingere, 
Et  cemulari  Gallicas  ineptias, 
Ex  amne  Gallo  ego  hunc  opinor  ebrium. 
Ergo  tit  ex  Britanno  Galltts  effe  nitilur, 
Sic  Dii  jubete,  fiat  fiat  ex  Gallo  capus. 

Sec.    XV. 

Vt  fuch  Travellers  as  thefe  may  bee  termed 
Land-lopers,  as  the  Dutchman  faith,  rather 
than  Travellers ;  Such  may  be  faid  to  go 
out  upon  fuch  an  [the  like]  Arrand,  as  wee 
reade  Saules-fon  went  once  out  upon  [to 
feek  his  Father's  affes]  ;  or  like  the  Prodigall  fon,  to 
feed  upon  the  huskes  of  ftraiige  Countreys ;  or  as  we 
reade,  ALfope  travelled  to  Ijlria,  thence  to  Africk,  and 
fundry  other  Regions,  only  to  find  out  the  beft  Crabs ; 
or  like  him  who  came  from  the  furtheft  parts  of  Hun- 
gary to  England  [from  the  furtheft  parts  of  Hungary], 
to  eat  Oyfiers :  Thefe  Travellers  in  lieu  of  the  Ore 
of  Op/iir  wherewith  they  mould  come  home  richly 
freighted,  may  be  faid  to  make  their  returne  in  Apes 
and  Oleics,  in  a  cargazon  of  Complements  and  Cringes, 
or  fome  huge  monftrous  Periwigs,  which  is  the  Golden 
Eleece  they  bring  over  with  them. 

Such,  I  fay,  are  a  fhame  to  their  Countrey  abroad, 
and  their  kinred  at  home,  and  to  their  parents,  Ben- 
ouies,  the  fons  of  for  row  :  and  as  Jonas  in  the  Whales 
belly,  travelled  much,  but  faw  little,  why,  becaufe  hee 
was  fhut  up  in  the  body  of  that  great  (aquatique) 
beaft,  fo  thefe  may  be  faid  to  have  been  carried  up 
and  downe  through  many  Countreys,  and  after  a  long 
pererratio"  to  and  fro,  to  returne  as  wife  as  they  went, 
becaufe  their  foules  were  fo  ill  lodged,  and  fhut  up  in 
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fuch  flupid  bodies:  No,  an  ingenious  and  difcerning 
Traveller  will  difdaine  this,  and  drive  to  diflinguifh 
'twixt  good  and  evill,  'twixt  that  which  is  gracefull,  and 

what's  phantaftique,  'twixt  what  is  to  be  followed,  and 
what's  to  be  fhunned,  and  bring  home  the  bed  :  Hee 
will  drive  to  be  rather  Sub/lance  without Jhew,  thanjhew 
without  fubsiance:  From  the  Italian  he  will  borrow  his 
refervedneffe,  not  his  jealoufie  and  humor  of  revenge ; 
From  the  French  his  Horfemanjhip  and  gallantneffe  that 
way.  with  his  Confidence,  and  nothing  elfe  :  From  the 
Spaniard  his  Sobriety,  not  his  tuft:  From  the  German 
(cleane  contrary)  his  Continency,  not  his  Excejfc,  the 
other  way :  From  the  Netherland  his  Industry,  and 
that 's  all :  His  heart  rnufl  ftill  remaine  Englijh,  though 
I  allow  him  fome  choyce  and  change  of  Habit, 

Ccelum,  non  aninium  muttf — 
And  as  the  commendable!!  quality  of  Oyle  is  to 
fmell  of  nothing,  yet  it  giveth  an  excellent  relifh  to 
many  forts  of  meats  :  So  he  is  the  difcreetefl  Traveller, 
who  Savoureth  of  no  affectation,  or  flrangeneffe,  of  no 
exotique  modes  at  all,  after  his  returne,  either  in  his 
Cariage  or  Difeours,  unleffe  the  fubjecb  require  it,  and 
the  occalion  and  Company  aptly  ferve  for  him,  to 
difcover  himfelfe,  and  then  an  application  of  his 
Knowledge  abroad,  will  excellently  feafon  his  matter 
and  ferve  as  golden  dijhes  to  ferve  it  in. 

If  any  Forrainer  be  to  be  imitated  in  his  manner  of 
Difeours  and  Comportement,  it  is  the  Italian,  who  may 
be  faid  to  be  a  medium  'twixt  the  Gravity  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  Heavineffe  of  the  Dutch,  and  Levity  of 
our  next  Neighbours,  for  he  feemes  to  allay  the  one, 
and  quicken  the  other  two  ;  to  ferve  as  a  buoy  to  the 
one,  and  a  ballajl  to  th'other. 

France  ufeth  to  work  one  good  effect  upon  the 
Englijh)  flie  ufeth  to  take  away  the  mothers  milk  (as 
they  fay,)  that  blufli  and  bafhfull  tincture,  which  ufeth 
to  rife  up  in  the  face  upon  fudden  falutes,  and  enter- 
change  of  Complement,  and  to  enharden  one  with 
confidence ;  For  the  Centry  of  France  have  a  kind  of 
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loofe  becomming  boldnes,  and  forward  vivacity  in 
their  cariage,  whereby  [as]  they  feeme  to  draw  refpecT 
from  their  Superiours  and  Equals,  and  [fo  they]  make 
their  Inferiours  [and  all  kind  of  mechaniques  to]  keepe 
a  fitting  diftance. 

In  Italy  amongfl  other  morall  cautions,  one  may 

learne  not  to  be  over  prodigall  of  /par It  when  there  is 

no  need,  for  with  a  nod,  with  a  Jhake  of  the  head,  and 

fhrug    of  the  fhoulder,    they   will    anfwer   to    many 

queftions. 

One  fhall  learne  befides  there  not  to  interrupt  one 
in  the  relation  of  his  tale,  or  to  feed  it  with  odde  in- 
terlocutions :  One  fhall  learne  alfo  not  to  laugh  at  his 
own  jest,  as  too  many  ufe  to  do,  like  a  Hen,  which  can- 
not lay  an  egge  but  flie  must  cackle. 

Moreover,  one  fhall  learne  not  to  ride  fo  furioufly  as 
they  do  ordinarily  in  England,  when  there  is  no  ne- 
ceffity  at  all  for  it  [required] ;  for  the  Italians  have  a 
Proverb,  that  a  galloping  horfe  is  an  open  fepulcher. 
And  the  Englifh  generally  are  obferved  by  all  other 
Nations,  to  ride  commonly  with  that  fpeed,  as  if  they 
rid  for  a  Midwife,  or  a  Phyfitian,  or  to  get  a  pardon 
to  fave  one's  life  as  he  goeth  to  execution,  when  there 
is  no  fuch  thing,  or  any  other  occafion  at  all,  which 
makes  them  call  England,  the  Hell  of  Horfes  [not 
without  caufe]. 

In  thefe  hot  Countreyes  alfo,  one  fhall  learne  to 
give  over  the  habit  of  an  odde  cuftome,  peculiar  to 
the  EngliJJi  alone,  and  whereby  they  are  diftinguifhed 
from  other  Nations,  which  is,  To  makeflill  towards  the 
Chimney,  though  it  bee  in  the  Dog-daycs. 

Sect.    XYI. 

\Anguage  is  the  greateft  outward  teftimony  of 
Travell :  Yet  is  it  a  vaine  and  verball 
Knowledge  that  rests  only  in  the  Tongue  ; 
Nor  are  the  obfcrvations  of  the  Eye  any 
thing  profitable,    unlejfe  the   Mind   draza 
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fomething  from  the  Externe  objeel  to  enrich  the  Soule 
wit  hall,  to  informe  to  build  up  and  unbeguile  the  Inward 
man.  that  by  the  fight  arious  objects  of  Art  and 

Nature,  that  by  the  perlujhation  of  fitch  fa/nous  Cities, 
C  as  ties,  Amphitheaters,  and  Palaces  ;  fame  glorious  and 
new.  fome  mouldred  away,  and  eaten  by  the  Jron-teeth  of 
Time,  he  come  to  difcernt,  the  best  of  all  earthly  things 
to  bee  but  frayle  and  traujifory.  That  this  World  at  the 
bell  is  but  a  huge  June,  and  we  but  wayfaring  men.  but 
Pilgrimes,  and  a  company  of  rambling  Paffengers.  That 
titer  first  into  this  World  by  TravaUe,  and  fo  paffe 
along  with  Cries,  by  weeping  croffe  [to  mile  end] : 
that  it  was  no  improper  Character  the  Wifeft  of  Kings 
gave  of  this  life  to  be  nought  elfe  but  a  continual 'I '  Tra- 
vell:  as  the  Author  crofiing  once  over  the  J'yreucs, 
writ  to  a  Noble  friend  of  his  in  this  diilique, 

Vita  Peregrinans  Iter  eft,  facra  pagina  monstrat, 
Nunc  vere  vitam,  nam  peregrinor,  ago. 

Yet  among  ft  thefe  paffengers,  fame  find  tear  me  lod- 
gings in  this  Tine,  with  foft  beds,  the  fable  plentifully 
furniflied,  And  fitch  is  the  pooreneffe  of  fome  Spirits, 
and  the  narrowneffe  of  their  Soules,  and  they  are  Jo 
nailed  to  the  Earth,  that  when  they  are  almoft  at  their 
Journeyes  aid.  when  they  lye  wind-bound  at  the  Cape  of 
good  Hope,  and  have  one  foot  in  the  Barge  ready  to  go 
off,  7cilh  the  next  Gale  to  another  Countrey,  to  their  laft 
home:  Yet,  as  the  Orator  faith,  Quo  minus  vice  rejlat 
eo  plus  viatici  quccrunt,  the  leffe  way  remaines,  the 
more  provifion  they  make  ftill  for  their  journey. 

Other  Paffengers  there  are,  which  find  but  filwrt  com- 
mons, they  are  forced  to  trudge  up  and  down  for  a  roome 
to  lay  their  heads  upon,  and  would  bee  -well  content  with 
a  trucklebed,  or  a  mattreffe  in  the  garret,  for  want 
-whereof,  they  are  often  cons/rained  [put]  to  lye  in  flate 
[abroad]  againfl  their  wils  in  the  Starre  Chamber,  [but 
much  againfl  their  wills]  having  [though  they  have]  the 
Heaven  for  their  Canopy,  and  the  breasts  of  their  Com- 
mon Mother  for  their  pillow. 
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And  it  is  (he  high  plsafure  of  Providence  this  difparity 
Jli fluid  be  'twixt  the  Citizens  of  this  II  orld,  and  that  the 
earth  fJuntld  be  divided  into  fuch  unequal!  portions,  to 
leave  place  for  Induftry,  Labour,  and  Wit,  the  Children 
^/"Necefnty,  and  Parents  0/  Vertue,  for  otherwife,  few 
or  none  would  pourchafe  any  ground  upon  Parnaffus  Hill. 

To  fee  the  Efcuriall  in  Spaine,  or  the  PI  ate- Fleet  at 
her  firfl  arrival!  ;  To  fee  Saint  Denis,  the  late  Car- 
dinal-Palace in  Richelieu,  and  other  things  in  France ; 
To  fee  the  Citadell  of  Antwerp  ;  The  New  Towne  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  Forrefl  of  Mafls,  which  lye  per- 
petually before  her;  To  fee  the  Imperially  and  flately 
Hans  Towns  of  Germany ;  To  fee  the  Treafurie  of 
Saint  Mark,  and  Arfenall  of  Venice  \  The  Mount  of 
Piety  in  Naples  ;  The  Dome  and  Caflle  of  Milan  ;  The 
proud  Palaces  in  and  about  Genoua,  whereof  there 
are  two  hundred  within  two  miles  of  the  Towne  ;  and 
not  one  of  the  fame  forme  of  building ;  To  fee  Saint 
Peter's  Church,  the  Vatican,  and  other  magnificent 
ftruclures  in  Rome,  who  in  the  cafe  the  Hands  in,  may 
be  faid  to  be  but  her  owne  Tombe,  in  comparifon  of 
what  flie  hath  beene,  being  fallen  from  the  Nils  to  the 
Plaines. 

To  be  able  to  fp[e]ake  many  Languages,  as  the  Voluble 
French,  the  Courtly  Italian,  the  Lofty  Spanifh,  the 
Lusty  Dutch,  the  Powerfull  Latine,  the  Scientifique  and 
happily  compounding  Greek,  the  mod  Spacious  Slavo- 
nique,  the  Myflicall  Hebrew  with  all  her  Dialects  :  All 
this  is  but  vanity  and  fuperficiall  Knowledge,  unleffe  tin- 
inward  man  be  bettered  hereby ;  unleffe  by  feeing  ami 
pcrujin^  the  volume  of  the  Great  World,  one  learne  to 
know  the  Little,  which  is  himfelfe,  unles  one  learne  to 
goveme  and  check  the pafsions,  our  Domeflique  Enemies, 
then  which  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  gentleues  ef  mind, 
to  Elegancy  of  Manners,  and  Solid  Wifdome.  But 
principally,  unleffe  by  furveying  and  admiring  his  works 
abroad,  one  improve  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
Creator,  prae  quo  quifquilise  csetera ;  in  comparifon 
whereof  the  best  offublunary  blf sings  are  but  babies,  and 
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this  indeed,  this  Vnum  neceffarium,  fhould  be  the 
i  enter  to  which  Travell Jhould tend. 

Moreover,  one  fhould  evertuate  himfelfe  to  bring 
fomething  home,  that  may  accrue  to  the  publique 
benefit  and  advantage  of  his  Countrey,  and  not  to 
draw  water  to  his  own  Mill  only  ;  For  of  thofe  three 
that  the  Orator  faith,  challenge  a  (hare  in  ova  Nativity, 
our  Countrey  is  the  firft,  and  our  f elf s  lafl.  Therefore 
he  fhould  pry  into  the  Policy  and  municipall  Lawes  of 
other  States  and  Cities,  and  be  able  to  render  an 
accompt  of  their  government,  and  by  collation 
thereof  with  that  of  his  own,  Examine  well  whether 
any  wholefome  conftitution  or  cuftome  may  be  apply- 
able  to  the  frame  of  his  owne  Countrey. 

It  is  recorded  in  an  ancient  Greek  Author,  that  the 
famous  Ptolomey,  he  who  converfed  and  Travelled  fo 
much  amongft  Heavenly  bodies,  culled  out  a  felect 
number  of  his  pregnanteft  young  Nobles,  and  Gentle- 
men to  go  to  Greece,  Italy,  Carthage,  and  other  Regions, 
and  the  prime  Inftruction  they  had  in  charge,  was,  to 
obferve  the  Government,  as  they  Travelled  along,  and 
bring  back  three  of  the  wholefomeft  Lawes  out  of 
every  Countrey.  Being  returned,  they  related  that  in 
the  Roman  Republique,  a  tnofi  fingular  veneration  was 
had  of  the  Temples,  a  punctual  I  obedience  to  Governors, 
and  unavoydable  punifhments  inflicted  upon  malefactors. 

In  Carthage,  the  Senat  commanded,  the  Nobles  exe- 
cuted, and  the  People  obeyed. 

In  Athens  the  Rich  were  not  fuffered  to  be  Extor- 
tioners, the  Poore  idle,  nor  the  Magiftrates  ignorant. 

In  Rhodes  Old  men  were  Venerable,  Young  men 
modest,  and  Women  folitary  and  filent. 

In  Thebes  the  Nobles  did  fight,  the  Plebeians  labour, 
and  Philofophers  teach. 

In  Sicily  yujliee  was  entirely  administrcd,  Com- 
meree  was  honestly  exercifed,  and  all  enjoyed  equall  pri- 
viledges  and  interest  in  the  State. 

Among  the  Sicionians  there  were  admitted  neither 
Phyfitians   to   hinder  the  operations   of  Nature;    nor 
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Strangers,  to  introduce  innovations ;   nor  Lawyers,   to 
multiply  Contentions. 

Thefe  men  it  feemes  did  not  go  out  to  fee  feathers 
fly  in  the  Ayre,  or  Reeds  Jhaken  with  the  wind,  they 
did  not  go  to  get  Complements  or  Cringes,  or  Cariage 
of  bodies,  or  new  Modes  of  cloathing,  or  to  tip  the 
tongue  with  a  little  Language  only,  but  they  fearchd 
into  the  folidefl  and  ufefulleft  part  of  humane  Wifdome, 
which  is  policy ;  And  doubtleffe,  that  rare  wife  King 
made  excellent  ufe  of  their  obfervations,  and  rewarded 
them  accordingly  :  And  one  of  the  happicft  advantages 
to  a  Monarchy  is,  to  have  a  difcerning  and  bountifull 
King  7chen  occafion  requires,  for  Subjecls  are  accordingly 
active  or  idle,  as  they  find  their  Prince  able  to  judge  oj 
their  merit  aud  endeavours,  and  fo  employ  them  ;  for  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Letters,  and  fpeculativc  Or  be  of 
Vertue,  the  benigne  afpeel  and  influence  of  the  Prince,  is 
as  Apollo  was  to  the  Mufes,  it  gives  a  kind  of  comfort- 
able heate,  and  illumination,  zohereby  they  are  cherifJied 
aud  made  vigorous. 

The  moft  materiall  ufe  therefore  of  Forraine  Travel 
is  to  find  out  fomething  that  may  bee  applyable  to  the 
publique  utility  of  one's  own  Countrey,  as  a  Noble 
Pcrfonage  of  late  yeares  did,  who  obferving  the  uni- 
forme  and  regular  way  of  ftone  ilruclure  up  and  down 
Italy,  hath  introduced  that  forme  of  building  to  London 
and  Westminster,  and  elfe  where,  which  though  dis- 
taftfull.  at  firft,  as  all  innovations  are,  For  they  feeme 
like  Bug-bcares,  or  Gorgon s  heads,  to  the  vulgar;  yet 
they  find  now  the  commodity,  firmeneffe  and  beauty 
thereof,  the  three  maine  principles  of  Architecture. 

Another  feeing  their  Dikes,  and  draynings  in  the 
Netherlands,  hath  been  a  caufe  that  much  hath  beene 
added,  to  lengthen  the  skirts  of  this  Ifland. 

Another  in  imitation  of  their  aquedufls  and  fluces, 
and  conveyance  of  waters  abroad,  brought  ]Vare-zvater 
through  London flreets:  And  it  had  been  wiflied  fo  great 
and  renowned  a  City  had  not  forgot  Him  fo  foon,  confid- 
ering  what  infinite  advantages  redounds  to  her  thereby 

F 
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for  in  other  Countreys  I  have  feene  Statues  erecled  to 
perfons  in  the  moll  eminenteft  places  (to  eternize  their 
memories  by  way  of  gratitude)  for  Inventions  of  farre 
letter  confequence  to  the  encouragement  of  others,  for 
it  is  an  old  Rule  of  State,  and  will  be  in  date  to  the 
Worlds  end,  that  Honor  nourijheth  Arts,  and  is  the 
golden  fpurre  of  Vertue  and  induflry. 

S  i  c  i .    X  V  1 1. 

Mongft  many  other  fruits  of  Forrairu  Tra- 
vel^ befides  the  delightfull  ideas,  and  a 
thoufand  various  thoughts  and  felfe  con- 
tentments and  inward  folaces,  it  raifeth 
in  the  memory  of  things  pall,  this  is  one  : 
That  when  one  hath  feene  the  Tally  and  tail/age  of 
■ice.  the  Milstone  of  Spainc,  the  Afsife  of  Holland* 
the  Gabels  of  Italy,  where  one  cannot  bring  an  /;  . 
or  roote  to  the  market,  but  the  Prince  his  part  lyes 
therinna  :  When  he  hath  felt  the  excefse  of  heat,  the 
dangerous  Seratns,  the  Poverty  of  foylein  many  places, 
the  Homelineffe  and  incommodity  of  lodging,  the  courfe 
cloathing  of  the  beflfort  of  Peafants,  their  -wooden  fliooes, 
and  (Iraw  hats,  their  Canvas  breeches,  and  Buckram 
petticoates,  their  meager  fare,  feeding  commonly  upon 
Graffe,  Hearbs,  and  Roots,  and  drinking  Water,  neere 
the  condition  of  brute  animals,  who  find  the  cloth  always 
ready  taxed,  and the buttry  upon:  When  hee  hath  obferved 
what  a  hard  fhift  fome  make  to  hewe  out  a  dwelling  in 
the  holes  of  the  Rocks;  others  to  dig  one  under  the  Sea; 
when  he  feeles,  how  in  fome  Climes  the  Heaven  is  as 
Braffe,  in  others  as  a  dropping  Sponge;  in  others  as  a 
great  Bel/owes,  moil  part  of  the  yeare  ;  how  the  Earth, 
m  many  places  is  ever  and  anone  fick  of  a  fit  of  the 
Palfie;  When  hee  fees  the  fame  Sun  which  only  chcr- 
ifiheth  and  gently  -warmes  his  Count  rey  men,  hi\\(e  fa  rhyle 
and  tanue  other  p  p  e,  and  thofe  rayes  which  fcorch  the 
adufled  foyles  of  Calabria  and  Spaine,  only  varnijh  and 
guild  the  green  honv-fucklcd  plain es   and   hillocks  of 
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England;  When  he  hath  obferved  what  hard  fliifts 
forae  make  to  rub  out  in  this  world  in  divers  Coun- 
treys,  What  fpeed  Nature  makes  to  finish  her  cours  in 
them;  How  their  bed  fort  of  women  after  forty,  are 
prefently  fuperannuated,  and  looke  like  another  Char- 
ing-Crojfe,  or  Caraekes  that  have paffed  tlie  Line  in  three 
voyages  to  the  Indies:  When  hee  hath  obferved  all  this. 
At  his  returne  home,  hee  will  bleffe  God,  and  love 
England  better  ever  after,  both  for  the  Equality  of  the 
Temper  in  the  Clime,  where  there  is  no  where  the  like, 
take  all  the  Seafons  of  the  yeare  together,  (though 
fome  would  with  She  might  bee  pufhed  a  little  nearer 
the  Sun  :)  For  the  free  condition  of  the  fulfill,  and 
equal/  participation  of  the  Wealth  of  the  Land,  for  the 
unparattelled  accommodation  of  lodging,  and  fecurity  of 
Travell,  for  the  admirable  hofpita/ity,  for  the  variety 
and  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fir  me  food,  for  attendance  and 
eleanlineffe,  for  the  rare  fertility  of  Shoarc  and  Sea, 
Ayre,  Earth,  and  Water,  for  the  longevity,  well  fav- 
ouredneffe  and  innated  honesty  of  the  people :  And  above 
all ;  for  the  moderation  and  decency  in  celebrating  the 
true fervice of 'God,  being  farre  from  Superstition  one  way, 
and  from  Prophanejfe  the  other  way,  (though  (with  a 
quaking  heart,  I  fpeake  it)  there  have  been  ftrange 
infolencies  committed  of  late)  I  fay,  when  hee  hath 
well  obferved  all  this,  he  will  fing,  as  once  I  did  to 
a  Xoble  friend  of  mine  from  Denmarque,  in  this  Sap- 
phique: 

Dulcior  fumus  Patrice,  forenfi 
Flammula,  vino,  pneit  unda,  terra 
Herba  Britannce  [nativas]  mage  tranfmarino 

Flore  fuavis. 

Sect.    XVI  IT. 

Aving  thus  tailed  of  fo  many  waters,  and 
beene  Salted  in  the  World  abroad,  and 
being  fafely  reftored  to  the  bofome  of  his 
owne  Countrey,  his  next  cours  fhould  bee, 
to  fettle  himfelfe  awhile  in  one  of   the 
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fnncs  of  Court,  (which  hee  may  do  and  yet  bee  a  Cour- 
tier befides)  to  underftand  fomething  of  the  Common 
1  \ives  of  England,  which  are  the  inheritance  of  every 

jubjecl.  as  alio  of  the  conftitutions  and  Orders  of  the 
Houfe  of  Parlament,  the  moll  indifferent,  mod  whole- 
fome,  and  Nobleft.  way  of  Government  in  the  World, 
both  in  refpedl  of  A'/V/;' and  People:  It  being  the  greatefl 
glory  of  a  King,  to  be  King of  a  free  and  well-crefled 
people,  and  the  greatefl  glory  of  a  People  to  bee  under  a 
wnfo  embellifhed  with  Flowers,,  and  fparckling  with 
fitcli  ancient  and  f acred gemmes  of  Royall  Prerogatives: 
)  et  to  bee  under  no  Law  but  of  their  owne  making,  to 
bee  the  Setters  of  the  great  Dyall  of  the  Common- 
Wealth  themfelves.  To  be  fubject  to  no  Ordinance. 
to  no  Contribution  or  Taxe,  but  what  is  granted  in  that 
great  Epidemicall  Conn  fell,  wherein  every  one  from  the 
Peere  to  the  Plebeian  hath  an  inclufive  Vote.  And  if 
every  degree  high  and  low,  both  in  Tok'iic  and  Coun- 
t-rex is  there  reprefthted  by  their  Subflitutes;  it  were  a 
hard  meafure  (under  correction,  I  humbly  fpeake  it) 
if  the  Levites,  the  befl  of  all  profefiions,  who  befides 
the  holineffe  of  their  function  (as  having  charge  of  the 
Nobler  halfe  of  man,  of  that  which  fhould  guide  and 
regulate  the  JJnderflanding  in  making  of  all  Lawes,  I 
meane  the  Confcience)  do  make  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  People  of  the  Kingdome,  fhould  be  thence  ex- 
cluded; for  though  it  be  inconfiflent  with  their  calling 
to  have  hands  to  execute,  yet  they  may  well  have  heads 
to  con  f u  It  in  that  great  National  I  Senat:  It  were  a  hard 
cafe,  I  fay,  if  thofe  great  Lights,  which  were  ufed  to 
fhin'e  with  that  brightneffe  to  the  Envy  (not  the  re- 
proach or  Scan  da  11  of  any  that  I  know  of)  of  all  other 
Reformed  Churches,  fhould  be  now  put  in  wooden 
Caudle/licks:  That  thofe  Promotions,  Endowments, 
and  Honors,  which  our  [pious  and]  well  difpofed  Pro- 
genitors provided,  to  nourifti  the  Arts,  and  ferve  as 
Spurres  to  Learning  and  Zeale,  mould  now  be  cut  off, 
as  if  they  ferved  only  for  Stir/ops  to  Pride.  There 
being  no  profefsions,  but  have  certaine  fteps  of  rifing  up, 
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and  degrees  of  Promotion  for  their  encouragement  to 
make  men  oemulari  meliora.  .And  he  who  hath  fpent 
the  vigor  of  his  yeares  and  Intellectuals  in  the  Lords 
Vineyard,  it  may  well  become  him  (having  ferved,  as 
it  were,  his  yeare  of  Jubilc)  to  have  his  gray  haires  dig 
nified  with  fome  Honor  and  Authority,  with  reward 
and  reft  in  his  old  age,  and  by  his  long  experience  and 
paines  to  fee  that  other  painefull  Labourers  be  put  into 
the  Vine-yard,  yet  to  have  his  hand  often  on  the  Plough 
himfelfe.  If  there  bee  a  theefe  in  the  Candle,  (as  wee 
ufe  to  fay  commonly)  there  is  a  way  to  pull  it  out ;  and 
not  to  put  out  the  Candle,  by  clapping  an  Extinguijher 
prefently  upon  it ;  If  thefe  Lights  grow  dim,  there  is  a 
L'rienniall  Snuffer  for  them  :  If  thefe  Trees  beare  not 
good  fruit,  or  moot  forth  any  Luxuriant  boughs,  they 
are  fure  to  feele  the  Pruning  iron  once  every  three 
yeares. 

In  the  name  of  God,  let  thefe  Lights  be  brought  to 
move  within  the  circumference  of  their  own  Orbes,  and 
be  kept  from  irregular  and  eccentrique  motions,  And  I 
am  confident  it  will  render  them  leffe  obnoxious  to 
Envy  and  Scandal,  and  draw  upon  them  a  greater 
opinion  of  Reverence. 

There  is  a  Caftle  in  the  grand  Caire  inALgypt,  called 
the  Nilefcope,  where  there  (lands  a  Pillar  with  certaine 
markes  to  obferve  the  height  of  the  River  of  Nile,  at 
her  annuall  inundation  (which  fals  out  precifely  about 
the  Summer  Solflice)  if  the  ftreame  come  to  bee  higher 
or  lower  than  fuch  markes,  it  portends  dearth,  but  if  at 
highefl  floud  it  reft  about  the  middle,  it  is  an  infallible 
prefage  of  a  plentifull  yeare:  So  we  may  fay  of  thefe 
great  Streames  that  are  appointed  to  water  the  Lords 
Field,  they  muft  not  fwell  too  high,  nor  muft  they  run 
in  too  low  a  Channcll:  And  [Now]  as  humility  is  the 
faircjl  gemnic  that  can  Jliine  in  a  Prelats  Miter,  fo  the 
greatest  badge  of  a  well  devoted  Sonic,  is  to  reverence  the 
Difpenfers  of  the  facred  Oracles  of  God,  the  Ghojlly 
Fathers,  and  Governors  of  the  Church  (which  in  analogy 
to  the  Triumphant  in  Heaven,  hath  alfo  her  degrees  of 
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Hierarchy.}     For  befides  Revenue  there  is  a  Venerationt 

due  to  this  holy  function,  and  it  were  no  hard  matter 
to  produ<  e  a  Gran  /  >ny  of  examples  both  Humane  and 
Divine,  that  where  this  Reverence fayled,  it  hath  been  a 
fymptome,  and  an  infallible  prefage  of  a  declining  State, 
or  [and]  fome  approaching  judgement 

But  I  hope  I  fhall  never  live  to  fee  the  day  that  the 
noble  EngUJli  Nation,  who  have  been  fo  renowned  all 
the  world  over,  and  cryed  up  for  their  exemplary  Piety, 
as  well  as  Proweffe,  will  undervalue  themfelves  fo  farre, 
and  [or]  grow  [fo]  diflruilfull  or  confeious  of  their  owne 
judgements,  [of]  their  owne  wonted  Worth, and  Ability  fo 
far,  as  to  thinke  thole  Nations  (who  have  not  meanes  to 
make  the  Church  fhine  with  that  luftre)  to  be  Wifer 
than  they,  or  to  out  go  them  in  zeale,  [I  fay,  I  hope 
the  time  will  never  com  that  the  English  will  be  f<>  poor 
fpirited;]  as  to  receive  laws  for  the  Confcience,  and 

ne  offerving  God  from  thofe  [people]  who  have  been 
[fo]  far  behind  them,  both  in  the  full  Reception  of  Chris- 
tianity and  [in]  the  Reformation  thereof — Prohpudor — 
I  will  not  fay,  by  what  I  heard  muttered  abroad,  it  will 
be  accounted  a  National/ diminution,  but  if  it  fhould  fo 
fall  out,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  be  a  Prophet,  yea,  by 
what  hath  paffed  already,  to  take  a  plaine  profpeel  of 
thofe  Anarchicall  confuiions,  and  fearefull  calamities, 
which  will  inevitably  enfue  both  in  Church  and  State; 
unleffe  with  the  pious  care  which  is  already  taken  to 
hinder  the  great  /least  to  breake  into  the  Vineyard) 
there  be  alio  a  fpeedy  cours  taken  to  fence  Her  from 
other  Vermine,  and  lejfer  Animals  (the  belluam  niulto- 
rum  capitum)  which  begin  to  bronze  her  leaves,  to 
throw  down  her  hedges,  and  fo  lay  her  open  to  wajl, 
fpoyle  and '/come:  [I  (peak  it  again  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, that  England  is  quite  loft.]  Vnlefle  there  bee  a 
cours  taken,  I  fay,  to  fuppreffe  thofe  petty  Sectaries, 
which  fwarme  fo  in  every  corner,  with  that  connivence 
(to  the  amazement  of  all  the  world,  and  difparagement 
of  fo  well  a  policed  Kingdome)  who  by  their  capricious 
and  various  kind  of  gingling  fancies  in  ferving  God 
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[fpirituall  matters],  do  their  befl  to  bring  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Pagan  Philofopher  (Themistius)  delivered  once 
to  Valens  the  Emperor,  That  as  God  Almighty  had  in- 
fufed  into  his  handmaid  Nature,  a  diverfity  of  operations, 
and  that  the  beauty  of  the  Univerfe  conftfled  in  a  propor- 
tion of  fo  many  differing  things,  fo  he  was  delighted  to 
himfelfe  ferved  by  [///]  various  and  fundry  kinds  of 
worfhip  and  invocations. 

In  all  humbleneffe,  (and  with  fnbmiflion  of  cenfure) 
I  defire  to  be  difpenfed  withal!  for  this  excurfion  out 
of  my  nrfl  intended  fubject.  but  I  hope  the  digrejffion 
will  prove  no  tranfgrefsion,  in  regard  the  quality  of  the 
matter  is  fuch,  that  every  one  hath  a  fhare  and  inten.il 
in  it,  and  lhould  be  fenfible,  when  that  Liturgy  an  1 
Church  is  vilified,  wherein  he  hath  received  his  Birth 
and  Baptifm,  and  by  whofe  compafle  hee  fteeres  his 
cours  to  Heaven  :  When  the  Windows  come  down  (and 
the  chief  Pillars  threatned)  the  Houfe  must  needs  be  in 
danger  of  falling,  and  he  is  '-worthy  to  be  called  a  Niding, 
one,  the  pulfe  of  wJtqfe  joule  beates  but  faintly  towards 
J  leaven,  as  having  taken  but  weake  imprefsions  of  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  who  will  not  run  and  reach  his  hand 
to  beare  up  his  Temple. 

Sec.    XIX. 


N  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  I  left  my  returned 

Traveller,  hee  will  be  acquainted  with  IVeJl- 
minstcr-Hall,  with  the  courfes  of  pleadirg 
in  the  Courts  of  Iudicature,  by  which 
Knowledge,  he  may  learne  how  to  preferve 
his  own,  for,  for  want  of  fome  experience  herein,  many 
have  mightily  fuffered  in  their  eftates,  and  made  them- 
felves  a  prey  to  their  follicitors  and  Agents:  Nor  indeed 
is  he  capable  to  beare  any  Rule  or  Office  in  Town  or 
Countrey,  who  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  John  an 
Okcs,  and  John  a  Stiles,  and  with  their  Tcrmes. 

Having  beene  thus  fettled  awhile  at  home,  if  bufi- 
neffe  and  the   quality  of  his  life  will  permit,  hee  may 
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make  one  flying  journey  over  againe,  and  in  one  Sum- 
mer review  all  thofe  Countreys,  which  hee  had  beene 
forty  Months  a  feeing  before:  And  as  the  fecoini 
thoughts  are  held  the  wifest,fo  a  fecond  furvey  is  more 
7,  an, t  of  a  more  retentive  vertue,  and  amongjl 
r  benefits,  it  will  infinitely  improve  one  in  his  lan- 
guage. Noah's  Dove  brought  the  branch  of  Olive  in 
her  i  ond  journey  ;  from  the  latter  end  of 

.Wars,  to  t!if  beginning  of  Otlober,  one  may  Ieafurely 
traverfe  France,  croffe  the  Pyretieys,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  A /pes.  and  fo  returne  either  through  Germany 
or  through  France  againe,  and  thence  come  home 
through  the  Netherlands:  But  being  {bis  Reduce}  re- 
turned the  fecond  time,  let  him  thinke  no  more  of 
Forrain  Iourneys,  unleffe  it  be  by  command,  and  upon 
publique  fervice. 

Now  to  find  entertainement  for  his  houres  of  leafure 
at  home,  hee  may  amongft  other  fludies,  if  his  inclina- 
tion leads  him  that  way.  apply  himfelfe  to  the  moil 
material!  and  ufefull  parts  of  the  Mathematiques,  as  the 
Ait  of  Navigation  and  Fortification.  The  Jludy  of  the 
Mathematiques  is  abflrufe,  and  the/ fore  they  require  a 
ripe  and  well-feafoned judgement^  they  have  this  property, 
to  make  a  dull  capacity  acute,  and  an  acute  capacity  dull, 
if he  fa  Is  unto  them  too  foon:  which  makes  us  to  be  cen- 
fured  abroad  in  the  [for  the  prepofterous]  method  of  our 
fludies  in  England,  to  make  [by  making]  green  wits  not 
halfe  coddled  as  it  were,  to  fall  too  early  to  fuch 
profound  notions  in  our  Univerfities,  as  putting  [which 
is  as  much  as  to  put]  children  to  ftand  too  foon  upon 
their  leggs. 

For  Conclusion,  in  this  variety  of  fludies  and  diver- 
tifments,  I  will  give  him  this  Caution,  that  he  fall  not 
into  the  hands  of  Alchymist,  for  though  there  be  a 
world  of  rare  conclufions,  and  delightful!  experiments 
(moil  ufefull  and  proper  for  Phyfitians)  to  be  found  in 
Chymijlry  which  makes  many  to  bee  fo  inchanted  there- 
with (that  being  got  once  in,  they  have  not  power  to 
get  out  againe)  Yet  I  never  knew  any  yet,  who  made 
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the  benefit  countervaile  the  charge  \  but  I  have  knowne 
many  melt  themfelves  [herby]  to  nothing  (like  [as] 
Icarus  wings  melted,  [did]  when  he  attempted  the  Art 
of  flying)  And  while  they  labour  fo  [So  thefe  devout 
Xaturalifls  and  Difciples  of  Demogorgon  while]  with 
the  fweat  of  their  brows  to  bloiu  [they  ly  blowing]  the 
cole,  and  [to]  bring  gold  over  the  helm,  they  commonly 
make  a  fhipwrack  tf/fall]  their  own  fortunes. 

Et  bona  dilapidant  omnia  pro  lapide. 

And  the  reafon  well  may  be,  that  'tis  doubted, 
whether  fuch  undertakings,  bee  pleafing  to  God  Al- 
mighty or  no,  for  though  Art  be  Nature's  Ape,  and  is 
found  to  perfect  her  in  fome  things  :  Yet,  it  may  well 
bee  termed  a  kind  of  Prefumption  in  man  (by  fetching 
downe  the  Planets  and  damning  them  as  criminals  to 
certaine  Mcttals)  to  attempt  the  tranfmutation  of  one 
fpecies  into  another,  as  it  were  againft  the  firft  ordinance 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  primitive  intent  of  Nature, 
whofe  hand-maid  fhee  is,  in  the  Produclion  of  all  Ele- 
mentary bodies  :  Therefore  to  be  led  into  a  kind  of 
fooles  Paradis,  and  a  conceipt  of  the  Philofophers- 
Sione,  and  to  fpend  much  money  in  Chymistry,  hee 
fhall  never  have  the  advife  of 

Iames  Howell. 
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for  travelling  into  Turky 

and  the  Levant  parts. 

K  my  Travdlers  curiofity  hath  a  fur- 
ther extent,  and  that  Europe  can- 
not bound  the  largnes  of  his  defires, 
but  that  he  hath  a  difpofition  to  fee 
the  Turks  dominions,  which  next 
to  Chrijlendome  are  fitteft  to  be 
known,  in  regard  He  is  the  fole 
Earthly  potentat,  and  fatallfl  foe  of 
the  Croffe  of  Chrift,  and  fo  fom  advantages  may  bee 
taken  by  prying  into  the  errors  of  his  government  and 
weakneffe  of  his  dominions.  I  fay  if  he  hath  a  mind  to 
make  fom  refearches  what  kind  of  Soule  doth  inform. 
a< •mat.  govern,  and  conferve  that  vaft  Empire,  which 
is  an  extenfion  of  about  three  thoufand  two  hundred 
miles  in  one  continued  peece,  a  narrow  neck  of  Sea 
onely  excepted,  If  his  fancy  bends  that  way.  He  may 
either  take  his  advantage  of  the  feafon,  that  our  com- 
pany of  Turky  Marchants  fet  out  their  Shipps  for  Con- 
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Jlantinople,  which  commonly  is  in  the  Spring,  wherein 
hee  may  go  with  little  danger  (and  leffe  expence)  for 
the_\-  are  lufly  veffels  every  way  well  appointed,  and 
parting  in  one  of  them,  he  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  land  at  divers  port  Townes  in  Spaine,  Italy,  or 
Greece,  and  yet  reach  Conjlantinople  in  leffe  then  three 
Months  :  Or  he  may  go  through  France,  and  fo  croffe 
the  Alps,  or  Embarke  at  Marjeilles  for  Ligorn,  where 
he  fliall  meet  with  frequent  commodity  of  (hipping 
from  Smyrna. 

Or  elfe  he  may  go  to  Venice,  where  he  may  agree 
with  a  Janizary  to  conduct  him  in  company  of  a  Cara- 
van all  the  way  through  the  Continent  of  Greece  as 
farre  as  Conjlantinople,  where  in  the  way  he  may  ruth- 
fully  obferve  how  that  Country,  which  was  ufed  to  be 
the  nource  of  all  fpeculative  knowledge,  as  alfo  of 
policy  and  proweffe,  is  now  ore  whelm'd  with  barbar- 
ifme  and  ignorance,  with  Haven-  and  abjection  of 
Spirit :  He  will  admire  how  the  whole  people  are  de- 
generated both  in  their  hearts  and  heads,  from  the 
ancient  courage  and  knowledg  they  were  fo  cryed  up 
for  in  former  ages;  In  this  journey  he  will  meet  with 
fundry  forts  of  nations  that  go  with  the  Caravan; 
fpecially  with  Jewes,  as  well  as  with  Greeks  and  other 
Chrillians,  therefore  as  he  is  to  bee  referv'd  in  conceal- 
ing his  own  Religion,  fo  he  muft  be  a  irtikvrpoKos  he 
muft  become  all  to  all  in  point  of  morall  converfation. 

Being  come  to  Conjlantinople  he  fliall  behold  that 
City  which  by  the  advantage  of  her  lituation  is  fitted 
of  all  other  to  be  miftreffe  of  the  Earth,  for  fhe  Hands 
almoft  in  the  midft  of  the  old  world,  therfore  hath  fhe 
the  advantage  of  receiving  accounts,  and  iffuing  out 
commands  from  and  to  all  other  Countreys  with  more 
celerity  :  She  hath  on  the  one  fide  immediat  commerce 
with  Thrace,  as  on  the  other  with  Ajia ;  The  Pont  us 
or  black  Sea  wafheth  her  one  of  her  skirts,  and  the 
Marmora,  or  Hellejpont,  the  other,  the  mouths  of  which 
feas  are  fo  narrow,  that  no  paffage  can  be  fore'd  againft 
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her  Caftles.     Now  as  the  firfl  glance  makes'  the  fmart- 
efl  impreflion  of  the  ol  i  ■  t,  fo  a  frefli  Commer  to 
ftrange  place  apprehends  tilings  with  a  cleerer  jud 
raent,  with  a  greater  pleafure  and  a  greedier  defire  then 
when  the  o  >  grown  Male  and  familiar  unto  him, 

therefore  in  this  refpecT,  he  who  arrives  fuddenly  from 
fhip  to  fliore  at  any  great  Town,  in  a  ftrange  Countrev. 
hath  a  greater  advantage,  then  he  who  paffeth  by  de- 
grees from  the  skirts  thereof  to  the  centre. 

In  the  Port,  for  Con/lantinople'xs  called  fo  xar'i^o^iu 
he  may  obferve  more  then  any  where  elfe,  the  Religion, 
the  Jitjtice,  the  militia,  and  moralities  of  the  Mufulmen. 
Touching  their  Religion,  he  mull  obferve  how  it  differs, 
and  in  what  point  it  conformes  with  other  Religions  ; 
how  Chrijlians  are  more  beholden  to  the  'Jurk  then  to 
the  Jew,  for  he  acknowledged!  Chrifl  to  have  been  a 
great  Prophet,  to  have  bin  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  they  fay  was  fo  before,  and  after  her  delivery; 
they  hold  that  he  was  conceived  by  divine  inspiration 
without  a  Father,  as  Adam  was  created  without  a 
Mother ;  They  beleeve  further  that  he  was  not  crucified 
but  taken  up  to  Heaven,  and  that  he  (hall  come  again 
at  the  end  of  the  world  on  Earth  againe,  and  that  the 
Jews  did  not  put  him  to  death,  but  another  man  who 
refembled  him:  Hee  may  obferve  the  fubflance  of 
their  Religion,  which  is,  that  they  beleeve  one  fole 
GOD,  CREATOR  of  the  whole  World,  the  punifher 
of  the  bad,  and  Rewarder  of  the  good,  who  hath 
created  Hell  for  the  one,  and  Paradis  for  the  other; 
the  felicity  whereof  confifls  in  the  height  of  fenfuall 
delights.  They  beleeve  the  Uecalog  of  Mqfes,  Friday 
is  their  Sabboth,  they  pray  five  times  a  day,  They  have 
no  bells  but  a  Oyer  out  of  a  high  Tower;  They  are 
great  Founders  of  Hofpitalls,  of  Flanes  to  entertain 
Travellers,  of  bridges,  Repairers  of  high  wayes,  and 
great  builders  of  Temples  which  are  very  (lately  though 
their  own  Houfes  be  homely;  which  Temples  they 
reverence  in  the  humblell  poflures  that  the  body  can 
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put  it  felfe  in,  they  firfl  fit  croffe-legg'd  waving  their 
limms,  and  proftrat  themfelves  often  on  their  faces  to 
kiffe  the  Earth,  afterwards  the}-  Hand  up  with  their 
hands  bow'd  at  their  Eares,  and  in  thefe  kinds  of 
Church-gefticulations,  they  diflfer  from  all  other  people. 
They  are  obliged  to  give  the  firft  day  of  the  yeare  the 
Tith  of  all  their  games  to  the  poore  for  a  new  yeares- 
gift.  They  pray  for  the  dead  and  invoke  Saints  : 
They  fo  adore  the  Alcoran  that  they  never  put  it 
under  their  girdles,  'tis  death  to  tranflate  it  out  of 
Arabic  into  any  vulgar  language,  or  for  any  lay  man  to 
difpute  of  it,  or  raife  any  fcruples,  which  they  fay  is 
the  caufe  of  fuch  a  rare  uniformity  and  univerfall  obe- 
dience among  fuch  fwarmes  of  feverall  Nations  that 
profeffe  Mahometifme;  They  are  chary  of  the  con- 
fcience,  in  fo  much  that  they  put  no  man  to  his  Oath, 
'tis  enough  that  he  fweare  by  the  faith  of  a Mufulman. 

Now  'tis  thought  that  this  Religion  is  like  to  be  of 
long  continuance,  becaufe  there  is  no  nation  where 
the  Church  man  is  more  powerfull  and  of  greater  efteem, 
in  regard  that  all  theire  Iudges  are  Ecclefiaftiques,  and 
fo  have  power  o're  the  body  [and]  foule. 

x-\s  touching  their  Iujlice  though  it  be  more  arbitrary, 
'tis  far  more  fpcedy  than  among  Chrijliaus  and  more 
fevere ;  The  caufe  of  the  fpeedinefs  is,  that  there  are 
no  deeds,  dead  precedents,  or  any  moth  eaten  record 
to  puzzle  and  retard  the  bufmeffe,  but  upon  produce- 
ment  of  w'itnes  the  Sute  is  fuddenly  determined  Secun- 
dum allegata  et  probata,  every  man  being  his  own  ad- 
vocat ;  'Tis  true  appeales  in  fom  cafes  may  be  made 
to  the  Mufiti  who  is  their  chiefeft  Bifhop,  whom  they 
have  in  extreme  reverence,  that  neither  the  Gran  TJifiar, 
or  the  Emperour  Himfelfe  will  queftion  his  fentence, 
but  acquieffe  thereon  :  As  their  juftice  is  more  fpeedy, 
fo  it  is  more  fevere,  for  they  have  fundry  forts  of  punifh- 
ments  that  torture  the  fenfe  a  longer  time,  as  drubbing, 
guunjhing, flaying  alive,  impaling,  and  thrufling  of  lances 
through  the  fondament,  &-r. 
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Touching  their  Militia,  they  go  with  greater  animo- 
fity  againft  the  European,  than  againft  the  Perjian,  to 

prevent  their  deflrihtion  which  divers  of  their  prophefies 
tel  them  thai  com  from  the  Chriftian. 

Touching  the  morall  behaviour  of  the  Turks,  they 
may  be  a  pattern  to  fome  Chriftian  nations  in  point  of 
i  ommon  humanity)  At  their  meetings  they  bow  their 
bodies  with  very  gentle  and  hearty  falutes,  among  the 
reft  'tis  admirable  how  humble  and  courteous  their 
very  Mariners  are  to  Paffengers,  nothing  fo  boorifh  as 
I  know  fom  Nations  to  be,  the  left  fide  among  Soldiers 
is  the  better  hand,  becaufe  he  hath  the  freer  command 
of  his  fword,  they  never  uncover  their  heads  or  take  off 
their  turbants,  fo  that  in  the  rough  of  their  fury  the 
Lteft  Execration  they  ufe  to  rap  out,  is,  God  fend 
thee  as  much  trouble  as  a  Chrijlians  haft,  which  is  almoft 
in  perpetuall  motion. 

In  Conflantinople,  one  may  difcern  the  power  of  the 
Turk,  but  if  my  Traveller  defires  to  pry  into  his  Policy  ; 
let  him  venture  to  the  gran  Cayro.  and  from  Conflanti- 
noplehe  fhall  meet  with  frequent  conveniences  to  paffe 
by  Sea  to  Alexandria,  and  fo  up  the  Nile  thither,  and 
if  he  cut  out  his  time  fo  that  he  may  be  there  'twixt 
the  Summer  Solftice  and  Oclober,  he  may  behold  that 
Myjlerious  River  in  her  higheft  pride.  Being  arrived 
at  the  gran  Cayro  he  (hall  fee  the  greateft  heap  of 
Haves  upon  Earth  in  one  body,  a  City  of  35.  miles 
compas,  having  35000.  Churches,  and  24000.  flreet^, 
in  and  about  that  City  there  are  the  agedft  fort  of  an- 
tiquities upon  Earth,  for  they  will  fpeake  you  of  K 
they  had  eighteen  thoufand  years  agoe,  which  was  be- 
fore the  worlds  creation  according  to  our  compute 
above  twelve  thoufand  yeares  :  If  he  will  obferve  the 
genius  of  the  Egyptian,  he  will  find  him  to  be  a  Nation 
of  a  bafer  allay  then  the  Turk,  a  Nation  born  to  obey 
not  to  fway,  for  among  the  various  habitants  of 
the  Earth,  there  is  populus  fervas  et  pqpulus  dominus, 

There  is  an  hiatus  in  the  thought  here  :  the  text  runs  on  as  follows — 
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fuch  as  to  fee  the  holy  Sepulcher  he  may  paffe 
home  by  Jerufalem,  and  all  this  he  may  do  in  as 
fhort  a  compas  of  time  as  the  Sun  finifheth  his  peri- 
odic annuall  motion. 

Before  my  Traveller  puts  himfelfe  to  fuch  peregri- 
nations, 'tis  requifit  he  fhould  know  the  ufe  of  the 
Globe  before,  hand,  for  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  one 
a  good  chorographer,  and  Geographer,  whereof  the  one 
refpects  accidents,  the  other  quantities :  Being  a  good 
Globijl,  hee  will  quickly  find  the  Zenith,  the  dijlances, 
the  climes  and  the  Parallells,  and  dijlances  of  Regions 
as  he  paffeth  along ;  which  is  eafily  don,  for  if  he  fub- 
tracl  the  height  of  the  pole  from  the  quadrant  of  90. 
degrees,  the  reft  will  fhew  the  Zenith  of  any  place ; 
The  dijlance  between  places  may  be  known  by  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  as  (to  produce  a  familiar  home 
Example)  Oxford  is  commonly  held  to  be  51.  degrees 
30.  minutes,  Yorke  is  54.  degrees  30.  minutes,  fubtraet 
the  leffer  from  the  greater,  then  remaines  3.  degrees 
which  allowing  60.  miles  to  every  degree  is  the  diflance 
'twixt  thofe  two  Cities.  To  know  the  clime,  and 
parallcll  double  the  howers  above  twelve  in  the  longeft 
folftitiall  day,  and  the  product  will  fhew  the  climat, 
quadruble  them  'twill  fhew  the  parallell :  laftly,  10 
know  the  greatnes,  and  furtheft  extent  of  a  Region, 
let  him  obferve  the  two  latitudes,  in  the  North,  where 
'tis  greatefl,  in  the  Southern  point  where  'tis  lead,  com- 
pare the  degrees  of  both,  and  'twill  fhew  him  the 
diameter  of  any  Countrey,  as  for  example,  in  great 
Britain  take  the  ftarr  point  in  Devon/hire  which  is 
under  50.  degrees  in  latitude,  and  the  River  Ardurnus 
in  Scotland  which  hath  60.  degrees  (to  omit  minutes) 
fubduci  the  10.  odd  degrees  of  difference  which 
being  multiplied  by  fixty  a  peece  will  make  600.  miles, 
and  that  is  the  utmoft  extent  of  this  Ifland. 

My  Traveller  having  now  breath'd  the  fiery  aires  of 
A/ric,  with  the  fweete  breefes  of  Afa,  and  Europe; 
having  beheld  fuch  a  multitude  of  ftrange  objects  and 
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all  this,  not  by  hear-fay  only,  or  through  the  mifl  of 
other  mens  breaths,  but  through  the  clcere  cafements 
of  his  own  optiques,  I  fay  having  feen  all  this,  and 
being  lately  returned  to  his  Mother  foile,  he  may  very 
well  acquieffe  in  her  lap,  and  terminat  his  defires  from 
further  travel!  abroad,  but  be  contented  to  live  and 
dye  an  Jjlandcr  without  treading  any  more  Continents. 

His  terminus  EJlo. 
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Urania  tis  }Jcrsoiur. 

iLl.xipii  flotetet  pointer. 

gttatfyen)  jttmigrccke. 

(fi.uurm  (SooMnck,  affianced  to  Dame  Cujlanee. 

Sfrtetr&m  iTni.Stic,  his  friend. 

Dobinct  Clongbtie,  '  boy  '  to  Roijler  Doijler. 

cTom  (Trupcnie,  fcniant  to  Dame  Cujlanee. 

§Sgm  §urc$bii,  feruant  to  Goodluck. 

terminer. 

Harp  ax. 


Dame  (Christian  distance,  a  widow. 

fttargcrie  ittumblecntsl,  her  nurfe. 

cibct  JTalk  apace,  1 

.  _  ,  .  -  her  maidens. 

Annot  Alijf.uc,        J 

Time.     About  Two  days. 

Scene.     iV^/  indicated:     ?  London. 


A  brief  Note  of  the  Life,  Works,  and  Times 
of 

NICHOLAS  UDALL,  ma. 

Teacher,  Uramatift,  Tranflator,  Preacher. 

In  succession  Master  of  Eton  College,  Rector  of  Braintree,  Prebend  of 
Windsor,  Rector  of  Calborne,  and  Master  of  Westminster  School. 

*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 
There  are  materials  extant  for  a  good  Life  of  Udall.     Meanwhile  there  is 
Mr.  Cooper's  excellent  Memoir  in  the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  of  Ralph 
Roister  Doister  [see  No.  5  on  p.  8};  and  Anthony  a-Wood's  account  of  him, 
Atlt.  Oxon.  i.  211.     Ed.  1813. 

1485.    '3ug.  22.    $cnro  Ytt.  becomes  lung. 

''1504.  Nicholas  Udall  .  .  .  was  born  in  Hampshire,  and  descended 

from  those  of  his  name,  living  sometimes  at  Wykeham  in  the 
same  county.  —  Wood. 

1509.    aprtl  22.    genrn  FIBI.  begins  to  reign. 

1520.  June  iS.  st.  14.     Admitted  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
1524.  May  30.  ast.  18.     Takes  his  B.A.  [Wood,  Fasti Oxon.,  i.  65,  Ed.  1815.] 

Sept.  3.  Elected  Probationer  Fellow  of  his  College. 

J533-  May.  Royal  MS.  18  A.  Ixiv.  p.  275,  has  two  titles.     (1)  Versis 

Whitsun  Eve.  and  dities  made  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne.  (2.)  Here- 
aet.  27.  after  ensuethe  a  copie  of  diners  and  sundry  verses  aswell  in 
latin  as  in  Englishe  deuised  and  made  partely  by  Iohn  leland 
and  partely  by  Nicholas  Vuedale  whereof  sum  were  sette  vp 
and  sum  w.ere  spoken  and  pronounced  vnto  the  most  high  and 
excellente  Quene  the  ladie  Anne,  v/if  vnto  our  sourain  lorde 
King  Henry  the  eight  in  many  goodly  and  costely  pageauntes 
exhibited  and  shewed  by  the  mayre  and  citizens  of  the  famous 
citie  of  london  at  first  tyme  as  hir  grace  rode  from  the  Towre 
of  London  through  the  said  citie  to  hir  most  glorious  corona- 
tion at  the  monasterie  of  Westminster  on  Whitson  yeue  in  th 
xxyth  yere  0f  the  raigne  of  our  said  soueraigne  lorde. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Goodford,  the  present  Provost  of  Eton,  has  most  kindly 
afforded  me  interesting  information  obtained  hy  him  from  the  MS.  rcr 
of  the  College;   viz.,  the  Audit  Rolls  and  the  Bursar's  Books,  respecting 
Udall's  connection  with  Eton. 

The  salary  of  the  Master  at  Eton  was  then  £10  a  year,  or  fifty  shilli 
for  each  of  the  four  terms.  In  addition,  he  received  sos.  for  his  '  livery,' 
and  other  small  sums,  as  for  obits  [i.e.  attending  masses  for  the  dead)  [e.g. 
Udall  received  for  obits,  14s.  8d.  in  1535,  and  the  same  in  1536];  and  for 
candles  and  ink  for  the  boys  [e.g.  Udall  received  for  these  purposes,  23s.  4d. 
in  1537,  and  the  same  in  1538.]  If  the  assumed  multiple  of  13  truly  express 
the  relatively  greater  purchasing  power  of  gold  and  silver  more  then  than 
now  :   the  salary  and  emoluments  cannot  be  considered  excessive. 

r534-  June  19.      Udall  takes  his  M.A.     [Wood,  Fasti.,  i.  98.] 
1534"I543-  Udall's    name    occurs   in    the    Records   spelt   indifferently 

aet.  28-37  Woddall,  Woodall  or  Udall.     His  name  first  appears  in  06 

Henry  VIII.,  1534,  when  his  predecessor  Dr.  Richard  Co.xe 
was  paid  salary  for  three  terms,  and  Udall  received  50s.  tor 
the  fourth,  his  first  term.  The  payments  continue  on  regularly 
so  far  as  the  books  are  extant,  up  to  1541.  The  Records  for 
1542  are  missing.  It  was  in  March  1543  that  occurred  the 
robbery  of  silver  images  and  other  plate  by  two  Eton  scholars, 
J.  Hoorde  and  T.  Cheney,  com.ived  at  by  Udall's  servant 
Gregory,  which  resulted  in  Udall's  losing  his  place. 

'Thomas  Tusser,  gentleman,'  in  The  Authors  Life  added 
to  his  Fiue  htmdreth  points  of  good  husbaudrie,  1573,  4to,  thus 
writes,  but  without  giving  any  date,  of  Udall's  use  of  the  rod  : 


4  •  Nl<  ii'  mi.. 

I  went,  to  Acton  sent, 

.  the  Latin  poraise. 
Where  fifrie  t!  giuen  to  mee, 

nee  1  bad : 

.all,  or  none  at  all, 

.  the  mercy  of  thee, 
to  race  poore  lad. 
Sept.  17.      Is  made  '  !:raintree.     Newantrt,  Rep.  it.  89. 

;1  publish  !  ition  of  the  3rd  and  4th  boots  of 

1  phthegms. 

•1543.  Col/.  JUS.  1  i:us,  B.  viiL  p.  371,  is  a  long  letter,  undated 

and  unredressed,  to  some  one,  as  to  '  my  restitution  to  the 
roume  of  Scholemaister  in  Eton.' 
1:44   Dec.   14.      Resigns  the  Vicarship  of  Braintree  irt.uicm. 

: -45.  He  is  engaged  with  the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Mary 

and  others  in  translating  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  of  t lit  .\rzu 
Testament  into  English. 
'  1545,  Sept.  30,  at  London,'  date  of  his  Preface  to  Lnke. 

rily  translated  by  Pri  try,  partly  by  Rev. 

I  .  Malet,  D.D.  ;  Udall  gives  us  the  following  account  of  female  education  in 
his  day :  which  can  only,  however,  apply  to  a  few  women,  like  Elizabeth. 
Mary,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  "  But  nowc  in  this  gracious  and  blisseful  tyme  of 
ledge,  in  whiche  it  hath  pleased  almighty e  God  to  reueleandsheweabrode 
the  lyght  of  his  moste  holye  ghospell :  what  a  noumbre  is  there  of  noble  women 
lally  here  in  this  realme  of  Englande,  yea  andltowe  many  in  the  yeares 
ler  vyrginitiee,  not  only  aswel  seen  and  as  familiarly  trade  in  the  Latine 
and  Greke  tounges,  as  in  theyr  owne  mother  language:  but  also  both  in  all 
kindes  of  prophane  litterature,  and  liberall  artes,  exactely  studied  and  exer- 
cised, and  in  the  holy  Scriptures  and  Theologie  so  ripe,  that  they  are  able 
aptely  cunnyngly,  and  with  much  grace  eyther  to  indicte  or  translate  into  the 
vulgare  tongue,  for  the  publique  instruccion  and  edifying  of  the  vnlearned 
multitude.  ...  It  is  nowe  no  newes  in  Englande  to  see  young  damisels  in 
nobles  houses  and  in  the  Courtes  of  Princes,  in  stede  of  cardes  and  other  instrj- 
mentes  of  idle  trifleyng,  to  haue  continually  in  her  handes,  eyther  Psalmes, 
( Imelies,  and  other  deuoute  meditacions,  or  elles  Paules  Epistles,  or  some 
booke  of  holye  Scripture  matiers  :  and  as  familiarlye  both  to  reade  or  reason 
thereof  in  Greke,  Latine,  Frenche,  or  Italian,  as  in  Englishe." 

1547.    3an.  28.    Iiotoaro  EI.  astrnos  the  throne. 
.  July  20.    At  Windsor.'    The  date  of  Udall's  preface  to  the  translation 
by  himself  and  others,  of  T.  Gemini's  Anatomy. 

1553.    3uId  6.    fH.iro  sutctcos  to  the  croixm. 

1554.  Dec.  3.  Date  of  a  warrant  dormer  from  the  Queen  to  the  Master  of 
her  Revels.  [Reprinted  in  The  Loseley  MSS.  Ed.  by  A.  J. 
Kempe,  F.S.A.  London.  1836.]  The  warrant  runs  thus — 
'  Whereas  our  welbeloued  Nicholas  L'dall  hath  at  soondrie 
seasons  convenient  heretofore  shewed  and  myndeth  hereafter 
to  shewe  his  diligence  in  f     rth  of  Dialogues  and  En- 

terludes  before  us  fo'  ou'  regell  dispone  and  recreacion.'  .  .  . 
And  then  goes  on  to  authorize  the  loan  of  apparel  for  those 
purposes.  Did  the  popularity  of  the  Dramatist,  and  her  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  since  they  had  worked  together 
on  Erasmus1  Paraphrase,  lead  the  Queen  to  condone  the 
intense  Protestantism  of  the  Preacher,  even  to  the  continuing 
of  him  in  favour:  Udall  and  A-cham,  two  noted  Protestants, 
are  both  favoured  by  Mary. 

*i555.  Udall  is  appointed  Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  so  con- 

1556.  Nov.        tinues until  Mary  ie-establishes  the  Monastery  at  Westminster. 

1556.  Dec.  Udall  dies. 

23.        He  is  buried  in  St.  Marg-iret's,  Westminster.    XV '.  D.  Cooper, 
as  above. 


ROISTER  DOISTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

II E  author  and  early  date  of  the  preterit  Comedy  are 

ascertained  by  a  quotation  in  Sir  Thomas  Wilfon's 

Rule  of  Reafon  of  Roiflcr  Doifter's  letter  to  Dame 

Cuflance. 

The  firft  edition  of  the  Rule  of  Reafon,  1550-1,  is 

a  very  fcarce  work  ;  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  fee  a  copy. 

The  fecond  edition,    1662,   8vo,    '  newely  corrected  by  Thomas 

Vvilfon,'  has  not  the  quotation  :  which  apparently  firft  appears  in 

the  third  edition  of  1663,  4to,  the  title  of  which  runs,  "  The  Rule 

of  Reafon,  conteinyng  the  Arte  of  Logique.       Sette    furthc  in 

Englifhe,    and    newly    corrected    by   Thomas    Wilfon.       Anno 

Domini.  M.D.LIIT.  Menfe  Ianuarij." 

At  folio       of  this  edition,  Wilfon,  in  treating  of  The  Ambiguitie, 

adds  to  his  previous  examples,  Roifter  Doifter's  letter,  with  tl.e 

following  heading  : 

C  An  example  of  soche  doubtful  writing,  whiche  by  reason  of 

poinding  maie  haue  double  sense,  and  contrarie 

meaning,  taken  out  of  an  entrelude 

made  by  Nicolas  Vdal. 

The  prefent  comedy  was  therefore  undoubtedly  written  before 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ,  who  died  6  July  1553. 

If  it  was  then  printed,  that  entire  edition  has  perifhed.  The 
prayer  for  the  Queen  at/.  86,  can  be  for  no  other  than  Queen 
Elizabeth  :  and  therefore,  although  the  title-page  is  wanting  and 
there  is,  no  eonclufive  allufion  in  the  play,  it  may  confidently  be 
believed  that  the  extant  text  was  printed  in  Elizabeth's  reign  : 
and  that  it  had  poffibly  in  some  refpects  been  modified. 

There  now  comes  the  evidence  of  the  Stationers  Co.'s  Regifter, 

as  quoted  by  Mr.  Collier,  Extracts,  i.  154,  Ed.  1848  : 

Rd  of  Thomas  Haclcett,  for  hys  lycense  for  pryntinge  of  a  play  intitul  :d 
Rauf  Ruyster  Duster,  &c iiij'J 

The  miffing  title-page  and  the  abfence  of  any  colophon  in  the 
Eton  copy,  here  reprinted,  preclude  demonftrative  proof  that  it 
is  one  of  Hackett's  edition.  It  is  however  morally  certain  that 
it  does  reprefent  that  text. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  that  text  was  pofthumous — 


6  Introduction. 

Udall  having  died  in  Dec.  1556 — :  and  though  its  authorfhip 
rcfts  entirely  on  the  above  heading  of  Wilfon's  quotation :  it  may 
l>e  fafely  accepted  thai  Udall  is  the  author  of  this  comedy,  and 
that  lie  wrote  it  before  1 553.  Conclufions  both  of  them  confonant 
with  the  known  fails  of  Udall's  life. 

The  comedy  was  probably  firfl  written  for  the  Eton  boys  to 
act     Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper  thus  writes  : — 

Certain,  however,  it  is  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Eton,  about  the  feast  of 
Si  Andrew,  for  the  Master  to  choose  some  Latin  stage-play  for  the  boys  to 
act  in  the  I  I  hristmas  holidays,  and  that  he  might  sometimes  order 

smart  and  witty  English  plays.  "Among  the  writings  of  Udall  about  the 
year  15.(0,"  says  Warton,  "are  recited  P lures  Comedian,  and  a  tragedy 
De  Pajatu,  on  the  Papacy,  written  probably  to  be  acted  by  his  scholars  ;" 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  English  comedy  was  written  with  a  like 
object ;  for  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  a  good  acting  play,  and  the  author 
avows  in  the  prologue  that  his  models  were  Plautus  and  Terence,  with  whose 
writings  his  scholars  were  familiar.     Intro.  Memoir,  p.  xvi. 

Of  the  few  dramatic  pieces  of  that  early  period  that  have  sur- 
vived, Roijler  Doijlcr  is  regarded  as  the  tranfition-play  from  the 
Myfteries  and  Enterludes  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Comedies  of 
modern  times.  A  critical  examination  of  its  position  in  our 
Literature  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Collier.  Hijl.  of  Drain.  Poetry, 
ii.  445-460  Ed.  1S30.  A  full  confideration  of  the  play  would 
exceed  our  prefent  limits  :  we  may  however  call  attention  to  the 
peculiar  rhyme  in  which  Udall  wrote  it. 

In  the  prefent  reprint,  the  text  appears  according  to  modern 
ufage  :  but  in  the  original  it  flands  in  lines  of  unvarying  length. 
Where  the  fpeech  is  continuous,  thefe  lines  rhyme  like  our  ordi- 
nary poetry  :  but  when  the  dialogue  is  fhort ;  one,  two,  three  or 
more  fpeeches  are  thrown  into  one  line,  and  the  laft  f\llables  of 
that  line — whether  they  occur  in  words  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end  of  a  fentence,  as  dictated  fimply  by  the  length  of  line  of  type 
--are  made  to  rough  rhyme  in  couplets.  Thus  an  irregular 
affonance  jingles  through  the  play. 

On  the  oppofite  page  are  a  few  lines  fet  up  as  in  the  original, 
to  illuftrate  this  peculiarity  ;  and  alfo  to  fhow  the  mode  ufed  of 
marking  the  actor's  names.  May  this  peculiar  rhyme  be  accepted 
as  any  evidence  that  Udall  compofed  this  play  as  much  for  the 
prefs  as  the  ftage  ? 

There  being  no  defcription  of  the  reprefentation  and  the  flage 
directions  being  fcanty  :  Roiflcr  Doijlcr  fliould  be  read  a  firfl  time 
to  learn  the  plot ;  a  fecond  time  to  imagine  the  acflion  :  and  a 
third  to  combine  and  enjoy  the  two. 
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8  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

lloistci-  Pointer. 

apposed  to  have  perished  [see  Wood. 
["he  Rev.  T.  liriggs,  an  old  Etonian,  in  1818, 
unique  copy:  which  hi;  presented  to 
Dei  jmbcr  of  that  year. 

1.  [':  1566.]  Lond.     ':  First  edition  of  a  revised  text.     The  copy,  now  at  Eton 

:,  consists  of  33  folios.     The  title-page  is  wanting. 

2.  1S18.   Lond.     '  Ralph  Royster  Doystcr,  A  Comedy.    London.    Reprinted 

L  8vo.     in   the  year   1818.'      [Ed.  and  privately  printed  by  Rev.  T. 
iS.     30  copies  01.lv  struck  off.     The  printer  was  James 
:  ton.  Middle  Si  ir,  London.]    At  the  beginning 

is  tli  ement:— 

'  It  appears  from  the    B  1   Dramatica,  that  a  Play  called  Rauf 

Ruster  Duster  was  entered  on  the  books. of  the  Stationers'  Company  i: 
year  1566,  but  that  it  was  supposed  never  to  have  been  printed  :  this,  how- 
ever, is  now  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  a  copy  having  been  found  contained  in 
a  collection  of  plays  which  was  lately  upon  sale  in  London.  It  is  true  that 
the  name  is  spelt  somewhat  differently,  but  it  is  presumed  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  piece  in  question.  The  book  unfortunately  wants  the 
title-page,  and  the  author's  name  is  not  known.  It  is  now  in  the  Library  of 
Eton  College,  and  is  here  reprinted  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader.' 

3.  1821.  Lond.     '  Ralph  Royster  Doysier,  a  Comedy,  entered  on  the  books 
1  vol.  8vo.     of  the  St. itioner,' Company,  1566.  London:  Printed  by  F.  Mar- 
shall, Kenton  St.,  Brunswick  Sq.,  i82r.'      [Editor  not  known. 

R.  South',) 's  copy,  with  his  autograph,  and  dated  1  Feb.  1837,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.     Press-mark,  1344,  k.] 

ther  of  the  above  knew  that  Udall  was  the  author.  The  editor  of  1821 
reprint  writes,  'The  author,  whoever  he  was,'  /.  iv.  It  was  Mr.  Collier  who 
connected  Wilson's  quotation  with  Roister  Doister,  and  so  proved  Udall  to 
be  its  author.  Writing  on  14th  April  1865  ;  he  thus  begins  the  Preface  of  his 
Bibl.  Account  of  Ear.  Etig.  Lit.     Ed.  1865. 

'  During  my  whole  life,  now  rapidly  approaching  fourscore,  I  have  been 
a  diligent  reader,  and,  as  far  as  my  means  would  allow,  a  greedy  purchaser 
of  all  works  connected  with  early  English  literature.  It  is  nearly  sixty  \ 
since  I  became  possessed  of  my  first  really  valuable  old  book  of  this  kind— 
Wilson's  "  Art  of  Logic,"  printed  by  Richard  Grafton  1551 — from  which  I 
ascertained  the  not  unimportant  facts  that  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister"  w. 
older  play  than  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  and  that  it  had  been  written 
by  Nicholas  Udall,  Master  of  Eton  School  :  I  thus  learned  who  was  the 
author  of  the  earliest  comedy,  properly  so  called,  in  our  language.  This  was 
my  first  literary  discovery,  made  several  years  anterior,  although  I  had  not 
occasion  to  render  it  public,  until  I  printed  my  Notes  upon  "  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays,"  soon  after  1820.'* 

4.  1830.  Lond.     The  Old  English  Drama,  A  series  of  Plays,  at  6d  each, 
3  vols.  181110.     printed  and  published  by  Thomas  White.     Ralph  Royster 

Doystcr  is,  the  tir-.t. 

5.  1817.  Lond.     Shakespeare  Society.      Ralph  Roister  Doister,  &c,  and 
1  vol.  8vo.      The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc.      Edited,  with  Introductory  Me- 
moirs, by  W.  D.  Cooper,  F.S.A.     Abe  text  collated  with  the 
original  by  J.  P.  Collier,  F.S.A. 

6.  24  July  1869.     Lond.     1  vol.  8vo.     English  Reprints  :  see  title  at/.  1. 
.'.  All  the  previous  reprints  have  been  and  now  are  unobtainable  to  most 

ns.  It  is  to  the  most  courteous  and  generous  kindness  of  the  present 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  College  that  1  am  enabled  to  place  what  I  hope 
may  prove  an  exact  text  into  the  hands  of  every  one.  I  trust  also  to  keep  it 
perpetually  on  sale  :  that  the  student  of  the  History  of  our  Literature  may  n  > 
er  lack  one  of  the  most  important  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  En  !i 
1 1,  .made  Poe-y.  »  See  vol  ••  p  3     Ed  lS,. 


The  Prologue. 

[Hat  Creature  is  in  health,  evther  yong  or 

olde, 
But  fom  mirth  with  modeflie  wil  be  glad 

to  vfe 
As  we  in  thys  Enterlude  (hall  now  vnfolde, 
Wherin  all  fcurilitie  we  vtterlv  refufe, 
Auoiding  fuch  mirth  wherin  is  abufe  : 
Knowing  nothing  more  comendable  for  a  mans  re- 
creation 
Than  Mirth  which  is  vfed  in  an  honeft  fafliion  : 
For  Myrth  prolongeth  Ivfe,  and  caufeih  health. 
Mirth  recreates  our  fpirites  and  voydeth  penfiueneffe, 
Mirth  increafeth  amitie,  not  hindring  our  wealth, 
Mirth  is  to  be  vfed  both  of  more  and  lefle, 
Being  mixed  with  vertue  in  decent  comlyneffe. 
As  we  truft  no  good  nature  can  gainfay  the  fame  : 
Which  mirth  we  intende  to  vfe.  auoidyng  all  blame. 
The  wyfe  Poets  long  time  heretofore, 
Ynder  merrie  Comedies  fecretes  did  declare, 
'Wherein  was  contained  very  vertuous  lore, 
With  myflcries  and  forewamings  very  rare. 
Suche  to  write  neither  Plautus  nor  Terence  dvd  fpare, 
Whiche  among  the  learned  at  this  daybeares  the  bell: 
Thefe  with  fuch  other  therein  dyd  excell. 
Our  Comedie  or  Enterlude  which  we  intende  to  play. 
Is  named  Royfter  Doyfler  in  deede. 
Which  againft  the  vayne  glorious  doth  inuey, 
Whofe  humour  the  royfting  fort  continually  doth  feede. 
Thus  by  your  pacience  we  intende  to  proceede 
In  this  our  Enterlude  by  Gods  leaue  and  grace, 
And  here  I  take  my  leaue  for  a  certaine  fpace. 

FINIS. 


Roister  Doistcr. 


Actus,  j.  Scaena.  j. 


<ttathcvoc  JHcrygrcckc.     He  entreth finging. 

S  long  lyueth  the  mery  man  (they  fay) 

As  doth  the  fory  man,  and  longer 
by  a  day. 

Yet  the  Graffehopper  for   all  his 
Sommer  pipyng, 

Sterueth  in  Winter  wyth  hungrie 
gripyng,  [men  aduife, 

Therefore  an  other  fayd  fawe  doth 
That  they  be  together  both  mery  and  wife. 
Thys  Leffon  muft  I  practife,  or  elfe  ere  long, 
Wyth  mee  Mathew  Merygreeke  it  will  be  wrong. 
In  deede  men  fo  call  me,  for  by  him  that  vs  bought. 
What  euer  chaunce  betide,  I  can  take  no  thought, 
Yet  wifedome  woulde  that  I  did  my  felfe  bethinke 
Where  to  be  prouided  this  day  of  meate  and  drinke  : 
For  know  ye,  that  for  all  this  merie  note  of  mine, 
He  might  appofe  me  now  that  mould  afke  where  I  dine. 
My  lyuing  lieth  heere  and  there,  of  Gods  grace, 
Sometime  wyth  this  good  man.  fometyme  in  that  place, 
Sometime  Lewis  Loytrer  biddeth  me  come  neere, 
Somewhyles  Watkin  Wafter  maketh  vs  good  cheere, 
Sometime  Dauy  Diceplayer  when  he  hath  well  call 
Keepeth  reuell  route  as  long  as  it  will  laft. 
Sometime  Tom  Titiuile  maketh  vs  a  feaft, 
Sometime  with  fir  Hugh  Pye  I  am  a  bidden  gueaft, 
Sometime  at  Nichol  Neuerthriues  I  get  a  foppe, 
Sometime  I  am  feafted  with  Bryan  Blinkinfoppe, 
Sometime  I  hang  on  Hankyn  Hoddydodies  fleeue, 
But  thys  day  on  Ralph  Royfter  Doyfters  by  hys  leeue. 
For  truely  of  all  men  he  is  my  chiefe  banker 
Both  for  meate  and  money,  and  my  chiefe  fhootanker 


i  a  Roister  Doister. 

For,  footh  Roifter  Doifter  in  that  he  doth  fay, 

And  require  what  ye  will  ye  fliall  haue  no  nay. 

But  now  of  Roifter  Doifler  fomewhat  to  exprefle, 

I  hit  ye  may  efteeme  him  after  hys  worthineffe, 

In  thefe  twentie  townes  and  feke  them  throughout, 

Is  not  the  like  ftocke,  whereon  to  graffe  a  loute. 

All  the  day  long  is  he  facing  and  craking 

( )f  his  great  a<  tes  in  fighting  and  fraymaking : 

But  when  Roifter  Doifter  is  put  to  his  proofe, 

To  keepe  the  Queenes  peace  is  more  for  his  behoofe. 

If  any  woman  fmyle  or  cafl  on  hym  an  eye, 

Vp  is  he  to  the  harde  eares  in  lone  by  and  by, 

And  in  all  the  hotte  hafte  mufl  fhe  be  hys  wife. 

Elfe  farewell  hys  good  days,  and  farewell  his  life. 

Maifter  Raufe  Royfter  Doifler  is  but  dead  and  gon 

Excepte  fhe  on  hym  take  fome  compaffion, 

Then  chiefe  of  counfell,  mufl  be  Mathew  Merygreeke, 

What  if  I  for  manage  to  fuche  an  one  feeke? 

Then  mufl  I  footh  it,  what  euer  it  is  : 

For  what  he  fayth  or  doth  can  not  be  ami ffe. 

Holde  vp  his  yea  and  nay,  be  his  nowne  white  fonne, 

Prayfe  and  roufe  him  well,  and  ye  haue  his  heart  wonne, 

For  lb  well  llketh  he  his  owne  fonde  fafhions 

That  he  taketh  pride  offalfe  commendations. 

But  fuch  fporte  haue  I  with  him  as  I  would  not  leefe, 

Though  I  lhould  be  bounde  to  hue  with  bread  and 

cheefe. 
For  exalt  hym,  and  haue  hym  as  ye  lufl  in  deede  : 
Yea  to  hold  his  finger  in  a  hole  for  a  neede. 
I  can  with  a  worde  make  him  fayne  or  loth, 
I  can  with  as  much  make  him  pleafed  or  wroth. 
I  can  when  I  will  make  him  mery  and  gLd, 
I  can  when  me  lufl  make  him  fory  and  fad, 
I  can  fet  him  in  hope  and  eke  in  difpaire,  [faire. 

I  can  make  him  fpeake  rough,  and  make  him  fpeake 
But  I  maruell  I  fee  hym  nut  all  thys  fame  day, 
I  wyll  feeke  him  out :  But  loe  he  commeth  thys  way, 
I  haue  yond  efpied  hym  fadly  comming, 
And  in  loue  for  twentie  pounde,  by  hys  glommyng. 
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Actus,  j.  Scaena.  ij. 

JJiifc  luoi.stcr  pointer,     0tathctu  0lcrygrcckc. 

$.1.  JloyjStcr.   '^^f|Orae  death  when  thou  wilt. 

I  am  weary  of  my  life. 
01.  01  mi.   I  tolde  you  J. 
we  fhould  wowe  another 
wife. 

£1.  Hoystcr.  Why  did  God  make  me  fuche  a  goodly 

per fon  ?  [fport  anon. 

01.  0tcry.  He  is  in  by  the  weke,  we  mall  haue 

ill.  lloystcr.  And  where  is  my  trullie  friende  Mathew 

Mery  greek  e  ? 

01.  0tcry.   I  wyll  make  as  I  fawe  him  not,  he  doth 

me  feeke.  [is  hee, 

Hi.  lUoistcr.  I  haue  hym  efpyed  me  thinketh,  yond 

Hough  Mathew  Merygreeke  my  friend,  a  worde  with 

thee.  [hafte, 

0t.  01  cry.  I  wyll  not  heare  him,  but  make  as  1  had 

Farewell  all  my  good  friendes,  the  tyme  away  dothewafte 

And  the  tide  they  fay,  tarieth  for  no  man. 

Jl.  Jloistcr.  Thou  muft  with  thy  good  counfell  helpe 

me  if  thou  can. 
0t.  0tcry.  God  keepe  thee  worfhypfull  Maifter  Roi- 
fter  Doifler, 
And  fare  well  the  luftie  Maifter  Roifter  Doifler. 

Jl.  Itloystcr.    I   mufte  needes   fpeake  with    thee  a 

worde  or  twaine.  [againe, 

0t.  01  cry.  Within  a  month  or  two  I  will  be  here 

Negligence  in  greate  affaires  ye  knowe  may  marre  all. 

J.I.  lioistcr.  Attende  vpon  me  now,  and  well  rewarde 

thee  I  fhall. 
01.  0lcry.  1  haue  take  my  leaue,  and  the  tide  is 
well  fpent.  [content, 

3Pi.  lloi.Stcr.   I  die  except  thou  helpe,  I  pray  thee  be 
Doe  thy  parte  wel  nowe,  and  afke  what  thou  wilt, 
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I  <>r  without  thy  aide  my  matter  is  all  f])ilt. 

frt.  fUcrn.  Then  to  fenie  your  turne  I  will  fome 
paines  take. 
And  let  all  nunc  owne  affaires  alone  for  your  fake. 

11.  llouotcr.    My  whole  hope  and  trufl  reftVth  onely 
in  thee. 

ftl.  JlUrn.  Thencan  ye  not  doe  amiffe  what  euer  itbee. 

11.  lloii&tcr.  (hamercies  Merygreeke,  mod  bounde 
to  thee  I  am. 

j"U.  frtevn.    But  vp  with  that  heart,  and  fpeake  out 
like  a  ramme, 
Ye  fpeake  like  a  Capon  that  had  the  cough  now  : 
Bee  of  good  cheere,  anon  ye  fhall  doe  well  ynow. 

11.  llonstcr.  Vpon  thy  comforte,  I  will  all  things 
well  handle.  [candle. 

ftt.  ittcrv).  So  loe,  that  is  a  breaft  to  blowe  out  a 
But  what  is  this  great  matter  I  woulde  faine  knowe, 
We  fliall  fynde  remedie  therefore  I  trowe. 
Doe  ye  lacke  money  ?  ye  knowe  myne  olde  offers, 
Ye  haue  always  a  key  to  my  purfe  and  coffers. 

11.  llonsier.  I  thanke  thee  :  had  euer  man  fuche  a 
frende?  [lende. 

PEl.  ftlcnj.  Ye  gyue  vnto  me  :  I  mufl  needes  to  you 

11.  lloustcu.  Nay  I  haue  money  plentie  all  things 
to  dffcharge.  [offer  fo  large. 

ftt.  fttcrn.  That  knewe  I  ryght  well  when  I  made 
But  it  is  no  fuche  matter. 

fit.  fttcrrj.  What  is  it  than?- 
Are  ye  in  daunger  of  debte  to  any  man  ? 
If  ye  be,  take  no  thought  nor  be  not  afraide, 
Let  them  hardly  take  thought  how  they  fhall  be  paide. 

11.  11  ouster.  Tut  I  owe  nought. 

ftt.  fttcrn.  What  then?  fear  ye  imprifonment  ? 

11.  ffcojjuter.  No. 

ftt.  fttcrj).  No  I  wift  ye  offende,  not  fo  to  be  fhent. 
But  if  he  had,  the  Toure  coulde  not  you  fo  holde. 
But  to  breake  out  at  all  times  ye  would  be  bolde. 
What  is  it?  hath  any  man  threatned  you  to  beate? 

11.  Houstcr.  What  is  he  that  durft  haue  put  me  in 
that  heate  ? 
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He  that  beateth  me  by  his  amies  fhall  well  fynde, 
That  I  will  not  be  farre  from  him  nor  ninne  behinde. 

Jit.  jHeni.  That  thing  knowe  all  men  euer  fince  ye 
ouerthrewe, 
The  fellow  of  the  Lion  which  Hercules  fiewe. 
But  what  is  it  than  ? 

%\.  Jlongtcr.  Of  loue  I  make  my  raone.         [alone? 

Jit.  JHerji.  Ah  this  foolifhe  a  loue,  wilt  neare  let  vs 
But  bicaufe  ye  were  refufed  the  laft  day, 
Ye  fayd  ye  woulde  nere  more  be  intangled  that  way. 
1  would  medle  no  more,  fince  I  fynde  all  so  vnkinde, 

Hi.   illcm.Stcr.   Yea,  but  I  can  not  fo  put  loue  out  of 
my  minde. 

JHatl).  Jltcr.  But  is  your  loue  tell  me  firft,  in  any  wife. 
In  the  way  of  Manage,  or  of  Merchandife? 
If  it  may  otherwife  than  lawful]  be  founde, 
Ye  get  none  of  my  helpe  for  a  hundred  pounde. 

Jl.  Ii0]i£tcr.  No  by  my  trouth  I  would  haue  hir  to 
my  Wife.  [your  life, 

JU.  jHerg.  Then  are  ye  a  good  man,  and  God  faue 
And  what  or  who  is  fhe,  with  whome  ye  are  in  loue  ? 

H.  IlorjSter.  A  woman  whome  I  knowe  not  by  what 
meanes  to  moue. 

01.  Jit  em  Who  is  it  ? 

Jl.  floater.  A  woman  yond. 

Jit.  Jttcrii.  What  is  hir  name  ? 

11.  ftoggter.  Hir  yonder. 

Jit.  Jltcm.  Whom. 

ft.  Honstcr.  Miftreffe  ah. 

JH.  |Hcrn.  Fy  fy  for  fhame 
Loue  ye,  and  know  not  whome?  but  hir  yonde,  a  Woman, 
We  fhall  then  get  you  a  Wyfe,  I  can  not  tell  whan. 

$i.  JlorjStcr.  The  faire  Woman,  that  fupped  wyth 
vs  yefternyght, 
And  I  hearde  hir  name  twice  or  thrice,  and  had  it  ryght. 

JU.  ilteru.  Yea,  ye  may  fee  ye  nere  take  me  to  good 
cheere  with  you, 
If  ye  had,  I  coulde  haue  tolde  you  hir  name  now. 

|S   Uorjstfr.  I  was  to  blame  in  deede,  but  the  nexte 
uine  perchaunce  : 
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Am!  the  iwelleth  in  this  houfe. 
jYl.  fftcrn.   What  Chriftian  Cuflance. 
11.  Ill  ouster.   I  A'  ept  1  haue  hir  to  my  Wife.  I  fhall 
runne  madde.  [for  madde. 

fll.  jtleni.   Nay  vnwife  perliaps,  but  I  warrant  you 
11  lUcms'tcr.  I  am  vtterly  dead  vnleffe  I  haue  my 

defire. 
(Tl.  fllcirj.  Where  be  the  bellowes  that  blewe  this 

fodeine  fire  ? 
li.  Jiongtcr.    I  heare   fhe   is  worthe   a   thoufande 
pounde  and  more.  [afore, 

ftt.  fftcryj.  Yea,  but  learne  this  one  leffon  of  me 
An  hundred  pounde  of  Marriage  money  doubtleffe, 
[s  euer  thirtie  pounde  fterlyng,  or  fomewhat  lefle, 
Si  >  that  hir  Thoufande  pounde  yf  fhe  be  thriftie, 
Is  muche  neere  about  two  hundred  and  fiftie, 
Howebeit  wowers  and  Widowes  are  neuer  poore. 
It.  Ulcmstcr.  Is  flie  a  Widowe  ?  I  loue  hir  better 

tli  ere  fore. 
fft.  iHcrrj.  But  I  heare  fhe  hath  made  promife  to 
another.  [my  brother, 

ill.  iliorjstcr.  He  fhall  goe  without  hir,  and  he  were 
jtt.  jttmj.  1  haue  hearde  fay,  I  am  right  well  aduifed, 
That  flie  hath  to  Gawyn  Goodlucke  promifed. 
II.  lloiister.  What  is  that  Gawyn  Goodlucke? 
fR.  0tcrP.  a  Merchant  man. 

1.1.  iLionstcr.  .shall  he  fpeede  afore  me  ?  nay  fir  by 
fweete  Sainct  Anne. 
Ah  fir,  Backare  quod  Mortimer  to  his  fowe, 
I  wvll  haue  hir  myne  owne  felfe  1  make  God  a  vow. 
For  I  tell  thee,  fhe  is  worthe  a  thoufande  pounde. 
fft.  jftcri).  Yet  a  fitter  wife  for  your  mafhip  might 
be  founde : 
Sue  he  a  goodly  man  as  you,  might  get  one  wyth  lande. 
Befides  poundes  of  golde  a  thoufande  and  a  thoufande, 
And  a  thoufande,  and  a  thoufande,  and  a  thoufande, 
And  fo  to  the  fumme  of  twentie  hundred  thoufande, 
Your  mofl  goodly  perfonage  is  worthie  of  no  lefle. 
|K.  Hlorjatcr.   I  am  forie  God  made  me  fo  comely 
doubtleffe. 
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For  that  maketh  me  eche  where  fo  highly  fauoured. 
And  all  women  on  me  fo  enamoured.  [out  that  ? 

£&.  |Hcrn.  Enamoured  quod  you?  haue  ye  fpied 
Ah  fir,  mary  nowe  I  fee  you  know  what  is  what. 
Enamoured  ka  ?  mary  fir  fay  that  againe, 
But  I  thought  not  ye  had  marked  it  fo  plaine. 

11.  llcm.stcr.  Yes,  eche  where  they  gaze  all  vpon  me 
and  flare.  [they  dare. 

fft.  fftenj.   Yea  malkyn,  I  warrant  you  as  muche  as 
And  ye  will  not  beleue  what  they  fay  in  the  ftreete, 
When  your  mafhyp  paffeth  by  all  fuch  as  I  meete, 
That  fometimes  I  can  fcarce  fmde  what  aunfwere  to 

make. 
Who  is  this  (fayth  one)  fir  Launcelot  du  lake} 
Who  is  this,  greate  Guy  of  Warwike,  fayth  an  other  ? 
No  (fay  I)  it  is  the  thirtenth  Hercules  brother. 
Who  is  this  ?  noble  Hetlor  of  Troy,  fayth  the  thirde  ? 
No,  but  of  the  fame  neft  (fay  I)  it  is  a  birde. 
Who  is  this  ?  greate  Goliah,  Sampfon,  or  Colbrande  ? 
No  (fay  I)  but  it  is  a  brute  of  the  Alie  lande. 
Who  is  this?  greate  Alexander!  or  Charle le  Maigm} 
No,  it  is  the  tenth  Worthie,  fay  I  to  them  agayne  : 
I  knowe  not  if  I  fayd  well. 

11.  llcmstcr.  Yes  for  fo  I  am. 

|ft.  fftcry.  Yea,  lor  there  were  but  nine  worthies  be- 
fore ye  came. 
To  fome  others,  the  thirde  Cato  I  doe  you  call. 
And  fo  as  well  as  I  can  I  aunfwere  them  all. 
Sir  I  pray  you,  what  lorde  or  great  gentleman  is  this? 
Maifter  Ralph  Roifler  Doifler  dame  fay  I,  ywis. 
O  Lorde  (fayth  fhe  than)  what  a  goodly  man  it  is, 
Woulde  Chrift  I  had  fuch  a  hufbande  as  he  is. 
O  Lorde  (fay  fome)  that  the  fight  of  his  face  we  lacke  : 
It  is  inough  for  you  (fay  I)  to  fee  his  backe. 
His  face  is  for  ladies  of  high  and  noble  parages. 
With  whome  he  hardly  fcapeth  great  manages. 
With  muche  more  than  this,  and  much  otherwife. 

iL  Is  ouster.  I  can  thee  thanke  that  thou  canft  fuche 
anfweres  deuife  : 
Lut  I  uercevue  thou  dofle  me  throughly  knowe. 
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(\\.  jttcrn.   I   marke   your   maners  for  myne  owne 
leamyng  I  trowe, 

But  fuche  is  your  beautie,  and  fuche  are  your  actes, 
Suche  is  your  perfonage,  and  fuche  are  your  factes, 
That  all  women  faire  and  fowle,  more  and  leffe,    [leffe, 
That  eye  you,  they  lubbe  you,  they  talke  of  you  doubt- 
Your  p[l]eafant  looke  maketh  them  all  merie, 
Ye  paffe  not  by,  but  they  laugh  till  they  be  werie, 
Yea  and  money  coulde  I  haue  the  truthe  to  tell. 
Of  many,  to  bryng  you  that  way  where  they  dwell. 
Jl.  Hloiistcr.  Merygreeke  for  this  thy  reporting  well 
of  mee  :  [pardee  : 

|ft.  fttcni.  What  fhoulde  I  elfe  fir,  it  is  my  duetie 
111.  monster.   I  promife  thou  fhalt  not  lacke,  while  I 

haue  a  grote. 
ftt.  ftteri).  Faith  fir,  and  I  nere  had  more  nede  of  a 

newe  cote. 
Jl.  lionstcr.  Thou  fhalte  haue  one  to  morowe,  and 
golde  for  to  fpende.  [ende 

fft.  fttcrii.  Then  I  trufl  to  bring  the  day  to  a  good 
For  as  for  mine  owne  parte  hauing  money  inowe, 
I  could  lyue  onely  with  the  remembrance  of  you. 
But  nowe  to  your  Widowe  whome  you  loue  fo  hotte. 
Jl.  lloiistcr.  By  cocke  thou  fayeft  truthe,  I  had  al- 
moft  forgot te.  .[you  what? 

(tt.  ftlcirt.  What  if  Chriftian  Cuftancewill  not  haue 
ill-  iLlotSt'cr.  Haue  me?    yes  I  warrant  you,  neuei 
doul)t  of  that, 
I  knowe  flie  loueth  me,  but  fhe  dare  not  fpeake. 
f£i  |Herg.  In  deede  meete  it  were  fome  body  fhould 
itbreake.  [night, 

11.  iUoister.  She  looked  on  metwentie  tymes  yefter- 
And  laughed  fo. 

flit,  ftlcrn.  That  fhe  coulde  not  fitte  vpright, 
HI.  iLloisfcr.  No  faith  coulde  fhe  not. 
j"tt.  illcri}.   No  euen  fuch  a  thing  I  caft. 
m.  Ili0]i5tcr.  But  for  wowyng  thou  knowefl  women 
are  fhamefaft.  [gkad, 

But  and  flie  knewe  my  minde,  I  knowe  fhe  would  be 
And  thinke  it  the  beft  chaunce  that  euer  flie  had. 
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jftt-  iHcnj.  Too  hir  then  like  a  man,  and  be  bolde 
forth  to  ftarte, 
Wowers  neuer  fpeede  well,  that  haue  a  falfe  harte. 

II.  floater.  What  may  I  bed  doe? 

jft.  picrg.  Sir  remaine  ye  a  while, 
Ere  long  one  or  other  of  hir  houfe  will  appere. 
Ye  knowe  my  minde. 

Ji.  lions tcr.  Yea  now  hardly  lette  me  alone. 

|tt.  picrp.  In  the  meane  time  fir,  if  you  pleafe,  I 
wyll  home, 
And  call  your  Mufitians,  for  in  this  your  cafe 
It  would  fette  you  forth,  and  all  your  wowyng  grace, 
Ye  may  not  lacke  your  inftrumentes  to  play  and  fing. 

£1.  §togjSter.  Thou  knowefl  I  can  doe  that. 

jtt.  Jttcrn.  As  well  as  any  thing. 
Shall  I  go  call  your  folkes,  that  ye  may  fhewea  call? 

Ji.  lionster.  Yea  runne  I  befeeche  thee  in  all  poffi- 
ble  hafle. 

iH.  fttcrvj.  I  goe.  Exeat. 

%\.  lionster.  Yea  for  I  loue  fingyng  out  of  meafure, 
It  comforteth  my  fpirites  and  doth  me  great  pleafure. 
But  who  commeth  forth  yond  from  my  fwete  hearte 

Cuflance  ? 
My  matter  frameth  well,  thys  is  a  luckie  chaunce. 

Actus,  j.  Scaena.  iij. 

|Hagc  <tt  amble  crust,  f pinning  on  the  diftaffe.    iTibet 

®alk  apace,  fowyng.    %\\\xo\  ^.lyfacc  knittyng. 

%.  Jloister. 

itt.  jfHumbl.  !^^f-^^JF  thys  diftaffe  were  fpoonne 

Margerie  Mumblecruft. 

(Tib    (Talk.    Where    good 

dale  ale  is  will  drinke 

no  water  I  trail. 

Jftt.  Jttumbl.  Dame  Cuflance  hath  promifed  vs  good 

ale  and  white  bread.  [hir  head  : 

5fib  (Talk.  If  fhe  kepe  not  promife,  I  will  befhrewe 
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But  it  will  be  (larke  nyght  before  I  fhall  haue  done. 
11.  Iloijotcr.  I  will  il'ande  here  a  while,  and  talke  with 
them  anon, 
I  heare  them  fpeake  of  Cuflance,  which  doth  my  heart 

good, 
To  heare  hir  name  fpoken  doth  euen  comfort  my  blood, 
fft.  fftnmbl.  Sit  downe  to  your  worke  Tibet  like  a 

good  girle. 
JTtb.  £alk.  Nourfe  medle  you  with  your  fpyndle  and 
your  whirle, 
No  hade  but  good,  Madge  Mumblecrufi,  for  whip  and 

whurre 
The  olde  prouerbe  doth  fay,  neuer  made  good  furre. 
*H.  fttnmbl.   Well,  ye  wyll  fitte  downe  to  your  worke 

anon,  I  trull. 
iTib.  calk.  Soft  fire   maketh   fweete   malte,   good 

Madge  Mumblecrufi. 
fft.  fttumbl.  And  fweete  malte  maketh  ioly  good  ale 

for  the  nones. 
(Tib.  calk.  Whichewill  flide  downe  the  lane  without 
any  bones.  Cantet. 

Olde   browne   bread   crufles   mufl  haue  much  good 

mumblyng, 
But  good  ale  downe  youi  throte  hath  good  eafie  tumbling. 
HI.  lllorj^tcr.  The  iolyeft  wenche  that  ere  I  hearde, 
little  moufe, 
May  I  not  reioyce  that  fhe  fhall  dwell  in  my  houfe? 
iTib.  calk.  So  firrha,  nowe  this  geare  beginneth  for 

to  frame. 
ftt.  <Humbl.  Thanks  to  God,  though  your  work  fland 

flil,  your  tong  is  not  lame 
eTib.  Hi\[\\.  And  though  your  teeth  be  gone,  both  fo 
fharpe  and  fo  fine 
Yet  your  tongue  can  renne  on  patins  as  well  as  mine, 
fit.  ftlumbl.  Ye  were  not  for  nought  named  Tyb 

Talke  apace. 
STlb.  (Talk.  Doth  my  talke  grieue  you?    Alack,  God 

faue  your  grace. 
|H.  fRnmbl.  I  holde  a  grote  ye  will  drink e  anon  for 
this  geare. 
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tTib.  Salk.  And  I  wyll  pray  you  the  ftripes  tot  me 

to  beare. 
j$.  piumbl.   I  holde  a  penny,  ye  will  drink  without 

a  cup.  [all  yp. 

Sib.  (Talk.  Wherein  fo  ere  ye  drinke,  I  wote  ye  drinke 
Jtn.  iUufacc  By  Cock  and  well  fowed,  my  good 

Tibet  Talke  apace. 
Sib.  Salk.  And  een  as  well  knitte  mynowne  Annot 

Alyface. 
fl.  Jioyjjstcr.  See  what  a  fort  (lie  kepeth  that  muft 

be  my  wife. 
Shall  not  I  when  I  haue  hir,  leade  a  merrie  life  ? 
Sib.  Salk.  Welcome  my  good  wenche,  and   fitte 

here  by  me  iuft. 
^.n.  ^Vlnface.  And  howe  doth  our  old  beldame  here, 

Mage  Mumblecrufl? 
Sib.  Salk.  Chyde,  and  finde  faultes,  and  threaten 

to  complaine. 
Jlrt.  ^llgface.  To  make  vs  poore  girles  flient  to  hir 

is  fmall  gaine. 
|tl.  |ttumbl.  I  dyd  neyther  chyde,  nor  complaine, 

nor  threaten. 
$1.  Jlongter.  It  woulde  grieue  my  heart  to  fee  one  of 

them  beaten. 
Jft.  fKitmbl.  I  dyd  nothyng  but  byd  hir  worke  and 

holde  hir  peace. 
Sib.  Salk.  So  would  I,  if  you  coulde  your  clatter- 
ing ceaffe  : 
But  the  deuill  can  not  make  olde  trotte  holde  hir  tong. 
^.lt.  .^Unface.  Let  all  thefe  matters  paffe,  and  we  three 

fing  a  fong, 
So  fliall  we  pleafantly  bothe  the  tyme  beguile  now, 
And  eke  difpatche  all  our  workes  ere  we  can  tell  how. 
Sib.  Salk.  I  fhrew  them  that  fay  nay,  and  that  fliall 

not  be  I. 
PI.  fflumbl.  And  I  am  well  content. 
Sib.  Salk.  Sing  on  then  by  and  by. 
Jl.  Ilonster.  And  I  will  not  away,  but  liften  to  their 

long, 
Yet  Merygreeke  and  my  folkes  tary  very  long. 
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(Tib,  An.  and  fUargcric,  doefinge  h*r& 

Pipe  raery  Annot.  etc. 
Trilla,  Trilla.  TriUarie. 
Worke  Tibet,  worke  Annot,  worke  Margerie. 
Sewe  Tibet,  knitte  Annot,  fpinne  Margerie. 
Let  vs  fee  who  fhall  winne  the  \  ictorie. 

iTib.  STalh.  This  fleue  is  not  willyng  to  be  fewed  I 

trowe,  [throwe. 

A  fmall  thing  might  make  me  all  in  the  grounde  to 

Then  they  fing  agayne. 

Pipe  merrie  Annot.  etc. 

Trilla.  Trilla.  TriUarie. 

What  Tibet,  what  Annot,  what  Margerie. 

Ye  fleepe,  but  we  doe  not,  that  fhall  we  trie. 

Your  fingers  be  nombde,  our  worke  will  not  lie. 

£ib.  (Talk.  If  ye  doe  fo  againe,  well  I  would  aduile 
you  nay. 
In  good  footh  one  floppe  more,  and  I  make  holy  day. 

They  finge  the  thirde  tyme. 

Pipe  Mery  Annot.  etc. 
Trilla.  Trilla.  TriUarie. 
Nowe  Tibbet,  now  Annot,  nowe  Margerie. 
Nowe  whippet  apace  for  the  mayflrie, 
But  it  will  not  be,  our  mouth  is  fo  drie. 

£ib.  tTalli.  Ah,  eche  finger  is  a  thombe  to  day  me 
thinke, 
I  care  not  to  let  all  alone,  choofe  it  fwimme  or  finke. 

They  fing  the  fourth  tyme. 

Pipe  Mery  Annot.  etc. 
Trilla.  Trilla.  TriUarie. 
When  Tibet,  when  Annot,  when  Margerie. 
1  will  not,  I  can  not,  no  more  can  I.     utte  Mr  caste 
Then  giue  we  all  ouer,  and  there  let  it  lye.   SX** 

£tb.  5Talk.  There  it  lieth,  the  worfle  is  but  a  curried 
cote, 
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Tut  I  am  vfed  therto,  I  care  not  a  grote. 

An.   Alrjfacc.    Ilaue  we  done  fingyng  fi'nce?  then 
will  1  in  againe, 
Here  I  founde  you,  and  here  I  leaue  both  twaine.  Exeat. 
|tt.  fltumbl.   And   I   will  not   be  long  alter:  Tib 

Talke  apace. 
«Tib.  Stalk.  What  is  ye  matter? 
ill.  plumb.  Yond  flode  a  man  al  this  fpace 
And  hath  hearde  all  that  euer  we  fpake  togyther. 
§ftb.  <Talk.   Mary  the  more  loute  he  for  his  comming 
hither. 
And  the  leffe  good  lie  can  to  liften  maidens  talke. 
I  care  not  and  I  go  byd  him  hence  for  to  walke: 
It  were  well  done  to  knowe  what  he  maketh  here 
away. 
ill.  itlovjstcr.  Xowe  myght  I  fpeake  to  them,  if  I  wift 
what  to  fay.  [he  is. 

pt.  fttumbl.  Nay  we  will  go  both  off,  and  fee  what 
p.  lion^ter.  One  that  hath  hearde  all  your  talke 

and  fingyng  ywis. 
(Tib.  ttalk.  The  more  to  blame  you,  a  good  thriftie 
hufbande  [hande. 

Woulde  elfewhere  haue  had  fome  better  matters  in 
p.  "popster.   I  dvd  it  for  no  harme,  but  for  good 
loue  I  beare,  [heare. 

To  your  dame  miftreffe  Cuftance,   I  did  your  talke 
And  Miftreffe  nource  I  will  kiffe  you  for  acquaintance. 
JE..  itlumbl.  I  come  anon  fir. 
(Tib.  (Talk.  Faith  I  would  our  dame  Cuftance 
Sawe  this  geare. 

|tt.  pinmbl.  I  muft  firft  wipe  al  cleane,  yea  I  mud. 
iT ib.  Stalk.  Ill  chieue  it  dotvng  foole,  but  it  muft  be 

cuft. 
|tt.  piumbl.  God  yelde  you  fir,  chad  not  fo  much 
ichotte  not  whan, 
Nere  fince  chwas  bore  chwine,  of  fuch  a  gay  gentleman. 
p.  ponster.  I  will  kiffe  you  too  mayden  for  the  good 

will  I  beare  you. 
Sab.  Stalk.  No  forfoth,  by  your  leaue  ye  fhall  not 
kiffe  me. 
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Hi.  Uionstcv.  \  not  afearde,  I  doe  not  difdayue 

you  a  whit. 
(Tib-  STalk.  Why  fhoulde  I  feare  you?  I  haue  not 

fo  little  wit, 

re  but  a  man  I  knowe  very  well. 
\\.  IlorjjSter.   Why  then  ? 
Jib.  CT.ilk.   Forfooth   for  I   wyll   not,   i  vfe  not  to 

kiffe  men. 
111.  Ill  oyster.  1  would  faine  kiffe  you  too  good  maiden, 

if  I  myght. 
(Till.  {Talk.  What  fliold  that  neede? 
ill.  Hiorjstcr.  But  to  honor  you  by  this  Ljght 
1  vfe  to  kiffe  all  them  that  I  loue  to  God  I  \  owe. 
tub.  (Talk.   Yea  fir?  I  pray  you  when  dyd  ye  lafl 

kiffe  your  cowe. 

II.  Hoiystcr.  Ye  might  be  proude  to  kiffe  me,  if  ye 
were  wife. 

Sib.  (Talk.  What  promotion  were  therein  ? 

Hi.  Hicmstcr.  Nourfe  is  not  fo  nice. 

eftb.  JTalk.  Well  I  haue  not  bene  taught  to  killing 

and  licking. 
IT  !lor>ster.  Vet  I  thanke  you  miflreffe  Nourfe,  ye 

made  no  flicking. 
|tt.  fHumbl.  I  will  not  flicke  for  a  koffe  with  fuch 

a  man  as  you. 
£ib.  Sfctlh.   They   that  lufl :    I  will  againe  to  my 

fewyng  now. 
An.  Alnfacfc].  Tidings  hough,  tidings,  dame  Cullance 

greeteth  you  well. 

III.  monster.  Whome  me? 

%\X.  Alnfacc.  You  fir?  no  fir?  I  do  no  fuche  tale  tell. 
11.  Ilicm.ster.  But  and  (he  knewe  me  here. 
An.  Alyfatc.  Tybet  Talke  apace, 
Your  miflreffe  Cullance  and  mine,  muft  fpeake  with 

your  grace. 
iTib.  <Talk.  With  me? 
An.  Alnface.  Ye  mufle  come  in  to  hir  out  of  all 

doutes. 
<Tib.  iTalk   And  my  work  not  half  done?     A  mis- 
chief on  all  loutes.  Ex.  mn. 
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%■  Jlcmstcr.  Ah  good  fweet  nourfe. 

fft.  fftumb.  A  good  fweete  gentleman. 

%■  illoijstcr.  What? 

|&.  piumbl.  Nay  I  can  not  tel  fir,  but  what  thing 

would  you  ? 
p.  JtogjSter.  Howe  dothe  fweete  Cuilance,  my  heart 

of  gold,  tell  me  how  ? 
JE.  ftttttttbl.  She  dothe  very   well   fir,  and   com- 

maunde  me  to  you. 
Jt.  JvcmStcr.  To  me  ? 
|tt.  fftumbl.  Yea  to  you  fir. 
JL.  fUgjater.  To  me?  nurfe  tel  me  plain 
To  me  ? 

fft.  fftumb.  Ye. 

Jl  JlopStcr.  That  word  maketh  me  aliue  again. 

|tt.  fEumbl.  She  commaunde  me  to  one  laft  da\ 

who  ere  it  was. 
Jl.  Iftoggter.  That  was  een  to  me  and  none  other 

by  the  Maffe. 
pt.  |Eumbl.  I  can  not  tell,  you  finely,  but  one  it 

was. 
JH.  IlopjStcr.  It  was  I  and  none  other:  this  commeth 

to  good  paffe. 
I  promife  thee  nourfe  I  fauour  hir. 
|tt.  fEumb.  Een  fo  fir. 
|li.  JlonSter.  Bid  hir  fue  to  me  for  mariage. 
|it.  ittumbl.  Een  fo  fir. 

ft  JlonjStcr.  And  furelv  for  thy  fake  fhe  fliall  fpeede. 
£tt.  iHumb.  Een  fo  fir.' 
5.1.  JlonStcr.  I  fhall  be  contented  to  take  hir. 
|E.  iUumb.  Een  fo  fir. 

JL  pollster.   But  at  thy  requeft  and  for  thy  fake. 
£SL.  fElumb.  Een  fo  fir. 
Ji.  3.lo»0ter.  And  come  hearke  in  thine  eare  what  to 

fay. 

iE.  fftlimb.    Een  fo  fir.  HereUtteMv, 

«        c  tell  fur  a  great 

long  talc  in 
kir  eare. 
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Actus,  j.  Scaena.  iiij. 

jll .tt hero  jttcvngrcclte.  Dobinct  Doughttc.  Hj.irp.u. 
II  alp!)  ILloii'jtcr.  jttargeric  fftumblccrust. 

<Tl.  fRciii.  [fB^S&SjflOme  on  firs  apace,  and  quite 

your  felues  like  men, 
Your  pains  flmlbe  rewarded 
p.  Dou.   ]>ut   I   wot  not 
when. 

fit.  iHci'V).  Do  your  maifler  worfhip   as  ye   haue 

done  in  time  pall.  [haue  a  call. 

D-  Dougl).  Speake  to  them  :  of  mine  office  he  fliall 

jll.  iHcrn.  Harpax,  looke  that  thou  doe  well  too, 

and  thy  fellow. 
Harpax.    I  warrant,  if  he  will  myne  example  folowe. 
|U.   |ttern.    Curtfie   whoorefons,   douke    you    and 
crouche  at  euery  worde,  [borde. 

D.  Dougl).  Yes  whether  our  maiiler  fpeake  earneft  or 
ftt.  iHcun.  For  this  lieth  vpon  his  preferment  in 
deede.  [fpeede. 

D.  Doug!).  Cft  is  hee  a  wower,  but  neuer  doth  he 
£SL.  ittcni.  But  with  whome  is  he  nowe  fo  fadly 

roundyng  vond? 
D.  Dough.  With  Nobs  nicebecetur  miferere  fonde. 
[fft]  iHcrn.  God  be  at  your  wedding,  be  ye  fpedde 
alredie  ? 
I  did  not  fuppofe  that  your  lone  was  fo  greedie, 
I  perceiue  nowe  ye  haue  chofe  of  deuotion, 
And  ioy  haue  ye  ladie  of  your  promotion. 

IX.  iHon.ster.  Tufhe  foole,  thou  art  decerned,  this  is 
not  Hie.  [well  I  vife  ye. 

|tt.  itteri).  Well  mocke  muche  of  hir,  and  keepe  hir 
I  will  take  no  charge  of  fuch  a  faire  piece  keeping. 
|tt.  jftttmbl  What  ayleth  thys  fellowe  ?  he  driueth 
me  to  weeping.  [merrie  woman, 

Jtt.  iBcrn.  What  weepe  on  the  weddyng  day?  be 
Though  I  lay  it.  ye  haue  chofe  a  good  gentleman. 
J.I.  Hotter.  Kocks  nownes  what  meanefl  thou  man, 
tut  a  whiftle. 
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[Pt-  i^tcrti.]  Ah  fir,  be  good  to  hir,  fhe   is  but  a 
Ah  fweete  lambe  and  coney.  [griftle, 

ill.  poujatcr.  Tut  thou  art  decerned.  [receiued. 

pt.  ptcnj.  Weepe  no  more  lady,  ye  fhall  be  well 
Vp  wyth  fome  mery  noyfe  firs,  to  bring  home  the  bride. 

31-  flop^tcr.  Gogs  amies  knaue,  art  thou  madde  ? 
I  tel  thee  thou  art  wide.  [home  brought. 

pt.  pteri).  Then  ye  entende  by  nyght  to  haue  hir 

|l.  lionsTcr/.  I  tel  thee  no. 

pt.  ptcni.  How  then  ? 

%.  JvOii.Stct'.  Tis  neither  ment  ne  thought. 

fit.  Pteni.  What  fhall  we  then  doe  with  hir? 

31.  ftoggter.  Ah  foolifh  harebraine, 
This  is  not  fhe. 

fit.  ptcni.  No  is  ?  why  then  vnfayde  againe, 
And  what  yong  girle  is  this  with  your  mafhyp  fo  bolde? 

31.  3io!1$tcr.  A  girle  ?  [yere  old. 

pt.  Ptcrg.  Yea.     I  dare  fay,  fcarfe  yet  three  fcore 

31-  $lotJ3ter.  This  fame  is  the  faire  widowes  nourfe 
of  whome  ye  wotte.  [home  olde  trotte, 

pt.  ptenj.  Is  flie  but  a  nourfe  of  a  houfe  ?  hence 
Hence  at  once. 

P.  3lo.T}jStcr.  No,  no. 

pt.  ptcni.  What  an  pleafe  your  mafhip 
A  nourfe  talke  fo  homely  with  one  of  your  worfhip? 

31-  3>l02!*tcr.  I  will  haue  it  fo :  it  is  mypleafure  and  will. 

pt.  Plcm.    Then    I    am   content.       Nourfe   come 
againe,  tarry  ftill. 

31-  poster.  What,  flie  will  helpe  fonvard  this  my 
fute  for  hir  part.  [ing  on  my  hart. 

PI.  picri).  Then  ift  mine  owne  pygs  nie,  and  blefs- 

31.  ftoggter.  This  is  our  bed  friend  man. 

pi.  picrn.  Then  teach  hir  what  to  fay 

pt.  piumbl.  I  am  taught  alreadie. 

pt.  Ptevr).  Then  go,  make  no  delay. 

111.  ftoggter.  Yet  hark  one  word  in  thine  eare. 

pi.  pterg.  Back  firs  from  his  taile.  [counfaile  ? 

|i-  ^log^tcr.  Backe  vilaynes,  will  ye  be  priuie  of  my 

pt.  pterg.  Backe  firs,   fo  :    I  tolde  you  afore  ye 
woulde  be  flient. 
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11.  Hotter.  She   (hall  haue  the  firft  day  a  whole 
pei  ke  of  argent 

jll.   fftumbl.   A  puke?  Nomine  pa/ris,  haue  ye  fo 
muchfpare?  [were  it  bare, 

II.  Hloij.otcr.   Yea  and  a  carte  lode  therto,  or  elfe 
Befides  other  mouables,  houfholde  fluffe  and  lande. 
fit.  fttumbl.   Haue  ye  lands  too. 
It.  illorjotcr.  An  hundred  marks. 
f$L.  fUcrrt.  Yea  a  thoufand 
jit.  jttnmbl.  And  haue  ye  cattell  too?  andfheepetoo? 

II.  iUouslcr.  Yea  a  fewe.  [fhewe. 
fit.  fltcni.   He  is  afhamed  the  numbre  of  them  to 

Een  rounde  about  him,  as  many  thoufande  flieepe  goes, 
As  lie  and  thou  and  I  too,  haue  fingers  and  toes, 
fit.  fXtumbl.  And  how  many  yeares  olde  be  you? 

III.  ftogjster.  Fortie  at  left. 

fit.  fltcni.  Yea  and  thrice  fortie  to  them. 

ill.  illoyjstcr.   Nay  now  thou  doft  ieft. 
I  am  not  fo  olde,  thou  mifreckoneft  my  yeares. 

fit.  fltcni.  I   know  that :    but  my  minde  was  on 
bullockes  and  fteeres. 

fit.  fltumbl.  And  what  (hall  I  fhewe  hir  your  mas- 
terfliips  name  is?  [that  ywis. 

ill.  ill o lister.   Nay  flie  mail  make  fute  ere  fhe  know 

fit.  flXumbl.  Yet  let  me  fomewhat  knowe. 

fit.  fltcni.  This  is  hee  vnderfland, 
That  killed  the  blewe  Spider  in  Blanchepouder  lande. 

fit.  fltumbl.  Yea/t;///j,  William  zee  law.dydhezo  law? 

fit.  fltcni.  Yea  and  the  laftElephantthateuerhefawe, 
As  the  beaft  palled  by,  he  fiart  out  of  a  bufke, 
And  een  with  pure  ftrength  of  amies  pluckt  out  his 
great  tufke.  [that  ? 

£lt.  fltumbl.  lefus,  nomine  pair 'is ;  what  a  thing  was 

ill.   itloistcr.   Yea   but  Merygreke  one   thing   thou 

fit.  fltcni.  What?  [haa  forgot. 

111.  llop/tcr.  Of  thother  Elephant 

fit.  fltcni.  Oh  hvm  that  fledde  away. 

111.  ill  ouster.  Yea.  [that  day 

fit.  fltcni.   Yea  he  knew  that  his  match  was  in  place 
Tut,  he  bet  the  king  of  Crickets  on  Chriflmaffe  day, 
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That  he  crept  in  a  hole,  and  not  a  worde  to  fay. 

|tt.  plumbl.  A  fore  man  by  zembletee. 

|E.  |ttcri).  Why,  he  wrong  a  club 
Once  in  a  fray  out  of  the  hande  of  Belzebub. 

ill.  JlovjStcr.  And  how  when  Mumfifion  ? 

|H.  jfttcni.   Oh  your  couftrelyng 
Bore  the  lanterne  a  fielde  fo  before  the  gozelyng. 
Nay  that  is  to  long  a  matter  now  to  be  tolde  : 
Neuer  afke  his  name  Nurfe,  I  warrant  thee,  be  bolde, 
He  conquered  in  one  day  from  Rome,  to  Naples, 
And  woonne  Townes  nourfe  as  faft  as  thou  canft  make 
Apples.  [he  is  to  fore. 

£E.  ftlumbl.  O  Lorde,  my  heart  quaketh  for  feare  : 

3.1.  Jlog.stcr.  Thou   makeft   hir  to  much    afearde, 
Merygreeke  no  more. 
This  tale  woulde  feare  my  fweete  heart  Cuftance  right 
euill.  [not  the  deuill. 

|E.  Jtteni.  Nay  let  hir  take  him  Nurfe,  and  feare 
But  thus  is  our  fong  dafht.     Sirs  ye  may  home  againe. 

~g\.  Jlop^tcr.  No  fhall  they  not.     I  charge  you  all 
here  to  remaine  : 
The  villaine  flaues  a  whole  day  ere  they  can  be  founde. 

|tt.  Intern.  Couche  on  your  marybones  whoorefons, 
down  to  the  ground. 
Was  it  meete  he  fhould  tarie  fo  long  in  one  place 
Without  harmonie  of  Mufike,  or  fome  folace  ? 
"Who  fo  hath  fuche  bees  as  your  maifter  in  hys  head, 
Had  neede  to  haue  his  fpirites  with  Mulike  to  be  fed. 
By  your  maifterfhips  licence. 

Jl.  JlogjStcr.  What  is  that  ?  a  moate  ?     [your  coate. 

Itt.  ittcni.  No  it  was  a  fooles  feather  had  lisht  on 

|Pi.  Jloister.  I  was  nigh  no  feathers  hnce  I  came 
from  my  bed.  [your  hed. 

itt.  filcm.  No  fir,  it  was  a  haire  that  was  fall  from 

51.  ^OljSter.  My  men  com  when  it  plefe  them. 

|tt.  |Hcrrj.  By  your  leue. 

JI.  JoijSter.  What  is  that?  [foot  of  a  gnat. 

|tt.  Plerp.  Your  gown  was  foule  fpotted  with  the 

$!.  Jlot^tci".  Their  maifter  to  offende  they  are  no- 
What  now  ?  [thing  afearde. 
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jtt.  ittcrri.  A   loufy   haire   from   your   maflerfhips 
beard.  [one  offence. 

Omnes  famula.  And  fir  for  Nurfes  fake  pardon  this 
We  (hall  not  after  this  (hew  the  like  negligence. 

Ill .  Ulo lister.   I  pardon  you  this  once,  and  come  fing 
nere  the  wurfe.  [tleman  nurfe? 

f£[.  fRcrrj.   How  like  you  the  goodneffe  of  this  gen- 

fSL.  jtlumbl.  God  faue  his  maiflerfhip  that  fo  can 
his  men  forgeue, 
And  I  wyll  heare  them  fing  ere  I  go,  by  his  leaue. 

HI.  iLlorjStcr.   Mary  and  thou  (halt  wenche,  come  we 
two  will  daunce.  [fong  perchaunce. 

fit.  iHumbl.  Nay  I  will  by  myne  owne  felfe  foote  the 

111.  Himoter.  Go  to  it  firs  luflily. 

ftl.  iHnmbl.  Pipe  vp  a  meiy  note, 
Let  me  heare  it  playde,  I  will  foote  it  for  a  grote. 

Cant  cut.  [mi  fire  fie. 

Hi.  "Slops  ter.  Now  nurfe  take  thysfame  letter  here  to  thy 
And  as  my  trail  is  in  thee  plie  my  bufineffe. 

|tt.  JtttrmbL  It  fhalbe  done  ? 

}M.  iltcnj.   Who  made  it  ? 

ill.  <Lloii$tct\  I  wrote  it  ech  whit. 

ftl.  Jtttrg-  Then  nedes  it  no  mending. 

ill.  illorjoicr.  Xo,  no. 

f£l.  iflerrj.  Xo  I  know  your  wit. 
I  warrant  it  wel. 

iH.  |Hnmb.  It  dial  be  deliuered. 
But  if  ye  fpeede,  (hall  I  be  confidered? 

<\\.  |El  cry.  Whough,  doft  thou  doubt  of  that? 

f&t&qe.  What  dial  I  haue  ?  [deuife  to  craue. 

j\l.  fttcrn.  An  hundred  times  more  than  thou  canft 

<tt.  fftumbl.   Shall  I  haue  fome  newe  geare  ?  for 
my  olde  is  all  fpent.  [ladies  rayment 

jtt.  iTtcrn.  The  word  kitchen  wench  (hall  goe  in 

JE.  gttttmbl  Yea ?  [go  better 

jtt.  fUcni.  And  the  word  drudge  in  the  houfe  thai 
Than  your  miftreffe  doth  now. 

<ttai".  Then  I  trudge  with  your  letter,      [mine  owne. 

ill.  Hlonstcr.  Now  may  I  repofe  me  :  Cuftance  is 
Let  vs  fing  and  play  homeward  that  it  may  be  knowne. 
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£tt.  jttmj.  But  are  you  fure,  that  your  letter  is  well 
11.  Hior><3tcr.  I  wrote  it  my  felfe.  [enough  ? 

|tt.  ^IXcrg.  Then  fing  we  to  dinner. 

Here  they  fing,  and  go  out  finging. 

Actus,  j.  Scaena.  v. 

(SJjrigttan  (Cnjstaiuc.     ittargcric  ptnmblccntst. 

C  (lujsLuuc.  [^rjgrgg'pjigl  ^o  tooke  thee  thys  letter 

Margerie  Mumblecruft? 
.vtt.  gttttmbl.  A  luflie  gay 
bacheler  tooke  it  me  of 
trufl, 
And  if  ye  feeke  to  him  he  will  lowe  your  doing. 

C-  Cust.ince.  Yea,  but  where  learned  he  that  man- 
ner of  wowing  ?  [take, 
Jtt.  ftlumbl.   If  to  fue  to  hym,  you  will  any  paines 
He  will  haue  you  to  his  wife  (he  fayth)  for  my  fake. 
(£.  Custance.  Some  wife  gentleman  belike.      I  am 
befpoken  : 
And  I  thought  verily  thys  had  bene  fome  token   [pleafe 
From  my  dere  fpoufe  Gawin  Goodluck,  whom  when  him 
God  luckily  fende  home  to  both  our  heartes  eafe. 

fEt.  ptumbl.  Aioyly  man  it  is  I  wotewell  by  report, 
And  would  haue  you  to  him  for  marriage  refort  : 
Beft  open  the  writing,  and  fee  what  it  doth  fpeake. 
(£.  distance.   At  thys  time  nourfe   I  will  neither 

reade  ne  breake. 
|tt.  |Humbl.   He  promifed  to  giue   you   a   whole 
pecke  of  golde.  [fhall  be  all  tolde. 

(£.  (£us»tance.  Perchaunce  lacke  of  a  pynte  when  it 
|H.  ptumbl.  I  would  take  a  gay  riche  hufbande, 
and  I  were  you.  [if  I  were  thou. 

(£■  (CuStancc.  In  good  footh  Madge,  een  fo  would  I, 
But  no  more  of  this  fond  talke  now,  let  vs  go  in, 
And  fee  thou  no  more  moue  me  folly  to  begin. 
Nor  bring  mee  no  mo  letters  for  no  mans  pleafure, 
But  thou  know  from  whom. 

Jft.  |ttumbl.  I  warrant  ye  fhall  be  fure. 
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Actus,  ij.  Scaena.  j. 

pobinct  Dougl)tic. 

p.  pougl).  ES^SSSS   0| Here  is  the  houfe  I  goe 

to,  before  or  behinde? 
I  know  not  where  nor 
when  nor  how  I  thai 
it  finde. 
If  I  had  ten  mens  bodies 
and  legs  and  llrength, 
This  trotting  that  I  haue 
muft  needes  lame  me  at  length. 
And  nowe  that  my  mailler  is  new  fet  on  wowyng, 
1  truft  there  fhall  none  of  vs  finde  lacke  of  doyng  : 
Two  paire  of  fhoes  a  day  will  nowe  be  too  litle 
To  feme  me,  I  muft  trotte  to  and  fro  fo  mickle. 
Go  beare  me  thys  token,  carrie  me  this  letter, 
Nowe  this  is  the  beft  way,  nowe  that  way  is  better. 
Vp  before  day  firs,  I  charge  you,  an  houre  or  twaine, 
Trudge,  do  me  thys  meffage,  and  bring  worde  quicke 

againe, 
If  one  miffe  but  a  minute,  then  his  armes  and  woundes, 
I  woulde  not  haue  flacked  for  ten  thoufand  poundes. 
Nay  fee  I  befeeche  you,  if  rny  moft  truftie  page, 
Goe  not  nowe  aboute  to  hinder  my  manage, 
So  feruent  hotte  wowyng,  and  fo  farre  from  wiuing, 
I  trowe  neuer  was  any  creature  liuyng, 
With  euery  woman  is  he  in  fome  loues  pang, 
Then  vp  to  our  lute  at  midnight,  twangledome  twang, 
Then  twang  with  our  fonets,  and  twang  with  our  dumps, 
And  heyhough  from  our  heart,  as  heauie  as  lead  lumpes: 
Then  to  our  recorder  with  toodleloodle  poope 
As  the  howlet  out  of  an  yuie  bufhe  fhould  hoope. 
Anon  to ourgitterne,thrumpledum,thrumpledum  thrum, 
Thrumpledum,  thrumpledum,  thrumpledum,  thrumple- 
Of  Songs  and  Balades  alfo  he  is  a  maker,     [dum  thrum. 
And  that  can  he  as  finely  doe  as  lacke  Raker, 
Yea  and  extempore  will  he  dities  compofe, 
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Foolifhe  Marfias  nere  made  the  like  I  fuppofe, 

Yet  muft  we  fing  them,  as  good  fluffe  I  vndertake, 

As  for  fuch  a  pen  man  is  well  fittyng  to  make. 

Ah  for  thefe  long  nights,  heyhow,  when  will  it  be  day  ? 

I  feare  ere  I  come  the  will  be  wowed  away. 

Then  when  aunfwere  is  made  that  it  may  not  bee, 

0  death  whycommeft  thou  not?  by  and  by  (fayth  he) 
But  then,  from  his  heart  to  put  away  forowe, 

He  is  as  farre  in  with  fome  newe  loue  next  morowe. 
But  in  the  meane  feafon  we  trudge  and  we  trot, 
From  dayfpring  to  midnyght,  I  fit  not,  nor  reft  not. 
And  now  am  I  fent  to  dame  Chriftian  Cuftance : 
But  I  feare  it  will  ende  with  a  mocke  for  paftance. 

1  bring  hir  a  ring,  with  a  token  in  a  cloute, 

And  by  all  geffe,  this  fame  is  hir  houfe  out  of  doute. 

I  knowe  it  nowe  perfect,  I  am  in  my  right  way. 

And  loe  yond  the  olde  nourfe  that  was  wyth  vs  laft  day. 

Actus,  ij.  Scaena.  ij. 

ptagc  ^lumblccntjst.     pobinet  pougl)tte. 

Jtt.  |ttumbl.  [jpS5§jj°gjj5SS!||  Was  nere  fo  fhoke  vp  afore 

fince  I  was  borne, 
That  our  miftreffe  coulde 
not  haue  chid  I  wold 
haue  fworne  : 
And  I  pray  God  I  die  if  I  ment  any  harme, 
But  for  my  life  time  this  fhall  be  to  me  a  charme. 
p.  pougl).  God  you  faue  and  fee  nurfe,  and  howe 
is  it  with  you  ?  [fuche  as  thou. 

JE.  |ftumbl.  Mary  a  great  deale  the  worfe  it  is  foi 
p.  pougl).  For  me  ?  Why  fo  ? 
|tt.  |lXumb.  Why  wer  not  thou  one  of  them,  fay, 
That  fong  and  playde  here  with  the  gentleman  lafl 
day  ?  [him  fpoken. 

p.  pougl).  Yes,  and  he  would  know  if  you  haue  for 
And  prayes  you  to  deliuer  this  ring  and  token,    (.brother, 
Jtt.  |tlumbl.  Nowe  by  the  token  that  God  tokened 
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I  will  deliuer  no  token  one  nor  other. 

I  haue  once  ben  fo  flient  for  your  maiflers  pleafure, 

As  I  will  not  be  agayne  for  all  hys  treafure. 

D.  Dough.   He  will  thank  you  woman. 

}\X.  fttnmbl.   I  will  none  of  his  thanke.  Ex. 

p.  Dough-  I  weene  I  am  a  prophete,  this  geare  will 
proue  blanke  : 
But  what  fhould  I  home  againe  without  anfwere  go? 
It  were  better  go  to  Rotne  on  my  head  than  fo. 
1  will  tary  here  this  moneth,  but  fome  of  the  houfe 
Shall  take  it  of  me,  and  then  I  care  not  a  loufe. 
But  yonder  commeth  forth  a  wenche  or  a  ladde, 
\{  he  haue  not  one  Lumbardes  touche,  my  lucke  is  bad. 

Actus,  ij.  Scaena.  iij. 

(Tmcpcnic.     p.  Dongl).     £ibct  cT.     ^.not  Al. 

(Trupcnu.  I^hHJP?^  Am  cleane  loft  for  lacke  of 

men-  companie, 
We  gree  not  halfe  well  within, 

our  wenches  and  I, 
They    will    commaunde    like 
miftreffes,  they  will  forbyd, 
If  they  be  not  ferued,  Trupeny  muft  be  chyd. 
Let  them  be  as  mery  nowe  as  ye  can  defire, 
With  turnyng  of  a  hande,  our  mirth  lieth  in  the  mire, 
I  can  not  fkill  of  fuch  chaungeable  mettle, 
There  is  nothing  with  them  but  in  docke  out  nettle. 

D-  Dough.  Whether  is  it  better  that  I  fpeake  to  him 

Or  he  firft  to  me,  it  is  good  to  caft  the  wurft.       [furft, 

If  I  beginne  firft,  he  will  fmell  all  my  purpofe, 

Otherwife  I  fhall  not  neede  any  thing  to  difclofe. 

(Trupcnu.  What  boy  haue  we  yonder  ?  I  will  fee 

what  he  is.  [ywis. 

p.  Dough.  He  commeth  to  me.     It   is   hereabout 

£rupcnr>.   Wouldeft  thou  ought  friende,  that  thou 

looked  fo  about  ?  [no,  I  dout. 

p.  Dougl).  Yea.  but  whether  ye  can  helpe  me  or 
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1  feeke  to  one  miflreffe  Cuflance  houfe  here  dwellyng. 

tfFntpemc.  It  is  my  miflreffe  ye  feeke  too  by  your  telling. 

p.  pougl).  Is  there  any  of  that  name  heere  but  fliee? 

Srupcnte.  Not  one  in  all  the  whole  towne  that  I 
knowe  pardee. 

p.  pougl).  A  Widowe  lhe  is  I  trow. 

uTrnpcuic.  And  what  and  the  be? 

p.  pougl).  But  enfured  to  an  hufbande. 

(Trupcnic  Yea,  fo  thinke  we. 

p.  pough.  And  I   dwell  with  hir   hufbande  that 
trufteth  to  be. 

vTrupcmc.  In  faith  then  muft  thou  needes  be  wel- 
come to  me, 
Let  vs  for  acquaintance  fhake  handes  togither, 
And  what  ere  thou  be,  heartily  welcome  hither. 

Sab.  (Talk.  Well  Trupenie  neuer  but  flinging. 

%Xi.  ^hifacc.  And  frifking?  [and  whifkyng? 

Srupcntc.    Well  Tibet   and   Annot,    ftill   fwingyng 

£ib.  (Talk.  But  ye  roile  abroade. 

%\\.  ^.Infacc.  In  the  ftreete  euere  where. 

trupenie.  Where  are  ye  twaine,  in  chambers  when 
ye  mete  me  there  ? 
But  come  hither  fooles,  I  haue  one  nowe  by  the  hande, 
Seruant  to  hym  that  muft  be  our  miflreffe  hufbande, 
Byd  him  welcome. 

%vl.  JUiifacc.  To  me  truly  is  he  welcome.        [come. 

etb.  Salk.  Forfooth  and  as  I  may  fay,  heartily  wel- 

P.  pougl).  I  thank  you  miflreffe  maides 

%xl.  ^Infacc.  I  hope  we  fhal  better  know 

Sib.  (Talk.  And  when  wil  our  new  mafler  come. 

p.  pougl).  Shortly  I  trow.  [reforte 

©lb.  t£alk.   I  would  it  were  to  morow  :  for  till  he 
Our  miflreffe  being  a  Widow  hath  fmall  comforte, 
And  I  hearde  our  nourfe  fpeake  of  an  hufbande  to  day 
Ready  for  our  miflreffe,  a  riche  man  and  a  gay, 
And  we  fhall  go  in  our  frenche  hoodes  euery  day, 
In  our  hike  caffocks  (I  warrant  you)  freflie  and  gay, 
In  our  tricke  ferdegews  and  billiments  of  golde, 
Braue  in  our  futes  of  chaunge  feuen  double  folde, 
Then  (hall  ye  fee  Tibet  firs,  treade  the  moffe  fo  trimme. 
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Nay,  why  fayd  I  treade  ?  ye  shall  fee  hir  glide  and 
fwimme, 

Not  lumperdee  clumperdee  like  our  fpaniell  Rig.     [fig, 

tT  rupcni).  Mary  then  prickmedaintie  come  tofte  me  a 
Who  (hall  then  know  our  Tib  Talke  apace  trow  ye? 

%\\.  Alnfacc.  Ami  why  not  Annot  Alyface  as  fyne 
as  she?  [none? 

JTrnpcnn.  And  what  had  Tom  Trupeny,  a  father  or 

An.  Alnfacc.  Then  our  prety  newe  come  man  will 
looke  to  be  one.  [knot. 

cTrupcnn.  We  foure  I  tmft  fhall  be  a  ioily  mery 
Shall  we  fing  a  fitte  to  welcome  our  friende,  Annot  ? 

An.  Alyface-   Perchaunce  he  can  not  fing. 

D.  Dongl).   I  am  at  all  aflayes.  [alwayes. 

•Tib.  §falk.  By  cocke  and  the  better  welcome  to  vs 

litre  they  fing. 

A  thing  very  fitte  No  man  for  defpite, 

For  them  that  haue  witte,  By  worde  or  by  write 

And  are  felowes  knitte  His  felowe  to  twite, 
Seruantsin  one  houfe  to  bee,  But  further  in  honeflie, 

Is  faft  fad  for  to  fitte,  No  good  turnes  entwite, 

And  not  oft  to  flitte,  Nor  olde  fores  recite, 

Nor  varie  a  whitte,  But  let  all  goe  quite, 

But  louingly  to  agree.  And  louingly  to  agree. 

No  man  complainyng,  After  drudgerie, 

Nor  other  difdayning,  When  they  be  werie, 

For  loffe  or  for  gainyng,  Then  to  be  merie,      [free 

But  felowes  orfriendstobee.  To  laugh  and  fing  they  be 

No  grudge  remainyng,  With  chip  and  cherie 

No  woike  refrainyng,  Heigh  derie  derie, 

Nor  helpe  reftrainyng,  Trill  on  the  bene, 

But  louingly  to  agree.  And  louingly  to  agree. 

Finis. 

5Tib.  5Talk.  Wyll  you  now  in  with  vs  vnto  our  mis- 
treffe  go  ?  [two. 

p.  JDougl).  I  haue  firfl  for  my  maifter  an  errand  or 
But  I  haue  here  from  him  a  token  and  a  ring,  [bring. 
They  fhall  haue  mofte  thanke  of  hir  that  firfl  doth   it 
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tTib.  (Talk.  Mary  that  will  I. 
(Trupcnp.  See  and  Tibet  fnatch  not  now. 
(Tib.  iTalk.  And  why  may  not  I  fir,  get  thanks  as 
well  as  you  ?  Exeat.         [you  both. 

%\\.  $tlgface.  Yet  get  ye  not  all,  we  will  go  with 
And  haue  part  of  your  thanks  be  ye  neuer  fo  loth. 

Exeant  om?ies. 
p.  poitgl).  So  my  handes  are  ridde  of  it  :  I  care 
for  no  more. 
I  may  now  return  home  :  fo  durft  I  not  afore.  Exeat. 

Actus,  ij.  Scaena.  iiij. 

€■  ©ttjStance.     (Tibet.     JV,nnot  ^.liiface.     STrupcnn. 


(£.  (£u£tancc.  Iff^Sflf  Ay  come  forth  all  three  : 

and  come  hither  pretie 
mayde  : 
Will  not  fo  many  fore  warn- 
ings make  you  afrayde? 
Sib.  (Talk.  Yes  forfoth. 

C  (£u$tartce.  But  ftil  be  a  runner  vp  and  downe 
Still  be  a  bringer  of  tidings  and  tokens  to  towne. 
(Tib.  (Talk.  No  forfoth  miftreffe. 
(JL  (HatStance.  Is  all  your  delite  and  ioy 
In  whifkyng  and  ramping  abroade  like  a  Tom  boy. 
(Tib..  (Talk.  Forfoth  thefe  were  there  too,  Annot  and 
Trupenie.  [denie. 

(Trupcnic.  Yea  but  ye  alone  tooke  it,  ye  can  not 
^.nnot  JUj>.  Yea  that  ye  did. 
(Tibet.  But  if  I  had  not,  ye  twaine  would. 
(£.  (Hugtancc.  You  great  calfe  ye  fhould  haue  more 
witte,  fo  ye  fhould  : 
But  why  fhoulde  any  of  you  take  fuch  things  in  hande? 
(Tibet.  Becaufe  it  came  from  him  that  muft  be  your 
(&.  (JluStance.  How  do  ye  know  that  ?         [hufbande. 
(Tibet.  Forfoth  the  boy  did  fay  fo. 
C  CuStancc.   What  was  his  name  ? 
^n.  Alnface.  We  afked  not. 
€■  Gtujitanec.  No  did  ? 
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An.  Aliiacc.   He  is  not  farre  gone  of  likelyhod. 

ernpenn.    1  will  fee.  [bring  him  to  me. 

£.  instance.   If  thou  can  ft  finde  him  in  the  flreete 

iTnipcnic.   Y  Exeat. 

&  (distance.  Well  ye  naughtygirles,  ifeuer  I  perceiue 
That  henceforth  you  do  letters  or  tokens  receiue, 
To  bring  vnto  me  from  any  perfon  or  place. 
Except  ye  full  fhewe  me  the  partie  face  to  face, 
Eyther  thou  or  thou,  full  truly  abye  thou  (halt. 

(Tibet.   Pardon  this,  and  the  next  tyme  ponder  me 
in  fait.  [to  beware. 

&  (distance.   I  fhall  make  all  girles  by  you  twaine 

(Tibet.  Ifeuer  I  oflfende  againe  do  not  me  fpare. 
But  if  euer  I  fee  that  falfe  boy  any  more 
By  your  mi  fire  (hyps  licence  I  tell  you  afore 
I  will  rather  haue  my  cote  twentie  times  fwinged, 
Than  on  the  naughtie  wag  not  to  be  auenged. 

£.  distance.   Good  wenches  would  not  fo  rampe 
abrode  ydelly, 
But  keepe  within  doores,  and  plie  their  work  earneflly, 
If  one  would  fpeake  with  me  that  is  a  man  likely, 
Ye  fhall  haue  right  good  thanke  to  bring  me  worde 
But  otherwyfe  with  meffages  to  come  in  poft     [quickly. 
From  henceforth  I  promife  you,  fhall  be  to  your  cofl. 
Get  you  in  to  your  work. 

tTib.  An.  Yes  forfoth. 

(£.  (distance  Hence  both  twaine. 
And  let  me  fee  you  play  me  fuch  a  part  againe. 

(Tnipcnn.  Maiftreffe,  I  haue  runne  pall   the  farre 
ende  of  the  flreete, 
Yet  can  I  not  yonder  craftie  boy  fee  nor  meete. 

C  (ttttftettCC.  No? 

tTmpcnrj.  Yet  I  looked  as  farre  beyonde  the  people. 
As  one  may  fee  out  of  the  toppe  of  Paules  fleeple. 

(d  (distance.   Hence  in  at  doores,  and  let  me  no 
more  be  vext.  [the  next. 

iTrupenii.  Forgeue  me  this  one  fault,  and  lay  on  for 

(£.  (distance.  Now  will  I  in  too,  for  I  thinke  fo  God 
me  mende, 
This  will  proue  fome  fooliflie  matter  in  the  ende.  Exeat. 
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Actus.  [i]ij.  Scaena.  j. 


Jftatljeivjc  |ttmigrccke. 


i»-  P^- 


Owe  fay  thys  again e  : 
h  e  hath  fomewhat 
to  dooing 
Which  followeth   the 
trace  of  one  that 
is  wowing, 
Specially  that  hath  no 
more  wit  in  his 
hedde, 
Than  my  coufin  Roifter  Doifter  withall  is  ledde. 
I  am  fent  in  all  hade  to  efpie  and  to  marke 
How  our  letters  and  tokens  are  likely  to  warke. 
Maifler  Roifter  Doifter  mufl  haue  aunfwere  in  hafte 
For  he  loueth  not  to  fpende  much  labour  in  wafte. 
Nowe  as  for  Chriftian  Cuftance  by  this  light, 
Though  the  had  not  hir  trouthtoGawinGoodluck  plight, 
Yet  rather  than  with  fuch  a  loutifhe  dolte  to  marie, 
I  dare  fay  woulde  lyue  a  poore  lyfe  folitarie, 
But  fayne  would  I  fpeake  with  Cuftance  if  I  will  how 
To  laugh  at  the  matter,  yond  commeth  one  forth  now. 

Actus,  iij.  Scaena.  ij. 

etbct.     pi.  picrngreehc.     (Cljvi^tian  (JTustancc. 

t£tb.  t£alk.  |^:gjSgn^;H  that  I  might  but  once  in 

my  lire  haue  a  fight 
Of  him  that  made  vs  all  fo 

yll  fhent  by  this  light, 
He  fhould  neuer  efcape  if  I 
had  him  by  the  eare, 
But  euen  from  his  head,  I  would  it  bite  or  teare. 
Yea  and  if  one  of  them  were  not  inowe, 
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I  would  bite  thorn  both  off,  I  make  God  aiiow. 

<H.  jYlein.  What  is  he,  whome    this  little   moufe 

doth  fo  threaten  ? 
iTib.  5Talk.  I  woulde  teache  him  I  trow,  to  make 

girles  fhent  or  beaten. 
jYl.  j*ttcrn.  I  will  call  hir  :  Maide  with  whome  are 

ye  (o  bailie  ?  [paflie, 

tTib-  §falk.  Not  with  you  'fir,  but  with  a  little  wag- 
A  deceiuer  of  folkes,  by  fubtill  craft  and  guile. 
fR.  fHcn>.  I  knowe  where   flie  is:   Dobinet  hath 

wrought  feme  wile.  [fayd  was  fent 

iTib.  (Talk.   He  brought  a  ring  and  token  which  he 
From  our  dames  hufbande,  but  I  wot  well  I  was  fhent: 
For  it  liked  hir  as  well  to  tell  you  no  lies, 
As  water  in  hir  fhyppe,  or  fait  cafl  in  hir  eies  : 
And  yet  whence  it  came  neyther  we  nor  fhe  can  tell. 
££l.  |ttcnj.  We  fhall  haue  fport  anone  :  I  like  this 

very  well. 
And  dwell  ye  herewith  miftreffe  Cuflance  faire  maide? 
JTib.  tTalk.  Yea  mary  doe  I  fir:  what  would  ye  haue 

fayd  ? 
|H.  |ttcrg.  A  little  meffage  vnto  hir  by  worde  ot 

mouth,  [forfoth. 

iTib.  (Talk.  No  meffages  by  your  leaue,  nor  tokens 
$Xl.  Jttcnj.  Then  help  me  to  fpeke  with  hir. 
<Tibct.  With  a  good  wil  that. 
Here  fhe  commeth  forth.  Now fpeake  ye  know befl  what. 
(£.  (instance.  None  other  life  with  you  maide,  but 

abrode  to  (kip  ?  [your  miftreffhip. 

iTib.  (Talk.  Forfoth  here  is  one  would  fpeake  with 
(£■  (distance.  Ah,  haue  ye  ben  learning  of  mo  mes- 

fages  now  ? 
iTib.  (Talk.  I  would  not  heare  his  minde,  but  bad 

him  fhe  we  it  to  you. 
(£  (Custancc.   In  at  dores. 

(Tib.  iTa  Ik.  I  am  gon.  Ex. 

i"H.  /llcni.   Uame  Cuflance  god  ye  faue. 
C-  (Cu^tancc.    Welcome    friend    Merygreeke :    and 

what  thing  wold  ye  haue  ?  [breake. 

^t.  JHcir*.   I    am   come  to  you   a  little  matter  to 
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(£.  (£u<>tartcc.  But  fee  it  be  honeft,  elfe  1  tetter  not  to 
fpeake.  [of  late  ? 

|E.  |Ucri).  Howe  feele  ye  your  felfe  affected  here 

(J£.  (Jtugtancc   I  feele  no  maner  chaunge  but  after 
But  wherby  do  ye  meane  ?  [the  olde  rate. 

|tt.  |Hcri).  Concerning  manage. 
Doth  not  loue  lade  you  ? 

(£.  (Jl-ugtance.  I  feele  no  fuch  cariage. 

JH.  ptcrn.  Doe  ye  feele  no  pangues  of  dotage? 
aunfwere  me  right.  [the  night 

GL  (JTustance.  I  dote  fo,  that  I  make  but  one  fleepe  all 
But  what  neede  all  thefe  wordes  ? 

|E.  |ttcro.  Oh  Iefus,  will  ye  fee 
What  diffemblyng  creatures  thefe  fame  women  be  ? 
The  gentleman  ye  wote  of,  whome  ye  doe  fo  loue, 
That  ye  woulde  fayne  marrie  him,  yf  ye  durft  it  moue, 
Emong  other  riche  widowes,  which  are  of  him  glad, 
Left  ye  for  lefmg  of  him  perchaunce  might  runne  mad, 
Is  nowe  contented  that  vpon  your  fute  making, 
Ye  be  as  one  in  election  of  taking. 

dl.  (Engtancc.  What  a  tale  is  this?  that  I  wote  of? 
whome  I  loue? 

JE.  ptcun.  Yea  and  he  is  as  louing  a  worme  againe 
as  a  done. 
Een  of  very  pitie  he  is  willyng  you  to  take, 
Bicaufe  ye  fhall  not  deftroy  your  felfe  for  his  fake. 

£.  (Jhtgtancc.  Mary  God  yelde  his  mafhyp  what  cuer 
It  is  geritmanly  fpoken.  [he  be, 

Pt.  picip.  Is  it  not  trowe  ye  ? 
If  ye  haue  the  grace  now  to  offer  your  felf,  ye  fpeede. 

(!l.  GTugtancc.  As  muche  as  though  I  did,  this  time 
it  fhall  not  neede, 
But  what  gentman  is  it,  I  pray  you  tell  me  plaine, 
That  woweth  fo  finely  ? 

JK.  J&cni.  Lo  where  ye  be  againe, 
As  though  ye  knewe  him  not. 

(£.  GTugtaiuc.  Tufh  ye  fpeake  in  ieft. 

fft.  picri).  Nay  fure,  the  partie  is  in  good  knacking 
earnefl, 
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And  haue  you  he  will  (he  fayth)  and  haue  you  he  mud. 

<£.  distance.  I  am  promifedduryngmy life, that  is  iufl. 

jYt   jTlcrn.   .Mary  fo  thinketh  he,  vnto  him  alone. 

£.  distance.  No  creature  hath  my  faith  and  trouth 
but  one, 
That  is  daw  in  Goodlucke  :  and  if  it  be  not  hee, 
He  hath  no  title  this  way  what  euer  he  be, 
Nor  I  know  none  to  whome  I  haue  fiich  worde  fpoken. 

fit.  ittcrn.   Ve  knowe  him  not  you  by  his  letter  and 
token. 

d  distance.  In  dede  true  it  is,  that  a  letter  I  haue, 
Cut  I  neuer  reade  it  yet  as  God  me  faue. 

jit.  jttcrn.  Ve  a  woman  ?  and  your  letter  fo  long 
vnredde. 

(£ .  (distance.  Ye  may  therby  know-  what  haft  I  haue 
to  wedde. 
But  now  who  it  is,  for  my  hande  I  knowe  by  geffe. 

jtt.  fttcni.  Ah  well  I  fay. 

d  distance.   It  is  Roifler  Doifter  doubtleffe. 

fit.  intern.  Will  ye  neuer  leaue  this  diffimulation ? 
Ye  know  hym  not. 

d  distance.  But  by  imagination, 
For  no  man  there  is  but  a  very  dolt  and  loute 
That  to  wowe  a  Widowe  woulde  fo  go  about. 
He  fhall  neuer  haue  me  hys  wife  while  he  doe  line. 

§&,.  jfttcry).  Then  will  he  haue  you  if  he  may,  fo 
mote  I  thriue, 
And  he  biddeth  you  fende  him  worde  by  me, 
That  ye  humbly  befeech  him,  ye  may  his  wife  be, 
And  that  there  fhall  be  no  let  in  you  nor  miftruft, 
But  to  be  wedded  on  funday  next  if  he  luft, 
And  biddeth  you  to  looke  for  him. 

d  distance.  Doth  he  byd  fo  ? 

|tt.  |tlcrr>.   When  he  commeth,  afke  hym  whether 
he  did  or  no? 

(£.  (Custancc.  Goe  fay,  that  I  bid  him  keepe  him 
warme  at  home 
For  if  he  come  abroade,  he  fhall  cough  me  a  mome. 
My  mynde  was  vexed,  I  flirew  his  head  fottifli  dolt. 

|H.  |Hcrn^  He  hath  in  his  head. 
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(£.  (Eugtancc.  As  much  braine  as  a  burbolt. 

|E.  ptcri).  Well  dame  Cuftance,  if  he  heare  you  thus 

({£.  distance.  What  will  he?  [play  choploge. 

pi.  fften).  Play  the  deuill  in  the  horologe. 

(£.  distance.  I  defye  him  loute. 

|tt.  jtteni.  Shall  1  tell  hym  what  ye  fay  ? 

C  (distance.  Yea  and  adde  what  fo  euer  thou  canfl, 
I  thee  pray, 
And  I  will  auouche  it  what  fo  euer  it  bee. 

fft.  Jttcni.  Then  let  me  alone  Ave  will  laugh  well 
ye  fhall  fee, 
It  will  not  be  long  ere  he  will  hither  reforte. 

C  (distance.  Let  hym  come  when  hym  lull,  I  wifhe 
no  better  fport. 
Fare  ye  well,  I  will  in,  and  read  my  great  letter. 
I  fhall  to  my  wower  make  anfwere  the  better.     Exeat. 


Actus,  iij.  Scaena.  iij. 

ptathero  lEcnigrcckc.     Jloister  poster. 

|tt.  |ttcn>.  [^^^^jjOwe  that  the  whole  anfwere 

in  my  deuife  doth  reft, 
I  fhall  paint  out  our  wower 

in  colours  of  the  beft. 
And  all  that  I  fay  fhall  be  on 
Cuftances  mouth, 
She  is  author  of  all  that  I  fhall  fpeake  forfoth. 
But  yond  commeth  Roifler  DoifLer  nowe  in  a  traunce. 
%\.  Jlonstcr.  luno  fende  me  this  day  good  lucke  and 
good  chaunce. 
I  can  not  but  come  fee  how  Merygreeke  doth  fpeede. 
|E.  |ttern.  I  will  not  fee  him,  but  giue  him  a  iutte 
I  crie  your  mafterfhyp  mercie.  [in  deede. 

Jl.  Jlcmstcr.  And  whither  now  ?  [you. 

|H.  |iXci-|>.  As  fail  as  I  could  runne  fir  in  pofte  againft 
But  why  fpeake  ye  fo  faintly,  or  why  are  ye  fo  fad? 
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II.  Hlmjstcr.  Thou  k  no  weft  the  prouerbe,  bycanfe  I 

n  not  be  had. 
Haft  thou  fpoken  with  this  woman? 
j\V  jllcn;.  Yea  that  I  haue. 

III.  illcnotcr.   And  what  will  this  geare  be? 
jYl.  jllerrt.  No  fo  God  me  faue. 

111.  ftogjfttr.   Haft  thou  a  flat  anfwer? 

4ft.  jYlcrn.   Nay  a  (harp  anfwer. 

lit.  JRogjSter.  What  [hir  cut. 

ftt.  jBerp.  Ye  (hall  not  (fhe  fayth)  by  liir  will  many 
Ve  are  fuch  a  calfe,  fuch  an  alTe,  huh  a  blocke, 
Such  a  lilburne,  fuch  a  hoball,  fuch  a  lobcocke, 
And  bicaufe  ye  fhoulde  come  to  hir  at  no  feafon, 
She  defpifed  your  mafhip  out  of  all  reafon. 
Bawawe  what  ye  fay  (ko  I)  of  fuch  a  ientman, 
Nay  I  feare  him  not  (ko  fhe)  doe  the  bed  he  can. 
He  vaunteth  him  felfe  for  a  man  of  proweffe  greate, 
Where  as  a  good  gander  I  dare  fay  may  him  beale. 
And  where  he  is  louted  and  laughed  to  fkorne, 
For  the  verieft  dolte  that  euer  was  borne, 
And  verieft  lubber,  flouen  and  bead, 
Liuing  in  this  worlde  from  the  well  to  the  eaft : 
Vet  of  himfelfe  hath  he  fuche  opinion, 
That  in  all  the  worlde  is  not  the  like  minion. 
I  le  thinketh  eche  woman  to  be  brought  in  dotage 
With  the  onely  fight  of  his  goodly  perfonage  :    [flocke, 
Vet  none  that  will  haue  hym  :  we  do  hym  loute  and 
And  make  him  among  vs.  our  common  fporting  flocke, 
And  fo  would  I  now  (ko  fhe)  faue  onely  bicaufe, 
Better  nay  (ko  I)  I  lull  not  medle  with  dawes. 
Ve  arc  happy  (ko  I)  that  ye  arc  a  woman. 
This  would  coft  you  your  life  in  cafe  ye  were  a  man. 

3.1.  Hioy^ter.  Veaan  hundred thouiand  pound fhould 
not  faue  hir  life.  [your  wife, 

ftt.  Jllcrn.   Xo  but  that  ye  wowe  hir  to  haue  hir  to 
But  I  coulde  not  ftoppe  hir  mouth. 

ill.  Ho  lister.   Heigh  how  alas, 

jll.  jttcrD.  Be  of  good  cheere  man,   and   let   the 
worlde  paffe.  [not  bee. 

Hi.  Jllopstcr.  What  (hall  I  doe  or  fay  nowe  that  it  will 
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|tt.  ittcrii.  Ye  fliall  haue  choife  of  a  thoufande  as 
good  as  fhee, 
And  ye  mufl  pardon  hir,  it  is  for  lacke  of  witte. 

11.  llonstcr.  Yea,  for  were  not  I  an  hufbande  for 
Well  what  fhould  I  now  doe?  [hir  fitte  1 

£ft.  jttcm.  In  faith  I  can  not  tell. 

$.1.  ilonstcr.  I  will  go  home  and  die. 

$L.  ptcrg.  Then  fliall  I  bidde  toll  the  bell  ? 

It.  llonstcr.  No. 

|tt.  Jtterjj.  God  haue  mercie  on  your  foule,  ah  good 
gentleman, 
That  er  ye  fliuld  th[u]s  dye  for  an  vnkinde  woman. 
Will  ye  drinke  once  ere  ye  goe. 

II.  Jloistcr.   No,  no,  I  will  none. 

fft.  fit  cm.  How  feele  your  foule  to  God. 

J.1.  llot.Stcr.  I  am  nigh  gone. 

JH.  |ttcm.  And  fliall  we  hence  flreight? 

|l.  JogjStcr.  Yea. 

Jtt.  picm.  Placebo  dilexi.  \vt  infra* 

Maifter  Doifler  Doifter  will  flreight  go  home  and  die. 

11.  llovjgtcr.  Heigh  how,  alas,  the  pangs  of  death 
my  hearte  do  breake. 

|H.  ptcm.   Holde  your  peace  for  fhame  fir,  a  dead 

man  may  not  fpeake.  [haue  ? 

Nequando  :  What  mourners  and  what  torches  fliall  we 

ft.  Jlorjjstcr.  None.  [gnuie, 

|tt.  ptcm.  Dirige.     He   will   go    darklyng   to   his 
Neque,  lux,  neque  crux,  neque  mourners,  neque  clinke, 
He  will  fleale  to  heanen,  vnknowing  to  God  I  thinke. 
A  porta  inferi,  who  fliall  your  goodes  poffeffe? 

11.  HorjStcr.  Thou  fhalt  be  my  fectour,  and  haue  all 
more  and  lefie. 

|H.  Jttcm.  Requiem  csternam.      Now  God   reward 
your  maflerfhyp. 
And  I  will  crie  halfepenie  doale  for  your  worfliyp. 
Gome  forth  firs,  heare  the  dolefull  newes 

I  fliall  yOU  tell.  F.iwcat  sen/os 

Our  good  maifter  here  will  no  longer  with      ""l>i's- 
vs  dwell. 

'  See  pp.  87,  S3. 
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But  in  fpite  of  Cudancc,  which  hath  hym  weried, 
Let  vs  fee  his  mafhyp  folemnely  buried. 
And  while  fume  piece  of  his  foule  is  yet  hym  within, 
Some  part  of  his  funeralls  let  vs  here  begin.         [man, 
Audiui  vocem,  All  men  take  heede  by  this  one  gentle- 
Howe  you  fette  your  loue  vpon  an  vnkinde  woman. 
For  thefe  women  be  all  fuch  madde  pieuiflie  clues, 
They  will  not  be  wonne  except  it  pleafe  them  felues. 
But  in  fayth  Cuftance  if  euer  ye  come  in  hell, 
Maifler  Roifter  Doifler  fhall  ferue  you  as  well. 
And  will  ye  needes  go  from  vs  thus  in  very  deede  ? 

Hi.  iLUmslcr.  Yea  in  good  fadneffe? 

ftt.  fttcni.  Now  Iefus  Chrifl  be  your  fpeede. 
Good  night  Roger  olde  knaue,   farewell  Roger  olde 

knaue, 
Good  night  Roger  olde  knaue,  knaue  knap,    vt  infra* 
Pray  for  the  late  maifler  Roifter  Doiflers  foule, 
And  come  forth  parifh  Clarke,  let  the  pafling  bell  toll. 
Pray  for  your  mayfler  firs,  and  for  Ad seruos  ,ni. 

hym  ring  a  peale.  iliis- 

He  was  your  right  good  maifler  while  he  was  in  heale. 
Qui  Lazarum. 

!i.  ilionstcv.   Heigh  how. 

jYt.  <Tlcrr>.  Dead  men  go  not  fo  faft 
///  Paradifum. 

11.  fJogjster.  Heihow. 

jftl.  fllcni.  Soft,  heare  what  I  haue  caft 

II.  licm.stcr.  I  will  heare  nothing,  I  am  pad. 
|tt.  jYlern.  Whough,  wellaway. 

Ye  may  tarie  one  houre,  and  heare  what  I  (hall  fay, 
Ye  were  bed  fir  for  a  while  to  reuiue  againe, 
And  quite  them  er  ye  go. 

HI.  ftoggter.  Troweft  thou  fo  ? 

ftt.  illcrn.  Ye  plain. 

III.  liicni.ster.  How  may  I  reuiue  being  nowe  fo  farre 
pall? 

|tt.  <ttcni.  I  will  rubbe  your  temples,  and  fette  you 

againe  at  lad. 
SI.  lion$tcr.  It  will  not  be  poflible. 

*  See  /:  8«. 
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f£t.  iHcni.  Yes  for  twentie  pounde. 

3ft.  ftoggter.  Amies  what  doft  thou  ? 

|Tt.  |ttct*r>.  Fet  you  again  out  of  your  found 
By  this  croffe  ye  were  nigh  gone  in  deede,  I  might  feele 
Your  foule  departing  within  an  inche  of  your  heele. 
Now  folow  my  counfell. 

ft.  |ion.Stcr.  What  is  it  ? 

£&.  |Eenj.  If  I  wer  you, 
Cuftaiice  fhould  eft  feeke  to  me,  ere  I  woulde  bowe. 

Ji-  lioystcr.  Well,  as  thou  wilt  haue  me.  euen  fb 
will  I  doe. 

jftt.  jttcrn.  Then  fhall  ye  reuiue  againe  for  an  houre 
or  two. 

J!.  J!on£tcr.  As  thou  wilt  I  am  content  for  a  little 
fpace. 

JH.  Jtterg.  Good  happe  is  not  haftie  :  yet  in  fpace 
com[e]th  grace, 
To  fpeake  with  Cuftance  your  felfe  flioulde  be  very 

well, 
What  good  therof  may  come,  nor  I,  nor  you  can  tell. 
But  now  the  matter  ftandeth  vpon  your  mariage, 
Ye  mufl  now  take  vnto  you  a  luftie  courage. 
Ye  may  not  fpeake  with  a  faint  heart  to  Cuftance, 
But  with  a  lufty  breaft  and  countenance, 
That  fhe  may  knowe  (lie  hath  to  anfwere  to  a  man. 

J.i.  HoiiStcr.  Yes  I  can  do  that  as  well  as  any  can. 

|H.  |Hcry.  Then  bicaufe  ye  muft  Cuftance  face  to 
face  wowe, 
Let  vs  fee  how  to  behaue  your  felfe  ye  can  doe. 
Ye  muft  haue  a  portely  bragge  after  your  eftate. 

Ji.  Hotter.  Tufhe,  I  can  handle  that  after  the  beft 
rate. 

Jtt.  i^err).  Well  clone,  fo   loe,   vp  man  with  your 
head  and  chin, 
Vp  with  that  fnoute  man  :  fo  loe,  nowe  ye  begin, 
So,  that  is  fomewhat  like,  but  prankie  cote,  nay  whan, 
That  is  a  luftie  brute,  handes  vnder  your  fide  man  : 
So  loe,  now  is  it  euen  as  it  fhould  bee, 
That  is  fomewhat  like,  for  a  man  of  your  degree. 
Then  muft  ye  ftately  goe,  ietting  vp  and  downe, 
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Tut,  can  ye  no  better  (hake  the  taile  of  your  gownc? 
There  loe,  fuche  a  lullie  bragge  it  is  ye  muft  make. 

%[.  lllongtcr.  To  come  behind,  and  make  curtfie, 
thou  mull  fom  pains  take. 

fft.  Jttctg.    Elfe  were  I  much  to  blame,  1  thanke 
your  maflerfhyp. 
The  lorde  one  day  all  to  begrime  you  with  worfhyp, 
Backe  fir  fauce,  let  gentlefolkes  haue  elbowe  roome, 
Voyde  firs,  fee  ye  not  maifler  Roifler  Doifler  come? 
Make  place  my  maiflers. 

111.  ilion.ster.  Thou  iuftiefl  nowe  to  nigh. 

ffl.   fUeryj.   Back  al  rude  loutes. 

ill.  iLlcmstcr.  Tufh. 

fi\.  ftlcrn.   I  crie  your  mafhip  mercy 
Hoighdagh,  iffaire  fine  miflreffeCuflancefawe  you  now, 
Ralph  Royller  Doifler  were  hir  owne  I  warrant  you. 

11.  illorjstcr.  Neare  an  M  by  your  girdle? 

fit.  jlUryj.  Your  good  maflerfhy]  5 
Maiflerfhyp,  were  hir  owne  Miftremyps  miftrefhyps, 
Ye  were  take  vp  for  haukes,  ye  were  gone,  ye  were  gone, 
But  now  one  other  thing  more  yet  I  thinke  vpon. 

ill.  Monster.  Shewe  what  it  is. 

;fft.  jtt.crn.  A  wower  be  he  neuer  fo  poore 
Muft  ])lay  and  fing  before  his  beftbeloues  doore, 
How  much  more  than  you  ? 

3R.  IliOPSlci'.  Thou  fpeakell  wel  out  of  dout. 

fit.  jHcrrj.  And  perchaunce  that  woulde  make  hir 
the  fooner  come  out. 

|J.  llorjstcr.  Goe  call  my  Mufitians,  bydde  them 
high  apace. 

fit.  |"Rcrii.  I  wyll  be  here  with  them  ere  ye  can  fay 
trey  ace.  Exeat. 

Ji.  JLlorjjStcr.  This  was  well  fayde  of  Mervgreeke,  I 
lowe  hys  wit, 
Before  my  fweete  hearts  dore  we  will  haue  a  fit, 
That  if  my  loue  come  forth,  that  I  may  with  hir  talke, 
I  doubt  not  but  this  geare  (hall  on  my  fide  walke. 
But  lo,  how  well  Mervgreeke  is  returned  fence. 

itt.  fttcryj.  There  hath  grown  wo  graffe  on  my  heele 
fince  I  went  hence, 
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Lo  here  haue  I  brought  that  fhall  make  you  paftance. 
Jl.  Jlonster.  Come  firs  let  vs  ling  to  winne  my  deare 
loue  Cuftance. 

Cantcnt. 

fit.  iltcm  Lo  where  fhe  commeth,  fome  counten- 
aunce  to  hir  make 
And  ye  fhall  heare  me  be  plaine  with  hir  for  your  fake. 


Actus,  iij.  Scaena.  iiij. 

(Hugtancc.    ptcnigrceke.     floister  poster. 


€.  (Stajstanec. 


Hat  gaudyng  and  foolyng  is 
this  afore  my  doore  ? 
p.  pterrj.  May  not  folks 
be  honefl,  pray  you, 
though  they  be  pore  ? 
C  (Cuftance.  As  that  thing  may  be  true,  fo  rich 

folks  may  be  fooles, 
%.  $icm<Jter.  Hir  talke  is  as  fine  as  fhe  had  learned 

in  fchooles. 
|tt.  fttcm  Looke  partly  towarde  hir,  and  drawe  a 

little  nere. 
(&.  (HujStance.  Get  ye  home  idle  folkes. 
|H.  Jttcrn.  Why  may  not  we  be  here? 
Nay  and  ye  will  haze,  haze :  otherwife  I  tell  you  plaine, 
And  ye  will  not  haze,  then  giue  vs  our  geare  againe. 
€■  dTu^taitcc.  In  deede  I  haue  of  yours  much  gay 

things  God  faue  all. 
fl.  $!on£ter.  Speake  gently  vnto   hir,  and   let   hir 

take  all. 
|tt.  |ttcni.  Ye  are  to  tender  hearted:  fhall  fhe  make 
vs  dawes  ?  [caufe. 

Nay  dame,  I  will  be  plaine  with  you  in  my  friends 
%.  floater.  Let  all  this  paffe  fweete  heart  and  ac- 
cept my  feruice. 


5° 
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(T.  distance.   I  will  not  be  ferued  with  a  foole  in 
no  wife, 
When  I  <  hoofe  an  hufbande  I  hope  to  take  a  man. 

ft.  fttenj.   And  where  will  ye  frnde  one  which  can 
doe  that  he  can  ? 
Now  thys  man  towarde  you  being  fo  kinde,      [minde. 
You   not  to  make  him  an  anfwere  fomewhat  to  his 

&  (Cu£tancc.  I  fent  him  a  full  anfwere  by  you  dyd 
I  nut  ? 

ftt.  frtcrrj.  And  I  reported  it. 

&  Constance.  Nay  I  mud  fpeake  it  againe. 

HI.  illorjStcr.  No  no,  he  tolde  it  all. 

4R.  jtlcni.  Was  I  not  metely  plaine  ? 

l\.  JtogjSter.  Yes. 

iXl.  iBcni.  But  I  would  not  tell  all,  for  faith  if  I  had 
With  you  dame  Cuflance  ere  this  houre  it  had  been 

bad, 
And  not  without  caufe  :  for  this  goodly  perfonage, 
Ment  no  leffe  than  to  ioyne  with  you  in  manage. 

C  (Cnstaiuc.  Let  him  waft  no  more  labour  nor  fute 
about  me.  [lieth  I  fee, 

ftt.  fttcni.  Ye  know   not  where   your   preferment 
He  fending  you  fuch  a  token,  ring  and  letter. 

(£.  Cu^tancc.  Mary  here  it  is,  ye  neuer  fawe  a  better. 

ffct.  ftlcrij.  Let  vs  fee  your  letter. 

(C.  (Cn£tancc.  Holde,  reade  it  if  ye  can. 
And  fee  what  letter  it  is  to  winne  a  woman. 

|tt.  iHcrrj.  To  mine  owne  deare  coney  birde,  fwete 
heart,  and  pigfny 
Good  Miftreffe  Cuflance  prefent  thefe  by  and  by, 
Of  this  fuperfcription  do  ye  blame  the  llile? 

(JT.  (Cn.stancc.  With  the  reft  as  good  ftuffe  as  ye 
redde  a  great  while. 

JE.  fRcrrj.  Sweete  miftreffe  where  as  I  loue  you 
nothing  at  all, 
Regarding  your  fubftance  and  richeffe  chiefe  of  all, 
For  your  perfonage,  beautie,  demeanour  and  wit, 
I  commende  me  vnto  you  neuer  a  whit 
Sorie  to  heare  report  of  your  good  welfare. 
For  (as  I  heare  fay)  fuche  your  conditions  are, 
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That  ye  be  worthie  fauour  of  no  liuing  man, 

To  be  abhorred  of  euery  honefl  man. 

To  be  taken  for  a  woman  enclined  to  vice. 

Nothing  at  all  to  Vertue  gyuing  hir  due  price. 

Wherfore  concerning  mariage,  ye  are  thought 

Suche  a  fine  Paragon,  as  nere  honefl  man  bought. 

And  nowe  by  thefe  prefentes  I  do  you  aduertife 

That  I  am  minded  to  marrie  you  in  no  wife. 

For  your  goodes  and  fubftance,  I  coulde  bee  content 

To  take  you  as  ye  are.     If  ye  mynde  to  bee  my  wyfe, 

Ye  (hall  be  affured  for  the  tyme  of  my  lyfe, 

I  will  keepe  ye  ryght  well,  from  good  rayment  and  fare, 

Ye  fhall  not  be  kepte  but  in  forowe  and  care. 

Ye  fhall  in  no  wyfe  lyue  at  your  owne  libertie, 

Doe  and  fay  what  ye  luft,  ye  fhall  neuer  pleafe  me, 

But  when  ye  are  mery,  I  will  be  all  fadde, 

When  ye  are  fory,  I  will  be  very  gladde. 

When  ye  feeke  your  heartes  eafe,  I  will  be  vnkinde, 

At  no  tyme,  in  me  fhall  ye  muche  gentleneffe  finde. 

But  all  things  contrary  to  your  will  and  minde, 

Shall  be  done :  otherwife  I  wyll  not  be  behinde 

To  fpeake.  And  as  for  all  them  that  woulde  do  you  wrong 

I  will  fo  helpe  and  mainteyne,  ye  fhall  not  lyue  long. 

Nor  any  foolifhe  dolte,  fhall  cumbre  you  but  I. 

Thus  good  miflreffe  Cuflance,  the  lorde  you  faue  and 

kepe, 
From  me  Roifter  Doifler,  whether  I  wake  or  flepe. 
Who  fauoureth  you  no  leffe,  (ye  may  be  bolde) 
Than  this  letter  purporteth,  which  ye  haue  vnfolde. 

(£.  (Cugtancc.  Howe  by  this  letter  of  loue?  is  it  not 
fine  ?  [myne. 

$t.  Jlcmster.  By  the  armes  of  Caleys  it  is  none  of 

|H.  |Eerr).  Fie  you  are  fowle  to  blame  this  is  your 
owne  hand. 

C  (£ustancc.  Might   not  a  woman  be  proude   of 
fuch  an  hufbande  ? 

|tt.  ftlcrg.  Ah  that  ye  would  in  a  letter  fhew  fuch 
defpite. 

$.1.  llon^tcr.  Oh  I  would  I  had  hyrn  here,  the  which 
did  it  endite. 
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fft.  jttenj.  Why  ye  made  it  your  fi;lfe  ye  tolde  me 

by  this  light. 
11.  llonstcr.  Yea  I  ment  I  wrote  it  myne  owne  felfe 

yefternight. 
(C.  &ttj(taitce.   Vwis  Gr,  I  would  not  haue  fent  you 

fuch  a  mocke. 
11.  llon.ster.  Ve  may  fo  take  it,  but  1  ment  it  not  fo 

by  cocke. 
fft.  JfUrg.  Who   can   blame   this  woman   to  fume 

and  frette  and  rage? 
Tut,  tut,  your  felfe  nowe  haue  marde  your  owne  marri- 


age. 


Will,  yet  miftreffe  Cuftance,  if  ye  can  this  remitte, 
This  gentleman  other  wife  may  your  loue  requitte. 
C  instance.  No  God  be  with  you  both,  and  feeke 
no  more  to  me.  Exeat. 

lb  llopgtcr.  Wough,  fhe  is  gone  for  euer,  I  (ball  hir 

no  more  fee. 
ffl.  fnerp.  What  weepe?  fye  for  fliame,  and  blub- 
ber? for  mmhods  fake, 
Neuer  lette  your  foe  fo  muche  pleafure  of  you  take. 
Rather  play  the  mans  parte,  and  doe  loue  refraine. 
If  flie  defpife  you  een  defpife  ye  hir  againe. 

|Lb  llorjStcr.  By  goffe  and  for  thy  fake  I  defye  hir 

in  deede. 
f£l.  |ttert>.  Yea  and  perchaunce  that  way  ye  (ball 
much  fooner  fpeede, 
For  one  madde  propretie  thefe  women  haue  in  fey, 
When  ye  will,  they  will  not:  Will  not  ye,  then  will  they. 
Ah  fooliflie  woman,  ah  mofte  vnluckie  Cuftance, 
Ah  vnfortunate  woman,  ah  pieuifhe  Cuftance, 
Art  thou  to  thine  harmes  fo  obftinately  bent, 
That  thou  canft  not  fee  where  lieth  thine  high  pre'er- 
ment  ?  [well  ? 

Canft  thou  not  lub  dis  man,  which  coulde  lub  clee  fo 
Art  thou  fo  much  thine  own  foe. 

II.  Hoijjstcr.  Thou  doft  the  truth  tell. 
(ft.  iHcrv).  Wei  I  lament. 
%  £1  ouster.  So  do  I. 
p.  |tttri).  Wherfor? 
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gt.  Jionsitcr.  For  this  thing 
Bicaufe  fhe  is  gone. 

flit.  fttern.  I  mourne  for  an  other  thincr. 

J.I.  Iftcmstcr.  What  is  it  Merygreeke,  wherfore  thou 
dofl  griefe  take  ? 

fEl.  ittern.  That  I  am  not  a  woman  myfelfe  for  your 
fake, 
I  would  haue  you  my  felfe,  and  a  flrawe  for  yond  Gill, 
And  mocke  mueh  of  you  though  it  were  againfl  my 

will. 
I  would  not  I  warrant  you,  fall  in  fuch  a  rage, 
As  fo  to  refufe  fuche  a  goodly  perfonage.  [greeke. 

111.  iLloii.^tcr.  In  faith  I  heartily  thanke  thee  Mery- 

Jlt.  ptcrn.  And  I  were  a  woman. 

Ja.  llonstcr.  Thou  wouldeft  to  me  feeke.  [bee. 

pi.  JEerg.  For  though  I  fay  it,  a  goodly  perfon  ye 

1ft.  llcmstcr.  No,  no. 

|tt.  picri).  Yes  a  goodly  man  as  ere  I  dyd  fee. 

$!.  |;!oj)3tcr.  No,  I  am  a  poore  homely  man  as  God 
made  mee. 

JE.  |Ecrj).  By  the  faith  that  I  owe  to  God  fir,  but 
ye  bee. 
Woulde  I  might  for  your  fake,   fpende  a  thoufande 
pound  land. 

p.  Jloystcr.  I  dare  fay  thou  wouldeft  haue  me  to 
thy  hufbande. 

|H.  picrrj.  Yea :  And  I  were  the  faireft  lady  in  the 
fhiere, 
And  knewe  you  as  I  know  you,  and  fee  you  nowehere. 
Well  1  fay  no  more. 

1ft.  llonstcr.  Gramercies  with  all  my  hart. 

Jtt.  Jit  cry.  But  fmce  that  can  not  be,  will  ye  play  a 

11.  Honslcr.   How  fhould  I?  [wife  parte? 

|&.  |Hcri).  Befraine  from  Cuftance  a  while  now. 
And  I  warrant  hir  ioone  right  glad  to  feeke  to  you, 
Ye  fhall  fee  hir  anon  come  on  hir  knees  creeping, 
And  pray  you  to  be  good  to  hir  falte  teares  weeping. 

Jl.  Horjptcr.  But  what  and  fhe  come  not  ? 

Jit.  j&erj).  In  faith  then  farewel  fhe. 
Or  elfe  il  ye  be  wroth,  ye  may  auenged  be. 
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II.  Honstcr.  By  cocks  precious  potflicke,  and  een 
fo  J  lhalL 
1  wyll  vtterly  deflroy  hir,  and  houfe  and  all, 
But  I  woulde  be  auenged  in  the  meane  fpace, 
( )n  that  vile  fcribler,  that  did  my  wowyng  difgrace. 

ffL.  jTUnv  Scribler  (ko  you)  in  deede  he  is  worthy 
no  leffe. 
I  will  call  hym  to  you,  and  ye  bidde  me  doubtleffe. 

3.1.  Hlonstcr.  Yes,  for  although  he  had  as  many  liues, 
As  a  thoufande  widowes,  and  a  thoufande  wiues, 
As  a  thoufande  lyons,  and  a  thoufand  rattes, 
A  thoufande  wolues,  and  a  thoufande  cattes, 
A  thoufande  bulles,  and  a  thoufande  calues, 
And  a  thoufande  legions  diuided  in  halues, 
He  fhall  neuer  fcape  death  on  my  fwordes  point, 
Though  I  fhoulde  be  torne  therfore  ioynt  by  ioynt. 

|H.  fttcrn.  Nay,  if  ye  will  kyll  him,  I  will  not  fette 
him, 
I  will  not  in  fo  muche  extremitie  fette  him, 
He  may  yet  amende  fir,  and  be  an  honed  man, 
Therfore  pardon  him  good  foule,  as  muche  as  ye  can. 

Jl.  tlorjstcr.  Well,  for  thy  fake,  this  once  with  his 
lyfe  he  fhall  paffe, 
But  1  wyll  hewe  hym  all  to  pieces  by  the  Maffe. 

,fH.  Jtterg.  Nay  fayth  ye  fhall  promife  that  he  fhall 
no  harme  haue, 
Elfe  I  will  not  fet  him. 

ill.  luoustcr.  I  fhall  fo  God  me  faue. 
Cut  I  may  chide  him  a  good. 

fit.  ittcrn.  Yea  that  do  hardely. 

ft  Jionslcr.  Go  then. 

|tt.  i^lcrii.  I  returne,  and  bring  him  to  you  by  and 
by.  Ex. 
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Actus,  iij.  Scaena.  v. 

flotjstcr  pointer.     <HatI)croc  |Hcrpgrcchc.      ^criumcr. 

Jl.  |Ioi)$tcr.  [^g^^^^at  is  a  gentleman  but  his 

worde  and  his  promife  ? 
I  muftnowefaue  thisvilaines 

lyfe  in  any  wife, 
And  yet  at  hym  already  my 
handes  doe  tickle, 
I  (hall  vneth  holde  them,  they  wyll  be  fo  fickle. 
But  lo  and  Merygreeke  haue  not  brought  him  fens  ? 
fft.  JHcrrj.  Nay  I  woulde  I  had  of  my  purfe  payde 

fortie  pens, 
^criuencr.  So  woulde  I  too  :  but  it  needed  not  that 

ftounde, 
|H.  ptcri).  But  the  ientman  had  rather  fpent  fiue 
thoufande  pounde, 
For  it  difgraced  him  at  lead  fiue  tymes  fo  muche. 
Jkriuener;.  He  difgraced  hym  felfe,  his  loutifhneffe 

is  fuche. 
Jl.  Jlcmster.  Howe  long  they  ftande  prating  ?    Why 

comll  thou  not  away  ? 
PR.  ittcrrj.  Come  nowe  to  hymfelfe,  and  hearke  what 

he  will  fay. 
^criuencr.  I  am  not  afrayde  in  his  prefence  to  ap- 

peere. 
Jl.  IftorijStcv.  Arte  thou  come  felow? 
^>criucncr.  How  thinke  you  ?  am  I  not  here  ? 
|I.  liorj$tcr.  What  hindrance  haft  thou  done  me, 

and  what  villanie? 
j=»crutcmr.  It  hath  come  of  thy  felfe,  if  thou  haft 

had  any. 
Jl.  jKonstcr.  All  the  ftocke  thou  comeft  of  later  01 
rather, 
From  thy  fyrft  fathers  grandfathers  fathers  father, 
Nor  all  that  fhall  come  of  thee  to  the  worldes  ende, 
Though  to  three  fcore  generations  they  defcende, 
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Can  be  able  to  make  me  a  iuft  recompenfe, 
For  this  trefpaffe  of  thine  and  this  one  offenfe. 
^criuencr.  Wherin? 

lit.  Uionster.  Did  not  yon  make  me  a  letter  brother  ? 
ecriuencr.  Pay  the  like  hire,  I  will  make  you  fuche 

an  other. 
Jl.  monster.  Nay  fee  and  thefe  whoorefon  Pharifeys 
and  Scribes 
Doe  not  get  their  liuyng  by  polling  and  bribes. 
If  it  were  not  for  fliaine. 

Jfcrittetur.  Nay  holde  thy  hands  ftill. 

ftL  ittcrn.  Why  did  ye  not  promife  that  ye  would 

not  him  fpill  ? 
^criuencr.  Let  him  not  fpare  me. 
ill.  iLlon^tcr.  Why  wilt  thou  flrike  me  again? 
^trinencr.  Ye  fhall  haue  as  good  as  ye  bring  of  me 

that  is  plaine. 

|tt.  ittcrn.  I  can  not  blame  him  fir,  though  your 

blowes  wold  him  greue. 

For  he  knoweth  prefent  death  to  enfue  of  all  ye  geue. 

\\.  Jxonstcr.  Well,  this  man  for  once  hath  purchafed 

thy  pardon.  T^00- 

f»criucncr.  And  what  fay  ye  to  me?  or  elfe  I  will  be 

1U.  Hlopsitcr.   I  fay  the  letter  thou  madeft  me  was 

not  good, 
^criuencr.  Then  did  ye  wrong  copy  it  of  likelyhood. 
Ji.  ILloii.^tcr.  Yes,  out  of  thy  copy  worde  for  worde  I 
wrote.  [wote, 

^trtuencr.  Then  was  it  as  ye  prayed  to  haue  it  1 
1  lit  in  reading  and  pointyng  there  was  made  fome  faulte. 
lit.  lloriStcr.   I  wote  not,  but  it  made  all  my  matter 

to  haulte. 
jscriuencr.  Howe  fay  you,  is  this  mine  original!  or 
no  ?  [mote  I  go. 

Jl.  llonster.  The  felfe  fame  that  I  wrote  out  of,  fo 
^criuencr.  Loke  you  on  your  owne  fill,  and  I  will 
looke  on  this, 
And  let  this  man  be  iudge  whether  I  reade  amiffe. 
To  myne  owne  dere  coney  birde,  fweete  heart,  and 
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Good  miftr'effe  Cuftance,  prefent  thefe  by  and  by. 
How  now  ?  doth  not  this  fuperfcription  agree  ? 

Jl.  Jionstcu.  Reade  that  is  within,  and  there  ye  dial] 
the  fault  fee. 

jScriricncr.  Sweete  miftreffe,  where  as  I  loue  you, 
nothing  at  all 
Regarding  your  richeffe  and  fubftance  :  chiefe  of  all 
For  your  perfonage,  beautie,  demeanour  and  witte 
I  commende  me  vnto  you  :  Neuer  a  whitte 
Sory  to  heare  reporte  of  your  good  welfare. 
For  (as  I  heare  fay)  fuche  your  conditions  are, 
That  ye  be  worthie  fauour  :  Of  no  liuing  man 
To  be  abhorred  :  of  euery  honeft  man 
To  be  taken  for  a  woman  enclined  to  vice 
Nothing  at  all :  to  vertue  giuing  hir  due  price. 
Wherfore  concerning  mariage,  ye  are  thought 
Suche  a  fine  Paragon,  as  nere  honeft  man  bought. 
And  nowe  by  thefe  prefents  I  doe  you  aduertife, 
That  I  am  minded  to  marrie  you  :  In  no  wyfe 
For  your  goodes  and  fubftance  :  I  can  be  content 
To  take  you  as  you  are  :  yf  ye  will  be  my  wife, 
Ye  fhall  be  affured  for  the  time  of  my  life, 
I  wyll  keepe  you  right  well :  from  good  raiment  and  fare, 
Ye  fhall  not  be  kept :  but  in  forowe  and  care 
Ye  fhall  in  no  wyfe  lyue  :  at  your  owne  libertie, 
Doe  and  fay  what  ye  lull :  ye  fhall  neuer  pleafe  me 
But  when  ye  are  merrie :  I  will  bee  all  fadde 
When  ye  are  forie  :  I  wyll  be  very  gladde 
When  ye  feeke  your  heartes  eafe  :  I  will  be  vnkinde 
At  no  time  :  in  me  fhall  ye  muche  gentleneffe  finde. 
But  all  things  contrary  to  your  will  and  minde 
Shall  be  done  otherwife  :  I  wyll  not  be  behynde 
To  fpeake :  Andas  forall  they  that  woukle  do  you  wrong, 
(I  wyll  fo  helpe  and  maintayne  ye)  fhall  not  lyue  long. 
Nor  any  foolifhe  dolte  fhall  cumber  you,  but  I, 
I,  who  ere  fay  nay,  wyll  fticke  by  you  tyll  I  die. 
Thus  good  miftreffe  Cuftance,  the  lorde  you  faue  and 

kepe. 
From  me  Roifter  Doifter,  whether  I  wake  or  flepe, 

E 
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Who  fauoureth  you  no  leffe,  (ye  may  be  bdlde) 
Than  this  letter  purporteth,  which  ye  haue  vnfbldc. 
\<>w  fw.  what  default  can  yefinde  in  this  letter? 
It.  Hionstcr.  Of  truth  in  my  mynde  there  can  not  be 
a  better.  [in  writyng, 

?uiucncr.  Then  was  the  fault  in  readyng,  and  not 
No  nor  1  dare  lay  in  the  fourme  of  endityng, 
but  who  read  this  letter,  that  it  founded  fo  nought  ? 
fft.  jYlerrj.   I  redde  it  in  deede. 
^ciiucncr.  Ye  red  it  not  as  ye  ought 
lib  iLtcmstcr.   Why  thou  wretched  villaine  was  all  this 

fame  fault  in  thee  ? 
<tt.  fftcirt.  I  knocke  your  coftarde  if  ye  offer  to 

flrike  me. 
■lib  Utopstcr.  Striked  thou  in  deede?  and  I  offer  but 
in  Left?  [fit  in  red. 

£&.  fftenj.  Yea  and  rappe  you  againe  except  ye  can 
And  I  will  no  longer  tarie  here  me  beleue. 
lb  Ulcmstcr.  What  wilt  thou  be  angry,  and  I  do 
thee  forgeue  ? 
Fare  thou  well  fcribler,  I  crie  thee  mercie  in  deede. 
=ci"incncr.  Fare  ye  well  bibbler,  and  worthily  may 

ye  fpeede. 
Jl.  It  oyster.  If  it  were  an  other  but  thou,  it  were  a 
knaue.  [both  faue, 

iH.  f&tXQ.  Ye  are  an  other  your  felfe  fir,  the  lorde  vs 
Albeit  in  this  matter  I  mull  your  pardon  craue, 
Alas  woulde  ye  wyfhe  in  me  the  witte  that  ye  haue? 
But  as  for  my  fault  I  can  quickely  amende, 
I  will  fhewe  Cuflance  it  was  I  that  did  offende. 

It.  ttorjStcr.  By  fo  doing  hir  anger  maybe  reformed. 
f&.  fttenj.  But  if  by  no  entreatie  flie  will  be  turned, 
Then  fette  lyght  by  hir  and  bee  as  tellie  as  fhee, 
And  doe  your  force  vpon  hir  with  extremitie. 

Jl.  Hloistcr.  Come  on  therefore  lette  vs  go  home  in 
fadneffe.  [readineffe, 

£6L  |tterg.  That  if  force  (hall  neede  all  may  be  in  a 
And  as  for  thys  letter  hardely  let  all  go, 
We  wyll  know  where  flic  refufe  you  for  that  or  no. 

\Exeant  am. 
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Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  j. 


£gm  jiurcsbii. 

jgnm  Jmre.    |fe&g%|jjgggffgg3[  ^  there  any  man  but 

I    Sym    Surefby 

alone, 
That     would     haue 
taken  fuch  an  en- 
terprife  himvpon, 
In   fuche    an   outra- 
gious  tempeft  as 
as  this  was. 
Suche  a  daungerous  gulfe  of  the  fea  to  paffe. 
I  thinke  verily  Ncptunes  mightie  godfhyp, 
^Yas  angry  with  fome  that  was  in  our  ftryp, 
And  but  for  the  honeftie  which  in  me  he  founde, 
I  thinke  for  the  others  fake  we  had  bene  drownde. 
But  fye  on  that  feruant  which  for  his  maifters  wealth 
Will  fticke  for  to  hazarde  both  his  lyfe  and  his  health. 
My  maifter  Gawyn  Goodlucke  after  me  a  day 
Bicaufe  of  the  weather,  thought  beft  hys  fliyppe  to  flay, 
And  now  that  I  haue  the  rough  fourges  fo  well  pad, 
God  graunt  I  may  finde  all  things  fafe  here  at  laft. 
Then  will  I  thinke  all  my  trauaile  well  fpent. 
Nowe  the  firft  poynt  wherfore  my  maifter  hath  me  fent 
Is  to  falute  dame  Chriftian  Cuftance  his  wife, 
Efpoufed  :  whome  he  tendreth  no  leffe  than  his  life, 
I  muft  fee  how  it  is  with  hir  well  or  wrong, 
And  whether  for  him  (he  doth  not  now  thinke  long : 
Then  to  other  friendes  I  haue  a  meffage  or  tway, 
And  then  fo  to  returne  and  mete  him  on  the  way. 
Now  wyll  I  goe  knocke  that  I  may  difpatche  with 

fpeede, 
But  loe  forth  commeth  hir  felfe  happily  in  deede. 
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Actus,  iiij.  Scaena  ij. 

<£h,risti.m  instance,     jbim.  »urc.sbr>. 

£.  £u.5tancc.   pgSfT^JI  Come  to  fee  if  any  more 

flirryng  be  here, 
But  what  flraunger  is  this, 
which  doth  to  meappere? 
»mn  j&ttrjf.  1  will  fpeake 
to  hir:  Dame  the  lorde  you  laue  and  fee. 
(£.  (distance.  What  friende  Sym  Surefby?     Forfoth 
right  welcome  ye  be, 
HowedothmineowneGawynGoodlucke,I  pray  the  tell? 
=•.   »uucsbn.  When  he  knoweth  of  your  health  he 
will  be  perfect  well.  [would  be. 

(!?.  (distance.  If  he  haue  perfect  helth,  1  am  as  I 
J&im.  ^itic.  Suche  neweswill  pleafe  him  well,  this  is 

as  it  fhould  be. 
(£•  (distance.   I  thinke  now  long  for  him. 
=-vjm  »ure.  And  he  as  long  for  you. 
&  (distance.  When  wil  he  be  at  home? 
J&gm  fine.   His  heart  is  here  een  now 
His  body  commeth  after. 

(£.  (Custancc.    1  woulde  fee  that  faine.  [a  maine. 

=am  #ure.  As  fa  ft  as  wynde  and  fayle  can  cary  it 
But  what  two  men  are  yonde  comming  hitherwarde? 
(£.  (distance.  Now  I  fhrew  their  bell  Chriftmaffe 
chekes  both  togetherward. 

Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  iij. 

Christian  Citstanec.     »mn  *urcsbv>.     llalpl) 
illoistcr.    Jttathera  ftlcnjgrckc.    iTmpcnii. 

C.  distance  [gg?%yg™™|i]Hat    meane    thefe    lewde 

felowes  thus  to  trouble 
me  stil  ? 
Sym  Surefbyhere  perchance 
fhal  therof  deme  fom  yll. 
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And  fhall  fufpect  in  me  fome  point  of  naughtineffe, 
And  they  come  hitherward. 

J9gm  »urc.  What  is  their  bufineffe? 

©.  distance.  I  haue  nought  to  them,  nor  they  to 

me  in  fadnefie. 
j&im  jSure.   Let  vs  hearken  them,  fomewhat  there 

is  I  feare  it. 
|l.  ifaoystcr.  I  will  fpeake  out  aloude  belt,  that  fhe 

may  heare  it. 
|Yt.  jtteni.  Nay  alas,  ye  may  fo  feare  hir  out  of  hir 
wit.  [hir  no  whit. 

Ji.  Horijster.  By  the  croffe  of  my  fworde,  I  will  hurt 
|H.  ftlcrji.  Will  ye  doe  no  harme  in  deede,  fhall  I 
trufl  your  worde  ?  [but  in  borde. 

|t.  ItloijjSter.  By  Roifler  Doifters  fayth  1  will  fpeake 
j§>im.  »ni"c.  Let  vs  hearken  them,  fomwhat  there  is 
I  feare  it.  [heare  it : 

li.  iLiOijStcr.  I  will  fpeake  out  aloude,  I  care  not  who 
Sirs,  fee  that  my  harneffe,  my  tergat,  and  my  fhield, 
Be  made  as  bright  now,  as  when  I  was  laft  in  fielde, 
As  white  as  I  fhoulde  to  warre  againe  to  morrowe  : 
For  ficke  fhall  I  be,  but  I  worke  fome  folke  forow. 
Therfore  fee  that  all  fhine  as  bright  as  fainct  George, 
Or  as  doth  a  key  newly  come  from  the  Smiths  forge. 
I  woulde  haue  my  fworde  and  harneffe  to  fhine  fo  bright, 
That  I  might  therwith  dimme  mine  enimies  fight, 
I  would  haue  it  caft  beames  as  faft  I  tell  you  playne, 
As  doth  the  glittryng  graffe  after  a  fhowre  of  raine. 
And  fee  that  in  cafe  I  fhoulde  neede  to  come  to  arm- 
All  things  may  be  ready  at  a  minutes  warning,      [ing, 
For  fuch  chaunce  may  chaunce  in  an  houre,  do  ye 
heare  ? 
Jtt.  |Uerv).  As  perchance  fliall  not  chaunce  againe 

in  feuen  yeare. 
Jl.  pollster.  Now  draw  we  neare  to  hir,  and  here 

what  fliall  be  fayde. 
Jtt.  ptenj.  But  I  woulde  not  haue  you  make  hir  too 

muche  afrayde. 
Jl.  Hlonstcr.  Well  founde  fweete  wife  (I  trufl)  for  al 
this  your  foure  looke. 
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£.  (distance  Wife,  why  cal  ye  me  wife? 
£tm  »ui't.  Wife?  this  gear  goth  acrook. 
£BL  (Hern.  Nay  miflreffe  Cuftance,  I  warrant  you, 
our  letter 
Is  not  as  we  redde  een  nowe,  lnit  much  better, 
And  where  ye  halfe  ilomaked  this  gentleman  afore, 
For  this  fame  letter,  ye  wyll  lone  hym  now  therefore, 
Nof  it  is  not  this  letter,  though  ye  were  a  queene, 
That  fhoulde  breake  marriage  betweene  you  twaine  I 
weene.  [fake. 

(T.  distance.  I  did  not  refufe  hym  for  the  letters 
Jl.  Ilonstcr.   Then   ye   are   content   me   for   your 

hulbande  to  take. 
<£.  (Custancc.  You  for  my  hufbande  to  take?  no- 
thing leffe  truely. 
11.  lUniStcr.  Yea  fay  fo,  fweete  fpoufe,  afore  ftraun- 
gers  hardly.  [with  me, 

(H.  (tteni.  And  though  I  haue  here  his  letter  of  loue 
Yet  his  ryng  and  tokens  he  fent,  keepe  fafe  with  ye. 
(£.  (distance.  A  mifchiefe  take  his  tokens,  and  him 
and  thee  too. 
But  what  prate  I  with  fooles?  haue  I  nought  elfe  to  doo? 
Come  in  with  me  Sym  Surefby  to  take  fome  repafl. 
jpim  _^>urc.  I  mufl  ere  I  drinke  by  your  leaue,  goe 
in  all  haft, 
To  a  place  or  two,  with  earned  letters  of  his. 
(£.  (distance.  Then  come  drink  here  with  me. 
^»im  j&ttre.  I  thank  you. 
(JT.  (distance.  Do  not  miffe 
You  fhall  haue  a  token  to  your  maifler  with  you. 
J§nm  ,§iu"c.   No  tokens  this  time  gramercies,  God 
be  with  you.  Exeat. 

C  Custancc.  Surely  this  fellowe  mifdeemeth  fome 
yll  in  me. 
Which  thing  but  God  helpe,  will  go  neere  to  fpill  me. 
51.  llonstcr.   Yea  farewell  fellow,  and  tell  thy  maifler 
Goodlucke 
That  he  commeth  to  late  of  thys  bloffome  to  plucke. 
Let  him  keepe  him  there  ftill,  or  at  leafl  wife  make  no 
As  for  his  labour  hither  he  fhall  fpende  in  waft,     [haft, 
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His  betters  be  in  place  nowe. 

^l.  jHcni.  As  long  as  it  will  hold. 

(f.  CujStantC.  I  will  be  euen  with  thee  thou  beaft, 
thou  mayft  be  bolde. 

Jl.  lllcmstcr.  Will  ye  haue  vs  then  ? 

C.  (distance.  I  will  neuer  haue  thee. 

11.  JlorjStcr.  Then  will  I  haue  you  ? 

(£.  (Cugtancc.  No,  the  deuill  fhal  haue  thee. 
[  haue  gotten  this  houre  more  fhame  and  harme  by  thee, 
Then  all  thy  life  days  thou  canft  do  me  honeftie. 

|H.  |Hcni.  Why  nowe  may  ye  fee  what  it  comth  too 
in  the  ende, 
To  make  a  deadly  foe  of  your  moft  louing  frende  : 
And  ywis  this  letter  if  ye  woulde  heare  it  now. 

(£.  distance.  I  will  heare  none  of  it. 

fft.  iUcrvj.  In  faith  would  rauifhe  you.       [is  cleare. 

C  (distance.   He  hath  ftained  my  name  for  euer  this 

<Ll.  JlorjsJtcr.  I  can  make  all  as  well  in  an  houre. 

£tt.  itlert).  As  ten  yeare. 
How  fay  ye,  wil  ye  haue  him  ? 

€.  (distance.  No. 

|H.  iHmi.  Wil  ye  take  him? 

C  Custancc.  I  clefie  him. 

|E.  pUrg.  At  my  word  ? 

(£.  ©ugtanee.  A  fhame  take  him. 
Wafte  no  more  wynde,  for  it  will  neuer  bee. 

/E.  pievrj.  This  one  faulte  with  twaine  fhall  be 
mended,  ye  fhall  fee. 
Gentle  miftreffe  Cuftance  now,  good  miftreffe  Cuftance, 
Honey  miftreffeCuflance  now,fweete  miftreffe  Cuftance, 
Golden  miftreffeCuflance  now,  white  miftreffeCuflance, 
Silken  miftreffe  Cuftance  now,  faire  miftreffe  Cuftance. 

(JL  (HuStancc.  Faith  rather  than  to  mary  with  fuche 
a  doltifhe  loute, 
I  woulde  matche  my  felfe  with  a  begger  out  of  doute. 

|tt.  pteni.  Then  I  can  fay  no  more,  to  fpeede  we 
are  not  like, 
Except  ye  rappe  out  a  ragge  of  your  Rhetorike. 

(£.  CusJance.  Speake  not  of  winnyng   me  :    for  it 
fhall  neuer  be  fo. 
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\\.  !i.lorr/cr.  Yes  dame,  I  will  haue  you  whether  ye 
will  or  in). 
I  c  immaunde  you  to  lone  me,  wherfore  fhoulde  ye  not? 
Is  not  my  lone  to  you  chafing  and  burning  hot? 
fSL.  jYlcni.  Too  hir.  that  is  well  fayd. 
"ill.  ftogjster.  Shall  I  fo  breake  my  braine 
To  dote  vpon  you,  and  ye  not  loue  vs  againe? 
jtV  fttmj.  Wei  fayd  yet 
£.  (distance.  Go  to  you  goofe. 
§L  iLionstcr.  I  fay  Kit  Cuflance, 
In  cafe  ye  will  not  haze,  well,  better  yes  perrhaunce. 
CC .  distance   Auaunt  lozell,  picke  thee  hence, 
fit.  jltern.  Wei  fir,  ye  perceiue, 
For  all  your  kinde  offer,  (he  will  not  you  receiue. 
ill.  iLlonstcr.  Then  a  flrawe  for  hir,  and  a  ilrawe  for 
hir  againe, 
She  (hall  not  be  my  wife,  woulde  (lie  neuer  fo  faine, 
No  and  though  (he  would  be  at  ten  thoufand  pounde 
coft.  [ye  haue  loft. 

fft.  fRcrn.  Lo  dame,  ye  may  fee  what  an  hufbande 
<£.  instance.  Yea,  no  force,  a  iewell  muche  better 

loft  than  founde. 
fit.  fttcrn.  Ah.  ye  will  not  beleue  how  this  doth  my 
heart  wounde. 
How  fhoulde  a  manage  betwene  you  be  towarde, 
If  both  parties  drawe  backe,  and  become  fo  frowarde. 
Jl.  illcnottr.  Nay  dame,  I  will  fire  thee  out  of  thy 
ho  life. 
And  deflroy  thee  and  all  thine,  and  that  by  and  by. 
flit,  fttcrn.  Nay  for  the  paffion  of  God  fir,  do  not  fo. 
§L  iLicmstcr.  Yes,  except  (he  will  fay  yea  to  that  flie 

fayde  no. 
C.  (distance.  And  what,  be  there  no  officers  trow 
we,  in  towne 
To  checke  idle  loytrers,  braggyng  vp  and  downe  ? 
Where  be  they,  by  whome  vacabunds  fhoulde  be  re- 

preft  ? 
That  poore  fillie  Widowes  might  liue  in  peace  and  reft. 
Shall  I  neuer  ridde  thee  out  of  my  companie  ? 
I  will  call  for  helpe,  what  hough,  come  forth  Trupenie. 
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erupeme.  Anon.  What  is  your  will  miflrefle?  dyd 
ye  call  me  ?  j  may  be, 

(£.  (distance  Yea,  go  runne  apace,  and  as  faft  as 
Pray  Triflram  Trudy,  my  mode  allured  frende, 
To  be  here  by  and  by,  that  he  may  me  defende. 
tTrurjcnic.  That  meflage  fo  quickly  fhall  be  done  by 
Gods  grace, 
That  at  my  returne  ye  (hall  fay,  I  went  apace.     Exeat. 
<&.  (distance.  Then  fhall  we  fee  I  trovve,  whether  ye 

fhall  do  me  harme, 
Jl.  lionstcr.  Yes  in  faith    Kitte,  I   fhall  thee  and 
thine  fo  charme, 
That  all  women  incarnate  by  thee  may  beware. 

(C  (Distance.  Nay,  as  for  charming  me,  come  hither 

if  thou  dare,  [traine, 

I  fhall  cloute  thee  tyll  thou  flinke,  both  thee  and  thy 

And  coyle  thee  mine  owne  handes,  and  fende  thee 

home  againe.  [me  threaten? 

p.  Jiongtcr.  Yea  fayft  thou  me  that  dame?  doftthou 

Goe  we,  I  flill  fee  whether  I  fhall  be  beaten. 

££t.  |ttcn>.  Nay  for  the  paiflie  of  God,  let  me  now 
treate  peace, 
For  bloudfhed  will  there  be  in  cafe  this  flrife  increace. 
Ah  good  dame  Cuftance,  take  better  way  with  you. 
(£.  (rn.5t.intc.   Let  him  do  his  worft. 
fft.  Jtterg.  Yeld  in  time. 
Jl.  llonstcr.  Come  hence  thou. 

Excant  Roijlcr  et  Mery. 

Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  iiij. 

(JThristian  Cuftance.     £Vnot  $Ugface. 
©tbet  Z.     |tt.  JHnmblecrust 

€.  (distance.  |F£^£ggfij(0  firra,  if  I  fliould  not  with 

hym  take  this  way, 
I    fliould    not    be   ridde 
of   him    I    thinke    till 
doomes  day, 
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I  will  call  forth  my  folkes,  that  without  any  mockes 
If  he  comeagaynewe  maygiue  him  rappesand  knockes. 
Mage  Mumble<  ruft,  come  forth,  and  Tibet  Talke  apace. 
Yea  and  come  forth  too,  miftreffe  Annut  Alyface. 
Annot  Aln.  I  come. 
iTibct.  And  I  am  here. 
fi\.  ftlumb.  And  I  am  here  too  at  length. 
£.  distance.  Like  warriers  if  nede  bee,  ye  muft 
(hew  your  ftrength 
The  man  that  this  day  hath  thus  begiled  you, 
Is  Ralph  Roifler  Doifter,  whome  ye  know  well  mowe, 
The  mode  loute  and  daflarde  that  euer  on  grounde 
trode.  [abrode. 

tTib.  iT.ilIx.  I  fee  all  folke  mocke  hym  when  he  goth 
(£.  (Custance.  What   pretie  maide?    will   ye   talke 

when  I  fpeake? 
(Tib.  (Talk.  No  forfooth  good  miftreffe. 
C  (Custance.  Will  ye  my  tale  breake? 
Me  threatneth  to  come  hither  with  all  his  force  to  fight, 
I  charge  you  if  he  come,  on  him  with  all  your  might. 
|tt.  jfftnmbl.  I  with  my  diflafte  will  reache  hym  one 

rappe, 
(Tib.  (Talk.  And  I  with  my  newe  broome  will  fweepe 
hym  one  fwappe, 
And  then  with  our  greate  clubbe  I  will  reache  hym  one 
rappe. 
^Ltt.  jiliface.  And  I  with  our  fkimmer  will  fling  him 

one  flappe. 
5Tib.    <£alk.    Then    Trupenies    fireforke   will    him 
fhrewdly  fray, 
And  you  with  the  fpitte  may  driue  him  quite  away. 
<&.  (^Instance.  Go  make  all  ready,  that  it  may  be 

een  fo. 
Sab.  (Talk.  For  my  parte  I  fhrewe  them  that  laft  about 
it  go.  Excant. 
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Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  v. 

Christian  <£u*tancc.     tTntpente.     glrtetram  STrnsto. 

&.  CusiUttce.  iSHST^f^Rupenie  dyd   promife   me 

to  runne  a  great  pace, 
My  friend  Triftram  Trufty 

to  fet  into  this  place. 
Indeede  he  dwelleth  hence 
a  good  flert  I  confeffe : 
But  yet  a  quicke  meffanger  might  twice  fince  as  I  geffe, 
Haue  gone  and  come  againe.    Ah  yond  I  fpie  him  now. 
eTrupmn.  Ye  are  a  flow  goer  fir,  I  make  God  auow. 
My  miftreffe  Cuflance  will  in  me  put  all  the  blame, 
Your  leggs  be  longer  than  myne :  come  apace  for  fhame. 
(&.  (Eugtance.  I  can  thee  thanke  Trupenie,  thou  haft 
done  right  wele.  [on  my  hele, 

STrupcnjs.  Maiflreffe fince  Iwent  nograffe  hath  growne 
But  maifter  Triftram  Truflie  here  maketh  no  fpeede. 
(£.  (JTuStance.  That  he  came  at  all  I  thanke  him  in 
very  deede, 
For  now  haue  I  neede  of  the  helpe  of  fome  wife  man. 
5T.  (Trusty.  Then  may  I  be  gone  againe,  for  none 
fuch  I  [a]m.  [man 

empcttie.  Ye  may  bee  by  your  going  :  for  no  Alder- 
Can  goe  I  dare  fay,  a  fadder  pace  than  ye  can. 

GL  distance.  Trupenie  get  thee  in,  thou  fhalt  among 
them  knowe, 
How  to  vfe  thy  felfe,  like  a  propre  man  I  trowe. 
Srnpcnn.  I  go.     Ex.  [much. 

C.  CttlStattCe.   Now  Triftram  Trufly  I* thank  you  right 
For  at  my  firft  fending  to  come  ye  neuer  grutch. 
ST.  <Trnstr>.  Dame  Cuflance  God  ye  faue,  and  while 
my  life  fhall  laft,  [waft. 

For  my  friende  Goodlucks  fake  ye  fhall  not  fende  in 
(£.  (JLugtancc.  He  fhal  giue  you  thanks. 
5T.  Si'ttStn.  T  will  do  much  for  his  fake 


<£.  efajStance.  But 

fhall  be  take. 


alack,  I  feare, 
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8C.  (Trusty.  VVh(  rfon 

£.  fSLvnita.nct.    For  a  foolifh  matter. 

ST.  (Trusty.  What  is  your  caufe  [dawes. 

CfT .  (iTnstantc.    I  am  yll  accombred  with  a  couple  of 

<T-  <Trusty.  Nayweepe  not  woman:  but  tell  me  what 
your  caufe  is 
As  concerning  my  friende  is  any  thing  amiffe  ? 

{£.  itnstaiuc.  No  not  on  my  part:  but  here  was  Sym 
Surefby. 

5C.  tTmstic  He  was  with  me  and  told  me  fo. 

<^.  tCust.uuc.  And  he  ftoode  by 
While  Ralph  Roifter  Doifler  with  helpe  of  Merygreeke, 
For  promife  of  manage  dyd  vnto  me  feeke. 

<T.  <TruSty.  And  had  ye  made  any  promife  before  them 
twaine,  [flaine, 

(C.  (distance.  No  I  had  rather  be  tome  in  pieces  and 
No  man  hath  my  faith  and  trouth,  but  Gawyn  Good 

lucke, 
And  that  before  Surefby  dyd  I  fay,  and  there  flucke, 
But  of  certaine  letters  there  were  fuche  words  fpoken. 

(T.  cTrustte.  He  tolde  me  that  too. 

(T.  distance.   And  of  a  ring  and  token. 
That  Surefby  I  fpied,  dyd  more  than  halfe  fufpect, 
That  1  my  faith  to  Gawyn  Goodlucke  dyd  reiect. 

tT.  (Trusty.  But  there  was  no  fucb  matter  dame  Cus- 
tance  in  deede  ? 

(£.  (distance.  If  euer  my  head  thought  it,  God  fende 
me  yll  fpeede. 
"Wherfore  I  befeech  you,  with  me  to  be  a  witneffe, 
That  in  all  my  lyfe  I  neuer  intended  thing  leffe, 
And  what  a  brainficke  foole  Ralph  Roifter  Doifter  is, 
Your  felfe  know  well  enough. 

<T.  (Trusty.  Ye  fay  full  true  ywis.  [aPPb'> 

(£.  (distance.  Bicaufe  to  bee  his  wife  Inegraunt  nor 
Hither  will  he  com  he  fweareth  by  and  by,  [houfe  flat. 
To  kill  both  me  and  myne,  and  beate  downe  my 
Therfore  I  pray  your  aide. 

tT.  (Trust  it.  I  warrant  you  that. 

©.  (distance.  Haue  I  fo  many  yeres  liued  a  fobre  life, 
And  (hewed  my  felfe  honeft,  mayde,  widowe,  and  wyfe 
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And  nowe  to  be  abufed  in  fuch  a  vile  forte, 

Ye  fee  howe  poore  Widowes  lyue  all  voyde  of  comfort. 

<ft.  Srugtg.  I  warrant  hym  do  you  no  harme  nor 
wrong  at  all.  [mod  appall, 

(&.  vCxustanee.  No,  but  Mathew  Merygreeke  doth  me 

That  he  woulde  ioyne  hym  felfe  with  fuche  a  wretched 

loute.  [doubte, 

<&.  STrugtrj.  He  doth  it  for  a  ieft  I  knowe  hym  out  of 
And  here  cometh  Merygreke. 

(£,.  dujStiiixcc.  Then  fhal  we  here  his  mind. 


Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  vj. 

Itterggreke.    (JlljrteUan  distance.    STrist.  tTrusti). 

<E.  |Hcrw.  IJpigfjsgigfSjU  fiance  and  Truflie  both,  I 

doe  you  here  well  finde. 
€.    Glustance.  Ah    Mathew 
Merygreeke,  ye  haue  vfed 
me  well. 

Jtt.  picrt).  Nowe    for    altogether     ye    mufl    your 
anfvvere  tell. 
Will  ye  haue  this  man,  woman  ?  or  elfe  will  ye  not? 
Elfe  will  he  come  neuer  bore  fo  brymme  nor  toft  fo  hot. 
(Tri*.  ant)  (Hit.  But  why  ioyn  ye  with  him. 
©.  3Tru£ti).  For  mirth. 

(£.  (HujStancc.  Or  elfe  in  fadneffe  [mater  geffe. 

fSL.  ptcrg.  The  more  fond  of  you  both  hardly  yat 
(Tristram.   Lo  how  fay  ye  dame  ? 
ftt.  picn).  Why  do  ye  thinke  dame  Cuflance 
That  in  this  wowyng  I  haue  ment  ought  but  paflance  ? 
(&.  (£u0tancc.    Much   things   ye  fpake,   I  wote,    to 

maintaine  his  dotage. 
|tt.  |Uerrj.  But  well  might  ye  iudge  I  fpake  it  all 
in  mockage  ? 
For  why  ?  Is  Roifler  Doiftei  a  fitte  hufband  for  you  ? 
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tT.  CTrn^tvj.  I  dare  fay  ye  neuer  thought  it. 

i"ft.  jttenj.  No  to  God  I  vow. 
And  dyd  not  I  knowe  afore  of  the  infurance 
Betweene  Gawyn  Cioodlucke,  and  Chriftian  Cuflance? 
And  dyd  not  1  for  the  nonce,  by  my  conueyance, 
Reade  his  letter  in  a  wrong  fenfe  for  daliance? 
That  if  you  coulde  haue  take  it  vp  at  the  firft  bounde, 
We  fliould   therat   fuch  a  fporte  and   paflime   haue 

founde, 
That  all  the  whole  towne  fhould  haue  ben  the  merier. 

(£.  distance.  Ill  ake  your  heades  both,  I  was  neuer 
werier, 
Nor  neuer  more  vexte  fince  the  firft  day  I  was  borne. 

5T.  SfrttjStg.  But  very  well  I  will  he  here  did  all  in 
fcorne. 

(£".  (distance.  But  I  feared  therof  to  take  diflioneftie. 

|H.  |ttcrr>.  This  fhould  both  haue  made  fport,  and 

(hewed  your  honellie  [low. 

And  Goodlucke  I  dare  fweare,  your  witte  therin  would 

5T.  vTniStn.  Yea,  being  no  worfe'  than  we  know  it 
to  be  now.  [come  to  him, 

ftt.  fftcrrj.  And  nothing  yet  to   late,   for  when   I 
Hither  will  he  repaire  with  a  fheepes  looke  full  grim, 
By  plaine  force  and  violence  to  driue  you  to  yelde. 

<&.  CuStance.  If  ye  two  bidde  me,  we  will  with  him 
1  and  my  maides  together.  [pitche  a  fielde, 

ftt.  fttcrrj.  Let  vs  fee,  be  bolde. 

(H.  distance.  Ye  (hall  fee  womens  warre. 

5T.  (Trusty.  That  fight  wil  I  behold.  brim, 

01.  flilern.   If  occafion  feme,  takyng  his  parte  full 
1  will  ftrike  at  you,  but  the  rappe  fliall  light  on  him. 
When  we  firft  appeare. 

(£.  (Custancc.  Then  will  I  runne  away 
As  though  I  were  afeard. 

<&.  tii^rujotrji.  Do  you  that  part  wel  play 
And  I  will  fue  for  peace. 

flit,  intern.  And  I  wil  fet  him  on. 
Then  will  he  looke  as  fierce  as  a  Cotffold  lyon. 

<T.  3>rastr>.  But  when  goft  thou  for  him  ? 

flit,  flitcrn.  That  do  I  very  nowe. 
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(&.  (distance.  Ye  fhal  find  vs  here. 

/It.  fttcrn.  AV'el  god  haue  mercy  on  you.  Ex. 

<&.  (Trustrj.  There  is  no  caufe  of  feare,  the  leaft  boy 
in  the  ftreete  :  [him  take  his  feete. 

GL  (JTu^tancc.  Nay,  the  lead  girle  I  haue,  will  make 
But  hearke,  me  thinke  they  make  preparation. 

ST.  5Tt*uj3tj).  No  force,  it  will  be  a  good  recreation. 

(£.  (Custancc.  I  will  ftand  within,  and  fleppe  forth 
fpeedily, 
And  fo  make  as  though  I  ranne  away  dreadfully. 

Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  vij. 

%\.  Horistcr.    pi.  |Hcnigvcc!;c.    £.  GTusstance. 
p.  pougfjtic.     fjarpax.     £ri$tram  evujstg. 

|1.  JlorjiStcr.  [I^^JIlOwe  firs,  keepe  your  ray,  and 

fee  your  heartes  beltoute, 
But  where  be  thefe  caitifes, 
me  think  they  dare  not 
route,  [fay? 

How  fay  ft  thou  Merygreeke  ?  What  doth  Kit  Cuftance 
|H.  |Hcrii.  I  am  loth  to  tell  you. 
§!.  Jicmster.  Tufhe  fpeake  man,  yea  or  nay  ?  [I  can. 
|tt.  picrrj.  Forfooth  fir,  I  haue  fpoken  for  you  all  that 
But  if  ye  winne  hir,  ye  mufl  een  play  the  man, 
Een  to  fight  it  out,  ye  muft  a  mans  heart  take. 

|J.  JlcmjJter.  Yes,  they  (hall  know,  and  thou  knoweft 
I  haue  a  ftomacke.  [man  had. 

[Jtt.  |Hcrr).]  A  ftomacke  (quod  you)  yea,  as  good  as  ere 
%.  Jlcmstcr.  I  trowe  they  fhall  finde  and  feele  that 
I  am  a  lad.  [meate  as  well, 

|H.  |ltcr,T).  By  this  croffe  I  haue  feene  you  eate  your 
As  any  that  ere  I  haue  feene  of  or  heard  tell, 
A  ftomacke  quod  you  ?  he  that  will  that  denie 
I  know  was  neuer  at  dynner  in  your  companie. 

Jv.  Jlonstcr.  Nay,  the  ftomacke  of  a  man  it  is  that 

I  meane.  [I  weene. 

§SL.  |Hcrn.  Nay  the  ftomacke  of  a  horfe  or  a  dogge 
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W-  llovjstcr.   Nay  a  mans  (lomacke  with  a  weapon 
meane  I.  [fpoone  in  a  pie. 

fit.  fltcrn.  Ten  men  can  fcarce  match  you  with  a 
ill.  iLloviotcr.   Nay  the  flomake  of  a  man  to  trie  in 
(Irife.  [in  my  lyfe. 

ftl.  fltcrn.  I  neuer  fawe  your  flomacke  cloyed  yet 
111-    iLlonstcr.  Tuftie   I  meane  in   flrife   or  fighting 
to  trie.  [angry. 

fit.  <ttem.  We  fliall  fee  how  ye  will  flrike  nowe  beino; 
J.I.  illonstcr.   Haue  at  thy  pate  then,  and  faue  thy 
head  if  thou  may.  [this  day, 

fit.  fttcni.   Nay  then  haue  at  your  pate  agayne  by 
111.  illonstcr.  Nay  thou  mayfl  not  flrike  at  me  againe 
in  no  wife.  [warrantife  : 

fit.  fltcni.   I   can    not  in  fight  make  to  you  fuche 
But  as  for  vour  foes  here  let  them  the  bar^aine  bie. 
ill.  itfcniotcr.   Xay  as  for  they,  fliall  euery  mothers 
childe  die. 
And  in  this  my  fume  a  little  thing  might  make  me, 
To  beate  downe  houfe  and  all,  and  elfe  the  deuill  take 
me. 
ffl.  fltcrn.  If  I  were  as  ye  be,  by  gogs  deare  mother, 
I  woulde  not  leaue  one  flone  vpon  an  other. 
Though  flie  woulde  redeeme  it  with  twentie  thoufand 
poundes. 
1.1.  illonstcr.  It  fliall  be  euen  fo,  by  his  lily  woundes. 
fit.  fftcrn.   V>c<j  not  at  one  with  hir  vpon  anyamendes. 
Ji.  Illonstcr.  No  though  flie  make  to  me  neuer  fo 
many  frendes. 
Nor  if  all  the  worlde  for  hir  woulde  vndertake, 
No  not  God  hymfelfe  neither,  dial  not  hirpeace  make, 
On  therfore,  marche  forwarde,  foft,  Hay  a  whyle  yet 
fit.  fltcrn.  On. 
111.  ill  ouster.  Tary. 
fit.   fltcrn.  Forth. 
III.  Hlonsfcr.  Back. 
jtl.  fltcrn.  On. 

^.l.  Illonstcr.  Soft.  Now  forward  fet.  [alas,  alas. 
(£.  (distance.  What  bufineffe  haue  we  here?  out 
Ti.  Hlonstcr.   Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha. 
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Dydft  thou  fee  that  Merygreeke?  howafrayde  (lie  was? 
Dydft  thou  fee  how  fhe  fledde  apace  out  of  my  fight? 
Ah  good  fweete  Cuftance  I  pitie  hir  by  this  light. 

|E.  fften).  That  tender  heart  of  yours  wyll  mane 
altogether, 
Thus  will  ye  be  turned  with  waggyng  of  a  fether. 

%l.  llcmstcr.  On  firs,  keepe  your  ray. 

fl\.  fltcnj.  On  forth,  while  this  geare  is  hot 

Ji.  Jlonstcr.  Soft,  the  Amies  of  Caleys,  I  haue  one 

JK.  ittcrrj.  What  lacke  we  now?  [thing  forgot. 

fl.  ftoggter.  Retire,  or  elfe  we  be  all  flain. 

|H.  fttery.  Backe  for  the  pafhe  of  God,  backe  firs, 
What  is  the  great  mater  ?  [backe  againe. 

HI.  2.iou5tcr.  This  haftie  forth  goyng 
Had  aimoft  brought  vs  all  to  vtter  vndoing, 
It  made  me  forget  a  thing  moft  neceffarie.         [Marie. 

JE.  ittcrn.  Well  remembred  of  a  captaine  by  fainct 

|l.  jtonjStcr.  It  is  a  thing  muft  be  had. 

Jtt.  iHerg.  Let  vs  haue  it  then. 

%\.  iUonstcr.  But  I  wote  not  where  nor  how. 

fft.  ftten).  Then  wote  not  I  when. 

c  c  Oi  t 

But  what  is  it  ? 

Jl.  pollster.  Of  a  chiefe  thing  I  am  to  feeke.   [a  weke. 

|E.  |Hcru.  Tut  fo  will  ye  be,  when  ye  haue  ftudied 
But  tell  me  what  it  is  ? 

%■  4tfcmster.  I  lacke  yet  an  hedpiece.         [to  grece, 

|H.  ptenj.  The  kitchen  collocauit,  the  beft  hennes 
Runne,  fet  it  Dobinet,  and  come  at  once  withall, 
And  bryng  with  thee  my  potgunne,  hangyng  by  the 

wall, 
I  haue  feene  your  head  with  it  full  many  a  tyme, 
Couered  as  fafe  as  it  had  bene  with  a  fkrine  : 
And  I  warrant  it  faue  your  head  from  any  flroke, 
Except  perchaunce  to  be  amafed  with  the  fmoke  : 
I  warrant  your  head  therwith,  except  for  the  mift, 
As  fafe  as  if  it  were  faft  locked  vp  in  a  chill : 
And  loe  here  our  Dobinet  commeth  with  it  nowe. 

p.  poucjh.  Itwillcouerme  tothefhoulderswellinow. 

|E.  pterj>-  Let  me  fee  it  on. 

F 
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ill.  lioiistcr.  In  fayth  it  doth  metely  well,  [mufl  vs  tell 
Jfl.  frtenv  There  can  be  no  fitter  thing.     Now  ye 
What  to  (!<•. 

ill.  ilicnistev.  Nowforth  in  rayfirs,andfloppenoraore. 
JR.  fftcnv   New  fainct    George   to    borow,    Dram 

dubbe  a  dubbe  afore. 
d".  eTntjStg.   What  meane  you  to  do  fir,  committe 
manflaughter.  [laughter. 

H.  iLiorjstcr.  To    kyll   fortie   fuch,   is   a    matter   of 
J".  tTrnstn.   And  who  is  it  fir,  whome  ye  intende 
thus  to  fpill  ?  [againfl  my  will. 

11.  llovjster.  Fool i flie    Cuflance    here    forceth   me 
5C.  iTi'usUi.   And  is  there  no  meane  your  extreme 
wrath  to  Hake. 
She  fliall  fome  amendes  vnto  your  good  mafliyp  make. 
11.  llcmster.  I  will  none  amendes. 
(T-  JTrustn.   Is  hir  offence  fo  fore? 
ftt.   fftcni.  And  he  were  a  loute  flie  cotilde  haue 
done  no  more. 
She  hath  calde  him  foole,  and  dreffed  him  like  a  foole. 
Mucked  him  lyke  a  foole,  vfed  him  like  a  foole. 

IT.  gftttjStg.  Well  yet  the  Sheriffe,  the  Iuflice,  or 
Conftable, 
Hir  mifdemeanour  to  punifhe  might  be  able. 
Jl.  1! oyster.   Xo  fir,  I  mine  owne  felfe  will  in  this 
prefent  caufe, 
Be  Sheriffe,  and  Iuftice,  and  whole  Iudge  of  the  lawes, 
This  matter  to  amende,  all  officers  be  1  fliall, 
Conftable,  Bailiffe,  Sergeant. 

fit.  fttcm.  And  hangman  and  all.  [a  man. 

5u  StnuStg.  Yet  a  noble  courage,  and  the  hearte  of 
Should  more  honour  winne  by  bearyng  with  a  woman. 
Therfore  take  the  lawe,  and  lette  hir  aunfwere  therto. 
$!.  HorjStcr.  Merygreeke,  the  befl  way  were  euen  fo 
to  do. 
What  honour  fhould  it  be  with  a  woman  to  fight  ? 
|Tl.  fftcrn.  And  what  then,  will  ye  thus  forgo  and 

lefe  your  right? 
£*.  Jionstcr.  Nay,  T  will  take  the  lawe  on  hir  with- 
outen  grace. 
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IT-  tTvusty.  Or  yf  your  mafliyp  coulde  pardon  this 
I  pray  you  forgiue  hir.  [one  trefpace. 

iLl.'llcmster.  Hoh? 

m.  ftlcri).  Tufhe  tufhe  fir  do  not. 
Be  good  maifter  to  hir. 

111.  IidiKotcr.  Hoh  ? 

Jt.  ftUrj).  Tufli  I  fay  do  not. 
And  what  fhall  your  people  here  returne  flreight  home? 

c".  eTrnStic.  Yea,  leuie  the  campe  firs,  and  hence 
againe  eche  one,  [call, 

Jl.  JiO]}£tcr.  But  be  flill  in  readineffe  if  I  happe  to 
I  can  not  tell  what  fodaine  chaunce  may  befall. 

iH.  fftcrt).  Do  not  off  your  harneffe  firs  I  you  aduife, 
At  the  leaft  for  this  fortnight  in  no  maner  wife, 
Perchaunce  in  an  houre  when  all  ye  thinke  lead, 
Our  maifters  appetite  to  fight  will  be  beft. 
But  foft,  ere  ye  go,  haue  once  at  Cuftance  houfe. 

|l.  Jloy^ter.  Soft,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Jtt.  pieri).  Once  difcharge  my  harqueboufe     [goon. 
And  for  my  heartes  eafe,  haue  once  more  with  my  pot- 

Jl.  Jiopster.  Holde  thy  handes  elfe  is  all  our  purpofe 
cleane  fordoone. 

Jit.  picrD.  And  it  coft  me  my  life. 

fl.  flonster.  I  fay  thou  fhalt  not.       [with  haile  fhct. 

pi.  |ttcn).  By  the  matte  but  I  will.    Haue  once  more 
I  will  haue  fome  penyworth,  I  will  not  leefe  all. 

Actus,  iiij.  Scaena.  viij. 

JE.  Jftcrpgrecke.    (£.  (Cuftance.    $1.  Jioi<ster.    (Tib.  £. 

,3ln.  ^.Inface.    Jtt.  |ttumblccru<3t.     Srupcnic. 

pobtnet  poughttc.     fjarpas.     Two 

drummcs  with  their  E/iJignes. 

(&.  Cuftance.  [§S?g™™^gflHat  caitifes  are  thofe  that 

fo  fhake  my  houfe  wall? 
|Hcrp.  Ah  firrha  now 
Cuftance  if  ye  had  fo 
muche  wit 
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1  woulde  fee  you  aflce  pardon,  and  your  fellies  fubmit. 

£.  distance.   Haue  I  flill  this  adoe  with  a  couple 
of  fool 

OX.  Jttcry.    Here  ye  what  flie  faith  ? 

(f.  instance   Maidens  come  forth  with  your  tooles. 

W.  Ulonstcr.  In  a  ray. 

m.  (ft  cry.  Dubba  dub  firrha. 

\l  illoysicr.   In  a  ray. 
They  come  fodainly  on  vs. 

£K.  ittcry.  Dubbadub. 

ill.  Ill  ouster.   In  a  ray. 
That  euer  I  was  borne,  we  are  taken  tardie. 

ftL  jttcry.   Now  firs,  quite  our  felues  like  tall  men 
and  hardie. 

(£.  distance.  On  afore  Truepenie,  holde  thyne  own e 
Annot, 
On  towarde  them  Tibet,  for  fcape  vs  they  can  not. 
Come  forth  Madge  Mumblecruft,  fo  flande  faft  togither. 

jtt.  jttcry.  God  fende  vs  a  faire  day. 

ill.  illoystcr.  See  they  marche  on  hither. 

iTib.  (Talk.  But  miilreffe. 

d  (distance.   What  fayft  you? 

ITib.  Shall  I  go  fet  our  goofe  ? 

d  distance.  ^What  to  do? 

iTib.  To  yonder  Captain  I  wall  turne  hir  loofe 
And  fhe  gape  and  hiffe  at  him,  as  fhe  doth  at  me, 
I  durfl  ieoparde  my  hande  fhe  wyll  make  him  flee. 

d  distance.  On  forward. 

ill.  illoiistcr.  They  com. 

m.  jttcni.  Stand. 

l\.  illoys'ter.  Hold. 

jtt.  jttcry.   Kepe 

Ji.  llonster.  There. 

jtt.  "01  cry.  Strike. 

ill.  illoustcr.  Take  heede. 

d  (distance.  Wei  fayd  Truepeny. 

CTrupcny.  Ah  whoorefons. 

d  distance.  Wei  don  in  deede 

<tt.  jttcry.  Hold  thine  owne  Harpax,  downe  with 
them  Dobinet. 
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C  CuSt-artec.  Now  Madge,  there  Annot :  now  flicke 

them  Tibet.  [knaue. 

£tb.  Szfctlk.  All  my  chiefe  quarell  is  to  this  fame  little 
That  begyled  me  laft  day,  nothyng  fhall  him  faue. 
p.  plough.   Downe  with  this  litle  queane,  that  hath 

at  me  fuch  fpite, 
Saue  you  from  hir  maifter,  it  is  a  very  fprite. 

(2L  ©ttjStance.  I   my  felfe    will    mounfire    graunde 

captaine  vndertake, 
Jl.  lloii^tcr.  They  win  grounde. 
jtt.  iltcrn.  Saue  your  felfe  fir,  for  gods  fake. 
ji.  Jlongtcr.  Out,  alas,  I  am  flaine,  helpe. 
|tt.  |ttcrrj.  Saue  your  felf. 
%.  iLloiigtcr.  Alas. 

fit.  |tterrj.  Nay  then,  haue  at  you  miflreffe. 
Ji.  J.lcm.5tcr.  Thou  hitteft  me,  alas. 
|tt.  |ttcr  11.   I  wil  ftrike  at  Cuftance  here. 
Jl.  ftogjSte*.  Thou  hitteft  me. 
JH.  |1tcrn.  So  I  wil. 
Nay  miftreffe  Cuftance. 

t\.  iLloiiptcr.  Alas,  thou  hitteft  me  ftill. 
Hold." 

|tt.  jttcrrj.  Saue  your  felf  fir. 

111.  JLogjSter.  Help,  out  alas  I  am  flain 

|1t.  |tterj>.  Truce,  hold   your   hands,    truce   for   a 

pilling  while  or  twaine  : 
Nay  how  fay  you  Cuftance,  for  failing  of  your  life, 
Will  ye  yelde  and  graunt  to  be  this  gentmans  wife  ? 
<&.  (distance.  Ye  tolde  me  he  loued  me,  call  ye  this 

loue  ? 
|tl.  jttertf.  He  loued  a  while  euen  like  a  turtle  doue. 
(ft.  (Cuftance.  Gay  loue  God  faue  it,  fo  foone  hotte, 

fo  foone  colde, 
|H.  fttcrv).  I  am  fory  for  you  :  he  could  loue  you 

yet  fo  he  coulde. 
Jl.  pointer.  Nay  by  cocks  precious  fhe   fliall   be 

none  of  mine. 
|tt.  jttcrrj.  Why  for"  [kine. 

f.i.  iLlor>Stcr.  Come  away,  by  the  matte  fhe  is  man- 
I  durft  aduenture  the  loffe  of  my  right  hande, 
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If  fhee  dyd  not  lice  hir  other  hufbande  : 
And  fee  iffhe  prepare  not  againe  to  fight. 
|tt.  fftcrn.  What  then  ?  fainct  George  to  borow,  onr 

I     dies  knight. 
Ji.  UlcnisttT.  Slee  elfe  whom  fhe  will,  by  gog  (he 

ihall  not  flee  mee. 
<Xt.  fttcrij.  How  then  ? 

111.  monster.   Rather  than  to  be  flaine,  I  will  flee; 
^.  CfcttjStance.  Too  it  againe,  my  knightefles,  downe 

with  them  all. 
21.  monster.  Away,  away,  away,  fhe  will  elfe  kyll 

vs  all. 
ftl.  ittenj.  Nay  fticke  to  it,  like  an  hardie  man  and 

a  tall. 
gi.  mojstcr.  Oh  bones,  thou  hitteft  me.     Away,  or 

elfe  die  we  flia.ll. 
ftt.  ittcrn.  Away  for  the  pafhe  of  our  fweete  Lord 

Iefus  Chrift. 
(£.  iTustancc.  Away  loute  and  lubber,  or  I  fhall  be 

thy  prieft.  Exeant  om. 

So  this  fielde  is  ours  we  haue  driuen  them  all  away. 
iTib  iT.ilk.  Thankes  to  God  miftreffe,  ye  haue  had 

a  fa  ire  day. 
C  (distance.  Well  nowe  goe  ye  in,  and  make  your 

felfe  fome  good  cheere. 
Omnes pariter.  We  goe. 
tL.  tLi'itSt.  Ah  fir,  what  a  field  we  haue  had  heere. 
(£.  (distance.   Friend  Triflram,    1    pray   you   be   a 

witnefle  with  me. 
(T-  cTnistn.   Dame  Cuflance,  I  fliall  depofe  for  your 

honeftie, 
And   nowe  fare  ye  well,   except  fome  thing  elfe  ye 

wolde. 
(£.  (distance.  Not  now,  but  when  I  nede  to  fende  I 

will  be  bolde.  Exeat. 

I  thanke  you  for  thefe  paines.     And  now  I  wyll  get 

me  in, 
Now  Roifler  Doifter  will  no  more  wowyng  begin.    Ex. 
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Actus,  v.  Scaena.  j. 

(ftatomi  6ooMuchc.    j&gm  J&rtrejsbg. 

JYm    Surefby   my  truftie  man,  nowe 
aduife  thee  well, 
And  fee  that  no  falfe  furmifes  thou 

me  tell, 
Was  there  fuch  adoe  about  Cuf- 

tance  of  a  truth  ? 
J&im.  jsure.    To    reporte   that    I 
heard e  and  fawe,  to  me  is  ruth, 
But  both  my  duetie  and  name  and  propretie, 
Warneth  me  to  you  to  fhewe  fidelitie. 
It  may  be  well  enough,  and  I  wyfhe  it  fo  to  be, 
She  may  hir  felfe  difcharge  and  trie  hir  honeftie, 
Yet  their  clayme  to  hir  me  thought  was  very  large, 
For  with  letters  rings  and  tokens,  they  dyd  hir  charge. 
Which  when  I  hearde  and  fawe  I  would  none  to  you 
bring.  [thing. 

(&.  (5ooM.  No,  by  fainct  Marie,  I  allowethee  in  that 
Ah  firra,  nowe  I  fee  truthe  in  the  prouerbe  olde, 
All  things  that  fhineth  is  not  by  and  by  pure  golde, 
If  any  doe  lyue  a  woman  of  honeftie, 
I  would  haue  fworne  Chriflian  Cuftance  had  bene  fliee. 
js>im  ,^urc  Sir,  though  I  to  you  be  a  feruant  true 
and  iu ft. 
Yet  doe  not  ye  therfore  your  faithfull  fpoufe  myftruft. 
But  examine  the  matter,  and  if  ye  lhall  it  finde, 
To  be  all  well,  be  not  ye  for  my  vvordes  vnkinde. 
(£>•  (G00M.  I  lhall   do    that    is  right,  and  as  I  fee 
caufe  why. 
But  here  commeth  Cuftance  forth,  we  fhal  know  by 
and  by. 
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Actus,  v.  Scaena.  ij. 

(f.  (£u.otancc.     (f»aivnm  (fiooMuckc.     J&jjtn  »urc<5bvi. 

&  iCushuuc.   'J^^^l    Come    forth    to    fee   and 

hearken  for  newes  good, 
For  about  this  houre   is 
the  tyme  of  likelyhood, 
That  Gawyn  Goodlucke 
by  the  fayingsofSurefby, 
Would  be  at  home,  and  lo  yond  I  fee  hym  I. 
What  Gawyn  Goodlucke,  the  onely  hope  of  my  life. 
Welcome  home,  and  kyfle  me  your  true  efpoufed  wife. 
(&&.  (!*>ooi).  Nay  foft  dame  Cuftancc,  I  muft  firft  by 
your  licence, 
See  whether  all  things  be  cleere  in  your  confeience, 
I  heare  of  your  doings  to  me  very  flraunge. 
(£.  instance.  What  feare  ye  ?  that  my  faith  towardes 
you  fhould  chaunge?  [entangled. 

(Ha.  (Cool).  I  muft  needes  miftruft  ye  be  elfewhere 
For  I  heare  that  certaine  men  with  you  haue  wrangled 
About  the  promife  of  manage  by  you  to  them  made. 
(£,.  (distance.  Coulde  any  mans  reporte  your  minde 
therein  perfuade?  [to  ftande  cleere, 

(T>a.  Cr'00t).  Well,  ye  muft  therin  declare  your  felfe 
Elfe  I  and  you  dame  Cuftance  may  not  ioyne  this  yere. 
(£.  Cuftance.  Then  woulde  I  were  dead,  and  faire 
layd  in  my  graue, 
Ali  Surefby,  is  this  the  honeflie  that  ye  haue? 
To  hurt  me  with  your  report,  not  knowyng  the  thing. 
J&tttl    ^itrc.  If  ye  be  honeft  my  wordes  can  hurte 
you  nothing. 
But  what  I  hearde  and  fawe,  I  might  not  but  report. 
(S.  (distance.  Ah  Lorde,  helpe  poore  widowes,  defti- 
tute  of  comfort.  [paftance. 

Truly  mod  deare   fpoufe,   nought  was  done  but  for 
(r>.  (TiooJ.  Butfuchkyndeoffportingishomelydaliance. 
GL  (distance.  If  ye  knewe  the  truthe,  ye  would  take 
all  in  good  parte.  [in  that  arte. 

(f>a.  (Soob.  By  your  leaue  I  am  not  halfewell  fkdled 
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(£.  distance.  It  was  none  but  Render  Doifler  that 
foolifhe  raome.  [fcufe  than  none. 

(f>a.  (!3oou.  Yea  Cuflance,  better  (they  fay)  a  badde 
(£.  (Custancc.  Why  Triflram  Truflie  fir,  your  true 
and  faithfull  frende, 
Was  priuie  bothe  to  the  beginning  and  the  ende. 
Let  him  be  the  Iudge,  and  for  me  teftifie.         [verifie, 
<f>a.  (f>ooii.  I  will  the  more  credite  that   he  (hall 
And  bicaufe  I  will  the  truthe  know  een  as  it  is, 
I  will  to  him  my  felfe,  and  know  all  without  miffe. 
Come  on  Sym  Surefby,  that  before  my  friend  thou  may 
Auouch  the  fame  wordes,  which  thou  dydft  to  me  fay. 

Exeunt. 


Actus,  v.  Scaena.  iij. 

Christian  distance. 

C  Cttfftaitce.  lES^gggoi  Lorde,  howe  neceffarie  it 

is  nowe  of  dayes, 
That     eche     bodie     liue 
vprightly    all     maner 
waves, 

For  lette  neuer  fo  little  a  gappe  be  open, 
And  be  fure  of  this,  the  worn,  fhall  be  fpoken 
Howe  innocent  flande  I  in  this  for  deede  or  thought  ? 
And  yet  fee  what  miftruft  towardes  me  it  hath  wrought 
But  thou  Lorde  knoweft  all  folkes  thoughts  and  eke 
And  thou  arte  the  deliuerer  of  all  innocentes.  [intents 
Thou  didft  helpe  the  aduoutreffe  that  fhe  might  be 

amended, 
Much  more  then  helpe  Lorde,  that  neuer  yll  intended. 
Thou  didft  helpe  Sufaiuia,  wrongfully  accufed, 
And  no  leffe  dofl  thou  fee  Lorde,  how  I  am  now  abufed, 
Thou  didft  helpe  He/ier,  when  fhe  fhould  haue  died, 
Helpe  alfo  good  Lorde,  that  my  truth  may  be  tried. 
Yet  if  Gawin  Goodlucke  with  Triflram  Trufty  fpeake. 
I  truft  of  yll  report  the  force  fhall  be  but  weake, 
And  loe  yond  they  come  fully  talking  togither, 
I  wvll  abyde,  and  not  fhrinke  for  their  comming  hither. 
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Actus,  v.  Scaena.  iiij. 

Parana  lOooMuckc.     tTrtjstram  <T  rustic. 
<L.  (£u5t.mcc.     ?run  ^urcgbn. 

din\.  (Soo l).  1  »lr'5K""iS  ^ ( 1  was  it  none  otlier  than 

ye  to  me  reporte  ? 
{Tristram.    Xo,    and   here 
were  ye  wifhed  to  haue 
leene  the  fporte. 
Cr>.t.  (.r>oou.  Woulde  I  had,  rather  than  halie  of  that 
in  my  purfe.  [was  no  wurfe, 

J§»im  $urc.  Arid  I  doe  muche  reioyce  the  matter 
And  like  as  to  open  it,  I  was  to  you  faithful], 
So  of  dame  Cuftance  hunell  truth  I  am  ioyfull. 
For  God  forfende  that   I   fhoulde   hurt  hir  by  falfe 
reporte.  [comforte. 

(r>a.  Cr)00L).  Well,  I  will  no  longer  holde  hir  in  dif- 
fR,.  Custaucc.  Nowe  come  they  hitherwarde,  I  trufl 
all  fliali  be  well.  [nor  tongue  tell, 

(r»a.  (Cool).  Sweete  Cuftance  neither  heart  can  thinke 
Howe  much  I  ioy  in  your  conftant  fidelitie, 
Come  nowe  kiffe  me  the  pearle  of  perfect  honeftie. 
C  (Cuftance.  God  lette  me  no  longer  to  continue 
in  lyfe, 
Than  I  fliali  towardes  you  continue  a  true  wyfe. 
(&.\.  (!'>ocbl.  Well  now  to  make  you  for  this  ibme 
parte  of  amendes, 
I  fliali  defire  firft  you,  and  then  fuche  of  our  frendes, 
As  fliali  to  you  feeme  beft,  to  fuppe  at  home  with  me, 
Where  at  your  fought  fielde  we  fliali  laugh  and  mery  be. 
j&tm  ^urc.  And  miftreffe  I  befeech  you,  take  with 
me  no  greefe, 
I  did  a  true  mans  part,  not  wifhyng  you  repreefe. 
(C.  (distance.  Though  haflie  reportes   through  fur- 
mi  fes  growyng, 
May  of  poore  innocentes  be  vtter  ouerthrowyng, 
Vet  bicaufe  to  thy  mauler  thou  haft  a  true  hart,  [part. 
And  I  know  mine  owne  truth,  I  forgiue  thee  for  my 
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(&a.  (Soobl.  Go  we  all  to  my  houfe,  and  of  this  geare 

no  more. 

Goe  prepare  all  things  Sym  Surefby,  hence,  runne  afore. 

Sim  »urc.  I  goe.  Ex. 

(£).  (Good.  But  who  commeth  yond,  M.  Merygreeke? 

(£.  distance.  Roifter  Doifters  champion,  I  fhrewe 

his  beft  cheeke.  [hym  too. 

e".  tTvuStg.  Roifter  Doifter  felfe  yourwower  is  with 

Surely  fome  thing  there  is  with  vs  they  haue  to  doe. 

Actus,  v.  Scaena.  v. 

|tt.  plenioreeke.    Jlalph  ftoigter.    6aumn  (SooMuckc. 
a  rijstram  SrttjSttt.     €.  distance. 

|E.  £QLtX£.  l^^^^'Ond  I  fee  Gawyn  Goodlucke, 

to  whome  lyeth  my  mes- 
sage, 
I  will  firft  falute  him  after  his 
long  voyage, 

And  then  make  all  thing  well  concerning  your  behalfe. 
Jl.  Jloy.stcr.  Yea  for  the  pafhe  of  God. 
pi.  ptcni.  Hence  out  of  fight  ye  calfe, 
Till  I  haue  fpoke  with  them,  and  then  I  will  you  fet, 
Jl.  IRoystcr.  In  Gods  name. 

pt.  picnj.  What  mafter  Gawin  Goodluck  wel  met 
And  from  your  long  voyage  I  bid  you  right  welcome 
(Ha.  (Gooi).  I  thanke  you.  [home. 

pt.  picry.  I  come  to  you  from  an  honeft  mome. 
6.1.  V>oo5.  Who  is  that  ? 
pt.  ptcrp.  Roifter  Doifter  that  doughtie  kite. 
C  (UttStanec.   Fye,  I  can  fcarce  abide  ye  lhoulde  his 
name  recite.  [all  paft, 

pt.  picrn.  Ye  muft  take  him  to  fauour,  and  pardon 
He  heareth  of  your  returne,  and  is  full  yll  agaft. 
(5a.  C^ool).  I  am  ryght  well  content  he  haue  with 
vs  fome  chere.  [be  there. 

(H.  (distance.   Fye  vpon  him  beaft,  then  wyll  not  I 
(T>a.  (5ooo.  Why  Cuftance  do  ye  hate  hym  more 
than  ve  loueme? 
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i£.  (distance.  But  for  your  mynde  fir,  where  he  were 
vrould  I  not  be  ? 

5T.  iTrnotrj.   He  woulde  make  vs  al  laugh. 

(i\.  jYlcrrj.  Ye  nere  had  better  fport  [vs  refort. 

(r>a.  0"»oo5.  I  pray  you  fweete  Cuflance,  let  him  to 

(!T.  (distance.  To  your  will  I  affent 

tfEL.  iBtny  Why,  fuche  a  foole  it  is, 
As  no  man  for  good  paftime  would  forgoe  or  mine. 

(r>.  (.r>ooM.   Fet  him  to  go  wyth  vs. 

ftt.  fftcrn.  He  will  be  a  glad  man.  Ex. 

£.  tLrugtn.   We  mud  to  make  vs  mirth,  maintaine 
hym  all  we  can. 
And  loe  yond  he  commeth  and  Merygreeke  with  him. 

(£.  (distance.   At  his  firll  entrance  ye  flia.ll  fee  I  wyll 
him  trim. 
But  firfl  letvs  hearken  the  gentlemanswife  talke.  [flalke. 

tT.  (T  rastn.  I  pray  you  marke  if  euer  ye  fawe  crane  fo 

Actus,  v.  Scsena.  vj. 

Jl.  Hotter,      ftt.  ittenjgrccke.      €■  (Custanec.     C> 
"  (f>ooMucke.     ST.  SmjStie.     p.  pougljtic.    fjavpar. 

Ji.  Hcms'ter.  !g"^^F-|'Ay  I  then  be  bolde? 

fit.   ftitcrn.  I   warrant  you 

on  my  worde, 
They  fay  they  ftiall  be  ficke, 
but  ye  be  at  theyr  horde. 
Ji.  iUor|£tcr;.  Thei  wer  not  angry  then. 
|tt.  fSUnj.  Yes  at  firfl,  and  made  flrange 
But  when  I  fayd  your  anger  to  fauour  fhoulde  change, 
And  therewith  had  commended  you  accordingly, 
They  were  all  in  loue  with  your  mafhyp  by  and  by. 
And  cried  you  mercy  that  they  had  done  you  wrong. 
Ji.  Horjstcr.  For  why,  no  man,  woman,  nor  childe 
can  hate  me  long.  [one  day, 

fft.  ittenj.  We  feare  (quod  they)  he  will  be  auenged 
Then  for  a  peny  giue  all  our  Hues  we  may. 
11  lUcmstcr.  Sayd  they  fo  in  deede. 
|tt.  |Hcrn.  Did  they  ?  yea,  euen  with  one  voice 
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He  will  forgiue  all  (quod  I)  Oh  how  they  did  reioyce. 

Jl  jjRorjj&ter.   Ha,  ha,  ha.  [good  moode, 

fit.  fElcrj).  Goe  fette  hym  (fay  they)  while  he  is  in 
For  haue  his  anger  who  lull,  we  will  not  by  the  Roode. 

3R.  Ilortstcr.  I  pray  God  that  it  be  all  true,  that  thou 
And  that  the  fight  no  more.  [hafl  me  tolde, 

ftt.  iBcrrj-  I  warrant  you,  be  bolde 
Too  them,  and  falute  them. 

%.  Jtorjgter.  Sirs,  I  greete  you  all  well. 
O nines.  Your  maifterfhip  is  welcom. 

(JL  distance.  Sauyng  my  quarell. 
For  fure  I  will  put  you  vp  into  the  Efchequer. 

|lt.  |Hcni.   Whyfo?  better  nay :  Wherfore? 

(£.  Cugtancc   For  an  vfurer. 

Jv  jRojjjSter.  I  am  no  vfurer  good  miftreffe  by  his 
armes.  [mans  harmes  ? 

|tt.  |ttcn>.  When  tooke  he  gaine  of  money  to  any 

(!l.  (Cugtancc.   Yes,  a  fowle  vfurer  he  is,  ye   (hail 
fee  els.  [no  mo  quarels  ? 

JL  Jicmstcr.  Didft  not  thou  promife  (he  would  picke 

(£.  (Hustance.  He  will  lende  no  blowes,  but  he  haue 
in  recompence 
Fiftene  for  one,  whiche  is  to  muche  of  confeience. 

Jl.  pon^tci".   Ah  dame,  by  the  auncient   lawe    of 
armes,  a  man 
If  ath  no  honour  to  foile  his  handes  on  a  woman. 

C.  (distance.    And  where  other  vfurers  take  their 
games  yerely, 
This  man  is  angry  but  he  haue  his  by  and  by. 

(Ga.  (GooM.  Sir,  doe  not  for  hir  fake  beare  me  your 
difpleafure.  [at  leafure. 

|tt.  ptcrn.  Well,  he  (hall  with  you  talke  therof  more 
Vpon  your  good  vfage,  he  will  now  fhake  your  hande. 

Ji.  Jloiijstcr.  And  much  heartily  welcome  from  a 
ftraunge  lande. 

|tt.  ftlcrp.  Be  not  afearde  Gawyn  to  let  him  (hake 
your  fyfl.  [I  wilt. 

(Ga.  (G00M.  Oh  the  mofte  honefle  gentleman  that  ere 
I  befeeche  your  mafhyp  to  take  payne  to  fuppe  with  vs. 

f&.  |Hcrg.  He  (hall  not  fay  you  nayand  I  too,by!efus. 
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I!i(  aufe  ye  fliall  be  friends,  and  let  all  quarels  pa  fife, 
ill .  Ill o no  Ice.  I  wyll  be  as  good  friends  with  them  as 
ere  I  was.  [baue  a  fong. 

jll.  jltcrn.  Then  let  me  fet  your  quier  that  we  may 
111.  "iLlonotcr.  Goe.  [yeare  long. 

(,r>.  (Sooblttck.    I   haue   hearde  no  melodic   all   this 
jit  jllcni.   Come  on  firs  quickly. 
ill.  liOijslcr.  Sing  on  firs,  for  my  frends  fake. 
D.  Bough.  Cal  ye  thefe  your  frends? 

II.  iLlcm.stcr.  Sing  on,  and  no  mo  words  make. 

Here  they  fing. 

Cr>.t.   (.r>oou.    The    Lord    preferue    our  mofl   noble 
Queene  of  renowne, 
And  hir  virtues  rewarde  with  the  heauenly  crowne. 
(£.  (Cujstancc.  The  Lorde  ftiengthen  hir  mofl  excel- 
lent Maieftie, 
Long  to  reigne  ouer  vs  in  all  profperitie.       [to  defende, 
eT.  iTru.sti).  That  hir  godly  proceedings  the   faith 
He  may  flablifhe  and  maintaine  through  to  the  ende. 
Jll.  JVterp.  God  graunt  hir  as  flie  doth,  the  Gofpell 
to  protect, 
Learning  and  vertue  to  aduaunce,  and  vice  to  correct. 

III.  iLlorjstcr.  God  graunt  hir  louyng  fubiects  both 
the  minde  and  grace, 

Hir  moft  godlyprocedyngs  worthily  to  imbrace.  [profper, 
Harpax.  Hir  highneffe  mod  worthy  counfellers  God 
With  honour  and  loue  of  all  men  to  minifter. 
Omnes.  God  graunt  the  nobilitie  hir  to  feme  and  loue, 
With  all  the  whole  commontie  as  doth  them  behoue. 

AM  EX. 

Certaine  Songs  to  be  fong  by 

thofe  which  Jliall  vj'e  tliis  Comedie  or  Entcrlude. 
<TI)c  ^cconbe  .^oncj. 


0_ 

"  J  Ho  fo  to  marry  a  minion  Wyfe, 

Hath  hadde  good  chaunce  and  happe, 

Muft  loue  hir  and  cherifhe  hir  all  his  life, 

And  dandle  hir  in  his  lappe. 
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If  fhe  will  fare  well,  yf  fhe  wyll  go  gay, 
A  good  hufbande  euer  ftyll, 
What  euer  (lie  lufl  to  doe,  or  to  fay, 
Mull  lette  hir  haue  hir  owne  will. 

About  what  affaires  fo  euer  he  goe. 
He  muft  fhewe  hir  all  his  mynde, 
None  of  hys  counfell  fhe  may  be  kept  free, 
Elfe  is  he  a  man  vnkynde. 

iL\)t  fourth  j?eaa,. 

Mun  be  maried  a  Sunday 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday, 
Who  foeuer  fhall  come  that  way, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

Royfter  Doyfter  is  my  name, 
Royfler  Doyfter  is  my  name, 
A  luftie  brute  I  am  the  fame, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

Chriftian  Cuftance  haue  I  founde, 
Chriftian  Cuftance  haue  I  founde, 
A  Wydowe  worthe  a  thoufande  pounde, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  funday. 

Cuftance  is  as  fweete  as  honey, 
Cuftance  is  as  fweete  as  honey, 
I  hir  lambe  and  fhe  my  coney, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

When  Ave  fhall  make  our  weddyng  feaft, 
When  we  fhall  make  oure  weddyng  feaft, 
There  fhall  bee  cheere  for  man  and  bead, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday. 

I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday,  etc. 

The  Pjalmodie 

Lacebo  dilexi,  [die, 

Maider  Roider  Doider  wil  dreight  go  home  and 
CfA.  Our  Lorde  Iefus  Chrid  his  foule  haue  mercievpon : 
Thus  you  fee  to  day  a  man,  to  morrow  Iohn. 
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Vet  failing  for  a  womans  extreeme  crueltie, 
He  might  haue  lyued  yet  a  moneth  or  two  or  three, 
But  in  fpite  of  Cuflance  which  hath  him  weried, 
His  mafhyp  (hall  be  worfhipfully  buried. 
And  while  fome  piece  of  his  foule  is  yet  hym  within, 
Some  parte  of  his  funeralls  let  vs  here  beginne. 
Dirige.  He  will  go  darklyng  to  his  graue. 
.\"  juelux,  tuque  crux,  nififolutn  clinke, 
Neuer  gentman  fo  went  toward  heauen  I  think e. 

Yet  firs  as  ye  wyll  the  bliffe  of  heauen  win, 
When  he  commeth  to  the  graue  lay  hym  foftly  in, 
And  all  men  take  heede  by  this  one  Gentleman, 
How  you  fette  your  loue  vpon  an  vnkinde  woman  : 
For  thefe  women  be  all  fuche  madde  pieuilh  elues, 
They  wyll  not  be  woonne  except  it  pleafe  them  felues. 
But  in  faith  Cuflance  if  euer  ye  come  in  hell, 
Mailler  Roifter  Doifter  fliall  ferue  you  as  well,   [knaue. 
Good  night  Roger  olde  knaue,  Farewel  Roger  olde 
Good  night  Roger  olde  knaue,  knaue,  knap. 
Nequando.         Audiui  voccm.         Requiem  ceternam. 

<vDic  JJcalc  of  belles  rong  bg  the  parish  t&ltxk, 

ant)  §Urigtet  pointers  fonrc  men. 

She  first  pell  a  triple. 
When  dyed  he?     When  dyed  he? 

tTI)c  sccontie. 
We  haue  hym,  We  haue  hym. 

<TI)C  tljirtic 
Royfter  Doyfter,  Royfler  Doyftcr. 

She  fourth  £ell 
He  commeth,  He  commeth. 

£he  grcate  |3cll. 
Our  owne,  Our  owne. 

FINIS. 
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The   Revelation 

TO 

The    Monk    oe    Evesham. 


INTR  OD  UCTTON. 

the  chronology  of  Englifh  printing,  between 
William  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  occur 
the  lefs  familiar  names  of  JOHN  LETTOU  and 
William  of  Malines,  or  as  he  varioufly  printed  his 
name,  WlLHELMUM  DE  MACHLINIA,  Wilhel- 
MUM  de  Mechlin  i  a,  and  even  William 
Maclyn. 

Net  much  is  known  of  thefe  two  minor  printers  :  nothing  in- 
deed beyond  the  teftimony  of  their  own  productions.  Some 
account,  however,  though  it  may  be  a  limited  and  imperfect  one, 
of  their  works  will  be  advantageous,  previous  to  an  acquaintance 
with  The  Revelation  to  the  Monk  of  Evcjham. 

2.  Befides  printing  on  their  own  account,  Lettou  and  Machlinia 
joined  in  partnerfhip  for  at  leafl  the  production  of  one  book,  in 
the  colophon  of  which  Lettou's  name  comes  firft.  Poffibly  there- 
fore he  may  have  been  the  older  printer.  Their  works  are  or 
great  rarity  :  fome  of  them  extraordinarily  fo.  The  following 
lift  of  many  of  them  contains  their  defignations  or  titles  in  Eng- 
lifh, fliows  the  languages  in  which  they  are  printed,  and  gives 
the  prefs  marks  of  copies  now  in  Britiih  Mufeum.  Thofe  dil- 
tinguifhed  by  A  have  the  name  of  the  printer  upon  them  :  thofe 
by  B  have  neither  the  name  of  the  printer  nor  of  the  place  or  date 
of  printing. 

3oljn  ILcitou. 

A  The  Minorite  Antonius  Andreas,  Questions  in  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics; edited  by  the  Augustine  Thomas  Penketh.  1480.  [Latin.] 
Gren.  Coll.  8984. 

A  John  Perez  deValentia,  Expositions  on  the  Psalms.  1481.  [Latin.] 
C.  11.  b.  9. 

Hcttou  and  fHarijIttun. 

A     Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  Tenures.     [Xorman-French].     508,  f.  1 
B     An  abridgement  of  the  Statutes,  with  title  or  printer's  name,  &c.     [Nor- 
man-French.]   (1)  C.  12.  i.  10.     (2)  505.  g.  1. 
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Hlilham  Uc  iBachlinia. 

A       I      SirTH  Tenure*.     [Norman  French.]     508.  f.  2. 

A    111      V  u  Book,  ■(  Hen   w    u      [Norman-French.]    C.  11.  b.  10. 

A     II.     \  M  Oh  the  secrets  of  Nature.     [Latin].     (1    C. 

A    HI.      I  .'  7  he  Mirror  of  a  Christian. 

1    28. 
B       I.    Year  Book,  33  Hen.  VI      [Norman-French.]    505.  g.  1. 
g       1.    Vcir  i  Hen.  VI.     [Norman-French.]    505.  g.t  . 

g       I.    \  ,:  ,r  I  Hen.  VI.     [Norman-French.]    505.  g.  1. 

q     II      .\  1  10k    without  title,  known  as  '  itutu.  The  New  Statutes. 

1- French.]    C.  11.  c.  13. 
g     II.     /  •  Monk  of  Evesham.     [English.]    C.  21. 

g   III.      ;   passing  gode  lityll  boke  necessarye  and  behoue/ull  agenst  the 
l\  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Reginam  contra  efidimam 

nn.  written  by  Canutus,  Bishop  of  Aarhuus  in  Jutland. 
B   III.    A  Chi  ,liah.]    Gren.C0ii.5gg1. 

3.  The  firft  book  ever  printed  in  London,  was  printed  by  John 

Lettou.        It   was   the    above    Penketh's    edition    of   Andreas' 

lions  in  Arijlotlcs  Metaphyfui  :  a  work  firft  printed  at  Naples 

in  147-. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  tells  us  : 

If  we  consider  Westminster  as  a  distinct  city  from  London,  the  latter  can 
only  claim  the  third,  or  perhaps  fourth  place  in  order  of  time  among  the 
Enili>h  towns  into  which  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  :  a  press  being 
certainly  at  work  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1478,  and  one  at  St.  Alban's  in  1480. 
ik  executed  at  London  is  found  bearing  an  earlier  date  than  this  last- 
mentioned  year;  the  first  known  specimen  being.  Antonii  Andrea  question** 
super  xii.  tibros  metaphysial,  printed  by  John  Lettou,  in  1480.  Lettou  was 
_rner,  and  lie  is  only  known  to  have  printed  two  books  in  1480 
and  148:)  before  he  joined  with  Win.  Machlinia,  who  i-  also  supposed  to  have 
b.-en  a  foreigner  from  Germany  or  the  Low  Countries.  Machlinia  probably 
continued  his  occupation  for  some  years,  yet  comparatively  few  of  his  books 
have  come  down  to  our  times  ;  and  of  these  not  one  single  volume  bears  a 
date. — Typographical Gazetteer,  p.  t48,  Ed.  1831. 

But  two  copies  of  Andreas'  Qucjlioncs  are  known.  The  above 
one  in  the  Grenville  Collection,  and  another  at  Magdalen  College, 
nl.  The  two  volumes  printed  by  Lettou  were  both  pub- 
lished at  the  expenfe  of  Thomas  Wilcock.  They  are  printed  in 
double  columns,  and  have  blank  fpaces  left  for  the  initial  letters 
to  be  filled  by  hand,  as  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the  above  works. 
The  colophons  expanded  of  Lettou's  two  works,  run  thus  : 

A.  Andreas'  Qucjlioncs. 

C  Excellenrissimi  sacra;  theologiae  professoris  Anthonii  Andrae  ordinis 
fratrum  minorum  super  duodecemo  libros  Methaphiscae  questionibus  per 
uenerabilem  uirum  magistrnm  Thoman  Penketh  ordinis  fratrum  Augustinen- 
sium  emendatis  finis  impositus  e>t  per  me  Iohannem  lettou  ad  expensas 
Wilhelmi  Wilcock  impressis.     Anno  jcrisrj  M.CCCC.lxxx. 

J.  Perez  de  Valentia's  bulky  work,  ufualiy  known  as  Expo- 
fitiones  fuper  Pfalterium. 

C  Expliciunt  Reuerendissimi  doctoris  Valewcii  suprr  psalteriuw  hucusque 
expo«ncs  Impresse  in  ciuitate  Londoniensi  ad  expensas  Wilhelmi  Wilcok 
per  me  Iohannem  lettou.     Anno  xristi  M.CCCC.IxxxL 

Anftotle  and  David,  Intellect  and  Piety  :  a  fit  beginning  for 
the  prodigious  literature  that  has  been,  that  is.  that  yet  will 
fp  ing  into  exiftence  in  London. 
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4.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  died  on  23rd  Auguft  14S1.  It  was 
probably  after  his  death  that  Lettou  and  Machlinia,  our  full  Law 
printers,  joined  together  to  print  what  is  probably  the  firft  edition 
of  his  Tenures.      The  colophon  of  this  book  runs  thus  ; 

Expliciunt  'tenures  nouelli  I  mpn-sse  per  nos  [ohem  lettou  et  Willem  de 
machlinia  in  CzWtate  Londoniarww  iuxta  exefesiam  omnium  sanctorum. 
[There  were  eight  churches  in  London,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  All 
Saints,  commonly  written  Alhallows.  Near  which  Alkallovus  cannot  there- 
fore be  now  known.  ] 

There  is  another  work,  known  as  the  Vieux  Abridgement  des 
Statutes  which  is  alfo  attributed  to  their  joint-effort,  but  it  bears 
no  date  nor  name  of  printer,  place,  &c. 

5.  The  works,  known  and  fuppofitious,  of  William  de  Machlinia 

are  more  numerous.      He  appears  to  have  lived  either  in  Holborn 

or  near  the  Fleet  Bridge. 

Another  of  the  earlieft  editions  of  Littleton's    Tenures  has  this 

colophon.  .  . 

1  r.xpuciunt  lenores  nouelli  Impressi 

per  me  Wilhelmuw  de  machlinia  in  opulen 

tissiama  Ciuitate  Londoniarum  iuxta  pontes 

qui  vulgariter  dicitur  Flete  brigge 

The  Year  Book  34  Hen.  VI. ,  has  this  fhort  colophon. 

Emprt'«te  par  moy  William  Maclyn  en  Holborn. 
The  edition    of  Albertus  Magnus  Liber  aggregationis  :  feu  liber 
feaetarum,  &c,  has  this  colophon. 

Albertus  Magnus  de  Secretis  naturae  Explicit 
Necnon  per  me  Wilhelmum  de  mechlinia  Impressus  In 
opulentissima  Ciuitate  Londoniarum  Iuxta  pontem  qui 
vulgariter  dicitur  Flete  brigge. 

But  the  moft  interefting  of  all  the  acknowledged  productions 
of  Machlinia,  and  the  one  which  has  the  clofefl  affinity  to  the 
prefent  work,  is  a  book  which  begins  Incipit  liber  qui  vocatur 
Speculum  Xrijliani.  It  is  a  devotional  work,  ami  confifts  of 
three  parts. 

(1.)  The  Speculum  Xrijliani  is  compofed  of  fhort  quotations 
chiefly  in  -Latin,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  interfperfed 
with  original,  though  rude  Englifh  verfe  in  illuflration  of  the 
teaching.  It  is  divided  into  eight  'tables'  or  'chapters': 
whereof  the  firft  treats  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  articles  of 
belief:  the  fecond  of  the  ten  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  and  the 
two  of  the  Gofpel  :  the  third  of  the  feven  works  of  mercy,  the 
feven  works  of  the  fpirit,  the  feven  principal  vertues  :  the  fourth 
of  the  feven  cardinal  fins,  and  the  like.  The  following — to  be 
found  in  the  feventh  table — is  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  verfe,  which 
otherwife  is  interefting  from  its  very  early  pofition  in  Englifh 
printed  Poetry. 

En  sample  we  may  see  and  here 

Of  Iherusalem  that  was  so  riche  a  cite: 

Of  it  openly  spekys  Ieremye 

And  also  dauid  in  hys  prophecye 

How  it  was  destroyed  withouten  wene 

And  the  walles  beten  doun  all  be  dene 
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W.ilUil  ii  was  with  wallys  thie 

at  ful  diilfnlly 
And  beten  doun  liit  was  holly 

he  a  temple  hit  wa 
In  this  v. 

With  walles  and  pylers  here  onlyght 
II  vied  with  golde  that  schone  ful  bright 

many  lampes  ther  in  brent  ay 
it  as  the  d 
;  oyle  was  ■  lynemcnt 

Out  ofwhiche  swete  sauour  sprent 

Thair  sencc  was  wonderly  wrought 
With  richc  spices  that  they  dere  bought 

Ther  of  come  swete  smellyng 
ter  felt  neuer  man  here  lyu 

Ther  is  now  nether  Emptvour  ne  \.\ 

That  night  mayntene  suche  sensyng 

'I  her  were  thre  hondred  there  in  syne  md 
he  songe  herde  neuer  man  in  this  loude 
:  harpe  and  pipe  and  sawtrie 
Andall  other  maner  of  mynstralcye 
And  this  was  all  their  syi 
The  psalmes  that  made  Dauid  the  kyng 

I   why  this  Cite  destr   i   d  was 
Fals  and  coueitous  men  grete  cheson  was 

t  euer  brent  in  coueitisc  more  and  more 
■\  i  v.     di « i  SO  aught  to  drede  full  sore 
I      I  \s  befalle  as  thaim  befelle 
Al  wise  clerkys  thys  tale  can  telle 

yet  this  fyre  brennes  so  bate 
That  no  man  may  it  siewke  and  bate 
And  ther  of  comes  so  grete  a  sm..k'- 
That  men  may  not  vp  to  hcuen  lokc 

her  may  we  now  many  fynde 
That  they  not  other  blcereyed  or  all  blynde 
i  ':  ellyS  a  perse  in  their  eye 

they  in  state  or  ordre  be  riaht  heye 
Who  so  might  conuert  hlynde  and  bleryeye 
And  make  them  to  goddys  bydding  obedient  be 
God  wolde  forgyf  him  al  his  synne 
And  graunt  hym  blisse  that  neuer  schal  bbnne 

Hut  I  am  nought  so  grete  a  elerke 
1     r  to  do  so  -tniii^  a  uerke 
Therfore  me  and  all  mankynde 
]  n to  the  mercy  of  god  I  recoinmende 

(2. )  The  fecond  part  of  the  Speculum  Xriftiani  mainly  confifts 
of  an  Expofition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.     It  lias  the  following  title. 
Sequitur  exposicio  oraci'Hiis  dominicae  cum  quodam 

1 :i  notabili  et  septem  capitalia  vicia  cum 

aliquibus  ramis  eorum. 

(3.)  The  third  part  confifts  of  the  Admonitions  of  the  bleffed 
Ifidore  :  and  has  this  title. 

Sequuntur  monita  de  verbis  beati  ysidori  extracts 
ad  instruendum  hominem  qualiter  vicia  valeat 
euitare  et  in  bonis  se  debeat  informare. 
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At  the  clofe  of  the  whole,  comes  the  following  colophon. 
Iste  Libellus  imprzssus  est  in  ima  Ciuitate   !  imp»*me 

Willelmum  de  Machlinia  ad  instanciam  necnon  expensas  Henrici  Vranken- 

burgh  mercatoris. 

As  Thomas  Wilcock  paid  the  expenfes  of  Lettou'stwo  hooks  : 
the  piety  of  the  merchant  Henry  Orankenberg  furnifhed  .Mach- 
linia with  the  means  for  the  production  of  the  Speculum  Xrijliani. 

6.  A  typographical  matter  now  meets  us  :  and  it  is  important, 
becaufe  it  is  the  bridge  between  the  known  and  the  fuppofed 
works  of  Machlinia.  Mr.  Dibdin gives  us  this  opinion  of  Mach- 
linia as  a  printer. 

Machlinia  unquestionably  printed  with  at  least  three  different  casts  of 
letters;  of  which  the  more  elegant  specimens  are  those  of  the  Speculum 
Xriani,  and  Albertus  Magnus  '  De  Secretis  Mulierum.'  .Machlinia  is  always 
superior  to  Lettou,  and  some  attempt  at  proportion  and  beauty  may  be  seen 
in  his  register,  or  press  work  ;  but  he  is  not  only  far  beneath  Wynkyn  de 
Wbrde  in  every  point  of  good  printing,  but  is  frequently  below  Caxton  ; 
whose  broad  and  bold  types  seem  not  t.i  h:ive  suited  his  meagre  taste.  His 
paper  is  not  generally  so  good  as  that  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  in  the 
subsequently  mentioned  work  of  '  Albertus  Magnus,'  and  in  the  '  Nova 
Statuta'  he  has  shewn  himself  not  indifferent  to  the  niceties  and  beauty  of 
his  art.  The  paper  is  excellent,  the  margin  broad,  and  the  register  exact. — 
Typ.  Ant.  ii.  9.     Ed.  1812. 

In  the  above  lift,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  claflify  Mach- 
linia's  books,  according  to  the  founts  of  type  ufed  in  them.  The 
law  books  group  under  I.  The  Albertus  Magnus,  the  Nova 
Statuta,  and  The  Monk  of  Eve/Jiam,  form  group  II.:  while  the 
third  group  is  compofed  of  the  Speculum  Xrijliani,  Chronicle  of 
England,  and  Lityll  boke  ageit/l  the  Plague,  &c.  The  three  groups 
are  (harp  and  diftinct  from  each  other,  and  confident  within. 

Mr.  Dibdin  obferves  with  reference  to  th«"  prefent  work  : 
This  extraordinary  performance,  which  is  bound  jp  with  a  copy  of  Caxton's 
Order  of  Chivalry,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  printed  with  types  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  the  Nova  Statuta  ;  but  more  rudely  executed. 
The  book  has  no  indication  whatever  of  place,  or  printers  name;  nor  has  it 
numerals,  catchwords,  or  signatures.  It  contains  65  leaves  ;  and  in  chapters 
xvi,  xvii,  some  leaves  have  been  pasted  over  others,  containing  different 
matter  from  the  cancelled  leaves.  This  appears,  on  slightly  separating  the 
one  from  the  other.  1  believe  the  Museum  copy,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
library  of  Henry  VII.,  to  be  unique. — Idem,  p.  27. 

To  this  may  be  added  a  peculiarity  in  the  letter  in  which  this 
book  is  printed.  It  has  one  tetter  graffed  upon  another,  as  de 
and  ho:  together  forming  one  letter.  The  foundry  of  this  type  is 
unknown.  It  probably  came  from  beyond  the  feas.  Altogether 
the  opinion  of  typographical  experts  is  conclufive  and  final,  that 
William  de  Machlinia  printed  The  Monk  ofEvefham.  Probably 
therefore  the  approximate  date  of  its  appearance  in  print  may  be 
fixed  at  about  1482. 

7.  The  Narrative  itfelf  is  very  much  older :  though  we  cannot  tell 
by  how  many  years.  It  was  probably  not  written  earlier  than 
its  oftenfible  date  ;  1 196  A. D.  By  whom  is  unknown.  Neither 
am  I  aware  of  its  prefent  exiftence  in  MS.  An  abridgement 
of  it  however  is  found  in  Roger  de  Wendover's  Flowers  of  Hijlory, l 
under  the  year  1 196. 

1  ii.  148-164.     Ed.  1849. 
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1:  :.  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  a  Monk  of  St. 

as,  who  died  on  6  M  ■  1  -.>7-  His  Flowers  of  Hi/lory  is 
apilation  down  to  the  year  1235,  and  is,  for  the  period  of  the 
Author's  lifetime,  a  piece  of  contemporary  and  original  hiflory. 
There  fe<  ms  therefore  no  efcape  from  the  belief  that  the  oftenfible 
date  of  the  Revelation  is  the  true  date  of  it-  composition  :  and 
with  this  opinion  there  is  no  internal  inconsistency  in  the  work 
itfelf.  Therefore  'the  king  of  Inglond'  with  his  forgetful  fons, 
with  hi-  ' auowtrie,' and  undue  taxation  would  be  Henry  II. 

Bui  however  precife  and  particular  the  information  may  be  as 
to  the  Invifibli  condition  of  things;  there  is  generally  a  ftudied 
abfence  of  all  indications  of  place  or  individuals  in  this  world.  It 
would  be  hard  perhaps  to  feparate  the  Author's  felf-delufion  from 
his  illuding  of  others,  or  to  fix  the  exact  proportion  of  fact  to 
fiction  in  the  whole  Narrative.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  de- 
fpite  the  disclaimer  'this  vifion,  not  to  be  of  man's  conceit,'  that 
it  is  a  Middle  Age  work  of  Religious  Fiction.  And  this  too, 
more  as  an  individual  fpeculation  than  as  an  authoritative  dogma  : 
for  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  not  finally  Sanctioned  until  the 
Council  of  Florence,  in  1438.1 

This  impreffioti  is  further  confirmed  by  inconfiftencies  as  to  the 
Narrator.  Sometime-  he  is  one  of  the  Priors  of  the  Monastery.' 
at  other  times,  it  is  the  Ecftatic  himfelf ;:!  who  writes  the  Revela- 
.  adding  thereunto  circumftances  that  occurred  after  his  re- 
covery from  his  trance.4  This  confufion  in  construction  while  it 
tells  in  the  narration  of  the  immediate  ftory  in  hand,  tends  to 
.  e  the  fictional  character  of  the  Work.  The  Revelation  itfelf 
is  the  product  of  a  ftrong  mind,  and  is — the  age,  knowledge, 
and  circumftances  taken  into  account — a  piece  of  remarkable 
[mention  as  regards  the  ordering  of  the  unfeen  World:  and 
of  righteous  Judgment  and  fearlefs  Denunciation  of  the  fins  and 
wrongdoings  of  the  prefent  State. 

The  Author  was  probably  an  Englishman,  and  wrote  'in  thys 
gronde  of  inglonde,  s  ufing  the  Englifh  of  his  time.  The  ortho- 
graphy and  punctuation  may  have  fomewhat  fuffered  at  the 
is  of  Subsequent  fcribes  or  the  foreign  printer,  until  they 
certainly  now  form  a  villainous  text :  but  the  inditcment  is  worthy 
of  even  fo  great  a  Subject.  It  is  rapid,  clear,  unhefitating,  un- 
halting:  except  where  all  expreffion  fails,  when  ftretched  out 
towards  the  expreffion  of  the  immeasurable.  Yet  even  then, 
immenfiry,  whether  of  Space  or  number,  of  woe  or  happinefs,  is 
not  inadequately  forefhadowed.  There  is  great  craft  and  Sub- 
tlety in  producing  vraifemblance — defpite  inconsistent  narration — 
by  innumerable  graphic  touches,  circumftantial  details,  and  natural 
:  all  tending  to  give  a  fenfe  of  ftrong  reality  to  things  to 
us  impalpable  and  invisible.     In  this  clear  conception  helping  a 

1  S.  Edgar,  The  Variations  of  To-         3  //.  39,  46,  76,  82,  98,  99,  m. 
pery,  ii.  453.     Ed.  1838.  4  //.  54,  70,  71. 

2  //•  '5,  '9.  20>  26,  28,  in.  5  /   70. 
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direct  and  apt  expreflion  we  trace  one  part  of  the  Author's  men- 
tal power. 

8.  We  have  in  this  Book,  a  -Story  as  diftinct  from  a  Revelation. 
The  Story  is  laid  in  the  monadic  circle  at  Evefham  Abbey.  The 
Revelation  tells  us  of  a  Journey.  It  is  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Soul 
from  Death  through  Purgatory  and  Paradife  to  Heaven. 

9.  Purgatory  has  no  exiftence.  It  is  an  elaborated  lie.  Scripture 
teaches  unmiftakably  the  inftantaneous  tranflation  of  the  Soul  of 
Man  from  the  Body  into  the  prefence  of  the  Saviour  in  Heaven, 
'Abfent  from  the  body,  prefent  with  the  Lord.' 

It  is  in  the  craving  to  lift  up  the  veil  ya  hich  <  rod  in  His  merci- 
ful Providence  has  put  between  us  and  our  future  life  in  the 
invifible  world,  in  this  feeking  to  become  wife,  '  above  that  which 
is  written,'  'in  which,'  to  ufe  the  language  of  this  Revelation, 
*  the  feeble  ignorance  of  good  people  oftentimes  offendeth,' 
that  thefe  good  men  of  old  elaborated  out  of  their  own 
humanity,  from  their  own  confeioufnefs  of  bodily  fenfation,  that 
fame  Theory  of  bodily  Agony,  in  a  ftate  into  which  our  mortal 
bodies  can  //(Venter,  which  is  a  cliftinctive  characteriftic  of  nearly 
all  idolatry  and  falfe  religions  ;  and  the  utter  abfence  of  which  in 
the  Old  and  Xew  Teftaments  is  an  inverfe  proof  of  their  Truth  and 
Divine  Authorfhip. 

For  inftance,  what  difference  is  there  in  detail  between  the 
reprefentation  of  a  Buddhifthell,  as  for  example  that  depicted  in  the 
Jofs-houfe  of  Tinghai,  in  the  illand  of  Chufan  ;  and  that  of  Purga- 
tory in  this  old  Fnglifh  Monk's  conceptions  of  what  might  be 
besond  the  grave. 

The  kings  of  hell  sit  in  judgment  like  Chinese  mandarins.  The  execution- 
ers are  braying  the  victims  in  mortars,  boiling  them  in  furnaces,  skinning 
them  with  knifes,  throwing  them  to  tigers,  squeezing  them  between  boards, 
cutting  them  up  and  hanging  the  bits  on  hooks,  beating  them  with  mallets, 
tormenting  them  with  hot  irons,  all  represented  in  coloured  plaster  groups 
with  a  horrible  fidelity  of  detail,  and  with  an  ingenuity  of  conception  as  to 
the  instruments  employed,  which  would  argue  that  the  Buddhist  priests  are  no 
contemptible  mechanics,  and  that  it  is  well  for  the  barbarians  they  are  not 
employed  in  the  invention  of  warlike  tormentaria.  G.  IV.  Cooke,  '  The 
Tunes'  Special  Correspondent  in  China  /«  1857-58.     p.  138.     hci.  1858. 

10.  We  mufl  however  try  and  occupy  the  flandpoint  of  the 
Author.  With  a  patient,  an  elafiic  faith  ;  we  muft  accept,  for  the 
nonce,  as  currently  believed  truths;  the  exiftence  of  Purgatory, 
the  advocacy  and  confequent  worfhip  of  faints,  the  continuance 
of  miracles,  the  occurrence  of  vifions,  and  the  like.  Further, 
we  muft  look  out  on  fociety  as  the  Author  did.  What  a  picture 
of  national  declenfion  in  fpiritual  life  has  he  put  into  the  mouth 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

Knowest  this  monk  that  thou  seest ;  he  served  and  pleased  God  full  well 
in  his  life  with  great  cleanness  of  heart  and  chastity  of  body:  and  much 
evil  the  which  should  have  been  done  in  the  place  where  he  was,  he  letted  and 
was  against  it.  For  he  was  fervent  in  zeal  of  righteousness,  and  hating  evil  of 
heart,   wherefore    many   reproofs  oftentimes   patiently  he   suffered   for   the 
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defence  ai  ■    of  his   i  lly  of  them   which  wear 

upon  them,  intent  that  they  might  destroy  the 

n,  full  bus  ly  serving  not  their  spirit 
)„it  the  wi  ■  and  the  world,  in  tin:  monasteries  of 

trow,  for  now  by  such  pel 
r  thai  Holy  Church  was  of  before,  is  almost 
the  multiti  rnal  and  worldly  men  increase 

the  fewn  ing  rather 

themselves,  than  by 
ind  resisting,  [I  -•  against  them  the  wrath  and 

And  though  they  so  do, 
urc  from  t!  of  them.     And  as  some- 

time I  that  wa-  born  carnally,  pursued  Isaac,  that  was  bora  spirit- 

ually,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  spiritual  promise  of  Almighty  God,  likewise 
it   is  now.      For  carnal  folk  be  full   grievous  to  spiritual  people,  because 
i  vert   them  to   their  forwardness  ;    also  many  there  be  that 
iw  the  which  in  their  living  began  spiritually,  but  by 
:    time    either  they   be   overcome    by   unstabteness  or  else   be  de- 
i   by  simpleness,  and  also  they  fall  down  from  their  purpose  and  be- 
ginning into  the  miserable  and  wretched  corruption  and  slothfulncss  of  this 
and   drawn  by   the  examples  and  counsels  of  evil-disposed 
is.     Truly,  these  great  hurts  of  religious  living,  the  which  before  in 
the  time  of  fathers,  full  nobly  flowered  and  shone  as  a  heavenly  light,  full 
greatly  beholdeth  the  prelate's  of  Holy  Church  in  these  days,  that  knowing 
ing  it,  insomuch  that  they  understood  not  themselves,  that  it 
is  mi  with  them.   TheyknelV  verily  what  thing  they  become  to,  but  they  [know 
not]  what  thing  they  should  have  come  to,  because  that  they  be  come  to  the 
lust  and  pleasure  of  this  world,  but  they  should  have  come  to  the  following 
of  Christ's  poverty,  and  to  the  cark  and  diligent  keeping  of  their  cure,  that 
is,  the  people  of  God  committed  to  them.     And  therefore  that  they  seek  and 
that  they  care.     For  that  they  be  come  to  and  that  they  have.     The  people 
h!  they  feed  not  but  destroy,  and  them,  pcradventure,  that  they  have 
turned  from   righteousness   they  slay  spiritually  and   lose,   for   their  con- 
forming to  them  not  shewing  themselves  fathers  and  pastors,  but  wolves  and 
thieves.     Truely  the  promoting  of  such  persons,  kings,  and  bishops,  and 
other  great  men,  procure  and  gete,  and  their  subjects  full  much  look  there- 
after, not  being  rectors  and  fathers,  but  pervertors  and  destroyers  of  their 
souls,  the  which   thinking  that  all   thing   that  is  under  them   that  liketh  is 
lawful,  [is]  why  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  be  re  dms  troubled  and 
churches  confounded,  and  the  state  of  earthly  folk  utterly  subverted.     And  for 
such  demeaning  they  be  accursed  of  God,  the  which  should  be  devout  and  meek 
intercessors  to  God,  both  for  them  that  be  alive,  and  fur  them  that  be  dead, 
by  whose  merits  and  prayers,  specially  the  welfare  of  all  I  hrisjtendom  might 

be  preserved  and  increased,  and  all  evil  far  put  away  from  the  people  of  I 

So  that  to  the  Author,  brooding  over  this—  it  may  also  have  been 
in  like  continual  pain  to  his  'young  man  .  .".  a  Monk'— anim 
with  a  fervent  piety  and  deep  fpiritual  afpirations;  that  to  him,  "a 

thought  fell  into  my  mind  that  I  flu  mid  pray  our  I  ..  ird  I  Sod  that  he 
would  vouchfafe  to  reveale  and  fhow  to  me  in  fome  manner  of 
wife,  the  flate  of  the  world  that  is  to  come  and  the  condition  of 
the  fouls  that  he  pad  their  bodies  after  this  life  ;  and  then  this 
nlv  known,  I  might  the  better  vnderftand,  what  within  fliort 
fpace  as  1  fuppofed  were  to  be  dread  and  what  I  might  hope 
after  when  I  fliould  pafs  from  this  world  to  that  world  :  and  fo 
by  this  to  eftablifh  myfelf  in  the  dread  and  love  of  God  as  long 
as  I  fliould  live  in  this  doubtful  life."2 

Thus  the  Revelation — with  probably  fome  of  the  felf-illufion 
common  to  enthufiafls — is  written  in  good  faith  on  the  Author's 
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part,  in  order  that  by  the  terrors  of  the  Purgatorial  Journey,  men 
might  be  awed  into  well-doing. 

11.  From  the  explanation  of  fuch  words,  as  '  fermorye,'1  'col- 
loke,'-and  'fygytyuys,'3  it  would  appear  that  the  work  was  fpecially 
intended,  not  fo  much  for  thereligious  perfons,  as  the  laity  at  large. 

12.  It  is  fuch  a  book  as  John  Banyan  might  have  written,  had  he 
lived  five  centuries  earlier,  and  been,  as  probably  he  would  have 
become,  a  Monk.  Only,  that  the  Author  intended  no  fuch 
pleafant  allegory,  fetting  forth  the  progrefs  of  Chriftian  life  :  but 
the  making  manifeft  of  thofe  unfailing  realities,  of  that  inevitable 
doom  that  was  coining  upon  all,  except  the  irretrievably  loft. 

13.  There  is  a  three- fold  thread  in  this  dfta  Purgatoris.  The 
natural  ftory  of  the  Ecftatic  ;  the  omnifcient  hiftory  of  the 
Characters,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Gr/la  Romanorum  ;  and 
the  fupernatural  Conftruclion  of  the  invifible  world  on  this  fide 
of  Heaven,  the  peculiar  product  of  the  Author. 

The  unweaving  of  thefe  three  ftrands  is  not  poffible  within  our 
prefent  limits. 

(i.)  The  Trance  of  the  fick  Novice  is  told  with  great  vivid: 
and  circumftantiality. 

(2.)  The  even-handed  juftice  among  the  Characters  is  moft 
notable.  It  fcathes  all,  but  not  alike,  from  the  king  of  England 
feated  on  horfeback  in  burning  armour  'as  it  weie  as  bright 
iron  i^  when  it  is  beaten  with  hammers  and  fmiteth  out  fiery 
fparkles'4  'for  the  unrightful  fhedding  of  mens  blood  and  for  adul- 
tery,' and  is  further  upbraided  by  devils  '  bccaufe  he  would  be 
avenged  on  men  that  Hew  his  venery,  as  hart  and  hind,  buck  and 
doe,  and  fuch  other,  which  by  the  law  of  kind  ought  to  bejlain  to 
euery  man,  and  therefore  fome  of  them  he  put  to  death  or  elfe 
cruelly  would  maim  them  :'  down  to  the  poor  man's  wife  whom 
'gladly  I  beheld  there  in  light  pains.'3 

Again,  what  courage  has  the  Author,  when  remarking  upon  the 
few  priefts  he  faw  in  Purgatory,  he  adds  "  Truly  then  I  thought  to 
myfelf  that  full  few  priefts  were  there  found,  of  the  great  nun 
that  is  of  them  in  all  the  world  that  had  deferved  pains  after 
their  death,  for  breaking  their  chastity.  And  to  this  it  was  so 
answered  .  .  .  .  '  Wherefore  it  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  multi- 
tude of  them  be  utterly  damned.'"6  In  like  manner  :  through  all 
degrees  of  the  Hierarchy.  Thofe  who  flourifhed  in  profperitie 
in  the  Spirituality  'being  grieued  in  a  more  fpecial  bitternefs  of 
pains  above  other.'7 

(3. )  What  then  is  the  plan  of  this  minor  Engliih  Dante  ? 

The  conftniclion  of  this  Purgatory  is  circular  and  on  a  plain. 
Heaven  is  conceived  as  the  Centre,  furrounded  like  rings,  by 
'  fields'  of  pleafure  or  pain.  The  vaft  Circumference  is  the 
Death  point  in  Human  Life.     So  the  Soul  is  reprefented  as  going 
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inward  and  yet  more  inward,  as  it  were  along  a  radius, — acrofs 
the  three  'fields'  of  Pains,  then  the  'field' of  Paradife  to  the  gate 
of  Heaven.  The  Narration  fometimes  looks  backward  :  but 
the  Characters  defcribed  as  met  with,  will  be  feen  under  each 

■a/.  2. 

The  principle  of  Purgatory  is  thus  given  : 

Full  seldom  it  is  in  these  '1  iys  in  which  almost  all  conditions  of  all  men  [are] 

gone  out  of  kind,  for  the  pure  simplicity  and  innocentness  of  the  very  Church 

I.  tint  any  man  li\  ing  in  this  life  keepeth  or  recovereth  fully  the  equity 

anil   |>urity  of  the    holy  Gospell,   the  which   till   a  man  fulfill    he    ma-, 
dwell  in   1.  ball  rest  in  the  Mount  and  Hill  of  I' 

disc  of  joy  and  Uiss.  Wherefore  whatsoever  thing  of  sin  and  unclcaness,  con- 
trary to  equity  and  rightc  leaveth  and  resteth  on  the  Souls  that 
hence  out  of  this  world  it  shall  be  purged  in  another  world  and  so  by  their 
penance  the  way  and  path  of  a  joyful  resting  shall  be  shi  u  ed  to  them  that  be 
purged  and  cleansed  and  so  then  in  places  of  rest,  the  entring  of  heaven  and 
everlasting  bliss  full  largely  shall  be  opened  to  those  souls  for  the  p.rfect  de- 
sire that  they  shall  haue  there  to  see  <  tod. 

thly  this  only  must  be  taken  of  those  sins  which  by  their  light  quality  or 
else  by  confession  and  satisfaction  done  for  them  be  granted  of  God  to  be 
changed  and  counted  among  venial  sins.  For  as  touching  those  sins  that 
be  deadly  and  were  not  in  this  world  by  the  remedy  of  confession  and  pen- 
ance made  light  and  venial,  it  is  without  doubt  that  a  man  shall  be  so  pre- 
sented in  his  j;  ;   in  the  world  that  is  to  come  as  he  is  found  in  his 

when  he  passeth  out  of  this  world.1 

The  Progreffion  of  Purgator)  i-  reprefented  on  this  wife. 

Furthermore  this  general  condition  of  all  folk  that  die  I  knew  there  openly. 
That  all  people  the  which  be  ordained  to  perceive  rest  and  bliss  before  the 
day  of  doom  had  evermore  from  the  first  hour  of  their  death  their  pain- 
and  less  :  but  if  it  were  so,  that  any  of  them  had  left  to  other  that  had  lived 
after,  by  evil  example,  occasion  of  sin  the  which  righteously  they  might  know  it, 
them  that  did  so  before,  and  while  they  did  no  satisfaction  to  God  for  it  before 
their  death,  whereby  such  occasion  of  sinning  left  to  other  should  have  been 
f  irgiven  them  :  also  they  that  grievously  offended  by  the  which  they  deserved 
everlasting  damnation  ; — began  to  50  from  full  bitter  pains  to  worse;  and  so 
by  succeeding  of  their  pains  dayly,  their  torments  busily  increasing,  that 
every  day  following  is  more  grievous  to  them  than  was  the  day  bef 

This  however  is  varied  in  individual  cafes,  by  the  prefence  or 
abfence  of  hope. 

Soothly  there  is  no  thing  so  grievous  to  them  that  be  in  pains  as  the  un- 
certainty of  their  deliverance  and  also  there  is  no  thing  that  so  much  asswag- 
eth  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  others,  as  doth  a  very  hope  and  faithful  trust, 
the  which  they  knew,  and  have  by  our  Loid's  mercy  to  be  delivered.3 

From  the  Darknefs,  the  Horror,  and  the  Agony  we  gladly 
turn  towards  Paradife.  It  is  our  Author's  counterpart  to  Bunyan's 
'Land  of  Beulah.'  In  his  rapturous  welcome  of  it,  no  Iefe  than 
tlie  abfence  of  any  fympathy  on  his  part  with  the  Suffering  lie  had 
wilnefled,  we  trace  the  true  piety  of  the  Author.  A  man  to 
whom  '  the  melody  of  Singing  Lauds  to  God'  amid  the  '  Manfions 
of  the  Blelfed'  was  ineftimablyjoyous,  was  himfelf  'not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  ofHeaven.'  Whatever  criticifra  we  may  bellow  upon 
the  conception  and  execution  of  the  Revelation  :  we  cannot  but 
believe  the  Author  to  have  been  a  fpititual-minded  Man,  doing 
what,  in  that  dark  Age,  he  thought  to  be  a  Chriflian  work. 

The  tranfition  is  gradual. 
And  as  we  went  farther,  there  began  to  appear  a  little  and  a  little,  more 
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and  more,  a  full  faire  light  unto  us,  and  withal  break  out  a  full  pleasant  sweet 
savour.  And  anon  after  we  came  to  a  field  the  which  was  full  of  all  manner 
of  fair  and  pleasant  Bowers  that  save  to  us  an  incredible  and  inestimable 
comfort  of  joy  and  pleasure.  Soothly  in  this  field  we  saw  and  found  infinite 
thousands  of  Souls  fall  jocund  and  merry  in  a  full  sweet  rest  after  their  pen- 
ance and  after  their  purgation  And  them  that  we  found  first  in  the  beginning 
of  that  field  ....  were  not  very  bright  neither  well  shining.  Notwithstand- 
ing they  had  no  spot  of  blackness  or  any  unclean ness  on  them  as  it  seemed, 
save  this,  as  I  said  before,  they  were  not  very  bright  shining  white.1 

And  as  we  went  more  inward  and  farther  into  that  joyful  place  of  paradise 
we  had  evermore  a  clear  light  and  felt  a  sweeter  savour  and  those  that  we 
found  and  saw  there  were  whiter  and  more  glad  than  were  other  that  we  saw 
before.  And  whereto  should  I  tary  here  now  to  number  those  persons  and 
their  merits  whom  I  saw  there  ;  that  I  knew  sometime  before  in  the  world, 
and  those  also  that  I  knew  not  before.  For  all  that  were  there  in  that  place, 
were  ordained  to  be  the  citizens  of  the  high  and  everlasting  Jerusalem  ;  and 
all  had  past  the  strife  and  battle  of  this  world,  and  were  victors  of  devils;  and 
so  lightly  they  went  through  all  pains,  as  they  were  less  cumbered  and  held 
by  wretched  living  and  worldly  vices .-' 

Then  comes  the  mod  linking  Vifion  of  our  Lord's  Paffion. 
After  which  the  Journey  continues. 

Truly  I  followed  evermore  my  duke  and  leadsman  Saint  Nicholas,  that 
went  forth  farther  and  farther,  repleated  now  with  great  joy  among  the  full 
bright  and  light  mansions  of  blessed  souls.  And  the  whiteness  of  them  that 
were  here  in  this  place  and  the  sweatness  of  savour  and  also  the  melody  of 
singing  lauds  to  God  were  inestimable  and  scarcely  to  man's  understanding- 
credible.! 

At  laft,  the  Gate  of  Heaven  comes  in  fight. 

At  the  last  we  saw  afar  a  full  glorious  wall  of  Crystal  whose  height  no 
man  might  see  and  length  no  man  might  consider.  And  when  we  came  thither 
I  saw  withinforth  a  full  fair  bright  shining  gate  and  [it]  stood  open,  save  [that] 
it  was  signed  and  laid  over  with  a  Cross.  Truly  thither  came  flockmell  the 
multitude  of  those  blessed  souls  that  were  next  to  it,  and  would  come  in  at 
that  fair  gate.  The  Cross  was  set  in  the  midst  of  that  gate  and  now  it  was 
lift  up  on  high  and  so  gave  to  them  that  came  thither  an  open  and  a  free 
entring  and  so  shut  other  out  that  would  have  come  in.  .  .  .  But  what  bright- 
ness and  clearness  of  light  was  there  withinforth  all  about  let  no  man  ask  nor 
seek  of  me  for  I  cannot  only  not  tell  it  by  word  but  also  I  cannot  remember  it 
in  mind.  .  .  .  And  withinforth  nothing  I  might  see  but  light  and  the  wall  of 
Crystal  through  which  we  came.  And  also  from  the  ground  up  to  the  top  of 
that  wall  were  steps  ordered  and  disposed  fair  and  marvellously,  bj'  which  the 
joyful  company  that  was  come  in  at  the  foresaid  gate  gladly  ascended  up. 
At  the  last  as  I  looked  up  higher  I  saw  in  a  Throne  of  Joy  sitting  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  likeness  of  a  man.  And  about  him  as  it  seemed 
to  me  were  a  five  hundred  souls  which  late  had  stied  up  to  that  glorious 
Throne,  and  so  they  came  to  our  Lord  and  worshipped  him  and  thanked  him, 
for  his  great  mercy  and  grace  showed  and  done  to  them. 

And  some  were  seen  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  wall  as  they  had  walked 
hither  and  thither.4 

That  was  all  he  faw.  lie  knows  it  was  not  the  '  high  heavens 
of  heavens.'  It  was  but  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  It  filled  him  with 
ineffable  joy.  But  the  time  of  his  return  had  come.  St. 
Nicholas  turns  him  back,  faying  "  '  Now  thou  muff  go  again  to 
thyfelf  and  to  thine,  and  to  the  world's  fighting.  Truly  thou  fhalt 
have  and  perceive  the  joys  that  thou  haft  feen  and  much  more  ; 
if  thou  continue  and  prefevere  in  the  dread  of  God.'  And  when 
he  had  faid  this  to  me  he  brought  me  forth  through  the  fame 
gate  that  we  came  in,  wherefore  full  heavy  and  forry  was  I  and 
more  than  a  man  may  fuppofe,  for  well  I  knew  that  I  muft 
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turn  again,  from  that  heavenly  blifs  to  this  world's  wretched- 
nefs."> 

14.  We  have  now  a  touch,  which  rivals  even  Banyan's  famous 
Kink  through  the  gates  of  the  CeleStial  City. 

The  Monk,  fad  to  the  heart,  is  without  the  Gate,  with  his  back 
upon  it  and  theCryftall  Wall.     "And  while  the  Holy  Confeffor 

Saint  .Nicholas  on  this  wife  fpake  yet  with  me  :  fuddenly  I  heard 

there  a  folciiin  Peal  and  a  ringing  of  a  marvelous  fweetnefs,  and 

ill  the  bells  in  the  world  or  whatfoever  is  of  founding  had 

been  rung  together  at  once.     Truly  in  this  peal   and   ringing 
break  out  alfo  a  marvellous  fweetnefs  ;    a  variant   meddling 

idy  founded  withall.  And  I  wot  not  whether  the  greatnefs  of 
inch  idy,  or  the  fweetnefs  of  the  founding  of  bells  were  more  to  be 
wondered  [at].  And  to  fo  great  a  noife  I  took  good  heed  and 
full  greatly  my  mind  was  fufpended  to  hear  it.  Soothly  anon  as 
that  great  and  marvelous  founding  and  noife  was  ceafed  ;  fuddenly 
1  faw  myfelf  departed  from  the  fweat  fellowship  of  my  duke  and 
leader  Saint  Nicholas.     Then  was  I  returned  to  myfelf  again.    - 

That  Solemn  Peal  and  marvellouSly  Sweet  ringing  of  the  Bells 
ringing  in  the  Eafter  morn  of  Heaven,  fo  graphically  defcribed 
that  we  feem  to  hear  them,  is  a  crowning  invention  in  the  Yifion. 

15.  Thus  imperfectly  we  have  introduced  the  Reader  to  the 
unique  printed  book  and  to  its  contents.  A  full  analyfis  of  the  text 
we  muft  leave  to  others  :  merely  fuggefting  inter  alia,  we  were  go- 
ing to  fay,  its  comparative  Mythology :  at  all  events  its  comparifon 
with  other  works  in  the  cycle  of  Pugatorial  literature.  As  but  to 
mention  bat  a  few.    The  vifit  to  Purgatory  of  DRITHELM  in  696  as 

rded  by  Bede,3  or  according  to  Roger  de  Wendover,  Drich  i- 
iii  i.m  in  699:-*  of  the  Emperor  CHARLES5  in  885:  of  the  Knight 
Owen  who  vifited  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  in  1 1 53  :B  of 
TuRCHlLL  the  labourer  'of  Tunfted  in  the  bifhopric  of  London'  in 
1206."  With  thefe  to  compare  T/ie  Vifions  of  Tundale?  and 
i         it  de  Brune's  Handlyng  Synne  :°  and  the  like. 

We,  for  our  part,  have  had  good  hap  ;  if  we  have  fhown,  that 
ath  an  uncouth  text  there  is  a  direct  diction  and  power 
both  of  Mind  and  Soul  :  that  there  is  much  that  is  true  but 
Simply  diftorted  ;  with  much  that  is  ludicrous  and  purely  falfe : 
and  that  in  all,  undeniably,  the  bed  of  motives  and  afpirations. 
With  the  infinitely  greater  advantages  of  the  prefent  day  :  how 
many  of  us  would  be  inferior,  man  for  man,  to  that  unknown 
Monk,  who,  feven  centuries  ago,  dreamt  or  imagined  that  he 
faw  'A  marvellous  Revelation  (hewed  by  Almighty  God ' ;  and 
wrote  it  down  fur  the  instruction,  warning,  and  comfort  of  his 
fellow-  Englifhmen. 
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He  reuelacion  that  foloweth  here 
in  this  boke  tretyth  how  a  certeyn 
deuowt  perfon  the  wiche  was  a 
monke  in  the  abbey  of  Euifhamme 
was  rapte  in  fpirite  by  the  wille  of 
god  and  ladde  by  the  hand  of  feint 
Nycholas  the  fpace  of.  ii.  days  and. 
ii.  nyghtes  to  fee  and  knowe  the 
peynys  of  purgatorye  and  the  iowys  of  paradyfe  and 
in  what  flate  tlie  fowlis  ware  that  ware  in  purgatorye 
and  alfo  in  paradyfe.  So<"hly  in  V"'-ha  this  placis  he 
fawe  and  knewe  many  perfons  bothe  men  and  women 
the  whiche  he  knewe  welle  before  when  they  lyuyd  in 
thys  world  and  fpake  with  hem  there  mowthe  to  mowith 
in  bothe  the  placys  as  he  founde  hem  as  hit  folowth 
wele  aftir  in  this  boke.  This  reuelacion  was  not 
(hewed  to  hym  only  for  hym  butte  alfo  for  the  confort 
and  p'rofetyng  of  all  criftyn  pepulle  that  none  man  (huld 
dowte  or  myflrufle  of  anothir  life  and  world  the  whiche 
euery  man  and  woman  mode  go  to  and  lyke  as  they 
deferue  here  in  this  world  by  here  lyuyng  fo  there  to 
be  rcwardyd.  And  as  for  the  trowthe  of  this  reuela- 
cyon  n)  man  nother  woman  ought  to  dowte  in  any 
wife,  for  and  a  man  wele  rede  and  vndirflonde  the 
begynnyng  with  the  ending  he  fhalle  fo  largely  fee  hit 
approuyd  in  grete  myraclis  by  almyghty  god  fhewyd 
vnto  the  fame  perfon  that  fame  tyme  that  alle  refons 
and  mocionsof  infydelite  the  which erifith  often  tymes  of 
manns  fenfualite  fhalle  vtwardly  be  excludyd  and  quen- 
chid  and  gretely  fhalle  caufe  alle  cryften  pepulle  that 
herith  hit  to  drede  god  and  loue  hym  and  alfo  to  preyfe 
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hym  in  hys  werkys.  for  feche  anothir  reuelacion  and 
to  opyn  y  trowe  was  neuer  thewid  in  this  lond  ne  in  no 
Dothir  that  we  redo  of. 

C  l&tvt  cnBiUlj  thus  prologgr. 

C  ??cvc  hrgmtne  the  rtjapitvcsj  of  tljts  vcurlarrn. 

C  Howe  this  monke  fyl  in  to  a  fore  and  greuys 
fekenes  and  gaue  hym  to  confeflion  and  prayur 

and  compunccion  of  teeris Chapitur  I  [/.  19] 

ft  Howe  he  laye  alfo  proftrate  in  the  chaptur 

howfe  as  thaugh  he  had  ben  dedde ij  [/.  21] 

ft  Howe  the  fegure  of  oure  lordys  croffe  that  he 

worfhipte  was  fonde  blody iii  [/.  22 

ft  How  lie  was  comme  age)ne  to  him  felfe  iiii    /.  23 
ft  Howe  he  fought  aftyr  hys  ftafte  and  his  fliewys 

and  how  deuoutly  he  worfhipte  the  croffe v  [/.  24] 

ft  Howe  he  told  to  a  brother  that  he  louyd  wele 

a  part  of  feche  thynges  as  he  had  feyne vi  [p.  26] 

ft  Howe  he  was  defired  of  his  bretheren  to  ete 

fumwhat  aftyr  fo  longe  a  fade vii  [p.  27] 

C  Howe  he  told  to  ii  of  his  confeffours  a  part  of 

thoes  thinges  that  he  had  feyne viii  [/.  2S] 

C  what  was   his   peticion  fpeeially  and  howe  a 

certeyn  perfon  appeiyth  to  hym ix  \_p.  28] 

f[  Howe  he  was  warnyd  in  his  flepe  to  wordiippe 

the  croffe  of  owre  lorde x  [/.  30] 

C  How  the  fame  croffe  bledd  don  to  hym  at  the 
ryght  fyde  and  at    the  right  foote  and   of  the. 

ij.  lyghtys xi  [/.  31] 

C  Howe  he  came  yn  to  chaptur  howfe  and  toke 

dyfciplynys  and  how  he  was  rapte xii    /.  32 

HI  how  he  felte  hym  felfe  here  rapte  fyrfl — xiij    /.  33 
C  how  he  folowd  hys  leder  font  Nycholas  when 

he  was  rapte xiiij  [/.  35] 

€  how  fent  Nycholas  broughte  hym  to  the  fyxfte 


place  of  purgatorie xv 

C  Of  the  grete  diuerfyte  of  peynys  yat  he  faw-xvi 
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C  Of  the  fecunde  place  of  peynys  in  purga- 
tory  xvij  [/.  40] 

C[  How  fent  Margaret  delyuerd  a  fowle  of  a  fyn- 

fulle  woman  fro  the  deuyllys xviij  [/.  42] 

C  Of  a  goldefmyth  that  was  fauyd  by  fent  Ny- 

cholas xix  [/.  46] 

C  How  thys  monke  know  there  fyrft  that  fent 

nycholas  was  hys  leder xx  [p.  48] 

C  How  the  fame  goldefmith  tolde  the  monke  in 
purgatoryehowhed}'defodenlyandwasfauydxxi  [/.  48] 
<[  How  the  goldefmyth  tolde  the  monke  a  re- 

medye  agenft  foden  deth xxij  [p.  51] 

([  How  the  fone  of  this  goldefmyth  tolde  the 
monke  aftyr  he  was  comme  to  hym  felfe  ageyne 
that  hys  fadyr  had  apperyd.  iii.  to  hys  moder  aftyr 

hys  deth xxiij  [/.  54] 

C  Of   the    thirde    place    of  peynys    in    purgat- 

orie. xxiiii  [p.  56 

C  Of  the  fowle  vyceandfynneof  fodemytis-xxv   p.  58 
C  Of  adoctouralawethatwas  afodemyte  xxv[j]  [p.  60 
f[  Of  thoes  perfons  that  this  monke  fawe  and 
fpake  within  the  firfl  place  of  peynys  and  firft 

with  a  prior xxvii  [p.  65] 

C  Of  an  ancres  that  he  fawe  and  knewe  in  the 

fame  place xxviii    p.  69] 

f[  Of  a  certen  biffhoppe  there  alfo xxix   /.  70] 

HI  Of  a  certen  woman  a  pore  mannys  wyf— xxx    /.  71] 
f[  Of  relygyous  men  what  peynys  they  fofryd  for 

dyuers  certen  fawtys xxxi 

ft  Of  a  certen  knight  that  brake  a  vowe  -  xxxii 

C  Of  a  nothir  knight xxxiii 

C  Of  thoes  perfons  that  he  fawe  in  the  ii  placys 

of  peynys xxxiii j 

<[  Of  thre  byffhoppis  that  were  there xxw 

f[  Of  an  archbiffhoppe  of  canturbery xxxvi 

{[  A  certen  defcripcion  that  the  monke  made 
of  dyuers  kyndys  of   fynful  peple  and    of  her 

peynys xxxvii  [/.  82 

C  Of  poyfjnners  that  he  fawe xxxviii  [/.  83 

B 


>  73 
/•  74 
P-  75 

p.  76 

.A  77. 
>  79 

i8 


4   Of  vferers  alfo xxxix  f  p. 

C  <  >f  fugytj  u\  s  i  »f  relygyon xl    />. 

4   Of  a  certen  kyng  of  Englonde xli  [/. 

C  Of  a  l>|i]ffhoppe  that  was  in  peynys  of  purg 
torye  and  yette  god  fhewed  for  hvm  myracles  in 

/ 


tlivs  world- 

C  Of  a  certen  abbot- 

f[  Of  an  abbaffe  alfo— 

C  Oftwononnys  that  were  lepurs 

f.  Of  a  knight  that  offendyd  in  fymonye — xlvi 

C  Ofamonkea  fextenne— xlvii 

xlviii 


-xlii 
-xliii 

xliiii 
-xlv 


P 

P 

P 

J 
C    ( )i  a  clerke  that  leuyd  holylye xlviii  [p 

H  Of  paradyfe  and  of  the  multitude  of  pepulle 

that  he  fownde  there xlix  [/ 

C  Howe  he  fawe  a  certen  abboth  there 1  [/ 

fl  Of  a  certen  Priour  that  lyuyd  deuoutely  and 


84 
84 
84 


86 
87 
9i 
92 
93 
95 
97J 

98 
99 


dyde  holylye 

<[  Of  a  certen  yong  nionke  of  hys 
C  Of  a  certen  worfhipful  prifte- — 
fl[  Howe  owre  lonlys  paffion  was  reprefentyd  a- 

monge  the  holy  fowlys  that  ware  in  paradyfe  liiii  [/>.  105] 
41  Of  the  entryng  at  the  gate  of  paradyfe  and  of 

the  ioye  that  apperyd  wythinforthe lv  [/>.  107] 

U  Howe   this   monke   came  agayne   throwe  the 

gate  of  paradyfe lvi  [/». 

4[  Of  the  fwete  melodye  of  bellys  that  he  herd 
in   paradyfe   and   how   he  came  to  him  felfe  a- 
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geyne—  Ivii  [/. 

<f[  Approfe  how  this  reuelacyon  is  of  god  and 
mode  nedys  be  trewe  for  the  grete  myraclys  that 
god  fhewyd  on  hym  that  fame  tyme lviii  [/. 


1 10] 


1 1  1 


C  ii.vplinuut  rapitula. 
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C  5?crc  ftcgijnnytJj  a  mrmrloug  rcurlarton  tljat 
toas  srijrtopS  of  almgghtg  cjotf  bv  srnt  finrfjolas 
to  a  monftr  of  lEuj>shamme  m\  the  Caijs  of  ftmtgc 
Ixtdjavti  tljc  fmst  3nD  tijc  vtvt  of  otovc  lorD?  iit 
©.  3Lv.mut.  C  CTa  pvtmum. 

N  a  Monafterye  callyd  Euyffham 
there  was  a  certen  yong  man 
turnyd  wyth  feythfull  deuocyon  fro 
thys  worldys  vanyte  to  the  lyfe  of 
a  Monke  tlie  which e  abowte  the 
begynnyng  of  hys  conuerfion  fylle 
yn  to  a  grete  and  a  greuys  fekenes 
and  by  the  fpace  of.  xv.  monthys 
was  fore  labouryd  with  gret  febulnes  and  wekenes  of 
body.  Alfo  hys  ftomake  abhortyd  fo  gretly  mete  and 
drynke  that  fum  tyme  by  the  fpace  of.  ix.  days  or  more 
he  myght  refceyue  noo  thyng  but  a  lytyl  warme  watyr. 
And  what  fum  euer  thyng  of  leche  crafte  or  fefyke  any 
manne  dedde  to  hym  for  hys  conforte  or  hys  amende- 
ment  noo  thyng  hym  helpyd  but  al  turnyd  contrarye 
Therfore  he  lay  feke  yn  his  bedde  gretly  deftitute  of 
bodely  ftrenght.  fo  that  he  myght  not  moue  hym  felfe 
fro  one  place  to  anothyr  butte  by  helpe  of  feruauntes. 
Alfoo  yn  thre  the  lafte  monethys  of  hys  fekeneffe  he 
was  more  forer  dyfeafyd  and  feblyd  than  euer  he  was 
before.  Neuertheleffe  than  commyng  on  the  fefte  of 
eftur.  fodenly  he  beganne  fum  what  to  amende  yn  hys 
bodely  myghtys  and  with  hys  ftaffe  walkyd  aboute  the 
fermorye.  Sothly  on  thes  euyn  of  fcherethurfdaye  in 
the  whiche  nyght  the  office  and  feruice  of  owr  lord 
ihefu  cryfle  ys  tradicion  and  paffion  was  folenly  fonge 
wyth  grete  deuocion.  he  wente  wyth  hys  ftaffe  to  the 
chyrche  wyth  his  bretheren  the  whiche  by  caufe  of 
fekeneffe  refted  hem  alfo  with  hym  in  the  fermorie 
were  the  couent  nyghtly  feruice  and  laudes  offerd  vppe 
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to  out  lord  And  there  by  the  refpecte  of  heuynly  grace 
fo  grete  conpunccion  and  fwetenes  he  refcyued  that 
hys  holy  deuocion  excedyd  mefure.  Wherfore  he 
myght  not  conteyne  hvm  fro  wepyng  and  laudyng  god 
fro  mydnyght  tyl  fex  of  the  belle  yn  the  mornyng. 
what  for  remembryng  wyth  worfhippe  and  ioye  the 
merceis  of  owre  lord,  the  whiche  had  doon  for  man- 
kynde.  And  alfo  remembryng  wyth  fore  wepyng  hys 
offencys  and  fyrmys  doon  by  fore  tyme.  And  the 
hurte  and  the  Hate  of  hys  prefent  imperfeccion.  And 
abowte  fex  the  belle  yn  the  mornyng  he  made  to  be 
•  ailed  to  hym.  ii.  of  his  bretheren  one  after  a  nothyr. 
whiche  hadd  powr  to  here  confeffyons  and  gyue  to 
penitentes  abfolucion  and  to  them  bothe  made  purely 
and  holy  as  mekylle  as  he  cowde  hys  confeffion  of  al 
hys  fynnys  and  of  the  left  offence  of  hys  religion  or  of  the 
commawndementys  of  god  and  wyth  grete  contricion 
of  herte  and  eflfufion  of  terys  defired  hys  abfolucion 
and  had  hyt  Than  on  of  them  afkyd  hym  why  he 
forowde  and  wepte  fo  imoderately  for  al  they  had 
went  vat  he  fchulde  fele  hym  felfe  fone  to  paffe  owte 
of  this  worlde.  Than  he  feyde  he  felte  hym  felfe  no 
thyng  fo  Sothly  than  he  tolde  to  his  brother  vat  dili- 
gently enquiryde  this  of  hym  and  feyde  Sir  ye  fchal 
vndyrftonde  and  know  that  thys  Iafte  night  whenne  we 
were  to  gedyr  in  chaptur  howfe.  y  refceyuyd  fo  grete 
f\\  eteneffe  of  herte  and  gladneffe  of  fowle.  that  onne- 
this  y  myghte  hoolde  or  here  my  felfe.  He  afkyd  alfo 
and  hyt  were  by  the  relygion  that  the  priowrs  fhuld 
geue  that  nyght  to  the  bretheren  dyfcyplynys  in  hooly 
veflure  and  aubys.  And  whenne  he  herd  hym  en- 
quyre  this  he  hadde  wente  that  he  had  feyd  hyt  of 
,mete  febulneffe  of  his  hedde.  or  by  alyenacion  of  hys 
mynde.  the  whiche  perauenture  he  hadde  falle  in  by 
his  infirmyte  and  immoderate  weping  or  faftyng  howe 
be  hit  that  he  with  hym  had meruailous wifdam  and 
difcrecion  al  the  tyme  of  hys  fekeneffe.  wherfore  he 
commendyd  hym  to  our  lord  no  thing  els  enquyring  of 
hym  and  fo  went  his  weye  The  feke  brother  fpendyd 
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al  that  daye  in  laudyng  and  prefyng  god  And  the  next 
night  folowing  after  he  hadde  flepte  a  lityll  while  rofe  vp 
of  his  bed  And  when  the  chaptur  was  ronge  as  the  tyme 
requyred  to  calle  the  couent  to  matens.  he  went  than 
to  chirche  as  he  did  the  daye  before  Sothely  how  he 
behauyd  hym  thenne  in  the  chirche.  and  whan  he 
went  thens  hit  ihalle  be  fchewyd  in  his  wordys  foloyng 


C  li)otoe  fjc  lave  prostrate  al  !jt»  fro&i?  tit  tfje 
cijaptur  Ijotos  as  ije  ijaU  be  tfe&Bc.  C  ©a  u 

[X  the  morow  nexte  foloyng  that  ys  good 
fredaye  whenne  the  couent  rofe  to  cum  to 
chirche  to  feye  prime,  as  they  ede  afore 
the  chaptur  hous  they  fawe  the  fame  feke 
brother  lye  proftrate  and  bare  foote 
before  the  abbottis  fete  hois  face  was  Hate  to  the 
ground  as  thaugh  he  fhuld  by  the  ordyr  afke  mercy  of 
euery  prefydent.  Than  the  bretheren  feyng  this  mer- 
uelyd  and  rane  thedir  and  willing  to  take  hym  vp. 
they  founde  hym  as  a  man  lyfeles  without  any  mocyon 
of  any  membre  of  his  body.  Trewly  his  yes  ware  falle 
doun  depe  into  his  heed  and  tho  yes  and  nofe  of  him 
ware  blody  or  as  a  manne  had  ouyr  Ieyde  hem  with 
mekyl  bloode.  wherfore  they  feyde  alle  that  he  was 
dede.  His  feete  ware  ml  coolde  but  in  the  remuande 
of  his  body  was  found  a  lytyl  warmenes  XTo  mouing 
of  his  pypys  might  be  knowen  long  tyme  And  at  the 
lafl  onnethis  bit  was  perfeyuyd  in  him  a  litill  thynne 
breth  and  amouyng  of  his  herte.  Thenne  they  wefhid 
his  heedde  brefte  handys  and  feete  with  colde  watyr 
And  than  firft  they  fawe  al  hys  body  a  lityl  to  tremyl 
and  quake,  but  anoon  he  fefyd  and  was  infenfybulle 
So  long  tyme  they  mufyd  and  dowtyd  what  they  might 
do  to  hym.  whyle  they  fawe  hym  not  verily  dedde. 
nothyr  any  thing  amendyng.  At  the  laft  by  confelle 
they  had  him  to  his  bedde  and  there  to  be  kepte  vviih 
grete  attendans  of  kepers. 
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C  Of  t\)t  tilotrn  figure  of  the  crossr.       C  Ca  Hi 

jjHe  mene  whyle  the  bretheren  merueled  and 
wondred  on  fuche  a  foden  happe  and 
beyng  of  the  feke  brother  and  more  they 
wondrid.  howe  hyt  happyd.  and  yn  what 
wyfe  wythowte  any  helpe  he  myght  comme 
thedyr  to  that  place,  where  the  couent  was  Sothely 
oth)  r  iln  ngys  that  now  foloyn  the  whyche  y  fchal  telle 
of.  wythowte  any  comparfone  ben  more  to  be  dred 
tend  and  worftiipte  than  any  thyng  aboue  feyd.  They 
herde  anone  aftyr  and  that  not  wythowte  grete  mer- 
uelle.  that  the  fygnre  of  owre  Iordys  body  affyxed  on  a 
croffe  whyche  fygure  and  croffe.  yerly  ys  wonte  ful 
deuowtely  to  be  kyffyd  and  worfliipte  of  the  couent  yn 
remembrance  of  owre  Iordys  paflion  was  founde  fref<  h 
bledyng  and  newe  abowte  the  pla(  c  of  the  grete  wounde 
yn  the  ryght  fyde  and  alfo  at  the  ryght  foote.  Trewly 
afore  lehte  the  fextenfe  of  the  chyr<  he.  had  let  done 
the  fame  croffe  to  the  grownd  and  fo  tyl  good  fredaye 
they  hadd  lefte  hyt  betwyxe  the  auter  and  the  walle. 
And  for  a  more  wondyr  the  ftaffe  and  fchewys  of  the 
fame  feke  brothyr  ware  fondyn  by  the  fame  place 
Sothely  than  all  the  brethirne  came  to  gedyr  in  to  the 
ptur  hows  gretly  aflonyd  apon  thefe  thyngys  that 
befylle.  and  auyfement  takyn  alle  that  were  there  wvth 
■  contricion  of  herte  toke  difcyplynys  of  roddys 
and  lyyng  proftrate  yn  the  chirche  feyden  wepyngly 
the  .vii.  falmys  of  penanfe.  for  to  gete  owre  Iordys 
mercye.  Trewly  thys  feke  brother  all  vat  daye  whiche 
was  gode  freday   with   the    nyght  foloj  md  the 

nexte  day  aftyr  all  moofle  tyl  the  fonne  fette.  con- 
tynewde  \  none  ftate.  Alfo  the  bretheren  wvth  (lreng[t]h 
of  handys  opynde  hys  mowth  and  cade  yn  hyt  iullys 
of  dyuers  fpycys  and  herbis  for  hys  releuyng.  but 
anone  after  he  wente  owte  ageyne.  what  fomme  euer 
\\  isputte  in  to  hys  mowthe  as  thaugh  hys  throte  liadde 
ben  flopped.    Emplafters  alfoo  to  his  bretle  and  armys 
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they  bonde  but  alle  was  vayne.  They  prickyd  with 
neldys  and  fcrapyd  the  folys  of  hys  fete,  but  no  thyng 
myght  be  perceyuyd  in  hym  of  a  lyuys  marine,  faue  a 
lityll  rednes  of  chekys  and  a  litil  warmenes  of  body. 
The  colowre  of  hys  face  oftyn  tymes  was  chaunged  to 
amis  and  ageyne  meruayloufly  the  colowre  of  hys  face 
was  reuyuyd  and  welle  fhewyd.  Alfoo  they  made  a 
grete  home  to  be  blowyn  there  but  no  thyng  hit  botyd. 


C  1i?otoc  ijc  ramr  agnnt  to  fjmu  self  on  tc&Uiv 
nam  nbototc  complcn  timtc  CTa  tut 

iilenne  en  the  morowe  that  ys  eftur  euyn 
and  the  fame  owre  that  the  couent  came 
to  gedyr  to  the  collacion  and  to  com- 
plenne  the  briys  of  hys  ye  lyddys  beganne 
firfte  a  lytil  to  moue  and  fo  they  femyd 
as  the}-  hadde  ben  fode  in  boylyng  watyr.  And  atte 
laft  tliere  came  don  fro  hys  yes  on  hys  chekys  a 
yelowe  humour  of  watyr  in  nianere  of  terys.  Thanne 
they  that  were  wyth  hym  feyng  thys.  called  anone  for 
the  bretheren.  fuppofyng  that  he  fliuld  haue  fone  paffed 
fro  thys  world.  They  fawe  alfo  a  lytyl  afore  thys  tyme 
hys  lyppys  a  lytyl  to  moue  with  his  chekys  comprefiyd 
as  he  had  refceyued  or  fwelowde  fum  fwete  thing  fallyn 
in  to  hys  mowth.  And  after  that  a  flowyng  owte  of 
terys  as  hyt  is  feyd  here  before.  Alfoo  he  was  feyn 
often  and  many  diuers  tymys  fykyng  alow  in  his  brefte 
as  a  manne  flepyng  had  wepte.  And  anone  after  as 
hit  femyd  he  reuoluyd  certeyn  wordys  benethe  in  hys 
throte  butte  he  myght  not  fpeke  them  owte  faue  onely 
in  a  voyce  onethys  audybilleandnoo  thyng  intelligibille. 
Sothely  thanne  hys  lpyrite  beganne  a  lytyll  and  a  lytill 
to  come  ageyne  and  thefe  wordys  and  voyce  he  full 
fownyd  that  might  be  vndyrftond.  O  fa  net  a  Maria 
O  fancta  Maria:  And  agayne  O  my  lad}'  Janet  a  Maria 
O  my  lady  fancta  Maria  I  fhalle  feye  tho  wordys  as  1 
herde  theym  noo  thyng  addyng  therto  O  he  feyde  my 
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lady  Sancta  Maria.  Thefe  wordes  often  tymys  he  re- 
herfed.  For  what  fynne  he  feyde  lefe  y  foo  grete  ioye. 
And  agayne  he  feyde  my  Lady  Sancta  Maria,  when 
(hallo  1  recouere  fo  grete  ioye  that  y  lefe  nowe.  Thefe 
thynges  and  many  other  often  tymes  he  reherfed  '  yet 
as  a  man  ware  a  Qepe  and  hys  thyes  ener  clofyd  /  the 
whiche  I  wote  not  of  what  grete  ioye  he  forowde  and 
wepte  hym  felfe  departyd  fro  Sothelyaftyrward  fodenly 
lyke  as  a  man  had  awaked  fro  a  grete  flepe.  he  lyfte 
vppe  hys  hed  and  fulbitterly  beganne  to  wepe  and 
with  rennyng  terys  forofully  fobbyd  as  wepyng  doth 
and  ioynyng  his  handys  and  fyngers  to  gedur  reyfid 
him  felf  and  fate  vp  Then  he  put  downe  his  hed  in 
his  handys  on  his  kneys  And  as  he  beganne  afore 
ful  lamentably  to  wayle  and  forowe  fo  fefyd  not  h 
tyme  aftyr  Thanne  one  of  his  bretheren  that  was  with 
h\  m  afkyd  what  caufyd  hym  fo  fore  to  wepe  and  howe 
he  felte  hym  felfe.  Than  he  redid  a  litil  while  and  at 
the  lafle  foftely  feyde  to  hym  wele  wele  and  verely 
wele  y  was  hedir  to/  but  now  euyl  and  verely  euyl  y 
am  and  fele  my  felfe  And  ageyne  more  grettur  he 
wepte  and  forowd  than  he  dyd  bifore  And  by  caufe 
that  hit  ys  ouer  longe  and  alfo  as  impofiible  to  re- 
membre  al  thyng  that  he  feyde  than  and  how  mekil 
he  wepte  we  leue  nowe  and  purpofe  to  drawe  fhortly  to 
gedir  tho  thingys  whiches  we  herde  hym  telle  of  in  gret 
contrieion  of  herte  and  of  mynde  aftyrward  that  he  was 
fully  comme  to  hym  felfe  ageyne. 


C  3i>otiK  ijr  sougijt  after  ijts  sijotot's  ana  hoto  re= 
ucrrntli)  i)t  toorsijtpt  tijc  cross*. 

[Othly  amonge  his  lamentacions  and  fvk- 
ynges  that  the  had  he  afayde  with  gret 
flrenght  onys  or  twies  or  thrics  to  opene 
his  yes  that  were  clofid  and  atte  haft  they 
opened.  Thanne  he  beganne  with  bothe 
his  handys  al  aboute  to  feche  aftyr  his  flaffe  that  he 
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lefte  in  the  chirce  And  whanne  hyt  kowd  not  be 
fownde  he  feyd.  Sechith  here  o\vre  ftaffe  and  take 
owr  fhowys  by  the  piller  and  goe  we  ageyne  in  to  the 
fermorye.  A  fermorye  among  religious  men  is  called 
a  place  or  an  howfe  ordende  to  kepe  feke  brethren. 
Thanne  whanne  hit  was  feyde  of  fome  of  his  bretheren. 
behoolde  brother  nowe  and  fee  yow  in  the  fermorye  and 
fet  in  your  bedde  and  loe  yowre  ftaffe  and  fhowys  byn 
here  redy.  Thanne  he  feyd  O  howe  came  we  hedyr 
and  whanne.  were  not  we  ryght  nowe  in  the  chirche 
to  gedyr  at  matens.  Thanne  his  bretheren  told  hym 
that  he  had  be  there  now  ii  dayes  and  to  morowe  wilbe 
eflur  daye  And  whanne  he  herd  this,  more  grettyr  lie 
beganne  to  wepe  and  feyd.  O  fhuld  we  not  bretheren 
haue  worfhypte  on  good  freday  owre  lordys  croffe 
And  yet  we  haue  not  in  comonne  worfhipte  hit 
Thenne  whenne  he  herd  of  his  bretheren.  that  owre 
lordys  croffe  was  worfhipte  the  day  before,  and  he 
might  not  be  caufe  of  fekenes.  he  feyde  to  hem. 
Aftyr  that  I  came  into  the  chirche  y  felte  no  difefe 
But  y  praye  yow  that  y  may  go  to  worfhipe  the 
croffe.  Thanne  ther  was  brought  to  hym  a  croffe  of 
feluyr  the  whiche  reuerently  he  clyppyd  to  hym.  and 
with  coffis  and  tens  watryd  the  fete  of  the  croffe. 
and  vnto  the  tedufnes  of  fome  ftondyng  by/  he 
thankyd  owr  lord  and  redemer  and  the  fadyr  and  the 
holy  goofte  for  innumerabulle  benefetis.  of  the  whyche 
he  reherfyd  mony  fynglerly.  for  hym  felfe  and  vnyuer- 
fally  for  al  holy  chirche.  and  alfo  for  al  degreys  and  con- 
dycyons  of  alle  cryflyn  pepulle  and  more  attente  for 
hys  enmyes.  yef  any  there  ware  or  for  the  enmyes  of  hys 
frendys  he  mademeruailous  prayers  and  obfecracyons. 
And  as  y  fuppofe  xxx  tymes  or  more  he  inclynde  hys 
hede  doone  to  the  fete  of  the  croffe  with  terys  and 
fobbyng  that  often  tymes  his  voyce  fefid  of  prayng 
Thoes  wordys  the  whiche  he  made  in  his  fupplicacions 
ware  fo  redy  and  prompte  and  alfo  repletyd  with  grete 
refon  andhyeneffe  of  witte  thathit  femydrathir  he  redde 
hem  thanne  feyde  hem.     Ho  is  fweete  feyng  fteryd 
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mony  than  that  herd  hym  to  weping  and  deuocyon  and 
euer  while  we  remembre  them  caufyn  vs  to  haue  a  grete 
inwarde  cumpunctyon.  and  alfo  lone  and  deuocyon  to 
our  lord  to  our  brethercn  and  to  alle  men  And  of  the 
grete  humylyte  andgoodnes  of  oure  redemcr.  he  put  be- 
twenecerten  grete  thingis  ateueryfynguler  fliorte  prayer. 

C  ?I?otoc  ijc  toIO  to  one  of  ijts  incthrven  ti)at 
Ijc  louijU  famijli>arlr>  jsttdje  tijmgns  as  \)t  ijaB 
Bnjn.  C  tot 

He  mene  while  as  the  tyme  requyryd.  hit 
range  to  the  collacyon  and  the  bretheren 
the  whiche  had  brought  to  him  the  croffe 
went  thenfe  And  thenne  he  feyde.  Nowe 
y  knowe  veryly  that  this  is  the  holy  tyme 
of  eftur.  And  for  what  caufe  he  feyde  fo.  hit  flialbe 
deciaryd  aftyrward.  Trewely  than  bode  with  hym  a 
■vn  brother  that  louyd  hym  famyliarly  in  holy 
purpofe  of  relygyon  and  mouyd  hym  fum  what  by  a 
wyfe  and  a  nieke  inflans  yet  beyng  holde  in  a  certeyn 
flupour  and  wondyr  of  mynde  of  fuche  thinges  that  he 
had  feyne.  bothe  of  tho  thinges  the  whiche  befyll 
him  afore  yat  he  was  rapte  /  and  of  tho  thinges  that  he 
had  feyn  fpiritually  in  anothir  world  in  al  placis  And 
as  y  haue  feyde  or  may  fey.  fynglerly  and  particularly  he 
tolde  and  remembrid  mony  thynges  the  whiche  the 
forfeid  brother  that  herde  him  bare  hem  al  in  his  herte. 
telling  him  alfo  of  tho  thinges  that  he  knewe  opynly 
betyd  him  And  fo  aftirward  bi  leyfer  andgret  dylygens 
lernyd.  and  knewe  an  ordir  of  euery  thing  fynglerly. 
more  opynncr  and  fullyor  than  he  knewe  afore.  Neuer- 
theles  as  for  al  thing  that  he  fawe  in  foo  longe  fpace 
that  is  to  feye  ii  dayes  and  ii  nightys  he  wolde  not 
telle  to  no  man.  And  amonge  in  hys  tellyng  he  made 
mencyon  of  fome  vifyons  but  anon  as  he  had  begonne. 
fefid  the  proces  of  them  And  nothir  yet  for  any  prayur 
might  be  inducyd  to  telle  any  more  ther  of  But  nethir 
we  at  this  tyme  be  fufficient  to  telle  al  thinges  the 
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wliiche  fothely  we  knewe  by  his  owne  feyng  that  lie 
had  tolde  before  to  a  few  perfons  of  wytneffe  on  whois 
deuocyons  he  had  taken  a  fpecyalle  trufte.  Nethir  in 
any  wife  we  may  or  can  reuele  and  fhewe  fo  opynly 
the  purprite  of  his  vifions  nether  by  writing  nether  by 
telling  as  he  coude  and  didde  Alfo  amonge  other 
thinges  he  was  afkid  and  he  hoped  to  fcape  his  feknes 
or  fhulde  leueanylengerin  this  bodely  lyfe  And  then 
he  feide  I  flial  leue  long  ynow  and  of  my  feknes  y  am 
fully  recoueryd. 

C  W. oto  fjc  toas  DfstifU  of  fjie  inrtljcrcn  to  tafee 
sum  mete  after  so  longc  a  fastr.         C  <£a  bti 

Han  after  this  at  euyn  he  was  gretly  defired 
to  take  fome  mete  after  fo  longe  a  fafle 
And  than  he  feyde  Settith  before  vs  the 
bred  and  a  litil  hony  that  was  lefte  the 
tothir  tyme  And  whanne  hit  was  fo  done 
with  a  ful  litil  refeccion  tlier  of  he  brake  his  fafle 
Ande  fo  he  bode  waking  in  prayor  and  terys  til  the 
howre  of  night  that  they  range  to  matens  Sothely  whan 
the  bretheren  rofe  to  matens  he  went  with  hem  and  as 
he  had  rofe  with  our  lorde  the  whiche  fum  tyme  that 
fame  howre  rofe  fro  deth  and  lyfe  And  fo  came  to 
chirche.  not  withowte  ioyful  merueling  of  them  that 
fawe  him  and  without  fuflentacion  or  helpe  of  any 
thing  entrid  into  the  quire  and  fo  he  did  not  a  xi 
monthis  before.  And  there  in  gret  deuocyon  and 
terys  bode  and  contynewid  til  matens  was  doon  and  tyl 
the  refurreccion  of  our  lorde  the  whiche  yerely  in  the 
fame  chirche  is  wont  to  be  fhewid  vyfybly  and  howe 
the  angel  append  and  fpake  to  the  wemen  at  the 
fepulture  of  the  victoriofe  refurreccion  of  ther  king 
and  alfo  that  they  fhulde  lei  to  his  difciplys  his  glo 
rious  refurreccion  and  at  the  lafte  til  our  lord  apperyd 
to  his  welbelouyd  mary  mawdelen  and  named  her  maria 
in  the  figure  of  a  gardner  and  til  the  meffys  ware  doone 
and  hadrefceyuid  the  holy  comyning  of  criilen  men. 
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C  ?yoto  he  tolOr  to  ii  of  his  confrsson>s  a  parte 
of  fitifljr  ttjmgrs  as  he  ijaD  snmr.  C  Ca  bin 

[Ftcr  this  nowe  that  he  had  refceyued  oure 
lordys  precyous  body  ioyful  and  light  he 
was  and  brought  of  his  bretheren  into  the 
colloke  the  which  ys  a  place  where  they 
may  fpeke  to  geder  and  there  copynily 
they  came  abowte  hyin  defiling  him  to  tel  hem  of  feche 
thinges  as  befylle  hym  and  as  he  had  feyn  for  ther 
goollly  edifiyng  and  comfort  For  al  they  vndyrflode 
that  herde  his  wordys  the  day  before  when  he  was 
fully  cumme  to  him  felfe  and  fawe  his  contynuall 
weping  that  by  mony  thinges  grete  thingis  and  mer- 
uelus  had  be  fhewde  him.  And  whan  they  with 
te  inftans  afkidhim.  he  diflymylyd  alle  thing  a  lytyl 
while  At  the  lafle  vnto  his  ii  confefforys  to  whom  he 
was  confeft  on  fhrethurfday  as  hit  is  feyd  afore  to  hem 
bothe  feparatly.  he  told  thees  thynges  the  whiche  here 
after  be  digeftyd  and  wreten  with  grete  weping  and 
fyking  the  whiche  fum  tyme  fefid  him  of  his  telling 
And  fum  thinges  he  told  to  hem  bothe  and  fum 
thinges  onely  vnto  the  thoon  /  and  fum  othir  :  only  to 
the  tothir  and  that  not  without  a  confyderacion  of  a 
certen  meke  and  a  good  auifement  And  this  he  gon 
to  telle  as  hit  now  folowethe. 


C  toijat  bias  his  prticton  sprctalln  anU  hohi  a 
crvtcn  prison  appevnti  to  ijtm  in  Ijts'skpf. 

C  Ca  ix 

[Othely  he  feyde  whan  y  was  laborid  as  ye 
fawe  me  with  greuys  and  longe  wekenes 
of  body  and  euermore  with  herte  and 
fowle  y  bleffyd  our  lorde  and  thankid  him 
that  he  wolde  white  fafe  to  chafle  me  on- 
worlhy  in  a  fadyrly  chaflment     And  than  al  hope  put 
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a  fide  as  for  any  recoueryng  of  bodely  helth  y  began 
thaugh  hit  were  flowly  neuertheles  y  difpofed  me  as  y 
cowde  and  mighte  to  make  me  redy.  how  y  might  the 
fandy  and  lyghter  fcape  the  peynys  and  forows  of 
the  world  that  is  to  cumme  and  how  y  might  fynde  the 
refte  of  euerlallyng  life  when  y  fliuld  be  callid  oute  of 
my  body.  And  when  as  y  remembrid  thefe  thinges 
after  my  power  befely.  than  after  a  litil  while  pad 
a  thoughte  fyl  to  my  mynde  that  y  fhulde  praye  our 
lord  god  that  he  wolde  white  fafe  to  reuele  and  fhewe 
to  me  in  fome  maner  of  wife,  the  ftate  of  the  worlde 
that  is  to  come  and  the  condicion  of  the  foulys  that  byn 
pafl  her  bodyes  after  this  lyfe  and  thanne  this  opynly 
knowen  y  might  the  bettyr  vndirftonde  what  within 
fhorte  fpace  as  y  fuppofyd  were  to  be  dred.  and  what 
v  might  hope  after  whanne  y  fliuld  paffe  fro  thys 
worlde  to  that  worlde  and  fo  by  this  to  ftabylle  my 
felfe  in  the  drede  and  loue  of  god  as  long  as  I  fhuld 
leue  in  this  dowtefulle  lyfe.  And  fo  on  a  certeyn  night 
in  the  begynnyng  of  lente  that  ys  lafte  paft.  append 
to  me  in  my  flepe  a  certen  worfhipful  perfon  ftondyng 
by  me  and  feyng  to  me.  O  fone  he  feyde  gret  ys  thy 
deuocyon  in  praying  and  mekyl  is  thy  perfeuerans 
wherfore  thy  contynual  prayer  and  meke  demening 
may  not  be  onfpedeful  before  the  prefens  and  goodnes 
of  god  Neuertheles  fro  hens  forth  be  of  goode  conforte 
and  contynew  deuoutly  in  prayur  and  for  more  flrenght 
feche  the  helpe  of  prayers  of  fome  religious  perfons. 
and  yef  yow  fo  do  doutles  you  fhalte  knowe  yat  fone 
you  fhalte  opteyne  and  gete  thy  peticion  Sothely  than 
he  named  to  me  fome  perfons  and  the  namys  of  ther 
offices  feyng  this  /  Knowe  wele  that  mekil  yt  wille  the 
profete.  yef  yow  maye  haue  the  prayers  of  fuche  perfons. 
the  whiche  the  goodnes  of  god  ys  wonte  right  gladly 
to  here.  Sende  alfo  to  the  monaflery  of  nonnys  here 
by.  that  yow  knowyft  wele  and  namyd  hit  /  befechyng 
hem  to  pray  for  the.  Mekyl  god  is  pleafid  in  her  holy 
purpofe  and  laudable  conuerfacion.  wherfore  his  good- 
nes gretly  fauerth  their  willes  and  defires     And  whan 
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tliis  was  feyd  to  me.  bothe  the  Qepe  that  y  was  in  and 
the  perfon  that  fpake  to  me  went  away.  Then  fodenly 
ywakydand  (ledfaftlykepte  in  mynde  this vyfyon.  and  af- 
fone  as  y  might  ydefired  the  fame  perfons  to  prayforme 
not  vttering  to  them  the  caufe  wherfore  they  fhulde  pray 
for  me  Than  vi  wekis  paile.  in  the  night  that  was  nexte 
afore  fherethurlday  as  ye  can  remembre.  whan  y  had 
taken  ofyow  and  of  youre  felowe  difcyplynys  in  the 
i  haptur  hows,  that  ys  to  feye  vi  of  vow  and  vi  of  him 
for  that  day.  and  v  other  lor  the  fexte  feriis  of  lente 
paile.  fro  the  whiche  y  was  compellyd  that  tyme  to 
abfleyne  by  caufe  of  fekenes  fo  grete  abundans  of 
grace  of  terys  and  fweteneffe  of  lierte  /  y  felte  me  re- 
pletyd  there  in  the  refceyuyng  of  tho  difcyplynys  that 
\  can  not  fhewe  it  in  telling  by  no  wordys.  wherfore 
the  nexte  day  after  hit  was  to  me  ful  fwete  often  tymes 
to  wrepe.  And  than  the  next  nvght  after  grete  fykynges 
beyng  than  the  houre  to  ryle  to  rnatens  y  fylle  in  to  a 
pleafaunt  ilepe. 


C  3l?otoc  he  toas  toavnciJ  m  Ijis  slrpr  to  toor= 
sijipc  tije  erossc  of  owe  lortr.  CCax 

Othely  than  as  y  was  a  flepe  y  perceyued  a 
voyce.  but  y  wifl  not  fro  whens  hyt  came, 
feyng  to  me  in  this  wyfe.  Arife  vppe  and 
goe  in  to  the  chapell.  and  to  the  awter 
that  is  dedifyed  and  halowd  in  the  wor 
i'chipe  of  feynte  laurence  and  of  alle  martyres.  And 
there  behynd  that  awter  yowe  fhalte  fynde  a  croffe  and 
an  ymage  of  thy  redemer  affixed  to  the  fame  croffe. 
redemyng  the  world  by  hys  deth.  And  that  fame 
croffe.  mekely  and  deuowtly  go  to  and  kys  in  remem- 
hraunce  of  thy  fauyur  and  oflir  to  hym  with  meke  herte. 
a  facrifice  of  prayers  knowyng  wele.  hit  to  be  accept  of 
god.  and  to  the  an  holfum  deuocion.  in  the  whiche 
yow  fhalte  ful  abundantly  delyte.  Than  after  this  y 
wakyd  and  with  the  bretheren  y  came  to  the  chirche  to 
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here  matens  And  when  the  bretheren  had  begunne 
matens  y  mette  with  a  fenyor  that  ye  knowe  wele  in 
the  chirche  porch  and  was  on  of  hem  that  y  toke 
difciplinis  in  the  night  before  Than  whan  y  faw 
hym  y  made  a  iigne  to  hym.  to  difcyplyne  me  in  lyke 
wyfe  ageyne  as  he  dyd  afore.  And  fo  lightely  we 
went  bothe  to  gedyr  into  the  chaptur  howfe  and  with 
one  affent  gladly  we  came  ageyne  And  there  alfo 
mette  with  vs  another  fenyor  in  the  fame  place  where 
y  mette  the  firft.  to  whome  y  made  alfoo  a  figne  for  to 
haue  a  difciplyne.  And  he  beckid  with  his  hand  that 
y  fhulde  tarye  a  lityl  while.  Thanne  lefte  y  my  bre- 
theren /  that  y  came  with  to  chirche  /  the  whiche  were 
fekelew  fittyng  a  parte,  and  alone  y  wente  forth  to 
the  awter  that  was  notyd  to  me  in  my  flepe  And 
whenne  y  was  nygh  the  awter  y  put  of  my  fhowys 
and  knelvd  on  my  kneys  apon  the  pament  and  ofte 
tymys  inclyned  my  heed  doon  to  the  ground  And  fo 
went  behynde  the  awter  to  feche  the  croffe  that  y  herd 
of  before  Trewly  y  knew  not  afore  in  any  wife  by 
any  mannys  telling  that  any  croffe  was  let  doon  there 
Neuertheles  y  founde  hit  as  hit  was  tolde  me  before 
And  anon  y  was  refoluyd  al  into  terys  of  deuocyon 
and  lyyng  proflrate  al  my  body  ful  deuowtly  y  worfhipte 
that  holy  croffe  feyng  many  deuout  prayers  And  than 
after  y  cam  knelyng  on  my  kneys  to  the  fame  croffe 
and  aftyr  feyd  lengur  deuoute  fupplicacionsand  thank- 
ynges  to  god  /  kyfling  oft  tymes  the  fete  of  the  crucy- 
fyxe  /  and  befily  with  the  terys  of  my  nyes  watrid  hem. 

C  5?oh)f  i)t  satoe  tlje  rigljt  stDc  of  tijc  evuetftxe 
blctfimg  Hon  to  ijtm  anO  tijc  rfgijt  fote  also  anfl 
of  tljr  .it.  ligijtvg  tijat  apprritJ  tljerf.  C  xi 

|He  mene  while  as  y  lift  vppe  my  nyes  that 
were  fore  of  weping  to  the  face  of  the 
crucifyxe  y  felte  fome  dropys  fallyng  don 
to  me  I  putte  ther  to  my  fyngerys  and  y 
wele  perceyued  and  knewe  by  the  rednes 
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that  hit  was  blode  Alfo  y  behylde  tBe  right  fyde  of 
the  ymage  of  (jure  lordis  body  and  hit  wellid  oute  of 
blode  .is  a  mannys  flefh  is  wont  to  blede.  whenne  hit 
is  cuppid.  Trewly  the  place  that  y  faux-  this  in  was 
derke.  for  hyt  was  behynde  the  auter  aboute  myd- 
nighte.  But  I  fawe  there  ii  lyghtis  fhynyng  at  bothe 
the  fydes  of  the  croffe.  as  hit  had  be  ii  tapers  wele 
brenning  I  lookyd  fro  whens  that  light  fhulde  cumme 
and  y  cowde  fee  no  place  fro  whens  hit  came.  Trewly 
than  y  toke  in  my  hopynne  hand  :  y  wote  nere  how 
mony  dropis  of  that  precious  blode  and  there  with 
diligently  y  anoyntid  my  nyes.  my  neris  and  my  nofe 
thrillys  And  at  the  lafleyputone  drope  of  vat  bleffyd 
Mode  in  to  my  lippys  and  of  the  grete  defyre  and 
deuocyon  of  myne  herte.  y  fwelowd  hyt  doone  And 
whether  y  offendyd  god  in  that  poynt  or  no  y  wote 
nere  The  remnand  ther  of  y  hild  in  my  hand  purpofyng 
to  haue  kept  hit  Alfo  y  behilde  and  fawe  the  right 
fote  of  the  fame  crucifiye  blode  Sothely  yiflerday  whan 
y  was  refloryd  to  my  felfe  ageyne  and  founde  no  thing 
of  that  precious  blode  in  my  handys.  fore  and  gretly 
y  forowde  and  euer  fhal  for  the  loffe  of  fo  grete  and 
precious  trefowre. 

C  ?i>otoe  Jjc  rame  in  to  the  rfjaptur  fjotrjjse  anfci 
totic  Dtsn>plrmijs  an&  fjoto  fjc  toas  tfjeve  raursfyt. 

<Ta  xit 

jOrthermore  to  fatiffye  yow  y  flialle  nowe 
telle  of  other  thynges.  The.  ii.  lyghtes 
that  y  fawe  fhynyng  abowte  the  crucyfyxe 
a  fore  feyde.  fodenly  pafte  thens.  to  the 
fowthe  parte  of  the  awter.  Thanne  y 
that  was  knelyng  in  the  north  fide  of  the  auter  :  at  the 
right  fide  of  the  crucyfyxe  feyng  hit  pafte  and  gon  to 
the  tother  fide  folowd  after  hopyng  that  y  fhulde  fee 
there  fum  fpiritualle  thyng.  And  whan  y  came  thedir 
y  herde  the  fownc  of  a  voyce  behynde  me  of  the  fame 
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old  fadyr  that  y  mette  with  lafl  before  in  the  chircli 
porch  of  whom  y  defy  red  to  be  difcyplyned  and  he 
bade  me  tary  a  lit il  while  Than  lefte  y  alle  that  yfawe 
there  and  y  [know]  not  howe.  nether  in  what  wife  anoon  y 
came  in  to  the  chaptur  howfe  And  whan  y  had  feyd 
my  confiteor  as  the  vfe  ys.  and  he  had  prayde  for  me 
and  affoyled  me  with  this  benefon.  In  nomine patris 
et  filii  et  fpiritus  fancii  amen,  he  gaue  me  difcip- 
lynys  \  i.  tymes  as  he  didde  afore  Often  tymes  y  de- 
fired  him  that  y  might  reherfe  my  confeffyon  and  to  take 
dyfcyplynys  of  hym.  for  at  euery  llroke  that  he  gaue 
me  in  the  ftydde  of  forowe  and  peyne.  they  were 
tumid  to  me.  an  ineftymable  and  incredibulle  fwete- 
nes  of  ioyfull  conforte.  But  he  wold  geue  me  no  more 
and  fo  y  rofe  vppe.  Sothely  thanne  he  went  in  his 
albys  and  fate  done  in  the  abbotis  fete,  that  was  there 
in  the  chaptur  hows:  And  thanne  y  came  and  lay 
proftrate  before  hym.  afkyng  my  veny  and  reherfyd 
ageyne  my  Confiteor  etc.  and  he  feyde  ouer  me  Mife- 
reatur  tui  omnipotens  deus  etc.  and  fo  affoyled  me 
ageyne  wyth  thys  bleffyng  In  nomine  patris  ct  filii  et 
fpiritus  fancti  And  wrhenne  he  had  anfwarde  Amen 
Anoon  ther  came  to  me  a  certeyne  worfhipful  fadyr  a 
fenyor  that  had  a  face  and  a  chere  as  an  angelle. 
clothid  in  white  brightyr  and  whittir  thanne  the  fnowe  : 
The  heere  of  his  hedd  was  whore  and  his  ftature  of 
medy  heyth.  He  toke  me  vppe  and  feyde  allonly 
to  me  thefe  wordys.  Folowe  yow  me.  Trewly  than 
he  hylde  me  by  the  right  hand  fo  fewerly  as  foftly 
and  fo  clippid  my  hand  in  hys. 

C  $oto  ijc  fdte  ijrnn  sclfe  fjerc  first  raptf. 

C  ©a  xiii 

Ere  y  felte  my  felfe  fyrft  rapte  in  fpyryte. 
Than  hys  brother  that  was  hys  confeffor 
to  whome  he  tolde  alle  thefe  thynges 
afore  feyde  afkyd  hym  and  feyde  And 
trowifle  yet  brother  that  y  or  the  tothe- 
c 
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fenyor  gaue  difcyplynis  yat  night  as  tliou  feyfle.  or 
went  in  t<>  the  chaptur  howfe  in  albys  Than  he  won- 
drede  at  his  alking  and  feyde.  Knowe- not  ye  that 
this  ys  trowth  that  y  haue  to  yow  here  feyde  Than 
k-\i\c  hys  confeffor  ageyne.  in  no  wyfe  ther  was  no 
feche  thynges  done  of  vs  nether  myght  be  done,  for 
the  ordyr  wil  not  that  we  fhuld  haue  gone  that  tyme 
of  the  night  in  to  the  chaptur  howfe  to  geue  difcyp- 
lynys  1  han  he  feyd  to  hym  :  Dowtheles  y  had  went 
hether  to.  that  tho  difcyplynys  and  other  thynges  had 
be  done  of  yow  to  me  Ful  wele  y  knowe  withowtyn 
dowte.  that  y  refceyued  thoes  difcyplynys  aboue  re- 
herfyd  in  the  chaptur  howfe  :  of  men  that  ihe  wed  yowr 
perfons  and  liknes  wakyngly  andbodely  and  wyth  hole 
mynde  for  y  felte  and  herde  the  flrokys  of  hem  and 
alio  y  wele  vndyrflode  and  dyfcernyd  the  voyce  of 
them  that  prayde  for  me  and  affoyled  me  :  as  y  fhulde 
haue  knowe  of  you  bothe  Trewly  the  firft  night  when 
v  went  owte  of  the  chaptur  hows  y  thought  to  haue 
byddyn  ther  in  the  fame  place  tyl  the  mornyng  in  the 
grete  gladnes  of  herte  and  deuocyon  that  y  had  ref- 
ceyued  there  but  y  was  fum  what  troubulde  and  dif- 
efyd  by  the  noyfe  of  the  couent  when  they  went 
oute  of  the  chirche  after  matens  And  led  y  fhulde 
haue  ben  reprouyd  of  prefumpcion  /  yef  y  had  taride 
there  al  night  y  wente  with  oure  bretheren  home  to 
oure  bedde  And  whenne  y  went  out  of  the  chaptur 
hows  y  mette  with  brother  marten  And  that  night 
l.ode  y  waking  in  grete  lightneffe  of  fowle  tyl  matens 
of  the  next  nyghte  Thanne  the  next  night  after  when 
y  was  at  matens  aboute  the  begynnyng  of  the  thirde 
nocturne  y  was  callid  fro  the  awter  where  as  y  was 
praying  with  a  fowne  made  lyke  as  a  man  hadde 
fmytte  the  flony  pament  wyth  his  fote  and  fo  went  in 
to  the  chaptur  howfe.  Alfoo  hyt  was  the  fame  owre  / 
in  the  whiche  the  lafle  nyghte.  at  the  lafle  tyme  we 
went  thedyr  for  the  fame  caufe.  And  alle  other  thynges 
lyke  as  y  haue  told  yow  befylle  me.  Thys  onely  y 
canne  not  remembre  in  any  wife  howe  y  came  at  the 
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lafle  tyme  fro  the  chapel  that  y  was  inne  to  the  chap- 
ter hows.  For  withowte  a  ftaffe  y  myght  not  goe 
thedyr :  and  abowte  the  facrarye  of  the  fame  auter  y 
knowe  wele  y  left  my  felfe  And  howe  y  parte  ouer  the 
wave  that  lyth  betwene  the  chaptur  hows,  and  the 
place  that  y  was  in.  and  alfo  the  lettyngcs  of  gricis 
and  other  obftaclis  iiii  or  v  y  can  not  remembre  For 
when  y  was  cumme  to  my  felfe  ageyne.  thoes  thinges 
the  whiche  y  had  experiens  of  bodely  about  the  awter 
and  the  croffe.  ware  fo  freffh  in  my  mynde  that  I  wende 
y  had  be  founde  rather  there  than  in  the  chaptur  howfe 
And  this  he  tolde  of  tho  thingis  aboue  reherfid. 

C  StJtgrrsston. 

{[  How  as  touching  tho  perfons  of  whom  he  was 
brought  in  to  the  chaptur  hous  and  to  whome  he 
feyd[h]isiW//?7(W the  whiche  prayde  for  him  affoylyd 
him  and  gaue  him  alfo  difciplynys  in  the  liknes  of  his 
own  bretheren  and  he  knew  no  nothir  wife  that  time 
but  they  had  be  his  bretheren.  they  were  douteles 
holy  angellys  that  fo  apperyd  and  dyd  to  him  by  the 
wille  of  god  And  as  towelling  that  worfhipfull  olde 
fadyr  whois  face  was  like  an  angel  and  hys  clothing 
whittir  than  the  fnowe.  that  toke  hym  by  the  hand 
when  he  lay  proftrate  in  the  chaptur  hous  and  feyde 
to  him  folow  thow  me  :  was  the  holy  and  bleffid 
bilhoppe  fente  Nicholas  whome  fpecially  he  louid  and 
worfhipte  dayly  as  hit  fhalle  be  aftirward  more  opyn- 
nor  declarid  And  nowe  after  this  adigreffion  go  we 
ageyne  to  the  narracion. 


C  $>oU)e  tijt's  monftc  toas  vaptc  antJ  foIouUc  fjts 
IcHcv  scut  Ktcfjolas.  Ca  xiiij 

Ladly  than  feide  this  monke  wente  y  with 
that  worfhipfull  olde  fader  the  whiche  by 
commandement  of  moth  and  leding  ot 
hande  had  take  me  vp  to  be  a  felow  with 
him  of  his  wey.  and  al  the  while  that  v 
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lay  deftitute  of  my  bodily  wiitis.  we  went  bothe  to 
geder  hande  in  hande  Sothly  this  was  fromydnight  of 
fherethurfday  the  whiche  endith  in  the  mornyng  of 
good  fredaye  in  whiche  time  y  was  rauyfhte  in  fpirite 
as  y  laye  in  the  chaptur  hows  tyl  the  euetyde  of  fatur- 
day  foloyng.  in  the  whiche  euetyde  as  ye  fa  we  y  was 
put  oute  fro  that  fecrete  refle  and  fpiritualle  fight  is 
that  y  had  before  to  thys  opyn  and  worldly  conuer- 
facion. 


C  ?i>oto  sent  fltcholas  fcroucrht  this  monfte  to 
tljr  first  place  of  primes.  C  Ca  x\) 

[Henne  went  we  yeflewarde  by  a  pleyn  weye 
in  a  right  path  til  we  came  to  a  certen 
regyon.  that  was  fid  wyde  and  brode  and 
ouer  horabulle  and  gaflfull  in  fight,  fowle 
and  myry  of  thicke  cley  Trewly  there  we 
fawe  an  infenyte  n ombre  of  men  and  wemen  that  no 
man  might  nombre  putforth  to  the  gretnes  of  dyuers 
and  inenarrabulle  peynes  There  was  a  company  in- 
numerabulle  of  men  and  women  of  euery  condicion  of 
euery  profeffion  and  of  euery  ordyr  There  were  the 
doers  of  al  fynnys  ordente  to  dyuers  kyndes  of  peynes 
after  the  diuerfite  of  fynnes  and  qualite  of  perfons  I 
herde  and  fawe  bi  the  opyn  and  brode  fpace  of  that 
hide  whois  endys  no  ye  might  fee.  the  wrechid 
companyes  of  men  and  women  ouer  wrechidful 
bounden  to  gedyr  flockemel.  in  ther  equalyte  of  fynnys 
and  in  likeneffe  of  profeffion  equaly  to  foffyr  and  like 
wife  to  crye  in  here  grete  and  greuys  peynes  And  who 
fim  euer  y  fawe  there  to  be  made  redy  in  that  peyne- 
fnll  place  to  heuyn  -warde  opynly  y  knewe  and  vndyr- 
llode.  for  what  fynnes  they  were  ponyfht  and  the 
kynde  of  the  fynnc  and  the  mefure  and  qualite  of 
ther  fatiffaccion.  the  whiche  they  deferuyd  owther  by 
contricion  and  co[n]feffion  of  her  offenfis.  or  by  the 
remediis  and  helpinges  of  othir  benefetis  done  for  hem 
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Trewly  al  tho  that  y  (awe  put  there  fum  what  y  knewe 
hem  confortyd  for  the  hope  of  euerlafting  bliffe  the 
which  they  hopid  fum  tyme  to  cum  to  And  fome  y 
(awe  paciently  fofyrre  right  grete  peynes  and  for  the 
gode  werkys  the  whiche  they  had  done  of  ther  con- 
fciens.  that  was  referuyd  and  putte  vppe  in  mede  for 
them  and  alfo  for  the  grete  truft  tliat  they  had  to  haue 
euerlafting  bliffe  euermore  countid  lygh[t]ly  in  her  fowle 
the  horrabulle  peynes  that  they  bare  Treuly  they 
wepte  and  forowde  and  cryed  oute  /  for  grefe  of  peinys 
and  amonge  this  as  they  went  forth  farthir  euermore 
her  peynys  were  leffid  and  to  hem  more  efyur  Alfo  y 
behilde  mony  of  them  that  fodenly  fcapyd  out  of  the 
place  that  they  were  torment  in  and  fander  haftid  hem 
felfe  thanne  other,  to  go  the  weye  that  was  before  hem. 
But  anone  fro  benethe  lyke  as  the  grownde  hadde  be 
broken,  ther  brake  vppe  a  flame  of  tier  that  inuoluyd 
hem  and  the  deuyls  yat  mette  with  hem.  fore  bete 
hem  with  fcorgis  and  forkis  and  other  dyuers  kyndes 
of  tormentyng.  and  foo  ageyne.  retourned  apon  hem 
alle  her  wodeneffe.  Neuertheles  they  beyng  fo  betyn 
and  brokyn  and  inwardly  brent  yet  they  fcapyd  ageyne 
and  in  lyke  condicion  as  hit  is  feyd  afore,  the  ferther 
they  went  /  the  leffur  wes  ther  peynys  and  the  yefyur 
Sothely  in  this  paffage  fome  did  gretely  profet.  fome 
but  lytyl  and  fome  al  mofle  neuer  a  dele.  To  fome 
ther  goyng  was  no  profetyng  but  a  myferabulle  fay  ling  / 
for  they  went  fro  ml  cruel  peynes  to  wers  And  eche  of 
them  aftyr  ther  olde  merytys  and  deferuynges.  owthir 
were  holpe  in  her  weye  or  lettyd  or  els  releuyd  and 
that  was  by  the  prefent  benefetys  done  and  fhewyd 
for  hem  of  their  frendys  in  this  world.  Sothely  thoes 
thynges  the  whiche  y  confeyued  in  mynde.  or  was  en- 
fourmed  and  taught  by  comyning  and  fpekyng  with 
fome  of  them  there,  anone  aftyr  y  wille  opynly  fhewe 
hem  as  hit  is  benethe  in  this  prefent  wryting  declared. 
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C  <Df  thr  grrtr  Dturrsttrrns  of  primes.    1  <Ta  .rbi 

[Nfynyte  kyndes  and  diuerfytees  of  peynys 
where  there  that  y  (awe  Some  of  hem 
were  roftyd  at  the  fyre  Some  were  fryed 
in  a  panne  /  Some  were  alfo  rafyd  with 
fyry  naylys  vnto  the  bonys  and  to  the 
lowfing  of  her  ioyntys  Some  were  foden  in  bathis  of 
pyche  and  brymftonne  with  an  horabul  flenche  and 
other  thingis  melted  by  heete  as  ledde  braffe  and  other 
dyuers  meteltys  And  fome  were  gnawyn  with  the 
venummys  teth  of  wondyrfull  wormys.  Some  alfo  were 
cafle  done  tliicke  on  arowe  and  fmyt  throw  with  fharpe 
ftakys  and  palys  who  ys  endys  were  alle  fyrye  And 
whyle  fome  were  hangyn  on  galows.  odyr  were  alto 
drawyn  wyth  hokys  and  fome  were  betyn  fore  wyth 
l  urgys.  and  fo  in  hard  example  they  were  al  to  toryn. 
Trewly  of  tho  perfons  mony  were  biffhoppis  and  ah- 
botys  and  other  were  of  other  dignitees.  Sothely  fome 
flowiyd  in  profperite  in  the  fpyrytualte.  Some  in  the 
temporalte  and  fome  in  relygyon  :  the  whiche  were 
feyn  poniflit  in  dowbulle  forowe  aboue  other  perfons. 
For  y  fawe  them  that  were  clerkys  Monkys  Xoonys  / 
laymen  and  lay  wemen  fo  mekyl  leffe  ordende  and 
put  to  peynys  howe  mekyl  the  leffe  they  had  before  of 
worldely  dygnyte  and  profperyte.  In  trowthe  y  fawe 
hem  greuyd  in  a  more  fpecyal  bittirneffe  of  peynys 
aboue  other,  the  whyche  y  knewe  in  my  tyme  were 
Eugys  and  Prelatys  of  other.  And  by  eaufe  hyt  ys 
ouer  longe  to  telle  finglerly  of  euery  perfone :  what 
they  foffryd  and  wherfore  they  foffryd.  fome  thynges  y 
wylle  gedur  to  gedur.  of  fome  cerreyn  perfons  what 
they  foftyd  afore  ther  dethe  and  after  tlier  dethe.  For 
that  was  opyn  to  me  of  euery  perfon  Neuertheleffe 
there  ys  no  mannys  tonge  that  may  fuffycyently  telle 
the  lyghtyft  peynys  of  that  place  nethyr  by  ellymacyon 
conceue  hym  in  mynde.  Alfo  the  dyuerfyte  and  mul- 
typlycyte  of  peynys.  to  the  whiche  I  hey  be  cafle  vnd;  r 
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euer  amonge  fro  one  to  a  nother  veryly  y  know  lege  no 
man  may  noumbre.  I  take  god  to  vvytneffe.  that  and 
there  were  any  man.  the  whiche  had  done  to  me  :  or 
to  my  frendys  alle  the  hurtys  and  iniuriis.  that  may  be 
done  of  any  man  in  thys  lyfe  or  ellys  he  had  flayne 
vs  y  fey  and  y  had  fo  grete  an  enmy  put  into  peynys 
that  y  fawe  there  to  be  torment  long  tyme  a  thoufand 
tymes  and  hit  were  poffybylle  y  wolde  fofyr  temporal 
dethe  for  hys  delyuerans.  For  alle  thing  ther  ben  io 
peynfull  of  forowe  and  anguyflfhe  byttyrnes  and 
wrechydnes  that  they  excede  mefure  and  mode,  let  vs 
nowe  that  be  it  in  this  worlde  alyue  fee  and  confidere 
by  this  how  gretely  we  ought  to  gene  vs  in  chayftyng 
oure  wekyd  condycyons  and  to  amende  oure  leuyng 
and  alfo  how  mekyl  we  fchulde  labur  to  exercyfe  vs  to 
kepe  the  commawndementys  of  god  and  to  do  good 
werkys  by  the  whyche  and  the  mercy  of  god  we  may 
deferue  to  be  delyuerd  afore  of  fo  grete  euyllys.  And 
alfo  that  owre  dere  frendys  as  fadyr  and  moder  fyftyr 
and  broder  and  othyr  that  were  fum  tyme  owre  louers 
ther  fore  ponyfht  for  her  ofFencys  myght  be  delyuerd 
the  foner  fro  thens  by  good  dedys  and  werkys  of  mercy 
and  pety  deuowtly  done  of  vs  for  ther  redempcion  and 
helpyng  And  afore  yere  y  make  any  fpecial  mencion 
by  wrytyng  of  the  fore  peynys  and  tormentys  of  fum 
perfons  that  y  fownde  and  knew  ther  and  they  alfo 
knew  me  y  wyl  fchortly  wryte  yn  here  the  placys  of 
peynys  that  y  behelde  as  y  went  abowte  wyth  heuy 
compaflion  aftyr  we  were  pafte  the  fyrfl  peynful  place 
and  region  Sothly  to  owre  femyng  the  lengthe  of  thys 
fyrfte  place  afore  feyde  was  on  goyngable.  but  we  that 
ys  to  feye  my  leder  and  y  went  on  to  the  fyde  ageynfte 
hyt  as  we  dyd  othyr  peynful  cooftys  of  tormentys  but 
amonge  them  we  came  not  how  be  hyt  as  hyt  femyd 
to  me  we  myghte  haue  done  wytliowt  any  fere  or  hurte 
or  harme. 
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lllerfore  after  that  we  were  pa  fie  the  firfle 
place  ofpurgatoiye  we  came  to  the  feconde 
place  of  purgatorye  and  tormentys  in  the 
whyche  was  an  hye  hylle  vppe  al  moofle 
to  the  clowdys  and  was  deuyded  fro  the 
forfeyde  fyrfle  place  of  purgatorye.  And  thenne 
lyghtely  and  fwyftely  we  wente  on  thys  fame  hye  hylle. 
And  there  was  vndyr  the  farthyr  fyde  of  thys  hylle  a 
full  depe  valeye  and  a  derke.  fet  with  bocis  and 
brackys  on  euery  fyde  hangyng  owte  who  ys  lenthe 
no  man  myght  fee.  And  in  the  lower  parte  of  the 
feyde  valeye  was  a  full  brode  ponde  of  horrabull  blake 
watyr.  And  owte  of  that  fame  fowle  ponde  byfyly  brake 
a  myfle  of  an  indycybylle  flenche.  Trewely  the  toon 
fyde  of  that  fame  hye  hylle  whyche  hangyd  toward 
the  ponde  cafte  oute  fro  hym  an  horrabulle  brennyng 
fyre  vppe  on  to  the  heuyn.  And  alfoo  on  tothyr  fyde 
of  the  forfeyde  hye  hylle  was  fo  grete  and  ineftymable 
coolde  that  ys  to  feye  of  fnowe  and  Hayle  wyth  many 
other  cruell  flormys  that  me  thowghte  and  femyd  that 
y  fawe  no  thyng  fo  peynefull  and  cruel  as  yat  colde 
was  The  lenthe  of  that  valey  afore  feyde  and  bothe  the 
fydys  of  the  hylle  the  whiche  had  in  hem  that  hora- 
bulle  fyre  and  coold  was  fo  full  of  fowlys.  as  hyues 
fwarmyn  ful  of  bees  To  the  whyche  fowlys  thys  was  a 
comynne  and  a  generalle  tormente  that  nowe  they 
were  drownd  in  the  forfeyde  ponde  and  fro  thens 
takyn  vppe  and  cafte  in  to  here,  and  fo  at  the  lafle 
they  ware  bore  vppe  an  hy  by  the  grete  vyolente 
flamys  of  her  as  fparclys  byn  of  a  brennyng  fornece. 
and  fo  lette  down  on  the  tother  fyde  of  the  hylle  to 
the  horrabulle  coolde  of  fnowe  hayle  and  fharpenefle 
of  flormys  and  afterward  cafte  downe  hedlonge  in  to 
the  greuys  flenche  of  the  ponde  aboue  feyde  and 
ageyne  takyn  vp  and  cafle  in  to  the  brennyng  fier. 
And  fome  of  hem  were  lengur  ponyfht  in  fier  thenne 
other  and   fome   in  coolde     And  fome  ware  taryde 
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lengur  in  the  greuys  ftenche  of  the  ponde.  than  other. 
And  fome  y  fawe  ware  bounde  and  compreffid  in  the 
myddys  of  flamys  of  fier  that  meruelous  hit  is  to 
fpeke.  and  as  grapys  he  compreffyd  in  a  preffure. 
Trewely  tlie  condicion  of  al  that  ware  there  torment 
and  peynde  in  that  fecunde  place  was  this.  Alle  the 
fpace  of  the  ponde  aboue  feyde.  they  were  compellyd 
to  goe  throwe.  fro  the  begynning  to  the  endyng.  for 
to  fulfylle  her  pnrgacion.  Neuertheleffe  ful  grete  and 
monyfold  was  the  diftinccyon  and  dyuerfyte  of  her 
peynys  and  tormentys.  For  fome  had  lighter  ponyfh- 
ment  than  fome.  and  fome  was  grauntyd  a  more  fwyfter 
paffage  thens.  then  to  fome  other  and  that  was  for  the 
qualite  of  her  merytys  and  deferuingys  afore  done  and 
alfo  for  the  quantitie  of  fuffragys  and  helpys  done  of 
her  frendys  for  hem  after  her  dethe.  And  they  that 
were  of  grettur  offenfys  and  fynnis  and  feldyn  or 
flowly  holpyn  longe  tyme  and  fore  were  holdyn  in 
peynys.  And  fothely  the  more  nere  they  al  came  to 
the  ende  of  the  place  the  more  yefyor  and  foftyr 
waxed  their  peynys.  The  mofte  cruell  peynys  were  in 
the  begynnyng  howe  be  hit  as  y  feyde  afore  not  al 
equaly  Sothely  the  peynys  and  tormentys  of  thys  feconde 
place  were  mekyl  more  harder  and  fcharper  than  the 
peynys  and  tormentys  that  we  fawe  in  the  fyrfte  place, 
wherfore  hyt  was  fo  that  mony  that  ware  yn  the  fecunde 
place  ware  forer  ponyfht  than  they  that  ware  yn  the 
fyrft  place.  Here  trewly  fownde  y  and  knew  mony 
mo  fome  tyme  of  myne  acquentans  than  y  dyd  yn  the 
firft  place.  Not  wythftondyng  yn  bothe  the  placys  y 
fpake  with  fome.  The  mefure  of  ther  ftatur  apperyd 
not  fufficiently  as  y  knew  hem  before  yn  thys  worlde. 
For  the  ftature  and  forme  of  fome  of  them  was  as 
hyt  had  be  leffyd  or  thynnyde  by  tormentys.  And 
fome  had  lefte  no  thyng  of  their  quantite.  Neuertheles 
thys  dyuerfiteys  of  her  fhappys  yn  no  thyng  lettyd  my 
knowlege.  For  ther  knowlege  was  to  me  fo  prompte 
fo  redy  and  fo  opyn  as  hyt  was  that  tyme  when  they 
leuyd  wyth  vs  yn  thys  worlde. 
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,Erc  nowe  hit  lykyth  me  to  telle  a  cert  en 
fayre  dede  and  werke  of  grete  pete  and 
mercye  the  whiche  that  tyme  was  to  me 
a  beholdyng  of  heuynes  and  alfo  of  con- 
folacion  the  whyche  may  be  to  alle  the 
worlde  a  nobylle  document  and  techyng  why  the  peple 
fchulde  haue  god  and  hys  holy  feyntys  bothe  of  men 
and  wemen  in  worfchuppe  and  in  renerence.  Truly 
whyle  y  behylde  meruelyng  thoo  thyngys  aboue  feyde 
and  mony  other  And  hylde  long  talkyng  there  wyth 
hem  that  y  knewe  before  y  harde  a  ferre  a  grete  noyfe 
and  a  crye  as  hit  had  be  theuys  that  had  takyn  a  pray 
or  elfe  as  they  had  oner  cum  their  ennemy  with  fowle 
mockys  and  fcornys.  and  loe  after  that  noyfe  and  creye 
folowde  a  curfyd  coni])anye  of  wyckyd  fpyrytys  and  a 
myghty  ledyng  with  hem  anone  as  they  hopyde  to 
helle  a  foule  of  a  woman  late  departyd  fro  her  body. 
O  good  god  what  peynys  and  tormentys  tho  cruel  1 
enmyes  leyde  apon  her.  And  the  more  they  knewe  her 
withoute  helpe  the  more  wodder  were  they  on  her. 
what  man  heryng  euer  wolde  beleue  to  any  creature 
tellyng  how  tho  wekyd  fpyrytys  and  tyrandys  of  the 
deuylle  caflyd  that  foule  amonge  hem.  as  a  tenyfe 
balle  wyth  fyrye  inftrumentys  now  fro  on  to  another. 
ttut  hoo  may  in  any  wyfe  telle  or  fchewe  to  any  man 
beleuyng  howe  her  mawe  and  inwarde  bowellys  were 
fmytte  thorowe  wyth  the  fyrye  dartys  of  tho  cruell 
tormentours.  And  as  god  ys  my  wytnes  y  behylde 
and  fawe  her  fofyrre  fo  grete  and  horrabulle  peynys 
and  tormentys  verely  as  they  leyde  hem  on  her  cruelly 
Nowther  thefe  thyngys  ware  vnto  my  fyghte  as  natur- 
al)- a  man  feyth  with  bodely  yes  that  ys  to  lave  the 
vtwarde  peynys  that  a  man  fofryth  yn  bodye.  but  alio 
what  they  felte  ynwardly  good  or  euylle  and  with  what 
heuyneffe  or  wyth   what   gladnes    they   were   fmytte 
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wythinforthe  in  her  fowllys  alle  was  to  me  that  tyme 
playne  and  opyn  So  therfore  thys  vnhappy  fowle  what 
for  the  prefente  forowe  or  dolour  that  fche  fofryd  and 
hadde  and  the  fere  of  euerlaftyng  dampnacyon.  was  in 
grete  anguys  and  forowe  of  peynys  and  tormentys. 
For  there  was  no  hope  that  confortyd  her  to  icape 
defolate  and  deflytute  of  alle  helpe  and  focoure  O 
byttyrneffe  of  alle  bytterneffe  moofle  byttyrfle  whome 
no  trufte  or  helpe  releuyth  or  helpyth  and  defperacyon 
of  the  ende  encrefythe.  The  daye  before  ihe  lefte  her 
mortal le  body  in  the  whyche  fche  leuyd  flrompetly 
and  vycyufly  and  nowe  fche  ys  keuerd  wyth  the  vefture 
of  lchame  and  vellonye.  And  wyth  yn  fche  ys  byttyn 
wyth  the  confcyens  of  fchameful  dedys  done  wyckyd- 
lye  and  wythoutforth  fche  ys  mouyd  wyth  mockyng 
and  fcornyng  of  deuelys  heuely.  Sothely  fche  felte 
thanne  in  her  fulfylled  the  w  ordys  of  the  holy  man  lob 
f eying  thys  wyfe  of  fuche  perfons.  Ducunt  in  bonis 
dies  Juos  et  in  functo  ad  inferna  defcendunt.  That 
ys  to  feye  they  lede  her  days  in  goodys  after  their 
plefure  and  in  the  twynkeling  of  an  ye  they  falle  done 
to  helle  Therfore  while  thys  onhappy  fowle  by  the 
vyctoryfe  pompys  of  her  enmyes  was  goyng  to  be 
broughte  into  helle  for  the  fynne  and  onleful  luftys 
of  her  body.  Toe  fondenly  anon  came  done  an  hye 
fro  heuyn  a  gret  lyght  by  the  whyche  bryghtnes  and 
bemys.  the  forfeyde  wykyd  fpiritys  and  minyflrys  of 
the  deuyl.  ware  dullyd  and  made  onmyghty  and  iyl 
done  to  the  gronde  wyth  the  fowle  that  they  had 
Sothly  than  yn  the  fame  lyght  came  done  a  multitude 
of  virgenys  fchynyng  yn  clothys.  whyte  as  the  fnow 
and  fette  abowte  wyth  golde  and  precius  ftonys.  the 
grace  and  ioy  that  was  yn  the  beholdyng  of  her  facys 
and  chere  y  make  no  menfion  of  for  hyt  was  fo  gret 
and  yneflymable  that  y  can  not  remembre  my  felfe 
that  law  hyt.  how  y  myght  wordly  fpeke  of  hyt. 
Amonge  the  whyche  on  that  was  moofle  feyryfle  wele 
y  knewe  and  feche  was  the  bleflyd  virgynne  and  martir 
fent  margaret.     And  anon  as  the  forfeid  fowle  faw  her 
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the  whiche  was  more  thrall  for  her  fynnys  than  of  the 
deuyllys  beganne  myferably  to  crye  and  feyde.     O 
bleffyd  and  precius  fpowfe  ofcrylle  haue  mercy  on  me 
and  belpe  me  that  for  myn   nowne  propyr  fynnys  am 
yn  defperacyon  and  ryghtfiilly  put  to  peynys  and  tor- 
mente.     I  knowlege  and  verely  knowlege  that  yn  al 
nay  lyfe  v  dyfpyfyd  the  commawndementys  of  god  and 
gaue  my  body  to  al  onclene  leuyng.     And  nothyi 
god.   ne  any  of  hys  fentys  of  men  or  wemen  that  y 
louyd  affectualy   or   dyd  any  worfhippe   to   hem  yn 
dede.     The  only  of  the  nowmbre  of  the  holy  fentis 
vn  heuin  euer  more  hertely  y  haue  louyd  and  euery 
faturday  of  myn  own  goodys  afore  thine  auter  y  offerde 
vppe  candelys     And  the  cuflome  of  my  fowle  leuyng 
now  late,  beyng  hoolle  of  my  mynde  and  body  for  thy 
loue  and  worfhippe  vtwardly   y  lefte  I  beleuyd  alfo 
that  by  the  remedy  of  confeffion  al  my  fynnys  hade  be 
wefhte  awey.     But  alas  for  forowe  my  confeffion  was 
not  fufficient  to  wefhte  and  do  awey  fo  gret  and  fo 
mony  fowle  fynnys  and  olde  by  caufe  y  lackyd  before 
the  feruor  of  contricion  and  dyd  not  for  my  fynnys 
euynworthy  penans.     Therfor  my  fynnys  cleuyn  faft 
to  me  not  yet  forgeuyn  the  whiche  y  flowthyd  too 
wype  awey  by  goo[dJ  werkys.     Loe  ther  fore  my  lady 
and  my  fwetnes  and  conforte  fchalle  my  yyftys  of  de- 
uocyons  peryfhe  the  whyche  y  haue  done  feytfully  to 
the  and  fchalle  y  thys  peryfhe  nowe  alfo  not  only  to 
my  felfe  but  alfo  to  the  to  whome  only  y  haue  ftudyd 
befely  and  thowght  not  for  to  peryflie  and  now  y 
peryfhe  to  my  fclfe  and  to  al  thyngys     Thefe  thyngys 
and  many  othyr  yn  thys  wyfe  fche  feyde  wyth  fore  and 
byttur  wepyng  and  crying  more  than  a  man  may  be- 
leue.     For  y  take  god  to  recorde  and  to  my  wytnes 
that  y  faw  the  terys  breke  owte  of  her  yes  as  they  hade 
be  hayle  ftonys.     And  thys  whyle  fche  forowde  the 
glorius    virgyn  and  martyr  fent  margaret  turnyd  her  to 
to  her  felows  virgyns  that  were  there  wyth  her  and 
feyde  O  fche  feyde  ye  mode  fwete  fyfters  ye  fee  now 
the  perelle  of  thys  woman  fum  tyme  my  feruant  and 
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ye  knew  a[l]fo  the  ynportune  malice  of  the  deuyls 
the  whyche  pretendyn  by  mony  weys  of  refon  to  haue 
her  to  hem.  And  therfore  let  vs  now  do  that  thyng 
the  whiche  only  ys  lefte  of  remedy  and  helpe  for  her. 
Pray  Ave  now  to  the  euerlaftyng  iuge  and  meke  re- 
demer  that  he  the  whyche  al  thing  may  doo  wille  wyth 
faue  as  he  knowyth  befte.  of  hys  goodnes.  and  at  owre 
defyre  fum  what  to  helpe  thys  wrechyd  fowle.  fum 
tyme  redemyd  by  hys  precius  blode  fro  the  craelle 
power  and  venummys  tethe.  of  thefe  wekyd  fpiritys. 
And  whan  thys  bleffyd  virgyn  and  martyr  fent  mar- 
garet  had  feide  thefe  wordys  anone  whytowtyn  and 
taryng.  al  thoo  virgyns  bowde  downe  to  the  grownd  on 
her  kneys  and  lyftyd  vppe  her  handys  prayng  for  that 
fynful  woman  to  her  ynmortalle  fpowfe.  owre  bleffyd 
lorde  and  fauyur  ihefu  cryft.  And  anon  as  they  had 
of  god  ther  petition  grantyd  they  rofe  vppe  togedyr 
fro  preyer  Than  anone  thys  bleffyd  virgyn  feynt  mar- 
garet  wyth  ftabylle  contynawnfe  of  face  and  fowle  gaft- 
fulle  and  thretyng  the  wekyd  fpiritys  came  nere  and 
made  of  her  fleue  a  maner  of  a  fchorge  and  lyfte  hyt  vppe 
as  fche  wolde  haue  fmitte  hem  Then  they  anon  as  hyt 
had  be  flyes  yn  a  whyrle  wynde  fleyd  away  hethur  and 
thedur  leuyng  alone  her  bownde  fowle.  and  fodenly 
vat  yn  the  farthir  fyde  apperyd  a  dyke  ful  of  boylyng 
watyr  vppe  to  the  brymmys  Therfore  yn  thys  dyke  y 
fawe  her  put  yn  And  then  feyde  to  her  that  bleffyd  and 
mercyfulle  helper  fent  margaret  Here  now  thow  mufte 
fulfylle  they  penanfe  the  whiche  thow  fchuldyft  haue 
done  before  yn  they  lyfe.  and  by  my  prayur  thow  fchalt 
haue  mekylle  helpe  and  releuyng  of  thy  peynys.  and 
aftyrwarde  when  thy  fynnys  be  fully  purgyd  and 
clenfyd  by  me  thow  fchalt  be  admytted  to  referue 
euerlaftyng  ioye  and  bliffe  Treuly  hit  can  not  be  feyde 
howe  ioifully  this  fynful  woman  toke  tho  wordys  feyde 
to  her  in  the  whiche  fche  knewe  an  ende  of  her  due 
penanfe  and  afterward  myght  fele  the  goodnes  and 
mercy  of  god  So  than  thys  vyctoryofe  dede  done  yat 
glorious  fight  of  vyrgynys  afcendyt  vppe  to  heuyn. 
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fEre  now  folowyth  alfo  another  like  myracle 
of  fill  grete  mercy  and  pety  of  the  excel- 
lent might  and  poure  of  the  bleffyd  by- 
■  fent  nycholas  Therforenowy  wille 
telle  a  nobyl  dc<\c  and  werke  late  done 
in  a  certen  feruant  of  his  the  whiche  not  longe  a  go 
welle  y  knewe  and  famylyarly  lonyd  for  fome  gode 
thingys  vat  Mas  feyne  of  him  the  whiche  therfore  the 
more  gladlyur  y  wiltelle.  for  this  man  that  y  nowe 
fpeke  of  the  whiche  by  his  occupacion  was  a  goldfmith 
told  and  declaryd  to  me  firft  the  merite  and  the  name 
of  my  leder  with  whome  y  went  hande  in  hande.  and 
thaugh  y  befeyn  here  now  fum  what  to  breke  out  for 
the  order  of  the  narracion  be  caufe  y  feyde  before  that 
ere  y  made  any  mencyon  of  the  tormentis  and  peynys 
of  any  perfons  fpecially  Firft  y  wulde  fhortly  telle  of 
the  peynful  placys  that  were  fchewyd  to  me  But  let 
that  be  takyn  of  tho  perfons  the  whiche  afterward  y 
wille  opinly  declare  to  the  profet  of  hem  yat  lyfle  to 
here  or  rede  this  reuelacion.  Therfor  as  y  fuppofe  ye 
remembre  how  a  certen  perfon  a  goldfmith  and  a 
cytfon  of  this  place  was  haftly  preuent  of  dethe  and 
fodenly  dyed.  Of  whom  alfo  hyt  was  opynly  noyfyd 
that  hyt  fo  befylle  hym  for  ouer  mekylle  drynkyng 
wyne.  And  therfore  how  myght  a  man  fey  to  whome 
thys  man  fchulde  be  fortyd  but  amonge  them  that  fent 
iohan  the  apoftylle  fpecially  fpekyth  yn  hys  pyflylle. 
Eft  peccatum  ad  mortem,  non  pro  Mo  dico  vt  oret 
quis.  That  ys  to  fey.  Ther  ys  fynne  contynewde  vn 
to  dethe  y  fey  no  man  pray  for  hym  that  contynewyth 
hys  fynne  to  hys  dethe  who  fo  abfolute  may  be  feyde 
that  contynewyth  hys  fynne  to  hys  dethe.  as  he  that 
contynewyth.  yn  dedly  fynne  and  fo  lefyth  lyfe  and 
takyth  dethe.  Sothly  thys  man  bode  not  only  yn 
the  fynne  of  dronkynnes  to  hys  dethe  but  alfo  he  fylle 
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yn  to  dethe  doyng  that  fame  fynne  the  whiche  ys  the 
feede  and  caufe  of  al  euylle.  And  as  a  certen  wyfe 
man  feith  dronkinnes  excufith  no  vife  Therfore  thys 
man  whoys  fine  and  pelle  we  fpeke  of  now  yat  hyt 
fchulde  be  feryd  and  dredde  yn  hys  wolde  days  was 
ouer  prone  and  redy  to  dronkenes  for  the  laft  thre  days 
yat  euer  he  faw  in  thys  worlde  he  continewyde  dayly 
almofte  yn  the  fame  fynne  And  yf  y  had  know  for 
certen  a  day  before  yat  he  had  dyed  of  feche  a  caufe 
as  hit  ys  aforefeyde  what  fchulde  y  thynke  or  fele  of  hym 
more  worthior  than  not  for  to  pray  for  him.  lefte  [lefte?] 
my  prayur  before  the  ryghtwes  iuge  fchulde  be  voide 
and  no  thing  helpyng  hym  Neuertheles  y  vfyd  to 
pray  for  hym  thawghe  yt  ware  flowly.  not  verely  cer- 
tiflde  of  fo  foroful  a  fame  and  happe  Sothely  hyt  was 
fo.  by  the  prouifion  of  god  that  thys  goldefmyth  was 
in  the  fecunde  place  of  peynys.  and  alfo  y  fawe  and 
behylde  hym  by  me.  whome  anone  y  knewe  and 
gretely  meruelde.  feyng  hym  afore  mony  other  that 
y  behylde.  in  goode  hope  and  lyghtly  fofryng  hys 
peynys.  Trewly  thanne  my  leder  lokyd  on  me  howe 
ftidfaftly  y  behylde  hym  and  afkyd  me  and  y  knew 
hym  And  y  feyde  ful  wele.  Than  he  feyde.  and  yow 
knowe  hym.  fpeke  to  hym  Sothly  then  this  gold- 
fmyth  lokid  on  vs  bothe  :  and  knowing  vs  wyth  an 
enarrabulle  geflur  and  behauing  of  gladnes  ioyde  to 
my  leder  and  with  bothe  his  handys  fpred  opyn  ofte 
bowde  done  al  hys  body  worfhippyng  and  greting  hym 
with  innumerable  thankys  for  hys  benefetys  and  good- 
nes  fhewyd  to  hym  And  the  mene  whyle  y  falute  hym. 
and  he  ioyfully  falute  me  ageyne.  Than  y  enqueryd 
of  hym  how  hit  was.  that  fo  fone  he  was  pafte  the 
horable  peynys.  the  whiche  y  knewe  by  his  fighte  he 
had  fofryd     Then  he  anfwarde  this 
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jV  dere  frynde  he  feyde.  al  ye  to  gedur  in 

the  worlde  haue  me  as  lofle  and  dampde. 
not  knowyng  the  goodnes  and  mercy  here 
of  my  prefent  lorde  fente  Nicholas,  the 
whiche  had  not  fofrid  me  an  onhappy  and 
an  onprofetable  feruaunt  of  his  to  be  dampde  and  lofle 
euerlaftyngly.  Than  feyde  y  to  hym.  Trewly  as  thou 
feyfte.  alle  we  that  ware  thy  frendys  forowde  that  thou 
didcfl  fo  fodenly  and  gretly  abafhyd  ynwardly  fuppofyng 
verely  that  thowhadyfle  be  dampde.  and  by  caufe  alfo 
thow  hadyfle  no  helpe  ne  remedy  by  fore  they  dethe 
of  the  holy  facramentys  of  the  chyrche.  Sothly  by 
caufe  y  fynde  the  othyr  wyfe  than  we  wende  y  am 
glade  and  fayne  y  wolde  here  how  and  yn  what  wyfe 
thow  deydyft  fo  and  fcapydyfle  eternal  damnapcion 
Thanne  he  feyde.  Gladly  what  fum  euer  thow  defyre 
y  wylle  the  telle. 
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knew  wele  how  y  dyfpofyd  me  yn  my 
leuynge  whan  y  was  yn  the  worlde  as  thoo 
thingys  that  were  opyn  to  mannys  fyghte. 
Alfo  y  contynwyde  yn  the  fowle  fynne  of 
dronkynnes.  vn  to  my  laft  ende.  of  an 
euyl  cuflome.  Neuertheles  hyt  was  not  my  wylle. 
For  gretly  hyt  dyfplefyd  me  and  mekyl  y  forowyde 
that  y  kowde  not  leue  that  vyfe.  Sothly  oftyn  tymes 
y  rofe  ageynft  my  felfe  fewurly  purpofyng.  to  leue  and 
cafte  awey  the  fowle  vyfe  of  dronkynnes  that  y  was 
wholde  yn.  But  anon  what  for  the  lufte  of  drynkyng 
and  the  importunyte  of  felefhyppe  that  y  dranke  with 
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y  was  conftraynde  to  drynke  aftyr  the  mefure  of  myne 
olde  cullome,  wherby  y  was  ouer  cumme.  and  drawyn 
ageyne  bonde  yn  to  lufte  and  cuflome  of  the  fame  fmne. 
that  was  yn  mine  owne  onmeferabulle  taking  and  appe 
tite  Treuly  amonge  this  by  the  mercy  of  god  the  whiche 
vvylle  that  no  man  peryfh  yn  my  mofle  bleffyd  lorde 
fent  Nycholas  whome  now  ye  folowe  graciufly  and  pre- 
fently.  and  whoys  parefhon  alio  y  was.  feche  deuocion 
y  had  to  hym.  that  for  any  occafion  y  neuer  lefte  but 
what  fum  euer  y  myght  do  to  his  worfchippe  y  dyd 
hyt  ful  deuowtly  And  how  mekyl  euer  y  gaue  me 
towarde  euyn  to  dronkynnes  y  vfyd  euer  more  to  be 
at  matens.  for  anon  as  they  range  y  wulde  be  ther. 
and  oftyn  tymes  afore  the  paryfh  pryfle.  Alfo  y 
fownde  contynwaly  a  lampe  of  myne  owne  code,  yn 
fent  Nycholas  chapelle  And  thoo  thyngys  that  were 
neceffarye  to  the  omamentys  of  alle  the  chyrche.  as  yn 
lyghtys  or  any  othyr  thyngys.  y  wolde  dylygently  orden 
therfore.  as  y  had  be  hys  famylyar  feruante  and 
mawncypylle  And  wher  y  had  not  iufficyent  of  myn 
owne  goodys  to  do  hyt  y  wolde  moue  othyr  of  the 
paryfh  to  helpe  as  hyt  femyd  nedefulle  Sothly  the  yyftys 
[gyftys?]  that  men  or  wemen  gaue.  y  tokehem.  and  to 
be  hon[our]able vfus.  ful  treuly  y  lpendehem.  Alfo  twyes 
yn  the  yere  that  ys  at  criftynmas  and  at  eflyr  wolde 
clene  confeffe  me  of  al  my  fynnys  as  wele  as  y  bowde 
to  owre  paryfh  pryfle.  takyng  penanfe  for  hem  and  yn 
parte  y  dyd  fulnlle  hem  diligently  Treuly  y  dyd  not 
obferue  and  kepe  tho  thingys  that  y  was  commaundyd 
of  my  goftely  fathyr.  for  oftyn  tymes  y  lefte  fum  thyngys 
that  y  fchulde  haue  doo  and  thoo  thingys  that  y 
fchulde  haue  beware  of.  And  of  the  commawndement 
of  my  goftely  fadyr  y  faftyd  the  dayes  of  aduent  as 
y  d\d  the  lent  fefyne.  To  the  whyche  dayes  of  ad- 
uent. y  addyd  of  myne  owne  fre  wylle.  as  mony  dayes 
afore  aduente  as  wold  make  vppe  the  noumbre  of  the 
dayes  of  lente  And  fo  on  cryftenmas  daye  y  wold 
be  hofylde  and  refceyue  the  holy  facrament  of  owre 
lordys  precious  body  and  blode.     But  alaffe  for  forowe 
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when  that  y  fluikl  haue  be  /  that  holy  dues  of  owre 
lordys  byrthe.  more  holyurand  deuowtur  in  my  lyuyng 
then  other  tymes.  y  tuinvd  me  contrary  vnto  otlier 
werkys  and  befyneffes  of  a  worldly  cuftome.  wherfore 
hyt  happyd  vnto  me  alfo  in  myne  lafte  ende  that  the 
wekyd  angelle  of  that  deuyl  Sathanas.  the  whyche  ys 
i  aufer  and  kendler  of  alle  euyl  fcomyd  me.  And  alfo 
he  hadde  browghte  plefaunte  worde  and  tytyngys  of  my 
dampnacyon  to  hys  father  the  deuyl.  yeffe  the  mercye 
iodn  -  of  my  lorde  fente  Nycholas  had  not  wyth- 
flonde  hym  therfore  euermore  to  hym  be  thankyngys 
of  al  his  trew  feruawntys.  for  my  delyueraunce.  for  he 
had  lowfyd  and  delyueryd  me.  And  as  ryghtwefly  as 
y  was  to  be  dampde  and  cruelly  to  be  ponyfhte  as 
mekely  and  as  mercyfully  he  hath. noryflite  and  kept 
me  :  Sothely  on  cryftynmas  daye  after  that  y  had  re- 
fceyuyd  the  good  lorde  that  y  can  not  remembre 
withowte  grete  horror  and  heuynes.  y  was  drawyn  of 
an  euyl  cuftome  as  y  feyd  afore  by  ouermoche  drynkyng 
the  fame  daye  in  to  dronkynneffe  ageyne  to  the  grete 
iniuryeand  rongeof  feche  alorde  whomeyhad  refceyuyd 
a  lytyll  before  in  to  my  fowle  And  on  the  morow  y 
wente  to  chyrche  as  y  vfid  to  do  fore  waylyng  the 
fowle  vice  the  whiche  y  dyde  the  daye  before  purpofyng 
to  be  ware  of  hyt  and  to  do  no  more  /  but  hit  was  as 
voyde  and  vayne  For  by  the  occafion  that  y  had  of 
drinkyng  and  the  deuylys  fteryng  me  therto  /  y  was 
deftitute  and  lolle  the  ftabulnes  of  vertu  and  the 
mighty  purpos  of  fobumes  that  y  had  conceuyd:  and 
fo  y  fulfilde  not  my  purpofe  in  dede.  but  fowle  as  y  dyd 
y\  flerdaye  fo  y  dyd  to  daye  and  by  delectacion  of 
oner  mekyl  drynkyng  fyl  downe  agayne  to  dronkinnes. 
Sothely  the  next  daye  after  folowyng  the  whiche  ys  the 
thirde  daye  after  cryftynmas  daye  I  lefte  not  myne  olde 
cuflome  of  drinkyng.  wherby  y  had  lofte  the  vertu  of 
foburnes  and  all  my  wyttys  alfo.  Thenne  whenne  hit 
was  derke  nyghte  y  went  oute  of  the  place  where  y 
dianke  '  and  came  home  and  wente  to  bed  as  y  was 
clothyd  and  fchod  and  a  lytyl  y  flepte     And  anone  y 
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woke  and  wold  haue  refyn  and  feyd  as  y  had  wente 
that  then  yt  had  ronge  to  matens  But  my  wyfe  told 
me  nay  and  Co  y  layde  my  downe  ageyne.  Trewly 
thanne  fyrft  y  toke  a  flepe  and  anone  after  y  toke  my 
dethe  And  howe  y  felte  deth  fodenly  cumme  apone 
me  y  wille  telle  yow.  A  certen  deuyl  that  tempted 
and  fleryd  me  to  the  vyce  of  dronkynnes  thowghte  to 
hym  felfe  that  and  y  deyed  in  feche  a  perylle  whytowte 
any  contradiccion  he  vvolde  me  drawe  to  hell  prefumyng 
alfo  to  haue  thenne  power  on  me  to  doo  what  fomme 
euer  he  wolde.  for  myne  obedyens  and  confentyng  in 
that  vyce  to  hym  But  ageyne  full  mekyl  he  drede. 
leiie  by  the  merytys  of  my  patron  fent  Nicholas,  y 
fchulde  any  tyme  preuayle  agenft  him  by  amendement 
of  my  lyuyng  :  yf  y  lyued  any  lengur  and  lo  by  hys 
prefumptuous  power  cruelly  me  flrangulde.  Trewly 
y  felte  him  like  an  owle  goo  in  to  my  mowthe 
the  whiche  oftyn  tymes  ful  euylle  y  opynd  to  drynke 
and  fo  thorowe  my  throte  fivly  came  downe  to  my  harte. 
And  anone  y  knewe  that  hit  was  the  deuil.  Notwith- 
ftondyng  y  was  yet  myndfull  of  the  mercijs  of  god  and 
alfo  of  myne  owne  wrechydnes  and  with  flabulle  purpofe 
vowyd  in  my  mynde  to  god  that  y  wold  purely  and 
holy  confefle  me  of  alle  my  fynnys.  and  vtwardly  for 
euer  forfake  the  wyfe  of  dronkennes  And  to  this  y 
called  as  inwardly  as  y  kowde.  on  fent  Nicholas  to  be 
my  borowe.  Sothely  to  this  auyfement  onnethe  was 
graunted  me  the  fpace  of  a  moment.  Trewely  thanne 
the  wekyd  fpiryte  fate  downe  anone  apon  my  herte. 
and  clypte  hyt  wyth  hys  curfyd  armys  on  euery  fyde. 
Alfo  he  drew  out  of  his  mowthe  an  horrable  voment  of 
venyne  and  cafte  hit  al  abrode  and  fo  in  the  fpace  of 
a  twynbelyng  of  an  ye  he  expellyd  and  cafte  me 
oute  of  my  bodye  And  anone  after  that  y  was 
hade  forthe  thorowe  darke  placys  by  the  cruelle  and 
incredible  wodnes  of  wykyd  fpirytys  the  whiche  al  to 
bete  me  difcerpte  me  ftekyd  me  drewe  me  and  al  to 
brend  me  and  caryed  me  with  them  y  wot  not  wheder  / 
but  as  they  wolde   to  euerlafting   tormentys.     Than 
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anone  my  mofle  meke  and  dere  aduocatour  feynt 
Nil  holas  to  whome  y  (ailed  with  all  myne  herte  at  ray 
lafle  ende.  and  whorae  euer  in  mylyfey  haue  worfchipw 
tbawghe  y  were  a  fynner.  came  lhanne  and   mightily 

toke  and  deliueryd  me  oute  of  her  handys.  and  here 
hath  fette  me  in  this  place  of  purgatorye  for  my  pur- 
ion.  And  howe  be  yt  that  y  fofre  here  fore  and 
harde  peynys  y  cownte  hit  lightly  whyle  y  haue  no 
drede  of  the  wekyd  fpyrytys  and  alfo  that  her  tyranny 
and  importable  cruelnes  ys  fefyd  and  gone  fro  ine  / 
And  fothely  after  this  for  certeyn  y  am  and  trufle  to 
haue  telle  and  euerlaftyng  ioye  be  my  lorde  fent 
Nicholas  And  nowe  alfo  and  euermore  /  fen  the  tyme 
that  y  was  put  here  to  this  peynys  by  the  whiche 
whenne  y  ame  ouer  fore  greuyd  and  difefyd  yet  byhys 
meke  and  mofle  meke  and  bleffyd  vifitacyon.  y  am  wel 
1 1  mfortid  and  releuydageyne  In  mygrafte  [crafte?]  alfo 
by  the  whiche  ygate  to  me  and  to  myn  owre  leuyng  in 
the  world  often  tymes  in  my  beginnyng  y  begylde  and 
dyfeeyued  the  pepulle  for  the  fere  of  pouerte  And 
now  for  that  y  am  ful  bitturly  ponyfhte.  and  the  todyr 
daye  before  mekyl  more  harder  therffore  y  fofrycl 
peynes  Trewly  often  tyme  y  haue  ben  cafte  downe 
lied  longe  into  a  grete  hepe  of  brennyning  money 
amonge  the  whiche  y  brente  ful  intolerably.  And  tho 
fyrye  penfys  y  was  compellyd  to  deuoure  with  an  opyn 
mowthe  that  y  felte  alle  my  bowellys  to  brenne  in  me 
And  hethir  to  often  times  y  am  compellyd  to  telle  hem 
and  of  the  towchyng  of  hem  myne  handys  and  fyngers 
ben  fore  peynde.  Alfo  by  ouer  grete  brennyng  and 
hete  of  thirft  my  inward  bowels  with  herte  throw te  and 
chekys  waxen  wan  and  befyly  begynne  to  fayle  Thefe 
and  many  ot'ier  thinges  y  herde  of  hym  as  opynly  as 
\iit  might  be  told  of  any  man  leuyng  yn  hys  bodye. 
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[Vm  thynge  ther  is  the  whiche  he  tolde  me 
amonge  other  that  y  wyl  not  hyde  fro  the 
reder  here  of.  I  fawe  there  innumerable 
pepulle  that  dyde  fodenly  in  this  world 
the  whiche  were  ponyfcht  al  mofte  owt  of 
mefure  And  of  many  thys  y  knew  that  they  the  whiche 
were  putte  in  delyberacyon  and  auyfement  for  to  fynne 
And  whenne  they  came  to  the  dede  doyng  of  what 
fomme  euer  fynne  hyt  was  and  eche  one  of  theym 
feyde  in  hys  mynde  lo  now  y  wylle  doo  and  fulfil le 
that  the  wyche  y  haue  gretly  defyred.  he  was  takyn 
by  the  wille  of  god  to  the  vtmeft  peynys  and  poniffe- 
ment  of  dethe  as  thawgh  he  hadde  herde  of  this  texte 
in  the  gofpelle.  Stultc  en  anima  tua  repetitur  a  tc  j  ad 
quid  cogita/ii  aducrjits  deum  immo  contra  ipfum  tc 
nequiffima.  That  ys  to  faye.  Fole  lo  they  fowle  vs 
takyn  fro  the.  wherto  hafte  thow  thowghte  agenft  god 
and  alfoo  agaynefl  thy  felfe  full  wekyd  thynges.  Xe- 
uertheleffe  as  we  haue  knovvyn  by  hym  felfe  the  whiche 
told  thys.  that  whenne  they  were  putte  yn  that  byttyr 
fcharpeneffe  of  dethe  coueyt\-ng  and  purpofyng  to  cor- 
recte  and  amende  her  fautes  yef  they  hadde  any  fpace 
of  penaun.ce  graunted  vnto  hem.  and  in  her  fwvfte  and 
hafty  departyng  fekyd  after  the  mercye  of  god  and 
alfoo  after  the  helpe  of  his  holy  feyntys.  Therfore  of 
the  grete  mercy  of  god  her  byttyr  dethe  was  to  hem  a 
grete  clenfyng  of  her  fynnys.  the  whiche  they  fchuld 
haue  fofryd  afterward  fully  in  placys  of  peynys  and 
tormentys.  Forthermore  y  enquyred  and  afkyd  of 
thys  goldfmyth  of  whome  y  haue  nowe  told  and  feyde 
many  thingys  yeffe  hyt  were  poffyble  by  any  thyng 
that  the  folke  myght  fchonne  and  efchewe  foden  dethe. 
Thenne  he  anfwarde  and  feyde  in  thys  wyfe  vnto  me. 
O  he  feyde  Sothely  and  yf  y  hadde  knowyn  whenne 
that   y  was   in   the  world   leuyng  fuche   thyngys  as  y 
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knowe  nowe  y  wulde  haue  taughte  and  defende  all 
the  world  fro  that  grete  hurte  and  dammage.  howe  the 
pepulle  and  folke  myght  be  fewre  and  fafe  fro  tl._- 
fallyng  of  foden  dethe.  Trewly  and  verily  and  the 
cryflyn  pepulle  wolde  wryte  dayly  on  her  forhedys  and 
aboute  the  placysofher  herte  wythher  fyngur  of  [or?]  in 
any  other  wyfe.  thefe.  ii.  wordys  that  conteynyth  the 
mvflerye  of  the  helthe  and  falnacyon  of  mankynde 
that  ys  to  wytte  and  to  faye  <C  Ihefus  nazarenus 
wythowtyn  dowte  the  trewe  pepulle  of  ourefauyur  ihefu 
cryfle  fchuld  be  harmeles  and  preferued  fro  fuche  a 
grete  peryll  and  hurte  And  alfoo  they  fchalle  haue 
after  her  dethe  the  fame  letters  and  wordys  wretyn 
full  opynly  and  clerely  at  her  hertys  and  alfo  in  her 
forhedys  in  tokyn  and  in  figne  of  grete  worfchyppe. 
I  knowe  alfo  that  my  meyny  kepte  me.  ii.  dayes  on- 
beryde  after  my  dethe.  hopyng  that  y  fchulde  haue 
reuyuyd  for  the  redneffe  and  hete  the  whyche  was  in 
my  face  and  in  my  bodye  the  whyche  douteles  was  of 
the  feruent  replecyon  of  wyne  dronkyn  before.  For 
my  departyng  of  this  world  was  fo  haflye  and  zwifte  : 
that  myne  foule  was  gonne  and  pafte  out  of  my  bodye. 
yere  my  wyfe  vnderftode  or  knewe  hit  or  fende  to 
calle  for  the  pryfte.  Thefe  thyngys  y  knewe  ful  trewly 
there  of  this  goldfmyth. 


C  $?otoc  the  sonc  of  the  same  golflsmmh  tolUr 
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[Othely  aftyr  .xv.  dayes  feth  y  faw  and  herde 
thys  the  fone  of  the  forfeyd  goldefmyth  a 
certen  yonge  man  came  to  me  with  grete 
wepyng  and  tolde  me  that  hys  father  had 
apperyd.  iij.  nyghtis  to  gedyr  to  hys 
moeder  wakyngly  as  fche  was  yn  her  prayers  at  home 
yn  her  chambyr  and  bade  her  that  fche  fchulde  fende 
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to  me  to  knowe  how  hyt  was  fully  with  hym  and  of  hys 
Rate  that  thys  knowyn.  fche  myght  be  tlie  more  con- 
fortyd  and  feythfullir  and  deuowter  to  helpe  hym  And 
alfo  that  flie  by  the  fame  tellyng  may  the  bettyr  be 
ware  gyde  to  her  felfe  and  her  meyny  to  god  ward  : 
And  the  fame  yonge  man  wytnefyd  wyth  grete  fweryng 
that  the  thyrde  nyghte  of  hys  fatherrs  apperyng  he 
herde  hys  mother  talkyng  and  fpekyng  longe  tyme 
with  hym.  and  fomme  tyme  enquyryng  and  alfo  fomme 
ty.ne  anfweryng  hym.  and  thenne  afterward  fche  told 
vnto  my  hys  wordys  the  whyche  he  hackle  tolde  and 
feyde  vnto  her.  Trewely  he  feyde  that  he  herde  /  no 
maner  wordys  of  hym  talkyng  or  fpekyng  vnto  her  but 
pacyently  taiyde  tyl  they  hadde  done.  Sothely  hys 
mother  told  hym  that  fche  hadde  harde  of  her  hufbond 
twyes  before.  And  as  fche  knowleged  and  feyde  fche 
feyde  that  he  was  full  of  Ire  and  wrathe  and  moche 
blamed  her  becaufe  that  he  was  forgoten  and  putte 
owte  of  mynde  fro  her  whyche  was  warnyd  by  hym 
felfe  after  hys  dethe  to  doo  a  lytyll  thyng  for  hym  and 
that  fche  wulde  not  do  fo  moche  for  hym.  but  excufed 
her  that  for  the  on  certente  of  vyfyons  fche  dyfferde 
hyt  lefte  that  hyt  fculd  haue  bene  fuppofyd  that  fche 
hadde  be  dyfeeyued  and  begylde.  And  thenne  he 
anfwerde  and  feyde  Sende  wythoutyn  taryyng  thedyr 
as  y  commaunde  and  telle  and  faye  to  hym  howe  often 
tymes  for  the  fame  thyng  y  haue  apperyd  to  the  and 
alfoo  feye  apone  thefe  tokynys.  that  the  laft  tyme  the 
whiche  he  fawe  me  y  was  in  grete  peyne  And  amonge 
othyr  thyngys  that  he  herde  of  me  y  told  hym  how 
mekyl  the  holy  confeffour  feynt  Nycholas  hadde  holpe 
me.  Trewly  he  prayde  me  with  grete  inflaunce  that 
I  fchulde  Mere  and  alfo  moue  bothe  hys  wyfe  and  hys 
fone.  and  on  hys  behalfe  commande  hem  that  the 
feruyce  and  worfchyppe  the  whyche  he  was  wonte  to 
do  in  hys  lyfe  and  they  alfo  by  example  to  fent 
Nycholas.  for  no  caufe  nethyr  for  any  occafyon  fchulde 
be  lefte  but  dayly  more  and  more  wyth  amendement 
of  her  lyuyng  dylygently  fchewe  and  do  her  deuocyons 
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I  feruys  to  hys  patron  and  aduo  I  ir  fent  Ny<  holas. 
Alfo  this  forefeyde  man  and  goldfmyth  of  whome  y 
haue  nowe  told  and  fpokyn  as  hyt  ys  feyde  afore  dyde 
aboute  a  w  monthys  agone  the  whyche  trewely  by 
the  merytys  of  the  holy  confeffour  fent  Nycholas  hys 
patrone  yn  a  fhorte  tyme  was  fpede  oute  of  mekyl 
forowe  that  onethe  y  myght  fee  any.  that  profette  fo 
mekyl  there  as  he  dc^c  in  fo  lytyl  tyme.  wherfore 
ful  expedyente  hyt  ys  to  alle  men  whyle  they  leuyn  in 
thys  world  deuoutely  to  feme  the  holy  feyntys  of  god 
by  the  whyche  they  may  haue  in  her  grete  node  the 
grace  and  mercye  of  almyghty  god  as  hyt  ys  fchewyd 
and  prouyd  often  tymes. 


C  Of  tljf  tljmtJ  pUtt  of  the  pegngs  anB  tormr ntus 
iljat  ben  in  tijr  purgatonjf.  C  Ca  xxiiij 

Vt  nowe  let  vs  fchewe  as  we  maye  thoes 
thynges  that  remaynyn  of  the  thyrde  place 
the  whyche  we  fawe  and  behylde.  For 
aboue  alle  thyng  that  may  be  conceyued 
of  any  mannys  mynde.  hyt  excedeth  of 
cnielnes  and  dedly  tormenting  For  veryly  y  knouleche 
as  for  the  quantyte  of  euyl  yat  ys  there  no  man  may 
f.ffyfe  to  expreffe  or  telle  the  left  peynys  of  that  place. 
The  grete  horrabulnes  of  yat  place  fo  mekylle.  the 
fearer  y  myght  fee  and  beholde  that  y  knewe  hym.  to 
bewyih  me.  and  was  alfo  my  gyde  and  leder  at  that  fame 
tyme  the  holy  byffchop  and  confeffour  fente  Nycholas 
whome  y  haue  euer  fpecyally  worfchipped  and  loued. 
Trewely  the  more  famylyare  that  y  hadde  hym  in  wor- 
fhyp  the  more  furer  was  y  made  of  hys  felyffchippe 
and  companye.  to  fee  and  beholde  the  horrabulle 
peynys  and  tormentys.  the  whiche  nowe  beyng  abfent 
can  not  rememlmr  withoute  grete  horrour  and  gaftful- 
neffe  of  mynde  but  y  was  made  of  euery  fyde  ful 
ftabulle  and  fure.  for  the  felyffhyppe  and  knowleche 
the  whyche  y  hadde  of  my  gyde  and   leder  the  holy 
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confeffcur  fent  Nycholas.  Thenore  leuyng  the  forfcido 
fecunde  place,  that  we  were  at.  as  hit  ys  aboue  reherfyd 
we  came  to  a  ful  grete  fylde.  and  as  hyt  iemyd  hyt 
was  fette  yn  a  lowe  grownde  fequeflrate  and  depart)  d 
from  al  othir  that  no  maner  perfone  myght  dedyr  come, 
excepte  tho  that  were  there  ponyfehte  or  fchuld  be 
ponyfehte  Trewly  the  ouer  part  of  that  fylde  was 
keueryde  wyth  a  ful  horrable  clowde.  yn  the  whyche 
was  myxte  and  medylde  to  gedir  a  fume  of  brymftone 
wyth  a  myfte  a  gret  flenche  and  a  flame  black  as 
pyeche  was  medylde  wyth  hem  the  whyche  brake 
owte  on  euery  fyde  lyke  hyllys  and  fo  fpredyd 
all  abrode.  And  the  playnnes  of  that  place  was  fo 
repletyd  and  fulfylde  withe  wormys  as  flowrys  be 
wonte  to  be  ftrawyn  with  ruffhys.  And  they  were 
aboue  alle  eftymacyon  hoiTabulle  wundyrfull  and  vn- 
fhappely  the  whyche  wyth  a  gaflfull  opyn  mouth 
brethyd  oute  curfyd  fyre  at  her  nofys.  And  with  an 
onfpekable  deuowryng  al  to  tore  the  wrechyd  cora- 
panyfe  of  folke  that  ther  were,  the  whyche  ryght  nowe 
fo  waftyd  and  confumydde.  deuylys  ranne  ouer  all 
lyke  as  madde  men  and  were  alfo  full  cruell  and  wodde 
apone  tho  wrechys.  Trewely  thanne  the  deuylys 
ponyfhte  hem  wyth  fyry  inftrumentys  fynglerly  by 
euery  membre  of  her  bodye  :  and  thanne  afterward 
they  rafyd  and  al  to  tend  their  flefhe  vtwardly  vnto 
the  bonys.  and  thenne  after  thys  whenne  they  hadde 
fo  done  they  cafte  them  into  the  fyre  and  there  they 
were  made  lyquyd  as  hyt  were  metalle.  and  alfo  toke 
hem  oute  ageyne  as  brennyng  fyre.  Lytyl  yt  ys  y  take 
god  to  recorde.  and  as  no  thyng  what  fomme  euer  y 
be  aboute  to  telle  of  the  peynys  and  tormentys  of  that 
place.  For  in  a  ful  1'chorte  fpace  of  tyme  by  alle  maner 
dyuerfytees  of  an  hondyrdfolde  peynys  and  tormentys 
or  more  y  behylde  and  fawe  howe  they  were  confumed 
and  wafted  to  nought  and  thenne  anone  reftoryd 
ageyne  And  ageyne  almofte  they  were  with  peynys 
broughte  to  nought  and  anone  made  hole  ageyne  the 
whiche  in  that  fame  place  the  lofte  lyfe  of  hem  was 
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compellyd  to  fofre.  And  of  thefe  altera*  yons  of  tymes 
in  the  whyche  by  grete  peynys  and  tormentys  they 
were  brought  to  nought  anone  reftoryd  ageyne  ther 
was  non  ende  no  marke  ne  terrae.  Alfo  the  hete  and 
brennyng  of  that  fyre  was  fo  foment  and  deuouring 
that  what  fum  euer  hyt  brent  hyt  wulde  be  lyke  as  a 
thyng  that  ware  al  mofle  confumyd  or  waflyd.  And 
thenne  the  wormys  that  were  there  warded  and  brokyn 
and  made  fmalle  vnto  pecys  and  then  they  were 
gedyrd  on  grete  hepys  to  gedyr  and  leyde  vnther  the 
vnhappy  fynful  wrechys  that  were  there,  wherfore  they 
fo  fulfylled  alle  thyng  with  fo  grete  ftenche  that  hyt 
excedyd  alle  the  tormentys  and  peynis  before  feyd. 
And  yet  remayneth  one  thyng  the  wyche  they 
that  were  in  that  place  were  compellyd  to  fofre  the 
whiche  ys  more  hatfull  peynful  and  fchameful  than 
any  thyng  aboue  feyde. 


€1  <Df  tljc  tmclrne  mH  foulc  byre  awtt  srmnc  of 
sotirm)>ti)0.  C  Ca  xxto 

|Othely  alle  thoo  that  were  there  ponyfflit 
and  peynde  were  in  thys  worlde  whyle 
they  leuyd  doers  of  that  foule  fynne  the 
whiche  oughte  not[to]benamydnotonlyof 
a  cryflyn  man  but  alfo  of  none  hethyn 
man.  Certen  grete  monfturs  that  ys  to  feye  grete 
beflys  onnaturally  fchapyne  fchewyd  hem  felfe  in  a 
fyrye  lykeneffe  horrabulle  and  gaftfulle  to  fight  and 
oftyn  tymes  vyolently  came  apone  hem  and  alfo  in  a 
fowle  damnable  abufion  compellyd  hem  to  medylle 
with  hem.  howe  be  hyt  that  they  refufyd  and  wulde 
hyt  not.  I  abhorre  and  ame  affchamed  to  fpeke  of  the 
fowlneffe  and  vnclenes  of  that  fame  fynne.  Thanne 
betwene  her  peynfull  and  curfyd  clepynges  they  roryd 
and  yellyd  and  cryed  owte  and  afterward  they  fylle 
done  to  gedyr  lyke  as  yf  they  hadde  ben  gonne  and 
ded  and  anon  takyn  vppe  ageyne  and  fo  forth  putte 
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vnto  newe  peynys.  Trewely  y  remembryd  not  weie  al 
that  fame  tyme  the  feyyng  of  the  holy  poftle  fent 
powelle  in  hyspyftylle  of  feche  perfons.  where  he  con- 
dempnyth  the  foule  vyce  and  fynne  agayneft  nature 
bothe  of  men  and  wemen.  And  yeffe  y  hadde  fene 
and  confyderyd  the  caufe  namely  nowe  in  tyme  of 
cryftendame.  cowde  not  in  any  wyfe  haue  beleuyd  that 
fuche  a  foule  fynne  and  vyfe  myght  haue  be  prefumed 
and  done  fpecyally  of  wemen.  the  whyche  naturelly 
fchuld  be  more  fchamfull  thenne  other.  I  neuyr  herde 
before  nether  hadde  any  fufpycyon  hethirto  that  the 
kynde  of  wemen  hadde  be  deprauyd  and  defoyled  by 
fuche  a  foule  fynne.  And  alas  for  forowe.  for  ther 
was  founde  a  company  of  fuche  fo  innumerabulle  as 
they  were  myferable.  Many  of  tho  perfonys  that  were 
there  in  that  place  y  knewe  not  nethyr  wele  behylde 
hem  by  caufe  that  the  qualyte  of  her  foule  fynne.  and  the 
grete  ftenche  and  tormentys  that  was  there  fmytte  me 
wyth  full  grete  horrour  and  tedufnes.  Full  greuys  hyt 
was  vnto  me  and  more  thanne  a  man  may  beleue  to 
be  there  in  that  place  a  moment  whyle.  or  to  beholde 
fuche  thynges  as  ware  there.  Neuertheleffe  y  felte  no 
ftenche  by  experyence  whylys  y  was  there  as  y  dyd  no 
nothir  hirte  of  peynys.  for  my  thoughte  and  yf  I  hadde 
felte  hit  y  rnyghte  noo  lengur  haue  leuyd.  Notwith- 
llondyng  y  confyderyd  aud  perceyued  fufficyentiy  in 
mynde  the  intolerable  gretnes  of  alle  thyng.  Trewely 
thoo  wrechys  thatwere  there fencybly hadde  experyence 
and  felte  alle  thefe  peynys  and  other  mo  infynyte.  that 
no  man  maye  tel  of  And  amonge  her  forrowfulle 
lamentacyons  of  complaynyng  whyle  euerychon  of 
hem  cryed  Alas  alas  why  dyd  y  fo  fynne.  alas  why  dyd 
not  y  penans  for  my  fynnys  and  amende  my  lyuyng. 
they  felte  and  remembryd  her  greuys  peynys.  Sothely 
their  voycys  of  wepyng  and  forowyng  was  exaltyd  and 
lyfte  vppe  with  fo  gret  a  cry  that  a  man  wolde  haue 
wend  hyt  fchulde  haue  be  herd  thorow  all  the  world 
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C  <9f  a  Dortour  a  Intor  that  tons  a  goUrnwtr 

C  Co,  xx\)i 

Rewly   thawgfa    y  refufyd   as  mekyll  as  y 

myghte  to  fee  and  beholde  tho  thinghes 
that  were  done  yn  that  place  y  cowde  not 
auoide  the  knoweleg  of  on  clerk  the 
wyche  y  (awe  and  knew  fum  tyme  Thys 
( lerk  in  hys  days  was  a  doctur  of  lawe  and  alfo 
amonge  other  that  were  doctnrs  of  lawe  he  was  had  in 
that  fciens  ful  excellent.  Full  many  lemers  of  that 
faculte  he  ordende  yn  fcoles  wherby  he  gatte  to  hym 
gret  famyliarite  of  worfliippeful  men  This  clerke  was 
largely  poffefte  with  beneficys  and  rentys  of  the  chirche 
and  yet  that  not  withftonding  dayly  he  coueytyd  to 
haue  more  and  more  wherfore  by  the  wille  of  god  the 
whiche  wolde  haue  alle  men  to  be  turne  to  penans.  he 
felle  yn  to  grete  fekenes  by  the  whiche  he  was  fore 
vexid  and  defefid  abowt  a  .ix.  monthys.  Sothely  hyt 
was  done  of  a  meke  difpenfacion  of  oure  fayur  that  he 
fhulde  by  the  fchorge  of  fekenes  and  forowe.  difpofe  to 
corect  and  amende  hys  fynful  leuyng.  the  whyche 
whene  he  was  yn  gode  helthe  of  body  fowle  and  dedly 
trefpaft  oftyn  tymes  to  god.  But  he  contrary  wyfe  was 
ouer  carkefulle  of  hysbodelyhelpe  [helthe?].  the  whyche 
he  louyd  ouer  mekyl.  and  fo  vaynely  prefumyd  and 
thowght  to  haue  hyt  ageyne.  wherfore  he  neuyr  wolde 
dyfpofe  hym  to  be  confeft  of  hys  fynys  and  fpecialy  of 
hys  fowle  and  onclene  leuyng  for  the  helthe  of  his 
fowle  the  whyche  ys  the  fyrfl  and  chefe  dede  of  almvs 
that  a  man  fchuld  doo  nethyr  had  any  companion  on 
powre  pepul  to  geue  hem  any  almvs  nethir  any  thyng 
dyd  to  the  fentys  of  god.  as  yn  oflferyng  to  hym  mekely 
hys  feruys.  for  the  redempcion  of  hys  fynys  nethir 
iludyd  or  karyd  to  do  any  almys  of  his  erthely  and  tran- 
fitory  godys  as  long  as  he  leuyd  Than  the  heuynly  leche 
our  fauyur  feyng  that  he  was  neuer  in  his  dayes  the 
bettyr  for  the  fekeneffe  the  whiche  he  hadde  for  his 
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warnyng  the  whyche  he  fchoyd  and  gaue  vnto  hym 
for  a  goftely  medefon.  nethir  wente  owte  of  hys  onclene 
leuing  in  the  whiche  vnclene  leuing  he  was  in  by  the 
afthccyon  of  hys  grete  fekeneffe.  Therfore  the  euyll 
and  wekid  faites  and  dedys.  that  cowde  not  be  clenfyd 
and  purged  in  hys  yonge  aage  oure  lord  ihefu  crifl 
mercefully  putte  and  ende  of  hem  in  hys  dethe  what 
more  mercye  myghte  be  done  vnto  hem  the  whyche 
after  their  hardneffe  and  impenytente  herte.  trefur  to 
hem  fro  daye  to  daye  the  wrathe  of  owre  fauyur  ihefu 
cryfte.  in  the  daye  of  hys  wrathe  and  alfo  of  fchewyng 
hys  ryghtfull  iuggement.  and  alfoo  to  be  refceyued  in 
to  the  nyghte  of  dethe  in  the  whiche  nyghte  of  dethe 
no  man  ma}-  helpe  hym  felfe.  for  thanne  no  man  may 
labure  any  thyng  for  to  deferue.  thanne  that  fone  her  lyfe 
of  thys world  be  fchoityd  and  alfoo  fro  hem  takyn  aweye. 
in  the  whyche  her  fynnys  and  myfdedys  encrefyn  and 
growyn  to  her  perdycyon  and  deflruccyon :  And  what 
thing  myght  be  more  holfummur  to  them  the  whyche 
by  her  folufneffe  and  madeneffe  with  a  fcharpe  fwerde 
koueyten  and  defyren  to  adde  flrokys  to  her  owne  pro- 
pre  wowndys  thanne  that  they  be  bounde  and  alfo  her 
wepynys  takyn  aweye  /  the  whiche  they  myfufyd  to  her 
owne  propre  hurte  and  dammage.  Thys  forfeyde 
clarke  the  whyche  y  knew  fum  tyme  in  my  chyldhode 
and  yong  aage.  y  vndyrftode  nor  y  knewe  not  that  he 
was  dyfcefle  and  ded.  For  that  fame  tyme  in  the 
whyche  y  knewe  hym  he  remouyd  fro  that  prouynce  or 
place  ther  as  he  was  wonte  to  dwelle  in  before  vnto  a 
nothir  prouynce  or  place.  Neuert[h]eleffe  yn  alle  fuche 
peynys  and  tormentys  as  hit  ys  aboue  feyd  y  fawe  and 
fownde  hym  and  y  merueyled  of  hit  For  y  had  wente  he 
had  be  yet  a  lyue  and  alfo  an  honeft  perfon.  Than  y 
fpake  to  hym  and  aflcyd  whethyr  he  hopyd  any  tyme  to 
haue  the  mercye  of  god  And  than  he  feyde  Alas  alas 
y  knowe  andknowe  that  athifhalfe[at  this  halfe?]  domys 
( layey  fchall  haue  algate  no  mercye  And  whethir  y  fchalle 
haue  any  thanne  y  am  not  certeyn  Sothely  euermore 
fethe  y  wasputte  here  tothefe  peynys  they  encrefyn  more 
and  more    Then  y  feyde  to  hym     And  why  were  yow 
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not  confefle  of  thy  fynnys  at  thy  lafle  ende  and  dydyfl 
no  penaunce  for  hem  Than  he  feyde  by  caufe  y 
hopyd  to  haue  recouered  and  alfo  by  the  difceyte  of 
the  deuyl  my  goflely  ennemy  y  was  afchamed  to  con- 
fefle fo  fowle  a  fynne.  lefle  y  lhulde  haue  he  of  les 
reputacyon  and  dyfpyfed  amonge  them  the  whiche  y 
femyd  gloryous  and  fayre  y  confefle  me  of  lytyl  and 
I'm. tie  fynys  t'>  feche  an  honefl  perfon  and  a  worfchip- 
tull  pryfle  that  yow  knowyfl  wele  And  whanne  he 
afkyd  me  yef  y  had  any  other  thynges  to  be  confefle 
of.  y  hade  him  go  his  wave  and  tolde  him  that  yef  any 
other  thyng  cumme  afterward  to  my  mynde  y  widde 
fende  for  hym  ageyne  and  tell  him.  And  whanne  he 
was  gonne  and  onethis  came  to  his  chirche  y  begunne 
to  deye  Thenne  anone  he  was  cald  for  ageyne  and 
whenne  he  cumme  /  he  fownde  me  ded  and  gonne 
Trewly  ther  ys  no  thyng  of  a  thowfand  peynys  that  y 
fofyr  dayly  fo  greuys  to  me  as  ys  the  vnhappy  prefen- 
tacion  of  my  fowle  and  vnclene  leuyng  that  y  vfyd  in 
the  world,  and  now  beyng  here  am  compellyd  to  doo 
actually  the  fame  foule  paffyon.  And  befyde  the  hor- 
rabulle  gretneffe  of  peynys  that  y  am  in.  y  am  more 
confounded  of  fchame  whyle  dat  y  am  by  the  fame 
fynne  made  curfyd  and  abhomynable  in  the  fyght  of 
al  men.  Alas  alas  who  euer  wolde  haue  wende  that 
the  worfchyppe  and  fauour  the  whiche  y  hadde  amonge 
men  fculde  be  turned  to  feche  confufyon  and  defpexiotl 
as  it  is  nowe  wherfore  ful  gretely  y  am  confowndyd  and 
affhamed.  for  nowe  to  euery  creature  y  appere  foule 
and  abhomynable.  the  whiche  before  append  to  euery 
man  gloryous  and  honorabulle.  And  thys  he  feyd 
with  full  fore  and  grete  cryyng  and  wepyng  And 
whyle  y  meruelde  the  wrechidnes  and  peynys  of  fo 
grete  a  man  fum  tyme.  y  fawe  howe  he  was  ponyffhte 
in  innumerabulle  w[a]yfys.and  bythoo  tormentyshewas 
brought  as  to  nought  and  dyffoluyd  by  flrenthe  and 
hete  of  fyre  and  fo  made  lyquyd  as  led  ys  whenne  hyt 
ys  multe.  Sothely  thanne  y  afkyd  fent  Nycholas  my 
leder  yf  this  mannys  peynys  myght  be  remedyde  or 
helpe  by  any  mene.     And  thanne  he  feyde  whanne 
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the  daye  of  dome  ys  cumme  thenne  fchall  cryflys  wille 
be  fulfyllede  He  onely  knowyth  the  hertys  of  alle 
men  And  then  he  wole  doo  to  euery  man  ryghtfully. 
Therfore  I  coude  knowe  no  thyng  for  certen  of  this 
mannys  delyberacvon.  Therfore  thoo  thyngys  the 
whiche  we  haue  fpokyn  of  here  before  may  wele  be 
confyderyd  as  the  fcripture  feyth  in  thys  wyfe.  Non 
eft  ci  bene  qui  affiduns  eft  in  malis  ct  elemofinam  non 
danti.  that  ys  to  faye  hyt  ys  not  wele  with  hym  that 
ys  befye  in  euyll  Nethir  with  hym  that  dothe  non 
almys  See  nowe  and  confydre  howe  gretely  they  be 
holpe  in  placys  of  peynys  by  the  doyng  of  almys 
dedys.  as  oure  lorde  fpekvth  in  the  gofpelle  the  whiche 
dyd  hem  in  her  lyfe.  Thys  clerke  in  hys  lyfe  was  wife 
and  wyttye  in  hys  owne  conceyte  and  trufting  to  him 
felfe  fet  ful  lytyl  to  feche  helpe  of  other  by  almis  dede 
and  good  werkys  for  his  fynnys.  that  hathe  wrought 
nowe  to  hym  damnacyon.  Loo  fo  fone  and  fodenly  he 
ys  founde  on  wyfe  and  madde.  Conceyue  nowe  what 
ys  here  nowe  feyde  of  thys  clarke  and  a  lytyl  before 
what  was  feyde  of  a  goldfmyth  and  opynly  hyt  con- 
fermethe  the  fentence  of  the  fcrypture  feyng  in  thys 
wyfe  Potenter  potcntcs  tormenta  fuftinebunt  et  cxiguo 
coticeditier  mifericordia.  yat  ys  to  feye.  Myghty  men 
myghtyly  fchalle  fofyr  tormentys.  and  to  a  meke  man 
ys  graunted  mercye.  That  goldfmyth  and  though  he 
were  a  fyner  yet  was  in  hys  owne  fyghte  meke  and 
lytyl  the  whiche  nethir  by  his  connyng  nethyr  of  any 
othir  vertue  prefumyd  but  countyd  hym  felfe  euermore 
onwyfe  and  onftable  by  caufe  of  hys  fynnys  Therfore 
by  the  mene  of  almys  dedys.  and  ferues  as  he  myght 
doo.  gate  to  hym  the  helpe  and  foffragys  of  hys  grete 
and  myghty  aduocatour  and  patron  feynt  Nycholas  and 
fo  in  tyme  of  nede  he  had  helpe  and  mercy  as  he 
defyred  And  alfo  euyn  contrarye  wyfe  thys  clarke  of 
the  excellente  connyng  ryches  and  worfchippe  that  he 
hadde  procedyd  forthe  hys  wekedneffe.  And  by  caufe 
he  thoughte  hym  felfe  excepte  in  this  worlde.  fro  the 
comon  labur  of  men.      Lo  in  fo  cruell  and  byttur 
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example  he  is  not  oowe  ponyflhte  with  othyr  men. 
Alio  y  (awe  there  hys  tonge  hauyng  forthe  oute  of 
his  hede  and  befyly  brennyng  as  hyt  were  a  bronde  of 
fyre  and  yat  veryly  he  fofryd  bycaufe  that  often  tymes 
he  peruerted  ryghtwelhes  as  a  man  myghty  in  wordys 
takyng  geftys  and  mennys  perfons.  For  he  vfyd  not 
only  to  iangyl  ids  lc  wordys.  but  alfo  frowardly  in 
wordys  contrarye  to  wrothe  ouer  mekyl  he  had  ex- 
cedyd.  Therfore  no  meruelle  though  he  were  ponyfhte 
this  wyfe  for  fuche  exceffys  and  fawtys.  whenne  oure 
lorde  fpekyth  in  the  gofpelle  of  the  ryche  man  the 
whiche  for  hys  light  fpeking  and  iangelyng  at  mete 
was  fore  ponyfhte  in  hys  tonge  in  a  flame  of  fyre. 
Sorthely  after  this  came  to  me  that  worfchyppefull 
pryfle  to  home  this  clerke  was  confefle  of  hys  fmale 
fynnys  as  hit  ys  reherfed  before  And  amonge  other 
thyngys  the  whyche  this  worfchipful  pryfle  herde  of  me 
y  tolde  howe  this  clarke  afore  feyde  whenne  he  was 
confefle  bade  hym  goo  hys  wave  as  for  that  tyme.  and 
fo  anone  dyde  as  hyt  ys  feyde  before  And  when  y 
had  told  him  this  he  wepte  ful  bytturly  and  toke  god 
to  recorde  that  hit  was  very  trouthe  as  y  feyde  and 
knewe  wele.  that  the  forfeyde  clerke  feyde  fo  to  hym 
Therfore  only  of  that  multytude  of  wrechys  y  knewe 
this  clerke  that  this  feyde  to  me. 


[Othely  thanne  fone  after  that  we  were  pafle 
thys  third  place  we  came  to  a  regyon 
where  the  foulys  the  whiche  hadd  done 
her  purgacyon  in  purgatorye  ioyfully 
reflyd.  in  the  whyche  place  many  y  knewe 
wele  and  founde  hem  there  in  grete  felycyte  and  con- 
forte.  Trewely  as  touchyng  the  ioys  of  that  place  and 
the  iocundnes  and  gladnes  of  them  that  were  there  as 
oure  lorde  wyll  getie  vs  grace  we  fchall  afterward 
fchewe  and  declare,  but  fyrfl  let  vs  turne  ageyne  thys 
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narracyon  to  thoes  thynges  the  whyche  we  haue  lefte 
Dute  of  the  peynys  and  merytys  of  fome  perfonys  in 
efpecyalle.  the  whyche  y  fawe  and  founde  in  tho 
placys  of  purgatorye  as  hyt  ys  feyde  before. 


C  £>f.  ii.  jntsoiujs  tfjat  tljis  monfte  satoc  ant) 
By  alt  r  toiti)  tit  tfje  first  place  of  purgatonje  anO 
first  tottij  a  prior.  €T  €a  xxhii 


Herfore  a  prior  that  was  father  of  a  relygyous 
place  the  whiche  y  knewe  full  wele  fum 
tyme  dyfcefte  and  deyde  this  fame  yere. 
And  of  hys  nianers  and  condycyons  y 
knewe  many  thyngys  the  whiche  y  leue 
oute  at  this  tyme  by  caufe  of  fchortenes.  Thys  man  and 
prior  y  fawe  and  knew  amonge  the  firfte  that  were  in 
peynys  of  the  fyrfte  place  of  purgatorye  that  we  came 
to.  Trewly  he  was  in  ful  grete  and  fore  tormentys 
and  fofyrd  ful  greuys  peynys.  fum  tyme  in  fyre  and 
fum  tyme  in  ftinkyng  bathys  of  brimfton  and  pyche 
medild  to  gedyr  hoys  face  and  chere  was  ouerwrechvd 
and  dedful  And  affone  as  he  fawe  me  he  began  mekely 
to  call  me  and  grete  me  whome  with  compaffyon  of  herte 
y  grete  alfo  and  fpake  to  hym  many  thyngys.  And  y 
enquyryd  of  hym  whethir  he  fo  fofreyd  fo  grete  peynys 
for  the  fawtys  the  whiche  he  dyd  in  youthe  by  caufe 
perauenture  he  neglygently  kepte  hys  ordre  that 
he  toke  to  hym  in  hym  in  hys  chyldhode  And  he 
feyde  naye  But  neuertheles  ful  fore  and  byttyr  peynys 
y  lofre  here  not  onely  for  myne  owne  fynnys  and  e.x- 
cefi'ys  the  whiche  y  dyd  in  myne  own  perfon  howe  be 
yt  that  y  offendyth  in  many  thingys  but  alfo  for  the 
wekydnes  and  myfgouernaunce  of  tho  perfonys  the 
whiche  a  lytyl  before  y  had  charge  and  cure  of.  For 
as  touchyng  myne  own  fynnys  y  wulde  fofyr  as  y  myght 
here  /  thoes  peynys  the  whyche  be  dewe  for  hem.  For 
y  vfyd  to  redeme  and  fchaft  myne  owne  fynnys  by 
ofte  confeffyon  and  takyng  difcyplynys  and  befy 
prayers     And  al  fo  by  dyuers  other  weyes.     Sothely 
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of  thefe  thingis  ful  fore  greuyth  me  nowe  the  carnal 
cyon  and  loue  that  y  hadde  to  my  frendys.  as 
fad)  r  and  mother  and  other  of  my  kynne  of  the  whyche 
to  fum  of  them  y  g  m-  benefy<  ys  of  chyrchys.  whenne 
they  were  ful  onworthy  to  haue  hem  and  to  othir  y 
gaue  right  ondyfcretely  man  geftys  of  the  godys  of  the 
monafieiye  thai  y  was  prior  of  and  they  nowe  ful  lytyl 
remembre  me  or  doo  any  thynge  for  me  in  my  nede. 
Trew lye  the  fauyr  of  pepulle  and  the  loue  of  worfchippe 
that  y  had  me  prinfpaly  noythe  And  alas  alas  for 
forowe.  for  and  god  take  not  mercy  on  me  as  y  am 
nowe  in  peynys  oute  of  mefure.  fo  fchalle  y  be  with- 
oute  ende.  The  couetyfe  ambycyon  that  y  hadde  to 
kepe  my  worfchippe.  and  the  fere  that  y  hadde  to  leue 
hit.  fo  blyndyd  the  fyghte  of  my  foule  that  y  lowfyd 
the  brydyl  of  correccyon  to  the  willys  of  my  fogettys 
and  fofryd  hem  to  doo  and  folowe  her  defyrys  and 
luflys  as  my  yes  had  be  clofyd.  lefle  haply  yef  y  had 
coirecte  hem  and  refraynde  hem  from  her  lyghtnes 
they  wnlle  haue  be  to  me  as  enemyes  to  labure  and  to 
haue  me  out  of  my  worfchippe  and  prelacyon  that  y 
was  in.  Forthermore  they  that  were  gode  relygyous 
men  and  had  zele  and  loue  to  kepe  the  ordyr.  y  no 
thing  helpyd  or  faueryd  in  conferuacyon  of  the  re- 
lygyon.  but  full  inordenatiy  and  contrary  to  vertue  y 
wolde  wyth  other  that  loued  hem  not  fpeke  euyl  of 
hem  and  detracte  hem  and  cheryffhe  other  that  were 
ful  euyl  difpofyd  and  brekerys  of  her  holy  profeffyon 
and  order  And  alle  this  y  dyd  a  part  of  myne  owne 
lightnes  and  a  parte  be  caufe  y  wolde  defende  my  pre- 
lacyon And  for  hem  to  pleye  lewde  gamys  and  to  fpeke 
and  clathyr  tryfullys  iapys  and  other  lewdneffe  and  alfo 
to  goo  and  wandyr  amonge  feeler  folkys  and  ydelnes. 
hyt  was  leful  to  hem.  as  hyt  was  to  me  Therfore 
fome  of  hem  by  thys  cruel  lyghtnes  of  me  and  that 
they  fawe  in  me  prefumyd  and  fayde  to  do  many 
full  curfyd  thyngys.  wherfore  here  y  am  ponyffhte 
withoute  hope,  howe  be  yt  that  y  approuyd  not  her 
vrykyd  dedys  Notwithftonding  y  knewe  hem.  and  of 
a  vayne  drede.  made  lyke  as  yf  y  had  not  knowe  hyt 
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vvherfore    many    of    hem    bode    llylle    in    her    fowle 
abufyons.  going  fro  enyll  to  wars.     And  iome  of  hem 
contynued  in  euyll  vnto  her  dethe  whyle  y  leuyd  in 
the  worlde.   and  now  they   be    euerlafting   dampde. 
Alfo  fome  other  of  hem  yet  hethir  to  leuyn  contynualy 
wars  and  wars  in  grete  fynnys  and  dedly  dedys.  vvher- 
fore to  hem  and  to  me  as  y  am  agafte  fuccedyth  inex- 
tynguyble  fyre.     Alfo  fro  the  howre  that  y  pafte  fro 
my  body,  y  ame  putte  to  onfpekehabule  tormentys  the 
whicKe  were  as  me  femyth  nowe  ful  lyght  in  compary- 
fon  of  the  peynys  that  y  nowe  fofyr.    Sothely  the  firfte 
daye  after  my  dethe  was  to  me  more  efuer  thanne  alle 
the  dayes  that  y  hadde  fetthe     And  of  alle  the  fynnys 
and  fautes  that  nowe  they  done  after  my  dethe  of  an 
euyl  cuftome  that  they  hadde  before  the  whiche  they 
be  feyne   to  haue  take  by  my  neglygens.  my  peynys 
therfore  ben  euermore  encrefyd     And  by  caufe  that  y 
knewe  fum  of  hem   that  be  ded  and  firm  other  the 
whiche  yette  leuyn.  that  haue  flyd  and  falle  befyde 
other  fynnys.  to  that  fowle  and   abhomynable   fynne 
that  ought  not  to  be  named  and  therfore  putte  to  hem 
no  correccyon.  no  thyng  y  drede  fo  mekyll.  as  the 
encrefyng  of  my  peynys  fo  largely  tyl  y  be  compellyd 
to  fofyr  the  foule  and  abhomynable  ftenche  the  whiche 
they  fofre  and  haue  nowe  the  whiche  dyd  the  fame 
fowle  and  abhomynable  fynne  for  y  know  wele  that 
the  greuys  peyne  of  that  fame  ftenche  ys  more  intol- 
erable  and    peynfull    than    any   other   peynys    that 
fynners  fofryn.    And  as  ofte  as  they  the  whyche  y  lefte 
alyue  dampnably  oftendyd.  anone  the  deuyls  ranne  to 
me  with  grete  fcornes  and  vpbraydys  and  euermore 
and  more  with  newe  peynys  encrefyng  my  tormentys. 
Alfo  he  tolde  me  what  daye  what  place  and  what  tyme 
after  that  he  was  pafle  oute  of  thys  world  and  what 
perfon  of  hym  hyt  was  and  what  fynne  he  hadde  done. 
And  he  told  my  many  thyngys  that  they  dyde  and 
and  feyde  anone  as  they  done  any  euyl  the  whiche  y 
had    fum    tyme    cure    of.    the    mynyflrys  and    wykvd 
angellys  of  the  deuylle  vpbraydyn  me  with  the  fame 
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and  anon  they  encrefyn  my  peynys  Sothely  ther  was 
fum  of  the  bretheren  of  that  place  the  whiche  this  man 
aforefeyde  was  prior  and  father  to  that  were  accendyd 
by  zele  of  rightwyfnes  and  feruor  of  relygyon  and  dyd 
alfo  grete  labur  and  dylygens  that  alio  inordinate 
rs  putte  a  fyde  the  puryte  and  honefle  of  her  ordre 
myght  l>e  kepte  Ami  this  y  knewe  was  tronthe  wher- 
fore  y  feyde  to  hym.  Howe  than  was  hit  noyfyd  fer 
and  brode  that  many  thyngys  were  wel  reformyd  and 
amendyd  before  your  ende  in  the  place  where  ye  were 
prior  yf  hit  be  nowe  fchewyd  yow  fo  mekyl  euyl  of 
hem  that  dwelle  there  yette.  And  thanne  he  feyde  Trew 
hit  ys  as  ye  laye  that  mekyl]  thyng  was  correcte  and 
amende  more  than  yt  was  wonte  to  be  before  Xeuer- 
theles  of  her  amendement  haue  y  nofrute  ne  mede  but 
alfo  my  peynys  encrefyng  becaufe  y  was  ouer  mekyl 
agenft  her  correccions  and  lefte  y  fehulde  be  correcte 
or  tho  thingys  amendyd  that  be  amendyd  ful  mekyl  y 
lettyd  Sothely  y  was  affchamed  of  her  opyn  correccy<  >n. 
but  leflTe  y  balhyd  to  here  hem  ouer  all  fchamfully 
dyfifamyd.  Trewly  her  condycyons  were  fo  froward 
and  obflynate  that  vtwardly  y  hadde  wende  they  had 
be  incorrygyble  and  what  fum  euer  ys  beleuyd  to  be 
done  ther  fore  amendment,  but  yf  the  meruaylous 
power  and  myght  of  god  helpe.  hyt  wyl  be  broughte 
done  ageyne  to  noughte  Alas  alas  why  dyd  y  beleue 
euer  to  feche  confels.  Alas  that  euer  y  fauyVde  and 
magnyfyde  feche  perfons  by  the  whiche  y  dyd  fo  offende 
the  magefte  of  god  fo  to  let  hem  haue  her  wylle  to  dco 
what  they  wolde.  Sothely  foure  perfons  there  byn 
and  tolde  me  her  namys  that  y  fehulde  feye  to  hem. 
but  yf  they  fone  do  to  god.  euynworthy  penaunce  for 
her  curfyd  dedys  and  confels.  by  the  whiche  they 
haue  lofle  hem  felfe  and  other  alfo  the  whiche  haue 
done  after  hem  they  fchalle  haue  the  indycyble  and 
euerlaftyng  tormentys  of  helle  And  trewly  yf  they 
dyd  penauns  and  fatiftaccion  tyl  domys  daye  they 
fehulde  thynke  hit  but  lytyl  in  to  the  recompenfacyon 
and  expyacyon   of  the  grete  and  longe  fchrewdenes 
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and  curfydnes  by  the  whiche  they  haue  broughte  me 
to  this  peynys  that  yam  in  nowe  and  with  herwyckyd- 
nes  they  haue  al  mofte  enfecte  and  cumbrid  alle  the 
howfe.  Sothely  onethys  or  litil  any  tyme  tho  foure 
perfons  y  wulde  difplefe  but  y  was  inclynyd  and  bowyd 
to  let  hem  do  what  they  wolde  Alfo  fewe  t'i.er  ben  of 
al  the  couent  that  for  me  and  for  myn  helping.  Fully 
haue  done  and  feyde  the  meflys  and  pfalmys  wyth 
other  foffragys  and  prayers,  the  whiche  of  dewty  they 
fchulde  feye  and  do  for  me  according  to  oure  relygyon 
And  many  of  hem  for  whome  y  am  now  in  fore  peynys 
haue  done  none  of  thefe  thingys  yet  for  me.  therfore 
what  for  forowe  and  drede  that  y  haue  of  thefe  prefent 
tormentys.  y  am  peynde  on  euery  fyde  Seche  thinhys 
fawe  y  aboute  this  prior  and  this  wyfe  he  fpake  to  me 
as  hit  ys  aboue  reherfvd. 


C  Of  an  ancrrs  tijat  ijr  satoe  anB  fcnc toe  in  tfje 
same  place.  C  Ca  xxbttj 

Knewe  alfo  a  certen  ancreffe  the  whiche  was 
of  a  gode  and  honefte  conuerfacyon  whome 
gretely  y  louyd  and  y  fawe  her  ther  :  as 
fche  had  comme  late  fro  the  world.  Trewly 
fche  was  liable  and  ftedfafte  in  contyn- 
auns  and  feyre  of  beholdyng.  home  the  laborus  weye 
that  fche  had  gon  a  lytyl  had  weryde.  and  with  the 
peynys  of  fyre  that  other  were  inuoluyd  here  and  there 
fche  was  ofte  tymes  tochyd  and  fum  what  brente.  But 
flic  ful  lytyl  counted  hyt  and  haftyd  her  fpedly  gretlv 
profeting  on  the  lorney  that  go}rth  to  paradyfe.  and 
this  whan  y  fawe  y  take  god  to  record  y  had  wende 
hyt  had  be  fum  fantefy  and  as  hit  had  be  a  dreme  for 
y  beleuyd  in  no  wife  that  fche  was  ded  Than  feyd  y 
vnto  my  felfe.  Y  trowe  that  the  merytorye  leuyng  of 
this  ancres  and  feruaunte  of  crylle  fo  ys  fchewde  to  me 
by  ymagynacyon.  for  trewly  fche  that  ys  yette  alyue  in 
her  bodye  may  not  be  here.     Sothely  the  thirde  daye 


after  that  y  was  cum  to  my  folia  ageyne  a  certen  ney- 
bur  of  herns  was  here  that  y  fpake  with  and  prayde 
liyni  to  grete  her  welc  on  my  worde.  and  al  fo  that 
f<  he  wylle  whytfafe  to  pray  for  me.  Than  he  feyde 
Praye  j  e  alfo  for  her  our  good  frende  for  ye  fcalle  vn- 
dyrftande  that  fche  ys  difcefle  and  pafte  to  god. 
Veryly  y  merueylyd  gretly  at  hys  feying  And  than 
firfl  y  beleuyd  that  hyt  was  trewe  that  y  fawe  of  her  in 
the  firfl  place  of  purgatorye  Forthcrmore  this  general  1 
condicyon  of  alle  folk  that  devon.  y  knowe  there 
opynly.  that  alle  pepule  the  whiche  be  ordende  to 
perceue  refle  and  blyffe  before  the  daye  of  dome. 
hadde  euermore  fro  the  firfl  howre  of  her  dethe  her 
peynys  leffe  and  leffe.  lint  yf  hyt  were  fo.  that  any 
of  hem  had  lefte  to  other  that  leuyd  after  by  euyl 
exampulle  occafyon  of  fynne  the  whiche  ryghtwyfly 
they  myght  wyte  hit  hem  that  dyd  fo  before,  and 
whyle  they  dede  no  fatifi'accion  to  god  for  hit  before 
her  deth,  wherby  feche  occafyon  of  fynning  lefce  to 
other  fehulde  haue  be  forgeuyn  hem  alfo  they  yat 
greuyfly  offendyd  by  the  whiche  they  deferuyd  euer- 
lafling  dampnacion  begunne  to  goo  fro  ful  bittyr 
peynys  to  wars  and  fo  by  fucceding  of  her  peynys 
dayly  her  tormentys  befyly  encrefyn  yat  euery  day  folo- 
ing  is  more  greuoffor  to  hem  then  was  the  daye  before. 

C  £)f  a  revten  htsshop  that  toas  there  also. 

C  xxix 


I  certen  biffhop  y  knew  there  in  peynys  the 
whiche  onys  y  fawe  and  he  was  bore  in 
ihys  ground  of  inglonde  and  had  hys  by- 
fhopriche  be  yonde  fee.  Trewely  he 
deyed  thys  fame  yere  abowte  the  fefte  of 
feynt  Myghel  the  archangel.  For  than  y  knewe  opynly 
the  daye  of  his  paffyng  but  nowe  hit  is  fallyn  out  of 
my  mynde  the  whiche  that  tyme  was  occupyed  aboute 
many  thingys  that  y  fawe.  Sothely  innumerabulle 
thyngys  there  were  the  whiche  y  dyd  not  wele  note 
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nether  cowde  wele  kepe  in  my  mynde  all  thyngys  that 
y  had  notyd.  Trewely  the  fame  man  the  whiche  tolde 
me  of  the  paffyng  of  the  ancres  as  hyt  ys  feyde  in  the 
next  chaptur  before  told  me  alfo  of  the  pafling  of  this 
byffhoppe  but  he  knew  not  what  tyme.  Trewely  an- 
othyr  yong  man.  the  whiche  was  cofyn  and  alye  to  the 
fame  byffhoppe.  and  alfo  in  feruyce  with  hym  whenne 
he  leuyd  cam  home  ageyn  to  his  countrey  of  inglonde 
and  brought  certen  worde  to  the  todyr  man  that  tolde 
me  that  the  forfeyde  byffhoppe  was  dede  Trewly  v 
fawe  this  byffhoppe  al  mofle  contynualy  brennyng  in 
flamys  offyre  and  mofle  be  caufe  of  Ids  vycyus  leuing 
that  he  leuyd  in  his  youthe  alfo  he  was  torment  in 
other  innumerable  wyfys  and  be  caufe  y  fawe  fum 
fpecyal  thinge  aboute  him  y  thought  to  remembre  and 
fpecially  to  fpeke  of  him  Sothely  as  he  brende  befyly 
in  fyre  he  had  euer  more  a  fill  honeft  clothe  apon 
him  there  the  whiche  not  only  was  hurte  by  the  fyre 
but  alfo  yt  was  yldyn  and  made  by  the  fyre  more 
feyrer  and  femlyor  than  hit  was  afore  Thanne  fent 
Nycholas  declared  to  me  the  reafon  of  thys  meruaylous 
thyng  and  feyde  Thys  preuylege  he  gate  to  hym 
whenne  he  leuyd.  by  a  good  dede  the  whiche  he  vfyd 
to  doo  And  this  hit  was.  Euermore  he  hadde  com- 
panion on  powre  pepulle  that  were  nakyd  and  ful 
lyberally  he  vfyd  to  releue  hem  of  that  nede  wherfore 
his  clothyng  fcballe  neuer  lacke  feyernes.  tyl  that  he 
haue  fulfylled  his  penauns  and  take  of  god  the  flole  of 
euerlaflyng  ioye  and  blyfie. 


C  <9f  a  ctvtnx  tooman  t\)t  tofjijcljc  tons  a  pore 
niannrjs  toijfr.  C  €a  xxx 

woman  alfo  that  was  a  poure  mannyswyf  dyde 
this  Iafle  yere  with  her  hufbond  the  whiche 
was  wele  condicionde  and  in  mony  thyngys 
ful  wele  dyfpofyd.  Sche  was  fum  tyme 
ryght  famylyarly  belouyd   of  me.  home 
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ful  gladly  y  behylde  there  in  lyghte  peynys.  in  com- 
paryfon  of  other  fwiftely  goyng  forthe  to  the  grete  mede 
and  worfchippe  of  heuynly  ioyes.  Trewely  in  thys 
that  fche  vfyd  inpacyently  to  flolde  and  vpbrayde  hem 
that  dyd  her  wronge  and  eninyte  and  in  her  herte 
hylde  rancour  and  fowernes  agenfle  hem.  fche  gretely 
ndyd  and  therfore  fche  hadde  fofryd  peynys.  Ne- 
uertheles  thys  vyfe  was  to  her  inuyncyble  by  caufe  of 
her  imperfeccyon  and  euer  fche  hatyd  hyt  and  often 
tymes  wepte  that  fche  coude  not  ouercome  hyt  wher- 
fore  fche  hadde  the  foner  forgeuenes  of  that  fynne. 
Sothely  fche  was  in  her  prayers  ful  deuoute  and  wele 
difpofyd  to  almys  dedys  and  hofpytalte  more  than  fche 
might  wele  do  of  her  owne  godys  And  before  her 
dethe  by  long  fekenes  that  fche  had  fche  was  prouid 
and  clenfyd  as  gold  ys  in  a  fomes  by  the  whyche 
al  mofte  fche  hadde  cafle  fro  her  the  fcurfe  and  the 
hardenes  of  her  fynnys.  Forthirmore  fulfeldyn  hyt  is 
in  this  dayes  in  the  whyche.  al  mode  the  condicions 
of  alle  men  gone  oute  of  kynde.  for  the  pure  and  clere 
fymplycyte  and  innocentnes  of  the  very  chirce  of  god. 
that  any  man  leuyng  in  thys  lyfe  kepyth  or  rekeuerythe 
fully  the  equyte  and  puryte  of  the  holy  gofpelle.  the 
whyche  tyle  a  man  fulfylle  he  may  not  dwelle  in 
heuynly  placys  nethyr  fchalle  refle  in  the  mownte  and 
hille  of  paradyfe  of  ioye  and  blyiie.  wherfore  what  fum 
euer  thynge  of  fynne  and  vncleneffe  contrarye  to 
equite  and  ryghtwyfnes  cleuyth  and  reftyth  on  the 
fowlys  that  pafTyn  hens  out  of  this  world  hit  ilialbe 
purged  in  a  nothir  world  and  fo  by  her  penauns  the 
weye  and  pathe  of  a  ioyful  reftyng  fhalbe  fchewyd  to 
hem  that  be  purged  and  clenfyd.  and  fo  thenne  in 
placys  of  refte  the  entring  of  heuyn  and  euerlafting 
bliffe  ful  largely  fhalbe  oppynd  to  tho  foulys  for  the 
perfette  defyre  that  they  find  haue  ther  to  fe  god 
Sothly  this  only  muft  be  takyn  of  tho  fynnys  whiche 
by  her  light  qualite  or  els  by  confeflyon  and  fatiffaccion 
dun  for  hem  be  granted  of  god  to  be  changyd  and 
contyd  among  venyal  fynnys.     For  as  touching  tho 
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fynnys  yat  be  dedly  and  were  not  in  this  worlde  by 
the  remedy  of  confeffion  and  penans  made  light  and 
venial  hyt  ys  withoutyn  doute  yat  he  fhal  fo  be  pre- 
fentyd  to  his  iugement  in  the  world  yat  is  to  cumme 
as  lie  is  fonde  in  hys  leuyng  when  he  paffyth  oute  of 
this  worlde. 

C  tofiat  pnnws  velpgiwts  tntn  sofn>B  for  certrn 
fatotcs.  C  €a  xxxi 

[Othely  y  fawe  alle  relygyous  folke  bothe  of 
men  and  wemen  how  they  fofryd  certeyne 
peynys  as  wele  for  lytyl  offenfes  as  for 
grete  fynnys  and  as  hit  were  propyr 
peynes  for  fynguler  fynnys  And  full  fore 
as  hit  femyd  to  me  were  the  lefte  peynys  that  they 
fofryd  for  ryght  lytyl  offenfes  as  for  immoderate 
lawghyng  and  ydyl  wordys  fpekyng  and  that  they 
fofryd  her  mynde  neglygently  ouyr  mekyl  to  wandyr 
aboute  in  vayne  thoughtys  or  els  for  lyght  brekyng 
the  rulys  and  fourme  of  her  relygyon  as  in  lyghte  and 
nyce  behauing  of  geftur  and  in  multyplyyng  fygnys  to 
mekyl  and  fo  for  goyng  and  wandryng  out  of  her 
cloyfler  and  cellys  onprofetabully  and  alfo  for  many 
other  thyngys  in  lyke  wyfe.  For  fome  y  fawe  ful 
myferabully  wepyng  and  rowlling  hoote  brennyng 
colys  in'  theire  mouthys  for  eting  frutys  and  herbys 
out  of  dewe  placys  and  tyme  not  for  any  medfyn  or 
nede.  but  for  lufle  and  appetyte  And  for  immoderate 
lawghing  they  had  betingys  For  ydyl  fpeche  flrokys 
in  her  face,  and  for  vayne  thoughtys  they  fofryd  greuys 
and  varyante  trowbulnes  of  the  eyre.  And  they  that 
offendyth  in  diffolucyon  of  geflur  and  behauyng  were 
bonde  with  fcharpe  bondys  and  many  with  fyry 
boundys  and  for  fuperfluyte  of  fignys  by  the  whiche 
they  hadde  to  gedyr  lewde  pleys  and  ydyl  gamys.  fum 
of  hem  had  her  fyngers  f[l]ayne  and  fome  had  hem  by 
knockyng  fore  broyfyd.    They  alfo  that  were  onftabule 
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wandiyng  here  and  there  were  greuyily  cafle  and 
throwe  fro  one  place  to  anothir  by  the  whiche  her 
lyramys  were  fore  hurte  amonge  hem  felfe  Alfo  they 
that  fpake  wordis  of  reboudye  the  whiche  founned 
oncleneffe  or  other  wife  agenfl  the  honefte  ofrelygyon 
were  ponyflhte  there  almofle  as  fore  as  for  dedly 
fynnys.  Alfoo  who  fum  etier  brake  any  vowys  made 
to  god  or  to  hys  feyntys  fpecyally  in  tyme  of  drede 
and  penile  for  her  helpe  and  delyuerans  And  after- 
ward fuerte  takyn  of  the  fame  vowe  fofryd  ineftymable 
torment)  s. 


C  <Df  a  crtten  toght  that  hraftc  a  botoe  £  xxxii 

iMonge  hem  that  brake  her  vowys  y  fawe  a 
yong  knyght  brennyng  in  the  myddys  of 

fyre  whome  y  knewe  fumtyme  fid  wele 
And  as  y  enquyred  of  him  why  he  was 
putte  in  fo  grete  peynes.  thys  he  tolde 
me.  My  lyfe  he  feyde  that  y  leuyd  was  but  barer) 
and  vayne  and  alfo  vycyous  For  y  was  infolent  and 
nyfe  in  pryde  and  elacyon  and  foule  and  vnclene  by 
the  vyce  of  lechctye.  not  withflonding  for  thys  y  am 
nowe  fpecyally  ponyfht  by  caufe  y  cafle  aweye  fro  me 
the  fygne  of  the  holy  crofle  the  whyche  y  hadde  takyn 
apone  me  in  a  vowe  that  y  made  to  goo  to  the  holy 
lond  howe  be  yt  that  y  toke  the  crofle  not  for  deuo- 
cyon  but  for  vayne  glorye  the  whiche  y  loued  to  haue 
hadde  of  the  lorde  yat  y  feruyd.  Trewely  euery  nyght 
y  labur  in  going  as  mekyl  as  y  maye  to  make  an  ende 
of  that  pilgremage.  But  what  for  febulnes  of  ftrenthe 
and  contraryufnes  of  the  wedyr  and  alfo  fcharpnes  of 
the  waye  y  am  lettyd  gretly  that  onethe  y  may  goo  at 
on  tyme  a  full  lytyl  dayes  iourney  Sothely  whenne 
the  mornyng  begynnyth.  fleyn  to  me  wykyd  fpirytys 
beyng  wodde  yn  al  cruelnes.  and  drawyn  me  ageyne. 
to  the  place  of  my  peynys.  where  euer  more  al  the 
days  tyme  y  am  gretly  peynde  yn  fyre.     Xeuertheles 
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wyth  a  certen  amendement  of  leffur  dyffefe  thawght  hyt 
be  lytyl.  And  ageyne  when  nyghte  comythe.  y.  am 
refloryd  to  the  place  where  y  lefte  lafte  my  iourney. 
and  fo  y  go  forthe  on  my  pylgrimage.  and  when  the 
mornyng  ys  cumme  y  am  drawyn  ageyne  and  cafte  to 
peynys.  And  al  that  haue  vowyd  to  go  to  the  holy 
londe.  and  aftyr  dyd  cafte  fro  hem  her  croffe.  and 
whent  not  dedyr.  yn  lyke  wyfe  as  y  go.  they  be  com- 
pellyd  to  do  her  pylgrymage.  fo  yf  they  may  haue  the 
grace  of  god  yn  her  lafte  ende  to  repente  hem.  as  y 
had  to  repente  me  for  brekyng  of  my  vowe.  and  than 
by  the  holfum  remedy  of  confeffion  thys  fynne  yat  was 
dedly  fynne  may  be  changed  to  a  venyal  fynne  Othyr 
wyfe  al  that  breke  that  fame  vowe.  be  put  to  eternalle 
dampnacion. 


C  &Iso  of  nnoifjfv  ftnijc$t.  C  <JTa  xxxiii 


Nother  knyght  alfo  the  whiche  welle  dyde 
and  pafte  to»god  a  x  yere  a  gon  y  fawe 
and  knew  there.  This  knyght  that  tyme 
the  whyche  y  fawe  hym  had  ouercome 
alle  his  grete  peynys  that  he  had  fofryd 
before  And  therfore  y  fey  he  dyd  wele  For  by  that 
fpace  of  penans  he  wen.te  wele  toward  the  ioys  of  para- 
dyfe.  Sothely  he  bare  there  on  hys  fyfte  a  lytyll 
byrdde  lyke  a  fparhauke.  Alfo  in  hys  lyfe  aboue  alle 
men  that  were  of  that  countreye  the  whiche  he  dwellyd 
in  gaue  gladly  and  lyberally  to  all  pore  pepul  that 
came  to  hym  hofpytalyte.  Trewely  his  wyfe  dide 
afore  him  almofte  a  xxx  wyntyr  after  hoys  dethe  he 
leuyd  continent  and  chafte.  in  a  wydwardys  lyfe 
redy  and  benyuolente  to  alle  men  whilys  he  leuyd 
And  gretely  merueylde  why  he  yat  was  fo  honefte  of 
leuyng  and  wele  condycyonde  in  hys  demening  had 
not  yette  perceiuyd  fully  refte  and  ioye.  Than  he 
feyde  to  me  that  hit  was  not  too  be  merueylyde.  For 
why  whenne  he  leuyd  he  mighte  ofte  offende  in  many 
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wyfys.  fpecialy  by  caufe  that  in  hys  youthe  and  child- 
hode.  he  was  norifhte  and  broughte  vppe  delycately. 
and  what  for  felifhyppe  and  hys  yowthe.  was  drawyn 
to  many  noyfful  thyngys  of  the  whiche  he  kowde  not 
fully  be  puigyd  and  made  clene  in  worldly  conuerfa- 
cyon.  where  he  mufte  conforme  hym  to  the  maners 
and  behauyng  of  hem  yat  he  dwellyd  amonge.  Sothely 
he  complaynde  that  the  hauke  the  whiche  he  bare  on 
hys  fyfte.  paynfully  tare  his  hande  with  her  bylle  and 
f<  harpe  (leys  This  tedeufnes  of  peyne.  he  fofiyd  as 
he  feyde  bycawfe  that  in  haukyng  the  whiche  he  vfyd 
alle  the  tyme  of  hys  lyfe.  gretely  delytyd  to  fee  the 
haukys  whenne  they  flowe  howe  they  toke  other 
byrddys.  The  whiche  haukyng  he  lefte  not  in  hys 
aage.  nethyr  there  of  had  any  compunccyon.  For  he 
knewe  not  that  feche  a  thing  were  any  fynne.  Many 
other  thingis  alfo  y  fawe  and  behylde  in  this  firrte 
place  of  purgatorye.  e.  as  wele  aboute  hem  that  y 
knewe.  as  aboute  other  bothe  of  men  and  women  of 
alle  degreys  and  profeffyons  of  the  whiche  euervche 
on  of  hem  were  ponyfhte  in  peynys  innumerable,  ful 
fcharpe  and  bytterly.  as  y  haue  fchortely  aboue  feyde.  vn- 
der  a  certen  generalyte.  wherforethefefe we  thingys  feyde 
now  of  many  thingys.  be  fuffycyaunt  here  at  this  tyme. 


C  <9f  tijo  prisons  that  he  satoe  tit  tlje  jsrcuntJ 
place  of  purgaton*.  C  <£a  xxxiiij 

Owe  of  tho  thingys  the  whiche  y  fawe  and 
notyd  in  the  fecond  place  of  purgatorye 
fum  what  y  wylle  fchewe  and  declare  to 
yow  Sothely  in  this  fecund  place  y  fawe 
and  knewe  many  mo  that  were  fum  tyme 
of  myne  acquentanfe.  than  y  dyd  in  any  other  place 
fore  wepyng  and  forowyng  in  her  peynys  her  fynnys 
by  the  whiche  they  had  brokyn  owre  lordys  com- 
maundmentys  wherfore  they  were  alyenate  and  made 
ferre  fro  his  famylyare  knowledge. 
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C  Of.  Hi.  ims»fjojjp5»  gat  5  fonBc  tfjrrr. 

C  Cn  xxx\) 


Hre  byffhoppys  that  yknewewele  fumtyme 
I  fawe  theic  ftraytely  bownde  wyth  fyrye 
chaynysoftyntymes.turnyngandwalowyng 
iul  myferabully.  now  yn  gret  fyre.  and  now 
yn  fcharpe  flormys  of  hayle  and  fnow  and 
whyrle  wyndys.  and  aftyrward  yn  a  fowle  ftynkyng 
ponde  of  blacke  watyr.  Trewly  they  were  ponyfht 
dyuerfly.  not  fer  from  othyr.  And  on  of  hem  was 
more  bytterly  torment  than  tothyr  were  and  that  was 
by  caufe  he  vfyd  yn  hys  lyfe  to  fytte  amonge  feeler 
iugys.  yn  place  and  tyme  of  pledyng  and  ther  yn.  he 
toke  a  grete  plefure  and  delyte  and  oftyn  tymes  he 
was.  to  many  that  pledyd  her  caufis  of  god  confeiens 
a  vyolent  oppreffur  agenft  ryghtewefenes.  and  therfore 
he  compleynyd  whyt  an  opyn  mowthe  that  hys  tonge 
contynually  brende  yn  flamys  of  fyre.  And  as  he  was 
nowbrennyng  yn  fyre  and  now  wete.  Andflyftelyfroryn 
fllifrly  frofen?]  yn  fnow  and  frofle.  and  nowyn  a  ftynk- 
yng ponde.  and  now  fowle  ouerkeuryde  yn  fenne  and 
plutte.  hys  tonge  euermore  conteynuyd  yn  brennyng 
fyre.  The  tothyr  of  hem  othyr  whyles  neglygently 
brake  hys  ehaflyte.  the  whyche  dede  fpecialy  yn  a 
byflioppe.  was  ouerfowle  and  abhomynable.  and  ther- 
fore was'  he  drownde  oftyn  tymes  yn  the  fowle  and 
ftynking  ponde.  that  lythe  betwene  the  gret  hete  and 
colde  as  hyt  ys  feyde  before  Sothly  a  fore  hys  dethe 
he  lefte  the  honowre  and  dignyte  of  hys  byfhoprye. 
and  toke  apon  hym  the  meke  habette  of  a  monke.  the 
whyche  gretly  helpyd  hym.  amonge  othyr  dedys  of 
fatyffaccion.  And  al  that  fo  done,  grete  good  and 
profette  ther  of  cummyth  to  hem  For  al  they  fpecialy 
be  holpyn  by  the  meritys  and  prayers  of  the  holy 
feyntys.  the  whiche  vfid  afore  the  fame  habette  and 
alio  ben  knowyn  and  markid  to  rife  vppe  ageyne  in  the 
ordyr  of  hem  the  whiche  when  they  leuycl  here  vt- 
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dly  lefte  this  worlde  or  els  at  her  lafle  ende  in  ful 
deuocyon  forfoke  this  world.  The  thirde  of  thefe 
byfhopys  gretly  delyted  in  worldly  worfchippe  and 
vayne  glorye  1  >>r  the  whiche  fynne  he  was  ofte 
tymys  bore  vp  an  live  in  ful  live  fpyrytys  of  flamys  of 
fyre.  and  by  caufe  he  fille  fro  the  loue  of  god  by  feche 
fynne  vnto  the  coolde  of  worldly  flowfulnes.  he  was 
lette  done  brenning  to  the  greuys  coolde  that  was  on 
the  todyr  fyde  of  the  fyre.  and  be  caufe  of  die  comyn 
euyl  and  peynys  that  thes  thre  ware  in.  was  for  the 
neglygens  of  foulys  the  whiche  they  had  cure  of  and 
for  the  gret  carke  that  they  had  of  her  riches  and  de- 
flexion of  pore  pepul  for  flatering  of  princys  and 
imoderate  carke  of  her  kynnefolke.  and  as  y  may 
fhortly  conclude  many  thyngys  in  fewe  wordys  eueiy<  h 
on  of  hem  fought  after  tho  thingys  that  was  to  him 
felfe  and  not  tho  thingys  that  longyth  to  our  lorde 
ihefu  crille  And  the  general  euyll  of  thefe  and  many 
other  prelatys  that  y  fawe  was  the  negligens  of  her 
office  delectacion  of  worldly  worfchippe  and  dyffymu- 
lacyon  of  her  charge,  and  in  alle  thefe  thingys  ful 
heuely  they  forowyd  by  caufe  they  myfufyd  her  powre 
that  they  had  vndyr  god  to  the  grete  hurte  of  hem 
felfe  and  to  the  perdicion  of  her  fogettys  and  therfore 
the  peynys  of  al  feche  prelatys  were  dayly  encrefyd 
more  and  more  as  y  haue  tolde  before  of  a  certen 
prior  that  what  fum  euer  her  frendys  that  leuyd  in  the 
worlde  dyd  for  hern  as  in  mefiys  almyfdede  and  feche 
other  thingis  by  the  whiche  her  peynys  fhold  be  leffyd 
dayly  her  greuys  peynys  were  encrefyd  for  the  fynful 
leuyng  of  hem  the  whiche  they  dedly  fauerd  and 
brought  vp  in  her  views  orels  be  caufe  they  dyd  not 
correcte  hem  in  dewe  forme  as  ytlongeth  to  her  offyce 
wherfore  al  they  vat  for  feche  caufys  fofrid  peynys 
gretly  douted  of  her  faluacion  and  were  almofte  in 
defpacion  So  thly  ther  is  no  thing  fo  greuys  to  hem 
that  be  in  peynys  as  the  oncertente  of  her  delyuerans 
and  alfo  ther  ys  no  thing  that  fo  mekyl  fwagyth  the 
peynys  and  forowys  of  other  as  dothe  a  very  hope  and 
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feythefull  trufle  the  wyiche  they  knevve  and  haue  by 
oure  lordys  mercye  to  be  delyueryd.  and  they  that 

were  certeyn  to  haue  an  ende  of  her  peynys  and  were 
not  bonde  to  the  certente  of  dampnacion.  yat  fame 
certente  was  to  hem  a  ful  grete  iblace  and  conforte 
For  as  touching  the  euvl  and  hurte  of  defpacion  as 
mekyl  as  y  can  confider  and  remembre  me  after  tho 
thingys  that  y  fawe  there  hyt  greuyth  difefyth  and 
tormentyth  tho  foulys  that  haue  hit  more  than  al  other 
peynys  done. 

C  Of  an  atcijflu'ssijoppc  of  cantuvherg 

C  Caxxxut 

fawe  alfo  befyde  thefe  aboue  feyde  a  cer- 
ten  perfon  that  fumtyme  was  of  grete 
name  and  tame  the  whiche  after  the  meke 
conuerfacion  of  monkys  relygyon  that  he 
leuyd  in  before  in  the  whiche  he  had  leuid 
ful  deuoutely  as  in  bodely  penauns  in  holy  medytacions 
and  many  other  vertues  right  excellently  and  at  the  laft 
he  was  promotyd  and  made  archebifhope  of  canturbery 
and  primate  of  inglonde  But  alas  for  forow  for  trewly 
the  more  therby  he  grewe  in  the  fight  of  the  pepul  fo 
mekyl  he  had  fal  and  decrefyd  in  the  fight  of  god  the 
whiche  behilde  him  inwardly  and  the  fander  had  endid 
his  life  yef  he  had  not  be  holpe  by  the  mercy  of  god 
and  the  merytys  of  his  good  leuyng  afore  by- the  whiche 
when  he  was  in  relygyon  a  monke  ful  wele  in  good 
purpofe  and  labore  acceptable  to  god  he  had  plefyd 
oure  lorde  Sothely  when  he  was  biffhope  of  cantur- 
bery and  alfo  fpecyaly  ful  excellent  in  conning  ful  lityl 
hede  he  toke  to  his  cure,  and  to  the  goftely  helthe  of 
the  peple  For  he  onwyfyly  promoted  ful  onworthy 
perfons  to  beneficys  of  the  chirche.  and  alfo  he  dredde 
and  was  afchamyd  to  execute  the  lawe  for  difpleafing 
the  king  by  hoys  fauor  hit  femyd  he  cam  to  that  dig- 
nite  Alfo  he  ftudyd  and  thought  by  a  colur  of  fymu- 
lacyon  odyr  wife   then  he  fchulde  to  troble  hem  the 
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whiche  he  knew  were  agenfle  his  promoting  <>f  the 
byfhoprye  and  dignite  that  he  had  In  thefe  thii 
and  Hi  lie  other,  he  had  gretly  offendyd.  Alio  in  this 
he  was  more  to  be  blamid  and  more  offendyd  vat  he 
hyd  and  kepte  clofe  ful  onprofetably  the  auctorite  of 
relygyon  and  wyfdom  that  he  had  fro  hem  of  home  he 
was  ful  excellently  named  and  to  home  he  might  ful 
gretly  liaue  profet  and  ho  fum  euer  fo  do  they  be 
ordende  to  ful  grete  peynis.  tor  they  be  a  fclaunder 
to  the  (hire he  of  god  while  they  plucke  not  vppe  and 
diftrey  the  wekyd  leuing  and  rotyd  wyfys  the  whiche 
be  fowyn  in  the  hertys  and  conuerfacion  of  the  peple 
of  god  yat  they  haue  cure  and  charge  of  nethir  be 
aboute  by  her  office  to  edifie  and  plante  in  herfogettys 
the  nobulnes  and  condicions  of  vertu  and  honefle  no 
more  than  other  that  lacke  bothe  holynes  and  gode 
vnderftanding  Neuertheles  our  lord.-  fechyth  afwel  of 
hem  that  had  no  conning  in  feche  thingis  as  they  fliuld 
haue  had  for  to  be  hedys  of  the  peple  as  of  other  the 
whiche  had  connyng  and  vnderftonding  how  be  it  yat 
they  had  hit  but  barenly  and  tumith  hit  to  the  more 
tormentys  and  peynys  of  hem  bothe  Alfo  for  the  opyn 
and  foule  or.chaRe  leuing  of  priflys  and  clarkyi 
bifhoppis  nowe  a  day  is  ful  gretly  perifhe  be  caufe  they 
correcte  not  fo  grete  a  fynne  the  whiche  is  a  ful  grete 
iniurye  and  wrong  to  the  heuynly  facramentys  of  holy 
chirche.  for  in  thoo  bieffyd  facramentys  al  the  lyfe  and 
helpe  of  cryflyn  peple  is  conteynyd  the  whiche  as 
mekyl  as  is  in  hem.  be  not  afchamyd  to  defoule  when 
tlie\  be  right  foule  and  pollutyd  Sothly  of  the  negli- 
gens  of  denys  of  archedekons  and  of  other  officers 
mony  thingis  y  faw  the  whiche  y  leue  out  to  tel  anil 
how  by  her  contenting  and  fimulacyon  and  for  taking 
geftys  and  mennys  perfons  al  the  Rate  of  cryRyndonie 
almoRe  ys  ouercome  and  fubuertyd  For  this  ys 
opynly  fliewyd  in  the  werkys  and  condicions  of  hem 
that  now  leuyn  Alfo  the  diffolucyon  and  iloufulnes  of 
feche  perfons  yat  fhulde  haue  a  zele  and  a  lone  to  the 
peple  of  god  requeryth  andafkyth  eternal  dampnacion 
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afwel  to  the  clergy  as  to  the  lave  folke  and  mod  to 
hem  felfe  and  to  her  auctors  Trewly  for  thefe  thii 
and  many  other  inumerable  in  this  wife  the  forfeyde 
archebiflioppe  laborde  in  gret  peynys  vnder  greuys 
complayning  Sothly  he  was  wel  holpen  there  by  the 
gloryus  martir  and  archebiflioppe  of  englonde  fent 
thomas  of  canturbery  home  he  had  gotyn  to  him  there 
a  fpecial  patron  and  helper  becaufe  when  he  went  to 
the  holy  londe  a  pilgrymage  in  his  lyfe  tyme  he  hord- 
ende  there  an  hofpitalle  for  pilgrimmys  and  intytylde  hit 
in  the  name  of  fente  thomas  to  the  gret  fokyr  and  con- 
forte  of  cryftyn  pylgryms.  Trewely  this  dede  y  knew  firfl 
in  purgatory  when  y  faw  the  forfeyd  biffhop  in  fore 
peynys  but  yefterday  y  enquered  therof  yf  hit  were 
trew.  and  a  certen  perfon  a  religius  man  told  me  how 
yt  was  ordende  and  begunne  Forthyr  more  gretly  hit 
profet  him  the  labur  yat  he  had  when  he  went  on  pil- 
gremage  to  ierufalem  where  he  made  yat  place.  Alfo 
many  pryftys  that  by  the  grace  .of  god  lefte  her  vycyus 
leuing  of  onchaftyte  in  very  contricion  of  herte  with 
confeffion  of  mouth  when  they  leuyd  and  be  caufe  they 
had  not  do  penans  fufficiently  y  faw  hem  torment  in 
innumerable  peynys  Trewly  then  y  thoughte  to  my 
felfe  yat  ful  few  pryftys  were  ther  fonde  of  the  gret 
nombre  yat  is  of  hem  in  al  the  world,  that  had  deferuyd 
peynis  after  her  dethe  for  breking  her  chaftyte.  and  to 
thys  hit  was  fo  anfward  Therfor  ful  few  ben  here  tor- 
ment of  the  nombre  of  feche  perfons  for  onethe  it 
is  feldynne  fey  yat  any  man  of  hem  were  very  penitent 
and  contrite  while  they  leuyd  for  her  fynnys.  wherfore 
hit  ys  no  doute  but  yat  the  trete  multytude  of  hem 
byn  vtwardly  dampde  Sothly  in  al  this  vifyon  y  faw 
no  man  that  vtwardly  hadd  lofte  hope  of  faluacion 
nethir  yat  was  in  certente  of  eternal  dampnacion. 
Neuertheles  fome  yat  were  in  greuys  peynys  had  no 
knoulege  when  they  fhulde  be  fauyd  and  yat  was  moil 
peynful  to  hem.  And  fome  that  were  in  peynys  knew 
a  certente  of  her  delyuerans  and  that  was  to  hem  a 
grete  folace  as  hit  ys  here  feyde  aboue. 
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C  31  ctrteti  trrjsrrtpn'on  of  Mutt*  femiD  of  jsimfull 
prplr  anB  of  her  pnmns.  C  Ca  xxrtiij 

Yt  were  to  longe  and  oute  of  mefure  yeflFey 
fchulde  reherfe  by  name  al  tho  perfons 
the  whiche  y  (awe  and  knew  there  of  all 
(  ondicions  of  all  degreys  and  (if  all  orders 
Alio  yef  y  fchulde  fey  or  be  aboute  to 
f(  hew  and  declare  fynglerly  the  peynys  and  tormentys 
of  euery  fyngler  cryme  like  as  hit  was  fchewde  to  me 
at  that  tyme  hit  wulde  be  ouer  tedufe  and  weriful  to 
the  redder  therof.  For  ther  ys  no  fynne  wretyn  in 
holy  fcripture  but  ther  ys  ordende  in  tho  placys  certen 
peynis  to  al  that  be  doers  of  hem  T[he]refore  y  leue 
oute  and  pas  by  menfleers  auowtres  fornicators.  I3 
and  forfwerers  glotyners  trayturs  couetyfe  folke.  protnle 
pepul  enuyus  pepul.  fclaunderers  hateful  peple  and  a 
thoufand  mo  of  this  wyfe  to  home  all  ys  ordende  ther 
fynglerly  ful  grete  peynes  and  greuys  And  ho  may  tel 
of  al  thefe  thingys  when  they  yat  were  good  religyus 
men  fofred  ful  fore  and  greuys  peynys  only  by  caufe 
they  delyted  and  toke  a  plefure  of  the  feyernes  of  her 
handys  and  longe  fingers  Alfo  weyfaring  men  yat  were 
flayne  of  theuys  in  her  iornay  y  faw  hem  ponyfhte  for 
her  fynnys  in  an  yefy  wife  Theuys  alfo  of  home  hit  is 
not  to  be  lefte  oute  in  no  wife  that  were  for  her  fynnys 
iugit  to  han[g]ing  in  this  world  and  were  only  confefle 
toaprifte  orels  opynly  yatmoflehelpith  of  her  wykydnes 
and  euyl  dedys  in  very  trew  contricion  of  herte  and  fo 
anon  toke  her  dethe  paciently  forgeuing  with  herte  al 
her  enemyes  and  al  maner  wrongys  and  trefpaffys  done 
to  hem  and  alfoo  her  dethe  in  remyffyon  of  al  her 
fynuys  y  faw  al  feche  with  a  fpecial  certen  worfchipful- 
nes  put  to  ful  fofte  and  efy  peynys  Alfo  other  that 
were  ponyfhte  and  hangyd  lyke  wyfe  for  thefte  and  other 
myfdedys  and  wulde  not  opynly  confefle  her  fynnys  in 
tyme  of  her  dethe  but  hoping  by  fraude  and  difceyte 
of  her  goflely  enmy  the  deuyl  to  fcape  harmles  at  that 
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tyme  for  the  denying  and  excufing  her  fynnys  how  be 
hit  that  they  purpofyd  in  her  herte  to  be  confefte  to  a 
prifte  of  hem  afterward  and  to  do  for  hem  condigne 
penans  and  alfo  vtwardlv  to  leue  hem  yef  they  coude 
haue  and  opteyne  fpace  therto  as  they  hopid  and  yet 
coude  not  haue  hit  but  fchulde  deye  and  than  in  the 
lafle  ende  of  her  lyfe  mekely  befought  god  and  his  holy 
feyntvs  of  mercy  and  helpe.  al  feche  were  ful  greuyfly 
torment  in  peynys  for  her  fynnys  Not  withftonding 
nethir  thefe  had  lofle  hope  of  mercy  and  forgeuenes. 
Neuertheles  they  were  gyuyd  in  fyry  feturs  and  hangvd 
vp  in  the  myddys  of  fyre  on  gybbettis  home  the  cruel 
tormentours  and  fyndys  alto  bete  and  brake  with  fcorgys 
and  forkys  and  vpbrayde  hem  of  crymys  and  fynnys 
with  grete  fcornys  and  mockys. 

C  <9f  posymiers  tljatije  satoe  tfjevr.  c^axxxbttj 

[hey  that  were  pofynners  and  pofynyd  folke 
and  alfo  wemen  that  hadde  cafte  awey 
and  forfake  her  babys  the  whiche  they 
had  bore  or  had  flayne  hem  or  ellys  by 
her  curfyd  crafte  had  caufyd  hem  to  be 
bore  afore  her  tyme.  I  fa  we  fuche  perfons  by  full  ofte 
betyngys  and  abrafyng  of  naylys  alto  toryn  And  alfo 
they  were  compellyd  to  drinke  dyuers  metals  as  bras 
and  ledde  multyn  by  fyre  and  medylde  with  full  ftink- 
inge  thingys  the  whiche  brente  her  inward  bowels  and 
fo  went  greuyfly  thorow  hem.  and  when  it  was  out  hit 
was  brought  to  hem  to  drinke  ageyne.  Trewly  certen 
grete  monflurs  of  creping  beflis  with  horrabul  and  gaft- 
ful  harmys  cleppyd  feche  wemen :  and  ftvkyd  her  naylys 
ful  depe  in  her  neckys  and  fydys  and  hauyng  at  her 
breftys  fokyd  her  pappys  with  her  venummys  mouthe 
and  alto  gnew  hem  with  her  curfyd  tethe 
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C   Of  b&unv»  also. 


C  <Ta  xxxix 


jSurers  alfo  y  (awe  howe  they  were  dround 
in  gret  hepys  lyke  hyllys  of  brenning 
money  complayning  with  grete  forowe  and 
wayling  by  cawfe  they  quenchyd  not  in 
hem  when  they  leuyd  in  thys  worlds  the 
euyl  flame  and  fynne  of  couetyfe. 


C  Of  fngntmms  outc  of  religion. 


C  Ca  .vl 


ligyous  perfons  that  were  fugytyuys  that  is 
to  fey  that  ramie  oute  of  her  order  by  the 
whiche  they  had  bonde  hem  felf  to  the 
feruice  of  god  and  after  tumid  ageyne  to 
the  worlde  and  gaue  hem  to  wordely  leu- 
ing.  as  a  dogge  yat  turnith  ageyn  to  his  vomet  fo 
gretely  they  were  there  fmyt  with  peynys  yat  y  can  in 
no  wife  tell  nethir  declare  her  tormentis.  and  onethe 
ful  bitter  repentans  and  confeflion  at  her  lafte  ende 
fauyd  feche  perfons  otherwhile  fro  euerlafting  damp- 
nacion  Neuertheles  her  apoftafye  Avas  ful  long  tyme 
and  greuyfly  ponyfhte. 


C  Of  a  revten  Umtcj  of  Inglonu" 


C  €ax\i 


jjVt  what  fchal  y  fey  of  a  certen  prynce  and 
fum  tyme  king  of  englond  yat  y  fawe  the 
whyche  in  his  lyfe  was  ful  myghty  amonge 
al  the  j)rincys  of  thys  world.  Sothely  he 
was  on  euery  fyde  preffyd  and  peynyd. 
that  a  man  myght  fey  of  hem  as  feint  iohan  the  euange- 
lyfte  feythe  yn  hys  apocalyps  thys  wyfe  Quantum  fe 
dilatauit.  et  in  delicijs  fuit.  tantum  datur  eitormentum 
ct  factum.  That  ys  to  fey  how  mekyl  he  dydde  extende 
and  magnifyde  hem  felfe  and  was  in  onleful  luflys  and 
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delytys.  fo  mekyl  geue  ye  to  hym  torment  and  heuynes. 
how  ys  that  may  concede  yn  mynde  what  gret  peynys 
al  hys  body  and  lymmys  were  fmytte  wythe  He  fate 
apon  an  horfe.  that  blewe  owte  of  her  mowthe  and  nofe 
a  flame  blacke  as  pycche.  medylde  vvhyl  a  fmoke  and 
flenche  of  helle.  yn  to  the  greuys  torment  of  hym  that 
fate  aboue.  the  whyche  was  armyd  at  al  pecys  as  he 
fchnlde  haue  gone  to  batelle  Trewly  the  armyr  that 
he  were,  was  to  hym  intollerabul  peyne  for  they  were 
as  bryght  brennyng  yime  ys-  when  hyt  ys  betyn  whyt 
hamers  and  fmytyth  owte  fyiy  fparclys  by  the  whyche 
he  was  wyth  ynforthe  al  to  brende  and  whyt  owte 
forthe  the  fame  armyr  brende  yn  ful  gret  hete.  and 
ladyd  hym  that  ware  hym  wyth  ful  fore  borhtyn.  Alfo 
as  tochyng  hys  helme  hys  fliylde.  and  hys  haburgyn. 
and  hys  legge  harnes  y  leue  owte.  for  by  the  brennyng 
hete  and  peyfe  of  hem  al.  howe  mekyl  he  was  peynyd 
no  man  can  telle  Sothely  he  wulde  haue  geuyn  alle 
the  world  yf  hit  might  haue  befo  that  he  might  haue 
be  delvueryd  fro  on  fpurre  with  the  whiche  he  was 
compellid  to  ftere  his  wrechid  hors  to  renne  wherby 
oftyn  times  he  fylle  down  hedlong  Alfo  the  fad  vie  yat 
he  fate  in  was  ftekyd  tliorow  on  bothe  the  fydys  with 
fyrye  brochys  and  naylis  the  which  was  a  gafteful  fight 
for  any  man  to  beholde.  and  the  maw  and  inwarde 
bowels  of  him  yat  fate  in  the  fadelle  were  fore  fmyt 
thorow  by  the  fcharpnes  of  tho  brochys  and  naylys. 
and  this  cruelly  was  he  ponyfhte  for  the  onrightful 
fcheding  of  mennys  blode  and  for  the  foule  fynne  of 
auowtrye  yat  he  vfyd  In  thys  too  thingys  he  dedly 
offendyd  ofte  tymys  and  tho  cruel  tormentours  wykyd 
fyndis  ful  gretly  with  derifions  and  fcornys  vpbraydyd 
him  becaufe  he  wuld  be  auengid  on  men  yat  flewhisven- 
eryas  harte  andhyndeboockeand  do  and  feche  other  the 
whiche  by  the  law  of  kinde  ought  to  be  flayne  to  euery 
man  and  therfore  fum  of  hem  he  putte  to  dethe  or  els 
cruelly  wulde  mayme  him.  and  for  al  thys  he  dyd  neuer 
but  lytyl  penance  as  long  as  he  leuyd  Alfo  ful  myfer- 
ably  he  complaynde  yat  nethir  his  fonnys  nethir  his 
frendys  the  whiche  he  lefte  alyue  and  to  home  he  had 
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n  raekyl  temporal  godys  dyd  or  fchewyd  for  him 
any  thing  after  his  deth  for  his  helpe  and  releuyng 
No  thing  he  feyde  my  fonnys  and  frendys  haue  done 
for  me  in  thefe  peynys  Alas  lo  y  haue  lofte  alle  n.y 
labur  and  befynes  that  y  haue  done  ydylly  to  make 
myne  heiers  riche  and  mighty  Alas  for  the  falfe  and 
deceuabul  fiat  ring  of  pepul  and  now  what  haue  they 
brought  or  done  Tor  me  vnhappy  to  home  y  gate  and 
gedirde  fo  mekyl  trefur  and  riches  and  to  whome  y 
gaue  fo  many  rentys  and  poffeflions  and  for  home  fo 
gretly  y  offendyd  god  while  y  leuyd  and  now  y  am 
dedde  non  of  hem  doyth  any  thing  for  me  Trewly  y 
law  him  fumwh  it  efyd  and  releuyd  of  his  peynys  only 
hy  the  prayers  of  religious  men.  to  home  in  his  life  for 
god  he  was  full  benyuolent  oftyn  tymes.  and  therby  y 
\iidirftode  fpecyally  that  he  hopyd  to  be  fauyd.  For- 
thermore  befyde  al  thefe  thingys  aboue  feyde  ful 
greuyfly  he  forowyd  and  was  peynde.  for  by  caufe  he 
oppreffyd  diuers  tymes  the  pepul  with  ondue  taxys. 

C  ©f  a  hijsshoppc  gat  tons  time  in  pnmijs  anU 
i>ct  goU  sljctoiD  nmacli'S  for  htm  after  his  Brthr. 

C  <Ta  xlii 

[Owe  as  y  remembre  a  iiii  ycre  agon  a  certen 
biffhoppe  was  chofe  to  be  an  archebyf- 
fliope  but  he  was  than  haflely  preuente 
of  dethe  and  fo  difcefte  and  lefte  bothe 
Trewly  this  byfihoppe  was  inwardly  in  his 
letting  ful  wele  difpofyd  and  religyufly.  for  he  was  pure 
and  deuoute  in  herte  and  clene  of  body  that  by  the 
vfe  and  weryng  of  a  fcharpe  herre  and  other  dyuers 
penauns:  tamyd  wele  his  owne  flefche.  He  conformyd 
hys  face  and  chere  as  hit  femyd  mekyl  after  the  behau- 
ing  of  feeler  pepul.  and  to  efchue  and  refufe  the  fauer 
of  vayne  glorye  the  whiche  is  euer  prouyd  an  enmy  to 
vertu  he  fliewid  alwey  in  wordys  and  countenans  glad- 
nes  and  iocundnes  when  he  was  withinforth  contrite 
in  herte  and  in  his  affeccions  Alfo  his  biffliop  vyfd 
as  it  is  feyd  before  to  ponyfih  as  wel  his  dayly  fautys  by 
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the  whiche  in  grete  curys  and  harde  things  he  had 
offendyd  as  he  dyd  other  fynnys  the  whyche  he  had 
done  in  hys  yong  age  by  dyuers  chaflmentys  and  ofte 
wepyngs.  Alfo  in  hys  office  of  byffhoppery.  he  had 
offendyd  greuyfly  in  mony  thingys  by  hys  neglygens  as 
other  byffhoppys  dyd  of  home  y  haue  made  mencyon 
aboue.  Of  this  Byffhoppe  y  harde  nowe  opynly  by  the 
feyng  of  many  folke.  that  by  hym  myraclys  were  fchewed 
and  done  after  hys  dethe  on  feke  pepull  and  febull.  And 
I  fuppofe  hyt  ys  trouthe  that  oure  lord  dyd  worfchype 
hys  feruaunte  with  feche  benefetiys  to  geue  other  ex- 
ample and  vndyrflondyng.  that  he  herde  and  clene 
leuyng  the  whyche  he  leuyd  ynwardly.  plefyd  owre  lord 
ful  wele.  the  whyche  beholdyth  only  mennys  hertys. 
Sothely  yet  fownde  y  hem  yn  peynys  remanyng  to  hym 
wythowtyn  dowte.  ful  grete  mede  and  rewardys  yn  the 
euerlafting  blyffe  of  heuene  And  he  that  beleuythe  not 
them  the  whyche  byn  yn  the  peynys  of  purgatory,  fum 
tyme  to  doo  myraclys  yn  thys  world,  let  hem  rede  the  iiii 
boke  of  the  dyaloge  of  feynt  gregory.  and  ther  he  fchal 
fee  fullyur  an  example  of  thys  thyng.  fchewyd  and  done  at 
Rome  of  an  holy  man  yat  was  callyd  pafcafius  a  decon. 

C  <9f  a  crrtrn  abbottc.  C  Ca  x\iij 

Certen  abbot  that  was  wele  and  religyous 
dyfpofyd  and  a  man  of  gret  fobirnes  deyde 
a  x  yere  a  goo.  the  whyche  bequethyd  at 
hys  lafle  ende  to  one  of  hys  bretheren 
mekyl  mony  for  to  dele  to  the  powre 
folke  for  the  helpe  of  his  fowle.  Thenne  this  monke 
wyfyly  and  deuoutely  fulfylled  the  abbottys  wille  and 
gaue  alle  that  money  to  the  pore  pepul  and  nedy  And 
where  he  knewe  any  yat  were  colde  and  hungery  or 
fmvtte  with  fekenes  and  were  bore  of  honefle  folke 
and  wele  condicyonde  and  were  fallyn  to  pouerte 
wherby  they  had  not  to  bye  her  leuyng.  and  to  begge 
they  were  afchamyd  to  feche  he  wulde  opyn  hys  hand 
after  his  powre  and  releue  hem  with  mete  and  drynke 
fchoys  and  clothys     Alfo  to  ancrys  and  to  wedowys  to 
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wolde  folkc  and  to  powrc  fcolers  he  gaue  mekyl  com- 
maunding  hem  al  to  praye  deuoutely  fur  the  foule  of 
him  for  whome  that  money  was  geuyn  And  alfo  they 
dyd  fill  fpedly  And  whenne  this  trewe  and  feythfull 
monke  had  geuyn  to  pore  peple  alle  that  was  he  takyn 
hym  he  fylle  in  to  fekenes  /  by  the  whyche  long  tyme 
he  was  wele  prouyd  and  purgyd  and  dyfcefle  a  foure 
yere  a  goe  and  made  a  bleffyd  ende.  And  bothe  the 
forfeyde  abbotte  and  the  monke  y  fonde  there  in  pur- 
gatorye  Trewely  the  abbot  was  holdyn  yette  in  fcharpe 
peynys  and  mofle  by  caufe  that  ful  carnaly  and  oner 
mekyl  he  louyd  hys  kynnys  folke  and  alfo  was  to  hem 
r  large  in  geftys  of  the  goodys  of  hys  monaflerye  and 
fpende  on  hem  mekyl  more  than  was  conuenyent  to  do. 
Playnly  that  fame  vyfe  that  ys  to  feye  carnalle  loue  to 
kynred  more  thanne  ryght  requyryth.  full  fore  greuyth 
al  mofle  alle  maner  of  peple  that  were  profefle  to  holy 
relygyon  in  her  lyfe.  and  alfo  al  them  that  were  dyf- 
penfours  of  holy  chirche  goodys  as  byffhopys  byn  and 
fu<  he  other  the  whyche  fpende  hem  probably  in  other 
vyfys  than  they  fchulde.  And  as  y  gefe  of  hem  them 
whiche  waflyn  the  godys  of  the  holy  chyrche  wherby 
they  were  made  ryche  in  dyffolucyon  of  clothyng  in  vol- 
uptuous metys  and  pompys  of  the  world  fo  fchalle  they 
that  vfyn  fcarfly  to  her  nede  the  godys  that  they  haue 
thaugh  no  thing  of  hyt  be  fpende  in  vanyte.  ful  ftraytely 
gene  acomtys  of  fuche  godys  as  they  haue  and  kept,1  and 
remeynyth  aboue  her  yede  Sothely  they  fchuld  firfl 
geue  of  here  goodys  more  largely  to  the  pore  pepulle 
of  her  parifhonfe  and  afterward  by  difcrecyon  helpe 
her  faders  and  moders  as  they  nede  alle  fuperfluyte 
putte  afyde  and  alfo  releue  other  pore  folke  and  fo  de- 
ferue  mede  of  god  withoute  any  ofTenfe.  For  ther  in 
purgatorye  y  knewe  firfl  this  rewle  ordende  to  byffhop- 
pys  and  abbottys  perfons  and  vicars  of  the  chirche  the 
whyche  can  not  be  broken  withoute  grete  vengns.  And 
yere  y  fawe  thefe  thyngys  fo  ordend.  full  fer  y  thought 
odyr  wyfe  of  hem.  For  y  knewe  afore  that  the  maners 
and  condycyons  of  feche  prelatys  were  ferre  fro  hyt  and 
odyr  wyfe  demenyd     And  alle  that  kepe  and  fulfille 
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this  lawe  and  ordenans  as  ryght  and  reafon  requyryth 
fclialle  fo  be  rewardyd  of  god  for  hem  as  they  hadde 
geuyn  alle  fuche  godys  of  her  owne  propre  patrymonve. 
Therfore  thys  Abbot  afore  feyde  among  fore  and  greuys 
peynys  and  tormentys  haflyd  hym  toward  the  refte  of 
paradyfe.  And  as  he  fawe  and  behylde  the  forfeyde 
monke  hys  brother  the  whiche  was  there  in  a  certen 
parte  befyde  remouyd  fro  the  greuys  peynys  and  tor- 
mentys that  were  there,  and  ml  lyghtly  peynde  in  com- 
paryfon  of  hym  bowde  hym  felfe  oftyn  tymes  to  the 
fame  monke  and  thankyd  hym  with  bothe  hys  handys 
for  the  grete  charyte  that  he  fchew)'d  for  hym  in  the 
dyflrybucyon  and  delyng  of  the  forfeyde  money  that 
he  delyueryd  to  hym  And  the  monke  fchewyd  hym 
felfe  to  the  abbot  that  behylde  hym  ful  gracyous  of 
fyghte  and  gladfum  of  chere  For  he  was  right  feyre 
and  fembly  in  whyte  clothyng  thawghe  they  were  ref- 
perfte  and  had  on  hem  a  few  fpottys  And  whenne  y 
fawe  thys  y  merueyled  in  my  felfe.  Thenne  fente  N  \  - 
cholas  yat  hylde  me  by  the  hand  tolde  me  this  of  hym. 
Knowyll  this  monke  that  thou  feyfl.  he  feruyd  and 
pleafyd  god  ful  wele  in  hys  lyfe  wyth  grete  clennes  of 
herte  and  chaftyte  of  bodye.  and  mekyl  euyl  the  whiche 
fchulde  haue  be  done  in  the  place  were  he  was  he 
lettyd  and  was  agenfte  hyt.  For  he  was  fcruent  in  zele 
of  ryghtwyihes  and  hatyng  euyl  of  herte  wherfore  many 
reproues  oftyn  tymes  pacyentelyhe  fofryd  for  the  defenfe 
and  honefte  of  his  religion  and  fpecyaly  of  hem  the 
whiche  ware  the  habet  of  religyon  apon  hem  for  that 
entent  that  they  myght  dyftroye  the  vertuus  leuing 
and  conuerfacion  of  relygyon  ful  befyly  feruyng  not 
her  fpiryte  but  the  wrechidnes  of  her  flefh  and  the 
worlde  in  the  monafteriis  of  fpyritual  and  goftely  leuing. 
And  alas  for  forow  for  now  by  feche  perfons  the  fpe- 
cyal  worfchyppe  and  honoure  that  holy  chirche  was  of 
before  is  almoft  brought  to  nought  whyle  the  muttytude 
of  carnal  and  worldly  men  encrefyn  aboue  noumbre. 
home  the  fewnes  of  fpyrytuall  men  fofryn  chefyng 
rather  to  dyffymylle  and  not  to  knowe  her  euyll  and 
fo  to  refte  hem  felfe  than  by  her  blamyng  and  refyft- 
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ing  ftere  and  moue  agenfle  hem  the  wrathe  and  trow- 
bullus  haftynes  of  fuche  euy]  dyfpofyd  perfons  And 
thaught  they  Too  do  yette  they  can  not  be  fewer  fro  the 
fpyes  and  fraudys  of  hem  And  as  fum  tyme  yfmael 
that  was  bore  carnaly  purfewyd  yfaa<  that  was  bore 
fpyrytualy  that  ys  to  feye  by  a  fpyrytual  promyfe  of 
almighty  god.  lyke  wyfe  hyt  is  nowe.  For  carnal  folke 
ben  ful  greuys  to  fpyrytual)  pepul.  be  caufe  they  can 
not  peruerte  hem  to  her  frawardnes  Alfo  many  ther 
byn  that  gretely  hyt  ys  to  forowe  the  whyche  in  her 
leuyng  begunne  fpyrytualy.  but  1>\  proceffe  of  tyme 
owther  they  be  ouercumme  by  onftabulnes  or  els  ben 
dyfceyuyd  by  fympylnes.  and  alfo  they  falle  done  fro 
her  purpofe  and  begynnyng  vnto  the  myferabul  and 
wrechyd  corrupcyon  and  llowfulnes-of  this  world,  en- 
tvfyd  and  drawyn  by  the  examplys  and  councelys  of 
euyll  dyfpofyd  perfons.  Trewly  thefe  grete  hirtys  of 
1  jlygyous  leuyng  the  whyche  before  in  the  tyme  ot 
faders.  ful  nobly  flowryd  and  fchone  as  an  heuynlv 
lyght.  ful  gretely  beholdyth  the  Prelatys  of  holy  chyrche 
in  thys  dayes.  that  knowen  thys  and  delpyfen  hyt.  in 
fo  mekyl  that  they  vndyrflonde  not  hem  felfe.  that  hyt 
\-s  fo  wyth  hem  They  knewe  veryly  what  thynge  they 
be  cum  to.  but  they  what  thinge  they  fchulde  haue 
cum  to.  becaufe  yat  they  be  cum  to  the  lufte  and  ple- 
fure  of  thys  world  but  they  fchulde  haue  cum  to  the 
folowing  of  cryflys  pouerte.  and  to  the  karke  and  dilv- 
gente  kepyng  of  her  cure,  that  ys  the  pepul  of  god 
commytted  to  hem.  And  therfore  that  they  feche  and 
that  they  care.  For  that  they  be  cum  to  and  that  they 
haue.  The  pepul  of  god  they  fede  not  but  diflroye 
and  hem  perauenture  that  they  haue  turnyd  fro  ryhht- 
wyfnes  they  fleyn  fpirytually  and  lefyn.  for  her  con- 
formyng  to  hem  not  fhewyng  hem  felfe  faders  and 
pallors,  but  woluys  and  theuys.  Trewely  the  promot- 
ing of  fuche  perfons  kyngys  and  byffhoppys  and  other 
grete  men  procuron  and  gete.  and  her  fogettys  ful 
mekyl  loke  ther  aftur  not  beyng  rectors  and  faders. 
but  pcruerfours  and  deflroyers  of  her  fowlys  the  whiche 
thynkyn  that  alle  thynge  that  ys  vnder  hem  that  lykyth. 
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ys  leuefulle.  why  by  the  rightwes  iugemente  of  gcd 
byn  remys  trowbuld  and  chyrchys  confowndyd  and  the 
(late  of  erthely  folke  vtwardly  fubuertyd  And  for  feche 
demenyng  they  be  acurfyd  of  god  the  whyche  fchulde 
be  deuowt  and  meke  interceffours  to  god  bothe  for  hym 
that  byn  a  lyue.  and  for  hym  that  byn  dede  by  hoys 
meritys  and  prayers,  fpecialy  the  welfare  of  al  cryftyn- 
dome  myght  be  preferuyd  and  encrefyd  and  al  euyl 
fer  put  awey  fro  the  pepul  of  god  And  whyle  fent 
Nycholas  complaynyd  of  feche  thynghes  and  of  many 
othyr  yn  thys  wyfe.  and  remembryd  alfo  fome  thyngys 
that  were  of  grete  commendacyon  and  laude  of  certen 
perfons.  the  whyche  yn  her  tyme  fiode  ful  manly  yn 
feche  perels.  and  ftrenthyd  othyr  fo  to  doo  y  faw  ful 
many  on  euery  fyde  me  the  whyche  y  knewe  be  fore 
fore  holdyn  yn  ful  greuys  peynys  and  tormentys 
Trewly  y  lokyd  moft  apon  hem  that  y  knew  a  lytyl 
be  fore  and  louyd  ryght  fpecialy. 

C  Of  an  atosc  also.  ©  CTa  xliiij 

[F  the  whiche  a  certen  worfchipful  abbas  was 
ther  that  blefledly  pafte  thys  fame  yere 
owte  fro  thys  world  tawarde  the  euerlaft- 
yng  lyfe  and  ioys  of  heuyn.  Sothelyfche 
tolde  me  many  thyngys  bothe  of  her  Rate 
that  fche  was  pafte  and  of  her  ftate  that  fche  was  yn. 
alfo  fche  feyde  many  thingys  to  me  the  whyche  y  fchulde 
telle  to  her  owne  naturale  fillers  that  were  vnder  de 
tytyl  of  virgynyte  amonge  othyr  holy  virgenis  yn  the 
fame  monafterye.  that  fche  was  abbas  of  by  fome  certen 
tokyns  of  the  whyche  fome  y  wolde  telle  that  fchulde 
be  to  the  herers  of  hem  ful  gracius  and  good  but  that 
fche  bade  me  telle  hyt  to  no  nothyr.  faue  to  hem  that 
fche  commawndyd  me  Sche  feyde  alfo  that  fche  hathe 
refceuyd  mekyl  releuyng  andhelpe  of  her  peynys  by  the 
deuowte  prayers  and  pfalmys  of  her  fyfters  the  feruan- 
tis  of  god  tho  home  be  fore  fche  was  a  fpiritual  modere. 
And  fche  commawndyd  me  to  thanke  hem  for  mony 
good  dedys  the  whyche  they  haue  done  for  her  and 
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for  the  fofragys  of  meflys  and  othyr  holy  prayers  that 
they  haue  gotyn  for  her  as  they  myghte  of  certen  reli- 
rfons.  And  more  ouer  they  haue  made  and 
ordende  to  be  offerd  to  oure  lord  dayly  withoute  any 
cefyng  for  me  meffys  and  other  deuoute  prayers  And 
therfore  lete  him  knowe  withouten  dome  that  they 
fchalle  haue  therfore  ful  grete  mede  and  y  alfo  haue 
fcapyd  ful  fcarpe  peynys.  And  yf  they  perfeuere  as 
they  haue  begunne.  fone  y  hope  to  fcape  theremnande 
of  my  peynys.  Sche  tolde  my  alfo  that  gretely  hyt 
helped  her  that  before  (lie  was  made  abbas  fche 
fchewyd  and  behauyd  her  felfe  with  grete  compaffyon 
ful  mekely  to  fome  of  her  fyfters  that  were  fore  vexed 
wvtli  grete  fekenefle  or  temptacyon  and  ful  ofte  dyd 
al!e  maner  of  feruyce  deuowtely  that  were  right  foule 
and  abiecte  in  the  monaflerye. 

C  <Df.  it  ijongc  ncmiujs  tijat  torrc  Irpurs    C  .til) 


Here  were  fche  feyde  on  a  tyme  in  owre 
place,  ii.  yonge  vyrgyns  the  whiche  were 
ful  fore  infecte  with  the  grete  plage  of 
lepur.  And  for  afmoehe  that  in  many 
placys  of  her  bodyes.  the  flefche  was  falle 
downe  to  the  bonys  and  the  fkynne  aboue.  oftyn  tymes 
horrably  blyfter  owte  of  bleynys.  And  alle  my  fyflers 
of  owre  monaflerye  lothyd  alle  mode,  to  fee  or  vyfyte 
hem  or  to  toche  hem  but  to  me  me  thought  and  femyd 
full  fwete.  to  haue  and  opteyne  hem  yn  my  lappe  or 
holde  hem  in  my  harmys.  and  forthermore  alfoo  to  weffe 
hem  in  bathys.  and  alfo  to  wype  her  fores  wyth  my 
fleuys.  and  they  ful  wele  and  gladly  fofryd  that  plage 
of  lepur  and  tankyde  god  of  that  chaftement  and 
dyffefe  And  fo  delytyd  hem  yn  hyt  as  they  had  ref- 
ceyued  of  hym  gracilis  gyftys  of  diuers  omamentys 
And  where  alytyl  whyle  agon,  they  were  peynyd  yn 
the  worlde  by  a  longe  martyrdom e.  now  ful  bleflydly 
they  folowyn  the  heuenly  lambe  her  fpowfe  ihefu  cryfte 
wyhtowtyn  any  fpotte  wher  fum  euer  he  goo.  And  for 
they  pety  and  charyte  that  y  had  and  fchewyd  to  hem 
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yn  her  nede  y  haue  euermore  had  yn  al  my  peynys.  a 
fwyfte  refrefchyng  and  releuyng  of  helpe.  Alfo  many 
othyr  thyngys  the  fame  abbas  tolde  me  amonge  the 
vvhyche  fche  complaynyd  that  for  on  thyng  that  fhe 
dyd  flie  had  fofryd  fore  peynys  and  that  was  by  caufe. 
neglygently  fche  lefte  a  certen  chylde  a  yonge  fooler, 
that  was  deftitute  of  al  hys  frendys.  and  was  comyttyd 
to  her  of  a  certen  byfhoppe  for  to  be  browght  vppe. 
and  therfore  the  chylde  leuyd  longe  tyme  in  grete  dyf- 
comforte  and  heuynes  Alfo  y  faw  and  knew  fum  of 
her  fyflers  that  were  noonys  of  her  monaflery  ther  yn 
that  place  of  purgatory  yn  lyght  peynys. 

C  <9f  a  feiujgfjtc  that  stmuft  m\  Simons  C  CTa  xM 

Certen  knyght  that  was  patron  of  a  chyrche 
folde  on  a  tyme  a  perfonage  to  a  certen 
clerke  for.  xxvij.  marke  Sothely  aftyr- 
warde  he  repente  hym  of  that  dede.  and 
for  the  fatyffaccion  of  fo  grete  a  fynne  lie 
toke  the  croffe  to  go  the  holy  londe.  and  to  vyfet  owre 
lordys  fcepulcur  yef  he  myghte.  and  for  hys  offenfys 
there  to  afke  god  forgeuenes  and  mercy  Trewly  that 
tyme.  the  hethyn  folke  had  put  thens  cryflin  pepul 
and  fo  occupied  the  holy  londe  Then  were  criften 
pepul  gedyrde  of  al  cooftys  of  the  worlde  to  fyghte 
agenfte  hem.  and  to  dryue  hem  away  and  fo  thys 
knyghte  yoynde  hym  felfe  to  goo  amonge  hem  And 
aftyrwarde  he  was  fmytte  wyth  fekenes.  and  endyd  hys 
lyfe  yn  that  youmey  Sothly  y  fownde  thys  knyghte 
there  yet  yn  mene  peynys  And  he  tolde  me  that  for 
the  fynne  of  fymony  that  he  dyd.  as  hyt  ys  a  fore  feyde 
he  had  fofryd  ful  greuys  peynys  and  gret  And  more  ouer 
he  feyde.  yf  y  had  not  be  preuent  by  the  mercy  of  god 
to  repente  me  ful  fore  afore  my  dethe  for  that  fynne  of 
fymony  yn  no  wyfe  fchulde  haue  fcape  eternal  damp- 
nacyon.  And  the  labur  of  the  pylgrymmage  that  y 
toke  for  god  tawarde  the  holy  londe.  gretly  efyd  me  of 
thoo  peynys.  that  were  due  for  the  fame  fynne  Alfo 
hit  was  °rawntyd  me  by  the  goodnes  of  god  that  y 
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fchulile  fende  to  her  that  was  my  wyfe.  by  a  feyth- 
ful  clerke  warnyd  yn  hys  flepe  of  me.  that  fche 
fchulde  orden  to  be  feyde  for  me.  v.  tricennarijs  of 
meffys  wyth  the  offycys  of  placebo  and  dirige  as  the 
chirche  had  ordende  for  hem  that  byn  (\^\^  and  of 
ll(  he  pryftys  that  were  of  honefle  and  i  hade  lyuyng. 
of  the  whyche.  fome  y  tolde  by  name.  Than  fche 
made  thefe  meffis  wyth  othyr  thyngys  a  fore  feyde.  to 
be  trewly  done  for  hym.  and  aftyrwarde  f(  he  rewardyd 
hem  as  they  were  worthy  by  the  whyche  he  feyde 
hys  peynys  were  ful  gretly  abatyd.  For  a  bowte 
the  begynnyng  after  my  dethe  oftyn  tymes  y  was 
compellyd  dayly  to  deuoure  tho  penfys  lioote  and 
brennyng  that  y  had  takyn  of  the  pryfle  and  per- 
fon  afore  feyd.  And  nowe  by  the  mercy  of  god  y  am 
delyueryd  fro  that  grete  tormente.  and  that  was  mode 
for  the  fuffragiis  the  whiche  was  done  for  me.  And 
yette  y  am  conftrayned  ful  fore  to  fofyr  the  scarpnes  of 
colde.  by  caufe  whenne  y  leuyd  y  had  not  compaf- 
fyon  on  powre  and  nedeful  people  diat  were  clothles 
and  cookie.  And  oftyn  tymes  whenne  y  gaue  hem 
mete  and  drynke  y  wuld  be  ryght  wele  wane  by  the 
vyce  of  hardnes  to  fpende  no  money  apon  hem. 
Thanne  feyde  y  to  hym.  what  and  there  were  done 
yet  ageyne  meffys  for  you  fchuld  ye  not  trowe  ye 
refceyue  perfetly  refte.  Thanne  he  feyde.  yys  and 
there  were  done  for  me.  vii.  tricennariis  with  the  officys 
longyng  to  hem  this  ys  placebo  and  dirige.  y  hope  that 
anone  as  they  were  done  for  me.  y  fchuld  be  delyueryd 
fro  peynys  to  euerlallyng  refte.  Kere  nowe  hyt  ys  to 
be  vndyrftonde  that  thys  fame  knyght  after  his  deth 
as  y  knowe  hyt  nowe  withoute  any  doute.  append  in 
a  vyfyon  to  the  fame  clarke  afore  feyd.  and  alfygned 
hym.  v,  ful  chafle  pryftys  and  chofyn  by  name,  that 
fchuld  feye  thefe  meffys  and  other  thingys  lyke  as  hyt 
ys  feyde  aboue.  Hoys  perfons  and  namys  and  the 
placys  of  her  dwellynges  the  whyche  dylygentcly  he 
expreffyd  were  to  hym  felfe  while  he  leuyd  in  hys  bodye. 
and  to  y  clarke  that  he  apperyd  to.  and  alfo  to  hys 
wyfe  that  dydde  for  hym  vtwardly  onknowen. 
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ST  Of  a  cerittt  i>ongr  monftc  tijat  gonunr  tgnte  tn 
i)m  Danes  toas  srxtrn  of  the  cfjtrclje.   C  £a  .rlutj 

Certen  yonge  man  a  monke  that  fomme 
tyme  y  had  feyne  the  whiche  in  many 
thyngys  behauyd  hym  relygyoufly  and  he 

was  alfo  fexten  of  the  chyrche  where  he 
dwellyd.  Sothely  there  were  in  thys  fame 
chyrche.  iii.  or.  iiii.  ymagys  of  our  bleffyd  lady  fent 
marye  hauyng  in  her  lappys  the  ymage  of  oure  fauyur 
ihefu  cryfte  yn  fourme  of  a  lytyl  babe  and  they  were 
fette  at  enery  auter  on  right  wele  peynted  and  feyre 
arayed  wyth  golde  and  diuers  other  colours,  the  whyche 
fchewyd  to  the  people  that  behylde  hym  grete  deuo- 
cyon.  And  before  euery  ymage  hynge  a  lampe.  the 
whyche  after  the  cuftome  of  that  fame  chyrche.  were 
wonte  to  be  lyghted  at  euery  pryncypale  fefle  thorowe 
alle  the  yere.  bothe  by  nyghte  and  by  daye  enduryng 
fro  the  firft  enfonge  vnto  the  fecond  enfonge  afore  the 
forfeyde  ymages  of  owre  bleffyd  lady  feynte  Mane. 
And  alfoo  thylke  lampys  lyghtnyd  alle  the  chyrche 
abowte.  Trewely  hyt  happonde  apon  a  tyme  in  the 
forfeyde  Sextenys  dayes.  that  grete  fcarfneffe  of  oyle 
was  in  that  countreye  that  fame  tyme.  and  alfo  there 
was  no  man  that  there  had  any  oyle  thanne  to  felle. 
and  feldyn  hyt  was  that  any  flranger  at  that  fefyn  putte 
forth e  any  fuche  chafer  for  to  felle.  where  fore  the  for- 
feyde fexten.  by  caufe  he  wyfte  not.  where  he  myght 
gete  oyle  for  neceffary  vfys  the  mene  whyle  he  with- 
drew the  lyghte  fro  the  forfeyde  lampys.  as  hym 
thowghte  he  myghte  lefully  doo  how  be  hyt  that  he 
had  iome  yn  ftore.  but  he  drede  lefte  hyt  wolde  not 
fuffyce  tyl  he  hade  more,  fo  that  on  afcenfyon  day  and 
wythffonday  he  put  no  lyght  to  hym.  the  whiche  yn 
thefe  fefLis  fpecialy  were  wonte  to  brenne  But  he  went 
not  onponyfhte.  Sothely  the  thyrde  day  yn  whytffon 
weke  when  he  was  feyen  yn  al  thyngys  ryght  hole  and 
fownde  fodenly  he  was  fmyte  wyth  a  ful  fcharpe  axces. 
and  fo  a  vexid  ther  of  that  he  was  madde  and  owte  of 
hys  mynde  and  on  thewyfday  the  nexte  weke  aftir  he 
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dyde  And  on  faterday  by  lore  hysdethe.  when  he  was 
almofte  at  hys  lade  ende.  he  law  yn  a  uyfyon  the  quene 
< .1  heuyn  owre  bleffyd  lady  fent  marv.  ftondyng  <>n  a 
grice  of  a  certen  wyndyng  fteyer  yn  the  chyrche  that 

was  by  on  of  the  fame  ymagys  of  owre  bleffyd  lady 
aforefeyde  And  when  he  faw  her  he  cryde  to  her 
remembryng  hys  fekenes  and  perclle  and  feyde.  O 
holy  and  bleffyd  marv.  haue  mercy  on  me.  Than  fche 
andfwerde  hym  fcharply  bothe  yn  worde  and  yn  chere 
feying  thys  wyfe.  Thow  hafle  take  fro  me  the  wor- 
fhyppe  of  my  lyghte  yn  erthe.  and  y  fchal  ageyn  take 
fro  the  the  lyghte  of  thys  prefent  lyfe.  Sothely  whenne 
he  herde  and  vnderftodc  this  thretyng  he  was  fore  aferd 
and  abaffhid  and  no  meruelle.  and  cafle  hym  felfe  done 
at  her  fete  with  grete  wepyng  and  forowyng  and  afkyng 
for[g]euenes  of  hys  trefpas  and  promyfed  amendement 
Thenne  oure  bleffyd  lady  hoys  thretyng  ys  wonte  to 
lie  of  mercye  mekely  behylde  hym  and  made  a  figne 
with  her  hand  fchewyng  hym  the  grice  that  fche  flode 
apun  and  feyde.  Sytte  done  here  Thanne  he  begunne 
as  hym  thoughte  to  fytte  done  ful  fore  aferd  at  her  fete. 
whenne  fche  fodenlv  vanyfhte  awey.  And  whenne  he 
was  cumme  to  hym  felfe  ageyne  callyd  for  hys  bretheren 
and  tolde  hym  thys  vyfyon  that  he  had  feyne  and 
prayde  hem  and  alfo  bade  hem  with  grete  inflaunce 
and  wothys  that  the  nexte  nyghte  with  the  daye  folow- 
yng.  the  lampys  afore  feyd  fchuld  be  lyghtynde  and 
brenne.  as  the  cuflome  was  before  Alfo  he  made 
a  vowe  that  and  he  myght  hane  hys  helthe  ageyne  he 
wold  contynally  kepe  forthe  and  encrefe  the  forfeyde 
lampys  to  worfchyppe  and  lawde  of  the  gloryous  vyr- 
gyn  and  moder  of  god  onre  bleflyd  Lady  feynt  marye. 
But  he  cowde  not  calle  ageyne  the  worde  and  fentence 
that  fche  feyde  to  hym  And  fo  he  dyde  the  tewfday 
after  trynyte  fonday  and  as  for  the  refloryng  of  the 
forfeyde  lampys  fome  fatyffaccyon  he  dydde  for  his 
offenfe  and  trefpas.  Trewly  yette  hethir  to  was  he 
holdyn  in  peynys  and  tormentys  bycaufe  often  tymes 
he  had  offendyd  in  kepyng  of  hys  relygyon  and  in  fey- 
ing of  dyuyne  feruyce     And  alfo  he  was  lyght  of  be- 
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hauyng  and  ondyfcrete   as   in  etyng    and  drynkyng. 
lawghyng  fpekyng.  iapyng  and  in  many  other  mo. 

C  <Df  accitcncIafttfjiitlcuPtJljoIylij  CCaxltmj 

[Orthermore  a  certen  clerke  that  pafte  oute 
of  thys  world  in  hys  yowthe  y  fawe  there 
in  the  fame  place  the  whyche  by  the  in- 
fpyracyon  of  the  holy  gofte  bothe  in 
connyng  of  dyuynyte  as  in  other  lyberals 
facultees  paffyd  al  mofte  alle  other  that  were  hys 
felawys.  Sothely  he  was  there  peynde  in  a  light  and 
amene  wyfe  gladly  goyng  forthe  by  the  teflymony  and 
witnes  of  a  goode  eonfciens  that  he  had  toward  the 
ioys  and  refte  of  paradyfe  Trewely  he  was  ml  wele 
difpofyd  of  maners  and  condicions  and  fludeyng  in 
fcolys  pure  of  chaflyte  and  benyuolente  in  charyte 
with  other  geftys  of  grace  by  the  whyche  he  plefyd 
oure  lord  ml  wele.  Alfo  he  had  gotyn  to  hym  fpecy- 
aly  the  loue  of  the  mofte  gloryus  vyrgyne  the  modvr 
of  god  oure  bleffyd  lady  fent  marye  home  he  feruyd  ful 
deuoutely  in  hys  lyfe  and  ful  oftyn  tymes  wachyd  longe 
in  prayers  before  her  auter  with  a  ful  meke  fpyryte  and 
a  contryte  herte  and  for  her  loue  gave  to  pore  pepul 
mekyl  almys  wherfore  withoutyn  doute  thys  remaynyd 
to  hym  of  the  fame  bleffyd  lady  in  heuyn  euerlaflyng 
ioye  and  grete  mede  And  for  the  houre  of  hys  paff- 
yng  oute  of  thys  world  he  had  refceyued  mekyl 
refreffhyng  and  by  her  contynual  folace  and  helpe  was 
mercyfully  alfo  in  hys  peynys  fokyrde  and  conforted 
Sothely  whenne  he  was  fchewyd  to  me  he  was  fum 
what  dyffefyd  and  peynyd  only  by  the  intemperans  of 
the  eyre  as  in  coolde  and  in  hete  Then  y  enquyred 
and  he  had  fofrid  any  other  peynys  afore.  And  hyt  was 
tolde  me  that  he  had  fofryd  other  whyles  amonge  the 
peynfull  hete  of  thirfte.  and  that  was  becaufe  whenne 
he  abowndyd  in  temporal  goodys  he  was  more  harder  to 
the  pore  pepul  than  he  fchulde  haue  be.  or  ryghte  wolde 
And  trewely  he  had  gret  compaffyon  of  hem.  and 
mekyl  he  dyd  in  hys  lyfe  to  helpe  and  releue  hem. 
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But  neuertheles  oftyn  tymes  he  was  wery  of  liem. 
and  fpecyaly  alter  that  he  was  waxin  rycher  in  fo 
mekyl  that  before  when  he  was  powrer  and  had  not 
fo  mekylhe  was  more  h/berale  to  powre  folke  than  he 
was  after  whenne  hys  goodys  were  encrefyd  And  ther- 
fore  lull  fore  hyt  ys  to  drede  howe  ftreytely  they 
fhulde  geue  acomtys  of  her  difpenfacyon  that  haue 
refceyued  benefylys  and  ryches  of  the  chyrche.  owre 
lord  yhefus  feyyng  tbys  wyfe  yn  the  goipel.  Cut  plus 
commititur  ab  co  plus  exigetur  that  ys  to  fey  To 
home  more  ys  commytid  or  be  takyn.  of  hym  more 
dial  be  afkyd  Now  fothly  by  caufe  whe  haue  here 
trewly  wretyn  yn  wordes  mony  thynghes  that  we 
fownde  and  faw  yn  placys  of  peynys  let  vs  here  ende 
owre  narracion  of  hem  And  aftirward  as  god  wyl 
geue  vs  grace  we  wyl  afaye  to  telle  and  declare  fome 
thynghys  that  we  faw  of  the  conforte  and  gladnes  of 
the  bleffyd  fowlys  the  whyche  reflyd  hem  yoyfully 
yn  the  ful  mery  and  yocunde  place  of  paradyfe. 

C  3Iso  of  paraU»se  ant*  of  tlje  muItttuSr  of  nr jml 
tljat  hr  satoc  antf  fottnOr  tljcrr.  C  Ca  xhx 

[Owe  of  the  folace  and  conforte  of  the 
bleffyd  fowlys  that  byn  fcapyd  her  peynys 
and  be  at  refte  and  of  her  euerlaftyng  ioys. 
Aim  what  y  wide  tel  you  as  yean  and  may 
For  no  num  may  fufficiently  And  whenne 
we  were  pafte  and  gonne  thefe  thre  placys  of  peynys 
as  hyt  ys  aboue  feyde  and  had  beholde  the  grete 
peynys  and  dyuers  tormentys  of  fynnarys.  we  wente 
forthe  farthir  And  as  we  wente  farther,  there  begunne 
to  appere  a  lytyl  and  a  lvtyl  more  and  more  a  full 
feire  lyghte  vnto  vs  and  with  al  brake  oute  a  ful 
plefaunte  fwete  fauyr  And  anone  after  we  cam  to  a 
hide  the  which  was  full  of  alle  maner  of  feyre  and 
plefaunte  flowrys  that  gaue  to  vs  an  oncredyble  and  in- 
edymable  conforte  of  ioye  and  plefure  Sothely  in  thys 
fylde  we  fawe  and  founde  infynyte  thoufandys  of  fowlys 
ful  iocunde  and  merye  in  a  ful  fwete  refte  after  her 
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penauns  and  after  her  purgacyon.  And  hem  that  we 
founde  firfte  in  the  begynnyng  of  that  hide  hadapon  hem 
white  clothyng.  but  hytwas  not  very  bryght  nethyrwele 
fchynyng.  Notwitbilondying  they  had  no  fpotte  ofblack- 
nes  or  of  any  other  onclennes  on  hem  as  hyt  femyd.  faue 
thys  as  y  feyd  before  they  were  not  very  1  >r\  ght  fchynyng 
whyte.  Trewelvamonge thefe many  v knew  e  the  whvche 
fum  tyme  y  fawe  and  knewe  ful  wele  whenne  they 
leuyd  in  thys  world.  Of  the  whyche  fchortely  fum 
what  y  wylle  telle  vow  and  of  other  y  purpofe  to  ceffe. 

C  <T>f  a  rrrtcn  aubas  the  tofjijrfjc  fjc  sahjr  anB 
Imrtoc  tljrie  also.  c  ©a.  I. 

Ere  in  thys  place  was  a  certen  abbas  that 
was  of  worfchipful  conuerfacyon.  the 
whyche  y  knewe  whenne  y  was  a  chylde. 
and  fche  dyed  a  xiiii  yere  agone.  Sothely 
fche  had  grete  feruour  and  zele  to  chaflyte. 
and  to  alle  other  honefte  Alfo  fche  was  wyfe  and 
warre  and  deuowte  in  kepyng  her  fifters.  to  whome  fche 
was  commytted  Thys  abbas  y  fawe  amonge  them 
that  were  in  the  begynnyng  of  that  ioyful  place.  For 
fche  was  but  as  newe  cum  thedur  fro  her  peynys.  and 
fche  had  apon  her  clene  clothyng  but  not  verey  whyte 
fchynyng.  And  fche  femyd  by  her  chere  and  dyfpofy- 
cyon  as  fche  had  be  longe  tyme  ficke  or  diffefyd  and 
had  cumme  late  fro  bathys.  I  paffe  by  here  to  tel  of 
fumme  lyghte  thyngys  for  the  whyche  fche  had  fofryd 
ryghte  fcarpe  peynys.  Sothely  fche  had  not  ouer- 
cumme  in  her  leuyng  the  vyce  and  mocyon  of  vayne 
glorye.  amonge  the  merytys  of  vertu  and  commenda- 
cyon  of  flatryng  and  of  other  thyngis  innumerabulle  y 
paffe  by.  in  the  whyche  the  febull  ignoraunce  of  good 
pepul  often  tymes  offendythe  Trewely  fche  told  me 
that  fche  had  fofryd  peynys  fpecyaly  by  caufe  fche 
louyd  her  kynnys  folke  ouermekyl  carnaly.  and  to 
hem  gaue  mekyl  goodys  of  the  place  that  fche  had 
rule  of.  whenne  fomme  of  her  f)  fters  to  home  fche  was 
a  fpyrytuall  moder  lackyd  fum  tymes  fuche  thyngys  as 
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longed  to  her  leuyng  and  clothyng.  And  whenne  y 
harde  thys  of  her.  gretely  y  meruelyde.  For  y  knowe 
not  onethe  any  prelate  in  thys  dayes.  that  vfyd  fo 
grete  fcarfnes  to  her  kynnys  folke  as  fche  me  femyd 
dydde  to  her  cofynis.  And  as  tochyng  fuperfluyte  as 
fer  as  y  knew,  onethe  fche  gaue  any  tyme  to  hem  that 
were  of  her  kynne  ther  neceffarijs.  Alfo  her  neueys 
and  necys.  and  othyr  that  were  of  her  kynne  flie  cow- 
pulde  hem  not  to  carnal  matrymony.  but  be  toke  hem 
to  relkyon  for  to  ferue  god.  And  fo  fterae  fche  be- 
hauyd  her  yn  wordys  and  yn  chere.  to  hem  fpecialy. 
that  when  fche  was  feyne  to  othyr  flrangers  frendely 
and  yefely.  fche  was  only  to  her  cofynis  ryghte  gaflful 
and  on  mylde.  Alfo  fche  vfyd  to  enquyre  ther  fawtys 
ful  warty,  and  when  perauenture  fche  myghte  fynde 
hem  fawtye.  ful  bytturly  therfor  fche  wolde  hem  po- 
nyfhe  Alfo  fche  wolde  haue  the  honefte  of  maners. 
and  the  clennes  of  chaftyte  obferuyd  and  kepte.  of  al 
feruantys  and  perfons  that  fche  hade  longyng  to  the 
monafterye.  but  moofte  of  hem  yat  were  of  her  kynne. 
And  ther  was  no  brothyr  ne  fyfter  that  fche  vfyd  to 
fauer.  as  dydde  othyr  that  were  not  of  her  kynne 
And  when  y  had  feyde  thys  to  her.  and  alfo  that  fche 
had  browghte  forthe  many  that  y  knewe  to  kepe  de- 
uowtly  her  purpofe  and  habet  of  relygyon  that  they 
had  takyn  apon  hem  thys  wyfe  the  fame  abbas  feide 
to  me  ageyne.  Sothe  hyt  ys  fche  feyde  as  ye  fey. 
But  neuertheles  for  the  carnal  affeccyon  and  lone,  that 
y  had  ynwardely  to  my  frendys  when  y  was  bownde 
to  the  due  goflely  leuyng  of  religion,  as  wele  by  the 
refon  of  my  profeffyon.  as  by  the  office  that  y  bare,  y 
kowde  fynde  non  excufe.  be  fore  the  ftreyte  iugement 
of  god  yn  the  whyche  y  was  examynde  to  the  vttur- 
niafle  poynte  of  my  leuyng.  And  mofte  by  caufe  that 
occafyon  of  gruggyng.  and  example  of  ouermekyl  be- 
fynes  grewe  to  my  fyfters,  by  my  fawte  and  negligens  for 
the  carke  and  befynes  that  they  had  to  her  frendys 
Trewly  y  fchulde  rathyr  haue  be  warre  and  takyn  hede 
of  the  hurteof  her  fowlys  of  home  yhad  cure  and  charge, 
than  the  fuperfluyteis  and  prouyfyon  of  wordly  goodys 
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to  my  frendys  the  whyche  y  lefte  onys  wyth  the  worlde 
for  god.  And  when  thys  worfchippful  abbas  had  tolde 
me  thys  and  many  othyr  thyngys  a) To.  we  wente  forthe 
farther  yn  to  the  fame  ioyful  fylde. 

C  ©f  a  certen  prior  tfjat  IcupB  tfeuototto  antJ  Due 0 
f>ol$l$.  C  Ca  It 

Saw  and  knew  alfo  yn  thys  ioyful  place  a 
certen  worfhipful  perfon  yat  was  a  prior 
of  a  monaflerye  the  whyche  dyed  a.  iij 
yere  agonne  Trewly  y  law  hym  ful  blef- 
fydly  amonge  ye  holy  fpiritys  and  bleffyd 
feyntys  yn  a  ioyful  refle.  exempte  and  delyueryd  frome 
al  peynys.  gladfum  and  mery  of  yat  place  yat  lie  was 
yn  but  mekyl  more  gladder  and  that  incomparable  for 
the  certen  bydyng  that  he  boode.  to  haue  the  fight  of 
god.  And  he  bare  euermore  whyle  he  leuyd  in  thys 
world  the  habet  of  a  monke  bothe  on  his  body  and  in 
hys  herte  fro  the  tyme  of  hys  chyldhode  on  to  hys 
ookle  aage  and  to  hys  lafte  ende.  Alfo  he  kepeth  and 
hydde  the  floure  of  hys  vyrgynite  in  the  bofum  of 
mekenes  and  he  cowpuld  to  hem  ful  fuerly  the  vertu 
of  pacyens.  Trewely  he  vfyd  gret  abflynence  and 
longe  wacchyng.  and  bothe  too  he  ouercome  by  holy 
deuocyon.  And  whenne  neceffyte  compellyd  hym  to 
be  aboute  werkys  of  charyte  as  hys  office  requyred  for 
the  tyme.  he  wulde  euer  amonge  be  feying  fome  falmys 
or  other  deuowte  prayers  to  god.  No  man  had  more 
compaflyon  to  hem  that  were  in  temptacyon  than  he. 
ne  no  man  was  more  deuowtur  and  befyur  in  feruyce 
to  feke  men  /  than  he.  Alfo  he  neuer  denyed  hem  her 
petycyons  and  afkynges  that  were  dyffefyd  al  only  of 
tho  thyngis  that  ni)'ghte  be  hadde.  And  for  to  helpe 
hem  that  were  in  heuynes.  a  becke  of  wamyng  was  fuf- 
fycyent.  And  whenne  he  was  of  feche  holy  leuyng 
and  conuerfacyon.  and  alfo  laborde  cont[i]nualy  mony 
yerys  before  hys  dethe.  in  grete  wekenes  of  bodye  fo 
that  by  hys  febulnes  and  diffefe  he  had  vtwardly  lofle 
the  fight  of  on  of  his  yes  a  too  yere  before  his  obite 
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when  other  lymmys  of  his  body  faylde  him  for  dyuers 
other  dyffefis.  and  Dot  withftonding  alle  thys  yette 
wolde  he  neuer  be  fro  the  couent  ne  fro  the  quere  ne 
fro  the  comyn  table  of  the  frayter  where  he  was  more 
fa\i\c  of  the  refeccyon  of  his  brethyme.  than  of  hys 
owne    Sothely  aftyr  hys  yi  _<-.  he  vtwardly  abfley- 

nide  hym  fro  flefche  metys  neuertheles  he  wolde  to  his 
brethime  yat  wer  Gckelew  and  febul  befyly  and  de- 
uowtly  profer  hem  fleffche  metys  for  her  recoueryng 
And  at  the  lafte  he  hi  yn  to  a  fekenes  yat  ys  called 
diffenteria  And  when  he  was  al  mode  browghte  to 
hys  ende.  he  toke  hys  goftely  conforte  and  focur  the 
holy  and  bleffyd  fakyrment  of  owre  lordys  precius 
body  and  blode  with  hys  lafie  anoyntyng.  and  fo  bode 
al  mofle.  x.  days  with  owte  any  mete  intending  only 
tliL  benefitys  of  god  and  theexhortacion  of  hysbrethyrne 
Trewly  the  nyghte  before  the  day  yat  he  pafte  to  god 
abowte  the  owre  of  diuyne  feruyce.  he  faw  owre  lord 
ihefu  and  owre bleffyd lady  feynt  mary  cnmmyng  tohym. 
and  with  a  ful  meke  fygne  they  made  a  tokyn  to  hym 
that  he  fchulde  folow  hem.  and  anon  aftyr  callyd  for 
hys  brethirne.  and  declaryd  to  hem  the  vifyon  that 
he  had  feyne.  and  tolde  hem  before,  and  yat  with  a 
ful  glade  herte  yat  he  fchulde  paffe  hens  on  the 
irtorow  nexte.  and  fo  he  dydde  Longe  hyt  were  yef 
y  fchulde  telle  and  remembre  all  thyng  that  he  feyde 
before  hys  ende.  how  he  commendyd  hym  felfe  and 
hys  brethirne  to  god.  and  exhortyd  hem  to  contynew 
yn  good  leuyng.  hoys  wordys  and  exhortacion  was  not 
of  man.  but  of  the  holy  goofte  that  fpake  yn  hym 
Sothly  then  on  the  morow  aftyr  abowt  the  howr  of 
tyrfe  lying  yn  afhys  and  yn  herre  when  he  had  feyde 
the  feruice  of  the  day.  and  of  the  holy  trinite.  and  of 
owre  bleffyd  lady,  the  whyche  he  vfyd  euermore  of  a 
childe  and  when  he  had  herde  deuowtly  the  paffion  of 
owre  lorde  after  the  .iiii.  euangelyflys.  and  other  falmys 
with  grete  compunccyon  of  herte  betwhene  the  fwhete 
kyffyngys  of  oure  lordys  croffe  and  the  falutacions 
of  oure  bleffyd  lady,  bleffyng  hys  brethyme  deuoutely 
expyryd.     Therfore  thys  worfchyftul  fader,  wyth  home 
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fro  my  ryghte  yonge  aage  y  was  ful  wele  acquentyd 
anon  as  y  fawe  hym  deuoutely  y  grete  hym  and  he  grete 
me  ageyne  ful  mekely  and  tolde  me  many  thyngys. 

C  <Df  a  crvtcn  ljcngr  monftr  there  of  Ijts       €a  Hi 

[Othely  thys  worfchipful  fader  and  Prior 
fchewyd  to  me  ther  alfo  a  certen  adole- 
fcente  a  yonge  man  the  whyche  in  hys 
chyldhode  with  gret  feruent  deuocyon 
entryd  in  to  relygyon  and  was  a  monke 
in  the  fame  place  and  monafterve  yat  thys  worfchyp- 
ful  fader  aforefeyde  was  prior  of.  and  there  he  leuyd 
a  good  whyle  but  no  longe  tyme.  for  he  was  preuent 
haftely  and  fone  of  dethe  and  fo  bleffydly  he  paffyd 
out  of  this  worlde  Trewly  y  neuer  faw  hym  in  body 
Neuertheles  often  y  haue  harde  the  bretheren  of  the 
fame  place  tel  of  his  pure  and  innocent  leuing  and 
alfo  of  hys  holy  paffing  mony  thingys  Then  feyd  the 
forfeyde  prior  to  me  of  hym  This  ys  my  fonne  he  feyde 
of  home  often  tymes  thou  hafte  herde.  he  was  my 
felowe  when  y  leuyd  in  the  worlde  in  holy  leuing  and 
deuocyon.  he  ys  now  alfo  my  felowe  going  to  heuyn. 
and  fchalle  be  an  euyn  heyre  with  me  eternaly  in  euer- 
lafting  ioye  and  blyffe  and  the  fame  yong  monke  alfo 
tolde  opinly  to  hys  brethirne  before  his  dethe  the 
howre  of  hys  paffyng.  And  alfo  heuynly  melody  was 
harde  at  hys  paffyng  as  many  can  telle  that  were  ther 
in  the  monaflerie  the  fame  tyme  Treuly  the  for- 
feyde prior,  what  for  diuers  negligencys  of  hys  owne 
doyng  and  for  othyr  diuers  fawtys  of  hys  brethirne. 
he  had  fofryd  fome  lytyl  peynys  And  the  fame  yonge 
monke  alfo.  as  he  had  offendyd  yn  ful  finale  and 
lytyl  thyngys.  fo  he  had  felte  afore  fum  what  of  lytyl 
peynys.  not  wythflondyng  they  were  bothe  equale  yn 
wythnes  and  in  ioy  Sothly  the  forfeide  prior  as  hyt 
femyd  had  a  trufte  of  a  more  greter  rewarde  for  the 
more  goode  dedys  and  meritys  of  vertu  the  whyche  he 
had  by  lengur  leuyng  deferuyd. 
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C  3lso  of  a  toorssrfjipful  pnjotr.  C  <Ta  lit) 

Saw  alio  yn  thys  fame  place  a  certen  wor- 
fchipful  pride  the  whyche  yn  hys  lyfe 
dydde  mekyl  good  to  the  pepul  by  hys 

holy  preening  Treuly  he  had  grace  of 
prechyng  fo  ioynyd  which  the  zele  of 
ryghtwefnes  and  with  good  example  ofleuyng.  yat  he 
callid  not  only  the  pepul  of  hys  owne  parylhons  fro 
wekyd  leuyng  and  dedly  dedis.  but  alfo  he  enformid 
and  tawghte  innumerable  pepul  of  other  pariflions 
ferre  and  brode.  how  thev  fchulde  leue  her  fynnys  and 
fultille  owre  lordis  commandmentis  and  how  they 
fchulde  dayly  encrefe  and  perfet  in  goode  and  vertu- 
u  s  leuyng  and  fo  to  continew  to  a  dew  and  a  con- 
uenient  ende  And  fothly  fumme  were  fo  ferre  fallyn 
yn  to  the  deuyls  bondys  by  her  euyl  and  wekyd 
leuyng  whome  he  callyd  ageyne  by  prayur  and  holy 
prechyng  that  vifibly  they  myghte  aftyrwarde  vnder- 
flonde  and  know  how  they  had  be  takyn  hem  felfe  to 
the  deuyl  and  hys  feruice  the  whiche  he  made  of  oure 
lordys  infinite  mercy  by  confeffion  and  fatiffaccion  and 
penanfe  doyng.  ryght  wele  and  parfet  yn  the  feithe 
and  yn  good  leuyng  Neuertheles  for  what  caufys  he 
had  alfo  fofryd  before  a  lytyl  while  diuers  peynis  y 
leue  oute  here  by  caufe  y  haue  feyde  a  fore  many 
feche  lyke  thyngys.  And  as  we  wente  more  ynward  and 
farthir  yn  to  yat  ioyful  place  of  paradyfe.  we  had 
euermore  a  clere  lyghte  and  felte  a  fwetur  fauer 
and  hem  that  we  founde  and  faw  ther  were  more 
whyttur  and  gladder  than  were  othyr  that  we  faw 
before  And  wher  to  fchulde  y  tarye  here  now  to 
nowmbre  tho  perfons  and  her  merytys  the  whiche  y 
faw  ther.  that  y  knew  fumme  tyme  before  yn  the 
worlde.  and  hem  alfo  that  y  knew  not  before  For 
al  that  were  ther  yn  that  place,  were  ordende  to  be 
the  cytfonnys  of  the  hye  and  euerlaflyng  ierufalem  and 
al  had  pafte  the  ftryfe  and  batel  of  this  worlde  and 
were  victurs  of  deuyls.  and  fo  lyghtly  they  went  tho- 
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rowe  al  peynys.  as  they  were  before  les  comyrd  [com- 
byrd  ?j  and  holde  by  wrechyd  leuyng  and  worldely  vicys 


C  fjotrj  otore  lortos  passion  toas  represent^ 
anil  stjrtontJ  to  t\)t  sotolws  tfjat  tocre  in  pa|ra> 
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|Owe  fothely  tho  thyngys  the  whiche  we  fawe 
as  we  wente  forthe  farthir  in  to  the  fame 
place  nethyr  tonge  may  telle  ne  mannys 
mynde  maye  worthely  confyder.  who  ys 
he  that  may  worthily  tel  in  worde  how  in 
the  myddys  of  tho  bleffyd  and  holy  fowlys  the  holy 
croffe  of  cryftys  paffyon  was  prefented  and  fchewed  to 
hem.  of  the  whiche  infynite  thoufandys  were  there 
ftondyng  aboute  hyt  and  as  oure  lorde  had  be  prefent 
in  hys  body  fo  they  worfchyppte  and  halowed  hys 
bleffyd  paffyon  Trewly  there  was  feyne  the  meke 
redemer  of  mankynde  oure  fwete  lorde  and  fauyur 
ihefus  crifte  as  he  had  be  done  frefche  on  the  croffe. 
For  alle  hys  body  was  blake  and  blody  of  fcurgys  and 
betyng  and  cruelly  diffigurde  by  fowle  fpyttyng 
crownyd  with  fcarpe  thornys  and  fmytte  throw  with 
grete  naylys  hys  fyde  was  fore  perfyd  with  a  fpere  and 
fro  his  handys  and  fete  ranne  out  blode  redde  as  pur- 
pul  and  from  his  holy  fyde  came  downe  blode  and  water 
ful  largely,  and  at  this  grete  and  wondyrful  fpectacul 
flode  his  holy  moder  oure  bleffyd  lady  fent  maiye.  not 
now  in  heuynes  and  mornyng  but  right  gladfum  and 
ioyng  and  yat  was  in  a  ful  feyre  demenyng.  and  ther 
alio  flode  with  herre  the  fwete  dyfcipil  of  crifte  feynt 
iohnne  the  bleffyd  euangelifte  and  ho  may  now  con- 
ceue  in  mynde  how  thoo  holy  foulys  ranne  thedir  on 
euery  fyde  gladly  and  lightly  to  fee  and  beholde  yat 
bleffyd  fight  O  what  deuocyon  was  there  of  hem  that 
behilde  that  glorius  vyfyon  O  what  concurs  was  ther 
of  worfchipping  and  thanking  our  lorde  ihefu  crifte 
and  how    meruelus  was  her  ioyful  gladnes     Trewly 
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remembryng  thefe  thyngys  in  my  folic  y  wote  not 
whedir  forow  or  deuocyon  or  companion  or  gratula- 
a  drawyn  nowe  myne  onhappy  foule  dyuers  weyes. 
For  wondyr  and  meruel  of  tho  thingis  makyn  me 
alyenate  fro  my  felfe  and  fum  what  abfent  to  my  felfe. 
who  ys  he  that  wolde  not  ful  gretly  forow  to  fee  fo 
feire  and  fo  folemly  a  body  to  be  cafte  under  fo  grete 
iniuriis  and  fore  peynys.  and  who  wolde  not  with  al 
his  harte  haue  companion  apon  his  mekenes  fo  mouid 
and  vexyd  with  tormentys  and  vpbraydys  of  feche 
wekyd  folke.  and  what  ioye  and  conforte  may  nowe 
here  be  thoughte.  that  by  his  paffion  and  meke  dethe 
hellc  ys  foughtyn  agenft.  the  deuyl  ys  ouercome  and 
bounde  his  power  and  llrenthe  is  dcftroyed  and  man 
that  was  lofte  ys  relloryd  ageyne  to  grace  and  takyn 
oute  of  the  peynful  prifon  of  helle  and  ioynyd  blef- 
fydly  to  the  holy  angelys  of  heuyn.  and  ho  wolde  not 
meruel  on  the  grete  mercy  and  goodnes  of  our 
fauyur  cryfte  ihefu  the  whiche  now  beyng  immortalle 
wyl  whytefaue  yat  hys  paffyon  and  dethe  the  whyche 
he  fofryd  onys  in  this  worlde  bodely  for  the  redemp- 
cion  of  mankynde  be  reprefentyd  and  fchewde  in  a 
vyfyon  to  the  holy  fowlys  that  byn  in  paradyfe.  that 
her  deuocyon  and  loue  fchuld  be  the  more  accendyd 
and  increfyd  to  hym.  Many  other  things  y  faw  and 
herde  there  the  whyche  y  trowe  at  this  tyme  is  bettur 
to  leue  hem  out  than  to  wryte  hem.  and  than  aftyr- 
ward  fodenly  this  bleflyd  fyghte  and  holy  vyfyon  was 
takyn  fro  thens  Than  al  that  grete  multytude  of  foulys 
that  came  thedir  to  worfchippe  the  holy  croffe  of 
cryftys  paffion  wente  ageyne  euerichon  to  her  owne 
places  with  ioy  and  gladnes  Treuly  y  folowyde  euer- 
more  my  duke  and  lodifman  fent  Nicholas  that  went 
forthe  farthir  and  farther  repletyd  now  with  grete  ioye 
and  gladnes  amongc  the  ful  brighte  and  light  man- 
fynnsof  bleflid  fowlys.  and  the  whitnes  of  hem  yat  were 
here  in  this  place  and  the  fwetnes  of  fauer  and  alfo 
the  melodye  of  fynging  laudys  to  god  wes  ineftymable 
and  onethe  to  mannys  vnderftondyng  credyble. 
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Orthermore  nowe  whenne  we  were  pafle  all 
thefe  placys  and  fightys  aforefeyde  and 
had  gonne  a  good  fpace  more  inward  and 
euer  grew  to  vs  more  and  more  ioye  and 
feyernes  of  placys.  alfo  at  the  lafte  we 
fawe  aferre  a  ful  glorious  walle  of  cryflal  hoys  heythe 
no  man  might  fee.  and  lenthe  no  man  might  confider. 
and  when  we  came  thedyr  y  fawe  within  forthe  a  fill 
feyre  brighte  fchynyng  gate  and  ftode  opyn  faue  hit  was 
figned  and  leide  ouer  with  a  croffe  Treulv  theder 
came  flockemele  the  multytude  of  tho  bleffyd  fowlys 
that  were  next  to  hyt.  and  wolde  cum  in  at  that  feyre 
gate  The  croffe  was  fette  in  the  myddys  of  that  gate, 
and  nowe  fche  was  lyfte  vppe  an  hye  and  fo  gaue  to 
hem  that  came  thedyr  an  opyn  and  a  fre  entryng.  and 
afterward  fche  was  lettyn  done  ageyne.  and  fo  fparyd 
other  oute  that  wuld  haue  commyn  in  But  howe  ioy- 
ful  they  were  that  wente  in  and  how  reuerently  they 
taryde  that  ftode  withoute  abydyng  the  lyftyng  vppe 
of  the  croffe  ageyne  y  can  not  telle  by  no  wordys 
Sothely  here  fent  Nycholas  and  y  ftode  ftille  to  geder. 
and  the  lyftyngys  vppe  of  the  croffe  and  the  lettyngys 
done  ageyne.  wherby  fomme  wente  in  and  fome  taryde 
withoute.  y  behilde  long  tyme  with  grete  wonder  And 
at  the  lafte  fent  Nycholas  and  y  came  thedyr  to  the 
fame  gate  hande  in  hande.  And  when  we  came  thedyr 
the  croffe  was  lyfte  vp.  And  fo  they  that  were  there 
wente  in.  Sothely  than  my  felowe  fent  Nycholas  frely 
wente  in  and  y  foloude  but  fodenly  and  onauyfyd  the 
croffe  of  the  gate  came  done  apon  owre  handys  and 
departyd  me  fro  my  felawe  fente  Nycholas  and  when 
y  fawe  thys.  ful  fore  aferde  y  was  Then  feyde  fent 
Nycholas  to  me.  Be  not  aferde  but  haue  only  ful  cer- 
ten  feythe  in  our  lorde  ihefu  trifle  and  doutheles  thou 
fchalt  come  yn  And  aftyr  thys  my  hope  and  trufte 
came  ageyne  and  the  croffe  was  lyfte  vppe  and  fo  y 
cam  in.  but  what  brightnes  and  clerenes  of  light  was 
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with  in  forthe  al  aboutys  no  man  afke  ne  feche 
me  tor  y  can  not  only  telle  hit  by  worde  but  alfo  y 
can  not  remembre  hit  in  mynde  Thatgloryous  ft  Inning 
light  was  brighte  and  finothe  and  fo  raueflite  a  man 
that  behylde  hit  that  hit  bare  a  man  aboue  hym  felfe 
by  the  grete  brightnes  of  lyghte  yn  fo  mekyl  that  what 
fumeuer  y  fawe  before  hit  was  as  no  thing  me  thought 
in  comparyfon  of  hit  That  bryghtneffe  thawghe  hyt 
were  ineflymable.  Xeuertheleffe  hyt  dullyd  not  a 
mannys  fyghte.  hyt  rathyr  fcharpyd  hyt.  Sothly  hyt 
fchynyd  ful  meruelufly.  but  more  yneftymably  hyt  de- 
lytyd  a  man  that  behylde  hyt.  and  wondirfully  cow- 
pulde  a  mannys  fyghte  to  fe  hit.  And  wyth  ynforthe 
no  thyng  y  myght  fee.  but  lighte  and  the  walle  of  cryf- 
talle  throw  the  whyche  we  came  yn  And  alfo  fro  the 
gronde  vppe  to  toppe  of  that  walle  were  grycis  ordende 
and  dyfpofyd  feyre  and  meruelullv.  by  the  whyche  the 
ioyful  company  that  was  cum  yn  at  the  forfeyde  gate 
gladly  afcendyd  vppe  Ther  was  no  labur.  ther  was  no 
difficulte  ther  was  no  taryng  yn  her  afcendyng.  and  the 
hier  they  wente  the  gladder  they  were.  Sothely  y 
ftode  benethe  on  the  grunde.  and  longe  tyme  y  faw 
and  behylde  how  they  that  came  yn  at  the  gate  afcendy<  1 
vppe  by  the  fame  grycis  And  at  the  lafte  as  y  lokyd 
vppe  hier  y  faw  yn  a  trone  of  ioy  fittyng  owre  bleffyd 
lord  and  fauyur  ihefus  crifte  yn  lykenes  of  man.  and 
abowte  hym  as  hyt  femyd  to  me  were  a  fyue  hondred 
fowlys.  the  whyche  late  had  ftyed  vppe  to  that  glorius 
trone.  and  fo  they  came  to  owre  lorde  and  worfchpte 
hym  and  thankyde  hym.  for  hys  grete  mercy  and  grace 
fchewyd  and  done  to  hem  And  fome  were  feyne  on 
the  vppur  partys  of  the  walle  as  they  had  walkyd  hethyr 
and  dedyr  Trewly  y  knew  for  certen  that  thys  place, 
were  y  faw  owre  lorde  fyttyng  yn  a  trone.  was  not  the 
hye  heuyn  of  heuyns  where  the  bleffid  fpiritis  of  angels 
and  the  holy  fowlys  of  ryghtwys  men  ioyin  yn  the  feyghte 
of  god  feyng  hym  yn  hys  magefte  as  he  ys.  where  alfo 
innumerable  thowfondis  of  holy  fpiritys  and  angels 
feme  hym  and  aflifle  hym  But  than  fro  thens  wythowten 
any  hardnes  or  taryng.  they  afcende  vppe  to  the  hey 
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heuin  the  whyche  ys  bleflyd  of  the  fyghte  of  the  euer- 
lallyng  godhed  where  al  only  the  holy  angels  and  the 
fowlys  of  ryghtwes  men  that  byn  of  angels  perfeccion 
feyn  the  ynuifibly  and  inmortalle  kynge  of  al  worldys 
face  to  face,  the  whyche  hathe  only  immortalite.  and 
dwellyth  yn  lyghte.  that  ys  inacceflyble.  for  no  man 
may  cumme  to  hyt.  the  whyche  no  mortalle  man  feithe 
nethyr  may  fee  Sothely  he  ys  feyne  only  of  holy 
fpiritys  that  byn  pure  and  clene.  the  whyche  be  not 
greuyd  by  no  corrupcion  of  body  nethir  of  fowle  And 
yn  thys  virion  that  y  faw.  fo  mekylle  y  conceuyd  yn  my 
fowle  of  ioy  and  gladnes  that  wat  fum  euer  may  be  feyde 
of  hyt  by  mannys  mowthe.  ful  lytyl  hyt  ys.  and  onfuffi- 
cient  to  expreffe  the  ioy  of  myne  herte.  that  y  had  there. 

C  Ijoto  tlje  monitr  came  ototc  agnmc  tfjroto  tfje 
same  gate  of  pavaflr>sr.  C  (£a  lut 

'Herfore  when  y  had  feyn  al  thefe  fyghtys 
aboue  feyde  and  many  othyr  innumerable 
my  lorde  fent  Nycholas  that  hylde  me  by 
the  hande  feyde  fchortly  thys  to  me  Loo 
fonne  he  feyde  now  a  party  aftyr  they  peti- 
cion  and  grete  defir  thow  hafte  feyne  and  beholde. 
the  flate  of  the  worlde  yat  ys  to  cumme  as  hyt  myghte 
be  to  poflible  Alfo  the  perels  of  hem  that  offendyn 
and  erryn  the  peynys  of  fynners.  the  refle  alfo  of  hem 
yat  haue  done  her  purgacion.  the  defyrys  of  hem  that 
be  goyng  to  heuynward.  and  the  ioys  of  hem.  that  now 
byn  cumme  to  the  courte  of  heuyn  and  alfo  the  ioy  of 
cryftis  reynynge  And  now  thow  mufte  go  ageyne  to 
they  felfe  and  to  thyne.  and  to  the  worldys  feyghtyng 
Treuly  thow  fchalt  haue  and  perceue  the  ioys  that  thow 
hafte  feyne  and  mekyl  more,  yeffe  thow  contynew  and 
perfeuer  in  the  drede  of  god.  And  when  he  had  feyde 
thys  to  me  he  browghte  me  forthe  throwe  the  fame 
gate  that  Ave  came  \  n.  wherfor  ful  heuy  and  fory  was  y 
and  more  than  a  man  may  fuppofe.  for  wele  y  knew 
that  y  mufl  turne  ageyne.  fro  that  heuynly  blyffe  to  thys 
worldys  wrechidnes.     And  gretely  he   exhortyd  me. 
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how  y  fchulde  dyfpofe  me.  to  abyde  the  day  of 
my  callyng  oute  of  my  body  yn  clennes  of  herte  and 
of  body,  and  mekenes  of  fpirite  wyth  dyiygent  kepyng  of 
my  religyon.  Dylygently  he  feydetome.  kepe  thecdm- 
maundementys  of  god.  and  dyfpofe  they  leuyngaftyr  the 
example  of  ryghtwes  men.  And  truely  fo  hyt  fchal  be. 
that  aftyr  the  terme  of  they  bodely  leuyng  thow  fchal  be 
admyttyd  bleffydly.  to  her  felefchippe  euerlaftyn^ 

C  cOf  tfje  stoctc  yclc  anU  mrloDijr  of  brllijs  that 
fjf  ijfrtf  fit  para&gse  anU  also  ijoto  he  ramc  to 
hijm  self  acjnjnf.  C  Ca.  Mi 

|Nd  whyle  the  holy  confeffour  fent  nycholas 
thys  wyfe  fpake  yet  with  me  fodenly  y 
harde  ther  a  folenne  pele  and  a  rynggyng 
of  a  meruelus  fwetenes.  and  as  al  the  bellys 
yn  the  worlde  or  what  fumeuer  ys  of  fown- 
yng  had  be  rongyn  to  gedyr  at  onys  Trewly  yn  thys 
pele  and  rynging  brake  owte  alfo  a  meruelus  fwetenes. 
and  a  variant  medelyng  of  melody  fownyd  wyth  alle 
And  y  wote  not  whether  the  gretnes  of  melody,  or  the 
fwetnes  of  fownnyng  of  bellys  was  more  to  be  wondirde 
And  to  fo  grete  a  noyfe  y  toke  good  hede  and  ful  gretly 
my  mynde  was  fufpendyd  to  here  hyt  Sothly  anone 
as  that  gret  and  meruelus  fownnyng  and  noyfe  was 
ceffyd  fodenly  y  faw  my  felfe  departyd  fro  the  fwete 
felefchippe  of  my  duke  and  leder  fent  Nicholas  Than 
was  y  returnyd  to  my  felfe  ageyne.  and  anone  y  hard 
the  voycis  of  my  brethyrne.  that  ftode  abowte  our 
bedde  alfo  my  bodely  ftrenthe  cam  ageyn  to  me  a  lytyl 
and  a  litil  and  myn  yes  opinde  to  the  vfe  of  feying  as 
ye  fawe  ryghte  wele.  Alfo  my  fekenes  and  febulnes 
by  the  whiche  y  was  longe  tyme  ful  fore  diffefid  was 
vtwardly  excludyd  and  gonne  fro  me.  and  fate  vppe 
before  vow  fo  flronge  and  myghty  as  y  was  afore  by  hyt 
foroful  and  heuy  And  y  wende  that  y  had  be  then  yn 
the  chirche  afore  the  auter.  where  y  worfchipte  fyrfle 
the  croffe  And  as  tochyng  the  taryng  that  y  made  yn 
thys  vyfyon  y  had  wende  hyt  had  be  noone.  but  al  only 
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the  fpace  of  on  matens  while,  and  now  as  y  vnderflonde. 
y  was  terdye  .ij.  days  and  more  And  now  as  com- 
pendeufly  as  y  kowde  y  haue  here  tolde  yow  of  al  tho 
thingys  the  whiche  y  fawe  and  were  fchewyd  to  me 
yn  body  or  yn  fpirite  at  the  inftauns  and  commande- 
ment  of  youre  holynes  and  deuoute  charyte.  And  nowe 
v  befeche  you  mekely  and  that  with  fore  weping  that  ye 
will  with  faue  [vouchfafe]  to  praye  to  god  forme  an  vn- 
happy  wrecche  yat  y  may  fcape  the  grete  and  greuys 
peynys  of  fvnners  the  whyche  y  fawe.  and  cum  to  the 
ioys  of  the  holy  fowlys  that  y  knewe.  and  alfoo  to  fee 
euerlaflyngly  the  gloryous  face  of  oure  bleffyd  lorde 
and  fauyur  ihefu  critle  and  oure  bleffyd  lady  fent  marye. 

C  31  proffc  tfjat  tfjns  mtrlanjon  i?3  of  gotJ  anB 
mostc  nrDys  fcc  irrto  for  tfje  giftc  mi>rach>8  tijat 
our  lorti  sijctoi>ti  on  tljtfs  same  monftc  tfjat  same 
tomt.  C  Ca  ttmj 

|Ony  inflruccyons  and  opyn  examples  byn 
here  at  the  begynnyng  of  thys  narracyon 
that  euydentely  prouyn  thys  vyfyon.  not 
to  be  of  mannys  conceyte  but  vtwardely 
of  the  wylle  of  god  the  whiche  wolde 
haue  hyt  fchewed  to  cryftyn  pepul  Xeuertheleffe  yefe 
there  be  fo  grete  infydelyte  or  infyrmyte  of  any  per- 
fons  that  can  not  beleue  to  thefe  thyngys  aforfeyde  lete 
hem  confyder  the  grete  fekeneffe  and  febulnes  of  hym 
that  fawe  hyt.  fo  fodenly  and  fo  fone  helyd  in  to  a 
very  wytnes  and  trowthe  of  this  vyfyon  that  he  fawe. 
Alfo  let  hem  meruelle  the  grete  noyfe  that  was  abowte 
hym.  and  alfo  howe  that  he  was  prycked  in  hys  fete 
w;i;h  nyldys  by  the  whyche  he  kowde  not  in  any  wyfe 
be  mouyd.  Forthermore  let  hem  take  hede  to  hys 
yes  that  were  fo  ferre  fallyn  done  in  to  hys  hede  and 
was  not  feyne  onethe  tobrethefpace  of  .ij.  days,  and  alfo 
aftyr  a  ful  longe  fpace  of  howris  onethe  lafte  myghte 
be  perfeuyd  yn  hym  a  ful  fmalle  meuyng  as  a  thynne 
drede  yn  hys  vytalle  veynys  Alfo  let  hem  confyder 
hys  contynualle  wepyng  and  terys  the  whyche  he  had 
aftyrward  many  days.     And  befyde  all  thes  thyngys 
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we  knowe  alfo  a  nothyr  certen  thynge  that  was  a  ful 
feyre  myracle  and  a  very  tokyn  of  godys  curacyon 
fchewyd  on  hym  the  fame  tyme.  and  as  mekyl  to  be 
merueld.  Sothely  he  had  al  mofle  the  fpace  of  an 
hole  yere  yn  liys  lyfte  legge  a  grete  fore  and  a  ful 
byttur  as  hyt  were  a  canker  large  and  brode  wherby 
he  was  peynyd  intollerably.  And  he  was  wonte  to  fey. 
that  he  had  feche  a  forowandpeyne  therof.  as  he  had  bore 
an  hoole  plate  of  yrne  bownde  fafle  to  hys  legge  And 
ther  was  no  emplaftur  no  oyntmente  nethyr  any  othyr 
medicyn  how  be  hit  that  he  had  mekyl  of  lee  his  leyde 
to  hyt.  yat  myghte yefe hym  of  hys  peyne  or  drawe  the 
wownde  to  gedyr  Trewly  yn  the  fpace  of  hys  rauefh- 
yng.  he  was  To  fully  helyd  that  he  hym  felfe  meruelyd 
wyth  vs  to  fele  and  fee  the  peyne  and  ache  wyth  the 
wownde  fo  clene  agonne.  that  no  tokyn  of  hyt.  ne  figne 
of  rerlnes  or  of  whythnes  remaynyd  aboue  the  meruelus 
curacion  of  god.  Al  only  thys  differens  had  hys  legge 
that  was  fore,  fro  todyr  legge  that  where  the  forfeyde 
fore  was  that  place  was  bare  and  had  none  heere. 

j|Ul  delectable  hyt  was  to  hym  as  he  feyde 
fro  that  tyme  forthe.  as  ofte  as  he  harde 
any  folenne  pele  of  ryngyng  of  bellys. 
by  caufe  hyt  wolde  then  cum  to  hys 
mynde  ageyne.  the  ful  fwete  pele  and 
melody  the  whyche  he  herde.  when  he  was  amonge 
the  bleffyd  fowlys  yn  paradyfe.  Sothely  aftyr  that  lie 
was  cum  to  hym  felfe  and  hys  brethime  had  tolde  hym. 
that  now  ys  the  holy  tyme  of  yeflyr.  than  fyrfte  he 
beleuyd.  when  he  harde  hem  rynge  folenly  to  complen. 
for  then  he  knew  certenly.  that  the  pele  and  melodye. 
that  he  herde  yn  paradyfe.  wyth  fo  grete  ioy  and  glad- 
nes.  betokynde  the  fame  folennyte  of  yeflir  yn  the 
whyche  owre  bleffyd  lorde  and  fauyur  ihefus  crifle  rofe 
vppe  vifibly  and  bodely  fro  dethe  on  to  lyfe.  to  home 
wyth  the  fadyr  and  the  holy  goofle  be  now  and  euer- 
more  euerlaftyng  ioye  and  blyffe  Amen. 
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